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OF THE COMPANrS SERVANTS, 

AT ABRP#>^ CVftU militahv. and marine, 

:W|th^dr respective; with Indexes to tibesame, end X^istof Casualwi^ 

LIST^QE 14^ MARINERS, Ac. 

Kbt ia4^ 'SeryliMV 

ItSa^ATIQ^; THE . 

AFPOIKTAIE^ OF WRITERS, CADETS, and ASSISTANT SURGEONS. 
RULES AND REGULATIONS THE CIVIL AND MILITARY FUNDS. 

^^THS, M ARRIA&BIBi^^AND At|[S.-"- 

VARIETY or OTHER Usil^L lNroA>^iP|f. 

Compiled^ the Hon. EasUlndia GaiApanV, frtpn the OiSdji lUtunii 

received at the Eksulndia House, 

By G. H. BKOWN AND R CLARjk/ 

Of tKs Seer^taarifia Cifficet Ea»t>Inii<(3 Hokm. 


*•* For the ac<*<miniodation of Persons requiring information limited to either of the 
Prcx'idencies, a sxvaratx Registxa is published for each, fully lietailing all particulars 
iniint diately connected with it. 

The *?rice of the Bengal Begji^er and Directory is 6s. ^ wed; that of the ^odror or 

Bombay^ 5s. each. 
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On Four Sheets of Atlas, price £\» 11s. 6d., or on cloth,;^^n a case, 

1. MAP of the WESTERN PROVINCES <| HINDOOST43^ 

constructed from the most reveiigSurveys^ and inwrjj^ed tc |pjor.6eperal Sir Jo^if 
A1ai:.colm, O.C.B., K.L.S., &c. &c. 

The compilers of this Map have avmled themselves, intheir process, of all the 
valuable information contained in the surveys of Colonel Tod i^d Captain Hall in the 
Country of the Rajpoots, and those of Capt. Colvin and Lieut. White in the Countries 
west of the Jumna and the Dooab.*— The mountainous districts have been copied from 
the surveys of Colonel Hodgson, and Captains Herbert and Webb ; the latest explora- 
tions of Mr. Moorcroft are also inserted.— Bundlecund is from Capt. Franklin ; Bho- 
pal from Lieut. Johnson. — Malwa is taken from the Map executed by order of Sir 
John Alalcolrn. — ’Guzerat, Cutcli, SindS. &c. from Col, Williams and General 
Reynolds. — The Piinjaub is from Lieut. McCartney. — These, besides many other 
valuable documents, have been used in tlie construction of this Map. 

London: Published by Parbury, Allen, and Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 

Of whom may had, 


2. NEWLY-CONSTRUCTED and EXTENDED MAP of INDIA, 

from the latest Surveys of the best Authorities. On Four Sheets of Atlas, coloured, 
price J£2. 12s. 6d. ; or, on Cloth, in a case, J63. 13s. 6d. ; or on Cloth, with Roller, 
varnished, £^. 4<s. 

3. MAP of INDIA, comprehending the Countries situated between the 
Indus and Canton, East and West; and Thibet and Singapore, North anC South; 
Compiled by Order of the East* India Company, chiefly from Original Documents, 
pn two large Sheets, price Ids. ; or on Cloth, in a case, £l.ds. 6d. 

4. SMALLER MAP of INDIA, compiled from the latest Documents. 
On 5ne large Sheet, coloured, 18s. ; or on Cloth, in a case, £L 5s. ; or on Cloth, 
varnished, with roller, ;£*l. 9s. 

& TWENTY-FOUR SHEETS of a NEW ATLAS of INDIA, on 

a SAiU of Four Miles to an Inch, from Trigonometrical Surveys made for the purpose, 
being Intended to form a complete Map of the whole of India, on an uniibrm l^ale. 
X^h Sheet, 8s. 

6. GENERAL CHART from ENGLAND to CHINA, including 

the Indian Seas; inscribed to JAMES HORSBURGH, F.R.S., &c. &c. On 
one large sheet, price 76. 6d. ; or on cloth bound, 10s. 6d. ; or on cloth bound and 
coloured, 12 b. 
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Positively to sail on tlic 15tVof October; lor HOBART TOWN and SYDNEY, the 

line fast-sailing Ship 

SirCRAZfTRfiSS; 

Burthen 400 Tons, coppered. A.I.— DAVID ROVBtJKGi;, Commander. 

Lying in the St, Katharine :^3ock.~Tii is Vessel has very snperiui* Acconimodation foi 
Passengers, both in the Cribin and Steerage. Will ctirry ;t Surgeon. — Eor bVeigl.t 
or Passage apply to Mr. JOHN MASSON, Lime Street S(|iiare ; or to .fOllN 
1*1RIE and Co., Prceinan*s Court, ConihiP 
» 

Will be despatched on t' • 1st of October, direct for d DRAS, the fast-sailing Sh. 

SLOlKATtO, 

Burthen 500 Tons.— JOSEPH H A UFrELD,'R.N!^ Commander. 

Lying in the Wesv-Tndia Elxport Dock.— This Ship has very superior Aeeommnd.'ition 
for Passengers, and carries an experienced Surgeon. — For Freight or Passage apply tt^ 
the COMMANDER, at the Jerusalem Colleo. House ; or to JOHN PIll’l K 
and Co., 3, Freeman’s Court, Coriihill. 

Will positively sail from Gravesend on the l.'ith of October, direct for BOMBAY, Hit* 

BUKfi of roxburghe, 

Burthen 500 Tons.— JAMES PETRIE, Commander. 

Lying in the East-India Export Dock.— For Freight or Passage apply to .JOHN 
PIRIE and Co., S, Freeman’s (’ourt, Cornhill, 


Direct for MADRAS and CALCUTTA, tlie Teak Ship 

jr U X. Z R nr R, 

Burthen f>00 Tons. — CHAS. B. TARBUTT, Commander. 

Will positively sail on the 10th October next For Freight or Passage apply to the 

COMMANDER, at the* Jerusalem Cottce- House ; to Messrs. GLEDSTANES 
and Co., 102, Leadcnhall Street ; or to CHARLES MOSS, 9, Mark Lane. 


For MADRAS and CALCUTTA, to sail from Bristol in November, the armed first- 

class Passenger Ship 

A Zt A 8 X A ir, 

W. BOULT, Commander. 

This Vessel, now on her fourth Voyage, is equal in every respect to the first-rate London 
Siiips, and carries a Surgeon — Apply to the Owners, Messrs. ACRAMAN, Bristol 

For MADRAS and CALCUTTA, to sail lOili September, the well-known fast-sailing 

first-class Ship 

A 8 D XC O M A CBS, . 

Burthen 600 Tons.— Capt. J. ANDREWS, H.C.S. 

Loading in the St. Katherine Docks.— Has first-rate Accommodations, which are spa- 
and eight feet high, is well-manned, and armed, and carries an oxpe- 
SS*; rr Freight or Passage apply to Messrs. COCKERELL, 

TRAIL, and Co., Austin Friars; to J. H. ARNOLD and WOOLLF/IT 3, 
Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street; or to TOMLIN and MAN, 11, Cornhill. 



Jo Bail Uie First Week in Pecenali^, for MADBAS diMtt Uie 

cZiAu:Dzsrs, 

500 Tons.— WIU4IAM JSEATHOBN, Commiinder. 

Will carry an* experienced Surgeon. For Freight or Passage apply to J. L. HE A^;- 
THORN, 13, ’Change Alley ; or COMMANDER. 

OFFICERS proceeding to INDIA, Ac. in th||Military or Civil Ser- 
vice, or Passengers generally, may obtain their entire Equipments at the lowest 
wlidlbsale prices, at S. UNWIN’I^ 57, Lombard- Street. — Calico Shirts, iVom 17s. 
per dozen to the finest quality ; White Jeain Jackets and Trowsers, Sa. each; Waistcoats, 
2s. ; Drill Trowsers ; Camblct Suits; Dressing Gowns ; 'Woollen Clothing of every 
Description; Sheets; Towels^ Sea- Cots; Bedding; Trunks; Ship Sofas; CaUhi Fur- 
niture, &c.-^Ladics going abroad furnished with Chemises, fi-om 14s. per ddzen ; ^g|it- 
Gowns, ytn?d-and-a-half long, 28. 3d. each; Night Caps,^s. per dozen ; SlipSj, 911. 
•acb; White and Coloured Morning Dresses; and every requ&Ste for the ^oyfige; 

TO GENTLEMEN PROCEEDING TO IND^^ - 

Either in the Civile 3£UUary^ or Naval Service. « 

A. .WELCH (lat<5 Stalker and Welch),. No. 134/ Leaden- i 

HAVL Strxkt, begs leave to inform Gentlemen proceeding to ftidia, cither in the CiyH, 
'Military, or Naval Dellartiiieiit,'lhat at his Warehouse they aiay fully equipped, at 
the shortest Notice, wiUi every Article of Bedding, Wearing Apparel, &c. necessary for 
the Voyage, and for their Use in the Country ; also Military Accoutrements. 

Bedding, Cabin Furniture, Ac. &c. for Ladies, at tlie shortest Notice. 


' OUTFITS TO LVDIA. 

BESEMERES and COr, 63 and 64, HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON, 

TROPICAL CLOTIITEIIS, TAILORS, and OUTITTTING WAREHOUSE- 
MEN, respectfully submit their present prices Ibr CLOTHING OF THEIR 
OWN MANUFACTURE. White Sateen Jackets or Trowsers, 2s. j)d. to 4s. (>d. ; 
White or coloured Drill Trowsers, 3s. J)d. to 5s. 6*d.; Coloured Quilting Waistcoats, 
3s. to 5s. ; Superfine Dress Coats, 40s. to.Ws. ; Dressing Gowns, 8s. to 12s.; Long 
Cloth Sturts, 1 5s. to 20s. per dozen ; Men’s Calico Shirts, Ps. (5d. per dozen; Printed 
Stripes, 28s. per dozen ; LADIES* thin Calico Chemises, <).s. f>d. per dozen; Fine 
ditto, 1.5s. to 20s. per dozen ; Long Night Gowns, 2s. each ; Slips, 2s. fid. ; Night 
Caps, 51s. fid. per dozen; Coloured and White Morning Dresse.s, 7s. fid.: Single and 
Double SHIP SOFAS with Drawers, Cots, Horse-hair Mattrasses, Trunks, Chests, 
&c., and every item of CABIN FU RN ITU RE.— Detailed Li.sts and Estimates for 
Outfits of every Description may be had 011 application at the W’arehonse. 


WORKS by J. B. GILCHRIST, Esq., LL.D. 

1. HINDOOSTANEE PHILOLOGY ; comprising a copious Die- 

tionary, English and Hindoostance, with a Grammatical Introduction. 4to. £5, 5s. 

2. STRANGER’S INFALLIBLE EAST-INDIAN GUIDE, or 

Hindoostanee Multum in Parvo. 8vo. Price £l . 

3. HINDEE-ROMAN ORTHOEPIGRAPHICAL ULTIMA- 

TUM; exemplified in the first Vol. of the llindoostHiiec Story-Teller. Price £l, 10s. 

Also, a few remaining Copies of the Second Volume, printed at Calcutta. 

4. DIALOGUES, ENGLISH and HINDOOSTANEE, including 

the Articles of War. 8vo. Price .36^1. 

5. HINDEE MORAL PRECEPTOR ; or Rudimcntal Principles of 

Persian Grammar, and Hi ndee- Persic and English Vocabulary. 8vo. Price £l. 10s, ^ 

6. HIDAYUT-OOL ISLAM, or the Moosulman’s Common Prayci:^^ 

Book. 8vo, Price 1.5s. 

7. The ROSE GARDEN, or a Hindoostance Version of the Persian. 

Goolistan of Sadcc. 2 vols. 8vo. Price ^61. 10s. 

8. SUKOONTULA NATUK ; a Hindoostanee Dramatic Romany/ 

from the Sunskrit, in the Universal Character. 8vo. Price 8s. 

Sold by PARBUiiy, Allen, and Co., 7, Leadcntiall Street, and all other Bookscli^n. 





This Day is published, in One Vol. iJVo., Price 7s. boards, 

TRANSLATION of several principal Books, Passages, and Texts 

of THPi VEDS and of some controversial Works on lirahmunical Xheoloav Bv 
RAJAH ROY. ^ 

*VT..'*^on • PAaauRY, Allbh, and Co., I.cadcnliall Street. 


- Just published, in Demy 8vo., Price 3s. 6d. sewed, 

OBSERVATIONS on our INDIAN ADMINISTRATION, Civil 

and Military. By Lieut. Col. JAMES CAULFIELD, C.B., late Political Agent 
in Uarrowte. 

Smith, Eldek, and Co., Cornliiil. 


THE TEA TRADE. 

This Day is published, in 8vo., price .^s.; sewed. 

The PAST and PRESENT STATE of the TEA TRADE of 

ENGLAND, and of the CONTINENTS of EUROPE and AMERICA; and a 
Comparison between tiic Consumption, Price of, and Revenue derived from. Tea, 
Coffee, Sugar, Wine, Tobacco, Spirits, Sec. By R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, 
Jatc of II. M. Ships ** Leven ** and “ Barracoiitii,*’and Member of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, &c. 8vo. sewed. T^s. 

London : Pakhury, Allen, and Co., Lcadenhall Street. 


AFFAIRS OF THE EAST-INDIA COMPANY. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. boards, price £‘2, 2s. 

MINUTES of EVIDENCE and REPORT, taken before the SE- 
LECT COMMITTEES OF BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, ap. 
pointed to inquire into the present state of the Affairs of the EasUliidia Company, and 
into the Trade between Great Britain and the East-Indies and China. 

London : Parbuky, Alden, and Co., Leadenhall.stroct ; and J. M. Richardson, 
Cornhill. 


EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY, 

Beautifully printed, in small Svo., with appropriate Engravings by the most Eminent 
Artists.-— Price of cacli Volume, in Cloth Boards, Five SiiiUings, 

The Publishers have felt regret at receiving from all quarters com- 
plaints, that, in consequence of several of the Nuiul)crs having been out of print, it was 
impossible to meet the constant call for complete Sets, 'rhis, tljcy bog leave to state, 
arose inevitably from the rapid and increasing demand, which has been so much beyond 
expectation, that for some time they could not provide cd’ectually against the inconve- 
nience. But arrangements have now been made on a scale commensurate with the 
ample and Hatiering enootiragement allbrded by the Public : the Volumes arc all re- 
printed, and the l*ublishcrs trust that they will henceforth be able to ensure a regular 
supply of the Edinhurgh Cabinet Liuuakv from its commencement. 

I. POLAR SEAS and REGIONS. Third Edit. 

II. AFRICA. Second Edit, now ready. 

III. EGYPT. Second Edit, now ready. 

IV. PALESTINE. Third Edit, now ready. 

V. DRAKE, CAVENDISH, and DAMPIER. 

VI. VII. VIII. BRITISH INDIA, 3 vols. just published. 

On the t’Oili September will be published, 

IX. HISTORIAL VIEW of the PROGRESS of DISCOVERY 

on the more NORTHERN COASTS of AMERICA from the Earliest Period to 
the l^rcsent Time. By PATRICK FRASER TYTIjER, Esq., h.R.S. & (.S.A. 
With DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES of the NATURAL HISTORY of the 
north AMERICAN REGIONS. By JAMES WILSON, Esq., F.R.S.E. 
Sc M.W.S. To which is added an Appendix, containing Rcmiirksou a late Memoir of 
Sebastian Cabot, with a Vindication of Richard Hakluyt. 

Illustrated by a very beautiful and comprehensive Map, and Nine ^ngravings hy 
Jackson. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 




This Day is published, in 1 Vol. 8vo., price J 2s, boards, 

OBSERVATIONS on the LAW and CONSTITUTION of INDIA ; 

Oil the Nature of landed Tenures ; and on tlic System of Uevenue ,aiid Finance, aa 
, established by the Moohummiidan [jaw and Moghul Governmentry^itb an Iiu(uiry 
into the Uevenue and Judicial Administration and Regulations oii^VPoiicc at present 
exisiingin Bengal. Hy Lieut.-Col. Galloway, of the Hon. KasUliidia Coini>any’» 
d^ervice. 

London; printed for Paiibuhv, Allen, and Co., Ivcadenhall Street. 

Tliis day is pablished, in two volumes octavo, price £\, Is. boards. 
Dedicated, with permission, to Her Iloyal Highness the Princess Augusta, 
OBSERVATIONS made during a Twelve Years’ Residence in a 

Mussiilmniisn*s Family in India; descriptive of the Manners, Customs, and Habits of 
tlie Miissiilnmuii People of Hindoustaiiii in Domestic Life, and embracing their Belief 
and Opinions. By Mrs. MEER IIASSAN ALT. 

Her Majesty the Queen, their Royal Highnesses the Ijaiidgraviiic of Hesse 
ilombourg, and the Duchess of Gloucester, have honoured the Authoress by palro- 
iiisiiig her Work. 

Pahburt, At.i.kn, ami Co. Leadcnhall Street. 

Publi-shed by Parbury, Allen, and Co., Lcadenhall Street. 

A DICTIONARY, HINDUSTANI and ENGLISH, by John 

SiiAKEsrEAK, Oriental Professor at the Hon. East-Tndia Company’s Military Seminary. 
I:i one Vol. ‘Ito. Second Edition, price, in boards, £5, I.'Ja. (uL 

A GRAMMAR of the HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE, by the same 

Author, in one Vol. 4to. Second Edition, price, in hoards, Xl. Is. 

MUNTAKHABAT-I-HINDI, or Selections in Hindustani, for the 

Use of Students of that Language, by the same Author, in two Vols. 4to* Second 
Edition, price, in boards, 4>2. 2s, 

WA VERLEY NOVELS. 

1st September 18JJ2. 

Volume Forty, which concludes WOODSTOCK, is published this 

Day. The Illustrations hy J. Inskipp and W. Collins. 

Volume Fokty-one, to be published on 1st October, will comprise: — 
The HIGHLAND WIDOW, 

The TWO DROVERS, 

MY AUNT MARGARET’S MIRROR, 

The TAPESTRIED CHAMBER, 

The LAIRD’S JOCK. 

(llic Tale of the SURGEON’S DAUGHTER will appear in an 

after Volume.) 

Volumes Forty-two and Forty-three, comprising the FAIR 

M All) of 1*E R'J’II, will appear on Lit Noveuibcr and 1st Dcci’inbcr ; and the .succeed- 
ing 'Jales regularly on the First Day of each Month, till the whole of the Author’s 
Works of Fiction are completed in Foity-eight Volumes, to be accompanied with a 
cojtious Glossary. 

Printed for Robert C A UELL, Edinburgh; Wiiittakkr, Treacher, and Co., London. 
Who have just published, 

WAVEllLEY’S NOVELS. New Issue. Vol. XXL 
FRAGMENTS of VOYAGES and TRAVELS. By Capt. BASIL 

HALL, U.N. Second Series. Second Edition. Three vols. l.^s. 

CAPTAIN HALL’S FRAGMENTS. First Series. Second Edi- 

dition. Three Vols. Us. 

CAPTAIN HALL’S TRAVELS in NORTH AMERICA. Third 

Edition, with Additions. vols. post 8vo. .-£1. 11s. Cd. Plates separately, lOs. Od. 

The COOK’S ORACLE.' A New Edition. 7s. 6d. 

MRS. DALGAIRN’S COOKERY. A New Edition. 7s. (id. 



This day is publishod, in One vol. 4jto. Price ^62. 2s. cl. bds. 

Tlic MYTHOLOGY of the HINDUS, with Notices of various Moun- 
tain and Island Tribes wlio inhabit the two Peninsulas of India and the nei hbc '«'iri^ 
Islands. In three parts : — the first part containing the Hindu Mythology ; tiu. J, 
Notices of Various Tribes; and the third, a Dictionary of the IVIythological and 
lleligious Terms of the Hindus. Compiled from the best authorities, with l^'atcs 
illustrative of the principal Hindu Deities. By CHAllLKS COLEMAjN, £sij. 

Dondon : Printed for Parbupy, Allen, and Co., Leadcidmll-street. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE 

Messrs. RIVINGTON have just received from the Press of the Society 
lor Promoting Christian Knowledge, at their Mission at Vepery, near Madras, the 
lullowing Works in Tamil Literature : — 

A GRAMMAR of the ORDINARY DIALECT of the TAMIL 

LANGUAGE, spoken on the Eastern Side of the Peninsula from above Madras to 
(>iipe Comorin. This is a Tmnslation of tlic original work, composed in Latin, by 
by the Jesuit Missionary Bksciii. cL'l. 

The NIDI NERI VILACCAM, a Didactic Poem, in Tamil, with 
an English Translation, Vocabulary, and Notes, By H. STOKES, Esrp, of the 
Madras Civil Service, 5s. 

SELECTIONS from the OLD TESTAMENT, English and Tamil. 

1 I s. (id. 

Tlie PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, translated into Tamil. 4to. 9s. 

The NATIONAL SCHOOL BOOK, in Tamul. 8vo, 4s. 

In the Press, and partly printed, 

A LEXICON of the TAMIL LANGUAGE, compiled from the 
Works of Bescui and other Lexicogmphers. By tlic llev. J. P. KOTTLEU, D.D., 
Senior Missionary at Vepery. 

The names of Subscribers to this Work, of whicli the First Part is shortly 
expected from Madras, will he received by Messrs. IliviNGTON. 

St. Paul’s Church -yard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 

August, 1832. 


CHINA. — Tilts Day is published, in 8vo., price 2s. Gd. sewed, 

BRITISH RELATIONS with the CHINESE EMPIRE in 1832: 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT of the ENGLISH and AMERICAN 
TRADE with INDIA and CANTON. 8vo. stiichcti, 2's, f»d. 

Printed for Pa KBURY, Ai.t.kn, and Co., Lcadenhall Street. 

BOOKS LATELY PUBLISHED 
By D. A. Talboys, Oxjbrd, 

An HISTORICAL SKETCH of SANSCRIT LITERATURE, 

.fouiidcd on the German of Adclung, with luiincruiis Additions and Corrections; 8vo. 
10s. 6'd. cloth bds. 

A GRAMMAR of the HEBREW LANGUAGE, by MOSES 

.STUART, Associate Professor of Sacrtvl Literature in the I nstitiitioii at Andover, 
U. S. Fourth Edition, reprinted with the concurrence of the Author, in 8vo. 12s, 
boards. 

This Hebrew Grammar i.s considered as the best extant— .and was recommended as such 
by Dr. Nicol, the late Regius Professor of Hebrew. It is also recommended by the 
liresent Regius Professors of Hebrew and Tlieology. 

OXFORD ENGLISH .PRIZE ESSAYS, containing a Collection 

of the Prose Essays which have obtained Prizes in the University of Oxford, from the 
Year 1771 to the present Time ; 4 vols. crown Hvo. .^1. lb’s. 

The following are some of the Authors: the Earl of Eldon— Grattan— Lord Ski- 
mouth — Bishops Burgess, Copleston, Maiit, ami Hcber — Lord Cliicf Justice Tenter- 
den-.i-Judgc Taunton— Professors Robertson, Dr. Whately, Rev, H, H. Milinan 
(Poetry), Sandford (Greek)— Rev. J. Keble — Dr. Arnold — Rev, Daniel Wilson — Mr. 
Coleridge, Denison, Sewell, &c. 



SXVIXGRATIOM' 


THE BRITISH COLONIES, 

AND 

to Jttlita* 


The objects the Undersigned have in view in forming this Establishment 
arc, — to afford to Persons desirous to proceed to the British Colonies, 
facilities for carrying their purpose into effect, and to contract with Land- 
owners, l^arish-oflicers, and others, for the Emigration of unemployed 
Labourers. To effect these objects, the Undersigned have opened a 
Correspondence with Residents in the different Presidencies of iNDiii, 
New South Wales, Van Diemen's Land, iSwAX River, South 
Afrk-a, and the British North AmeuicAxV Colonies, by means of 
which they will be enabled to communicate accurate and recent Informa- 
tion relative to those Dependencies, as well as to procure for Persons, 
emigrating through their medium, such Advice and Assistance on arriving 
at their Destination as may tend to save much loss of time and capital. 

But the facilities which the Undersigned arc enabled to give to Persons 
who propose to emigrate, arc not confined to Information from the Colo- 
nics, the securing Passages, Clearing and Shipping of Goods, &c. — ^they 
have been induced l)y a knowledge of the wants of Emigrants, and the 
imperfect and expensive manner in which those wants are supplied, to 
undertake to provide all the necessary Outfit, Tools, Implements of Hus- 
bandry, &c. which it may be desirable to take to a new country. Thus, 
when u person shall have determined to emigrate, he may at once, by 
application to the Undersigned, be saved the trouble and expense of 
selecting, in a market to which he is perhaps unaccustomed, the Neces- 
saries lie may require for his Voyage and Settlement. Plans of the Cabins 
of Ships sailing ii*om the Port of London may be seen at the Office of the 
Undersigned, where any other Information, calculated to be useful to 
Passengers proceeding to India and the other Parts of the World above- 
mentioned, may be obtained. 

ROBERT GOUGER A CO. 

GENERAL COLONIAL AGENCY OFFICE 


J4R, Lcailcnhall Street. 
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A Foreign Correspondent will perceive, upon consideration, that what he recommends 
is quite inconsistent with the principles for which he gives us credit. 

The letter from Benares reached us too late for insertion in the present Number. 

The subject of An Englishman's letfer has been repeatedly adverted to in this Journal. 

B. J. yriU accept our thanks for his communication, though wc do not think it neces- 
sary to use of it. The MS. shall be sent to his order. 

We MBmvoidably in arrear in our notices of bopks. Some correspondence is also 
kept tf3|y |want of room. 
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NATHllAI. MAGIC. 

An agj^jregato of more curious facts, of information in a Iiijj^Iior do^rci' 
calculated to exalt our estimate of llio vast conquo.sts of human seieneo, 
has perhaps never been friven to the world, than Sir David llrew'stcr’s 
reccmtly published Iiettcrs to Sir Waller Scott on what he nppro)>rinttd> 
terms ‘^Natural IVIafric,** forming an unpretending volume of Mr. Murray’s 
valuable Family Lihrarj/.^ It is a eomjianion and counterpart to Sir 
Walter's amusing Letters on Demonology and Witohcral’t, in the same 
collection ; the latter containing the history of a dark chapter in human 
nature;” the former explaining and demonstrating, on scientific principles, 
those “ prodigies of the material w’orld ” which, when unexplained, hav(' 
driven credulous and even firm minds into conclusions of supernafiiral 
influence. The sulijoct of Natural Magic,” observes Sir David Brow 
ster, ‘Ms one of great extent, as well as of deep inlere.st. In its widest 
range, it embraces the history of the governments and the superstitions of 
ancient times, — of the means by which tliey maintained their influence ovei 
the human mind, — of the assistance which they derived from the arts and 
sciences, and from a knowledge of the powers and phenomena of nature. 
The prince, the priest, and the sage, were leagued in a dark conspiracy to 
deceive and enslave their species; and man, who refused his submission to 
a being like himself, became the obedient slave of a spiritual despotism, 
and willingly bound himself in chains, when they seemed to have been 
forged by the gods.” 

There is ample ground to conclude that the miracles and magical exhibi 
tions of the ancients are neither pure inventions of the writersr who Jiave 
recorded them, as some believe, nor were the fruits of direct diabolical agency, 
as other well-meaning persons assume ; but that they were results derived 
by the ancient sorcerers from their superior and occult knowledge of tlie 

• Letters on Natural Mafcic. addrosseit to .Sir W-alter Scott, R.'irt. Ily Sir PAvro nnKWSTKU, K.H., 
LL.D., &c. Vul. XXXlll. of the FaiNfV// Lomlim. 1U.'I2. Murray. 

Asiat.Jouriu N.S.V^ori. 1>. No.-Ti. 
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Natur^Magic. 

sciences, particularly optics and acoustics, — the eye and the car liaving been 
erroneously supposed, in early times, to be senses scarcely susceptible of 
deception. The descriptions of these feats are generally imperfect and 
sometimes incorrect. We shall not wonder at this when wc consider how 
often persons, who have been present at performances of this kind, at 
the present day, misrepresent, uninlentionally, perhaps, the very circum- 
stance by which a feat could be explained. On llie first exhibition in 
England of that ingenious acoustical deception termed the Invisible Girl, 
the mechanism of which is now well-understood, the writer of tlicsc remarks 
received an account of it from a gentleman of veracity wlio had been present. 
The writer suggested immediatedy, from his informant’s description of tlic 
machine, that a tube conveyed t!)c sound inside the frame, beneath the 
floor, into an adjoining apartment, which is now known to be the fact, 'rhe 
relator, however, replied that this was impossible, since the machine was 
moveable ! This circumstance lie had hastily inferred, and incautiously suf- 
fered it to be impressed upon his mind, from the apjiearanec of the machine 
itself, which had the likeness of a bedstead on moveable castors. 

Of the extent of the scientific knowledge actually possessed by the ancient 
philosophers we have no satisfactory data. We cannot doubt that much 
of that knowledge was retained in secret, and withheld from even the 
respectable classes of society. The phenomena of tbc celestial bodies, for 
example, were understood by the ancient astronomers; yet this knowledge 
was scarcely pervnlgala so late as Seneca, who ingenuously confesses that 
the cause of the moon’s waxing and waning had been only recently known 
with certainty ;* and Livy reIntest that Sulpitius Gallus, the astrologer, 
who accompanied the consul Paulus A^iiiylius against Perseus, prognosti- 
cated, the night before the battle witlitlic IVIaccdonians, that there would Ix' 
an eclipse of the moon, which happening as he jiredictod, tlie soldiers be- 
lieved him super-human: edi Id hord, Inna cum defecisset, Romanis 
militihus Galli sajiientia 2 }rope divina videri” imeretius exults that 
the arcana of nature, imperfectly as he could explain them, were then first 
revealed by him to his countrymen : 

Denique nalura hecc rerum ratioque rejyerLa cst 
Nuper, et hanc primus rum 2^riwis ipse rejicrltis 
Hunc ego sum injialrlas qui possim vertcre voces. 

Wonderful as are some of the accounts given by ancient writers of the 
exploits of sorcerers and the interior wonders of their temples, they all fall 
short of the performances of the eastern magi. We have no doubt, how- 
ever, that deducting somewhat from the accounts of those performances 
given by spectators, on the score of imagination and unintentional exagge- 
ration, they might be traced to scientific principles, combined with great 
manual dexterity. We subjoin a few specimens of the proverbial skill of 
the Bengal jugglers, as recorded in the Toozook-i-Jehangeery^ or Auto- 
biographical Memoirs of the Emperor Jehangeer. 

They stated, that of any tree that should be named they would set tlie seed 
in the earth, and that 1 should immediately witness the extraordinary result. 

• " Cur luna deficiat« hoc apiid nos quoque nuper ratio atl cerium perduxit.*' Nat. vii. 25. 

t Lib. xliv. c. 37* 
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Kiiaiiii-c-Jahaiin, 0110 of the nobles present, observcti, that if they spoke truly, 
he should wish them to produce for his conviction a mulberry tree. The men 
arose without hesitation, and having in ten separate spots set some seed in 
the ground, they recited among themselves, in cabalistical language unintelli- 
gible to the standers-by, when instantly a plant was seen springing from each 
of the ten places, and each proved the tree rctpiired by Khaun-e-Jahuiin. In 
the same manner they produced a mango, an apple tree, a cypress, a f)inc- 
apple, a fig tree, an almond, a walnut, and many more trees, and this without 
any attempt at concealment in the operation ; but open to the observation of 
all present, the trees were perceived gradually and slowly springing from the 
earth, to the height of one, or perhaps of two cubits, when they shot forth 
leaves and branches : the apple tree, in particular, producing fruit, which fruit 
was brought to me, and I can attest to its fragrance. 

The seven men stood close together in a group, and without moving cither 
lips or tongue, produced between them such harmony and sweetness of modu- 
lation, as if the whole seven had but one voice, and that forming the most 
delightful unison. It was at the same time distinctly ascertained that the 
mouth and tongue had not the slightest share in the operation. 

One of the sevcii men stood upright before us, a second passed upwards 
along his body and, head to head, placed his feet upwards in the air. A third 
managed to climb up in the same manner, and planting his feet to those of the 
second, stood with his head upwards, and so alternately to the seventh, who 
crowned this extraordinary human pillar with his iicad uppermost; and what 
excited an extraordinary clamour of surprise, was to ohseivc the first man, 
who thus supported on the crown of his head the whole of the other six, lift 
one foot as high as tiic shoulder, standing thus upon one leg, and exhibiting a 
degree of strength and steadiness not exactly within the scope of my eom|)re- 
liensioii. 

They [)rodnccd a man whom they divided limb from limb, actually severing 
his head from the body. They scattered these mutilated members along the 
ground, and in this state they lay for some time. They then extended a sheet 
or curtain over the spot, and one of the men putting himself under the sheet, 
in a few minutes came from below, followed by the individual siipfioscd to 
have been cut into joints, in perfect health and condition, and one might have 
safely sworn that he had never received wound or injury whatever. 

They filled a large vessel full of water perfectly transparent, and placed it 
on the floor before me. One of them held in his hand a red rose, which he 
said, by giving it a dip into the water, he would bring out of any colour I 
chose to mention. Accordingly lie gave the rose a plunge, and out it came of 
a bright yellow ; and thus at every dip he brought it out of a different kind 
and colour ; at one time a giilaul, at another an orange blossom. In short, a 
hundred times repeated he would liavc produced at each a flower of a dif- 
ferent kind and colour. They then plunged a skein of white thread into the 
vessel, and brought it first of a red, then of a yellow colour, and so of a dif- 
ferent colour a hundred times repeated, if required so to do. 

Some of these feats are still performed in India, and Major Price, the 
translator of the Memoirs, declares that he has been Avitness to the opera- 
tion by which the trees arc produced (the first feat), and that ‘‘ lie lias no 
eoneoption of the means by which it was a(?eomplislied, unless the jugglers 
had the trees about them, in every stage, from tlic seedling to the fruit.” 
The second trick is evidontly the effect of ventriloquism. The third is like 
the feats performed by Eckeberg, and explained oq incelianieal jirineiples. 
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it is curious to remark the opinion of the imperial aiitobiographer re- 
specting those performances ; in very trutli, however we may Iiave be- 
stowed upon these performances the character of trick or juggle, they very 
evidently partake of the nature of something beyond the exertion of human 
energy ; at all events, such performances were executed with inimitable 
skill, and if there were in the execution any thing of facility, what should 
prevent their accomplishment by any man of ordinary capacity ? 1 have 
heard it stated that the art has been called the Scninainan (perhaps asmau- 
niafiy * celestinr), and 1 am informed that it is also known and practised 
Id a considerable extent among the nations of Europe.” 

Astonishing as Ihese appearances must have been to the spectators, we 
will vtmture to say that Sir D. Brewster's volume contains appearances still 
more extraordinary, which are satisfactorily assigned to natural causes. The 
fear indeed is, that minds of a certain standard will be led to infer, from the 
facts recorded in it, that human science is omnipotent, or at least bo\inded 
only by the law wdiich Epicurus and the ancient philosophers prescribed to 
I he Deity, namely, the inability to produce matter from, or reduce it to, 
nothing. Automata can be made, which act and seem to think. The chess- 
])laycr, invented by M. Kempelcn, of Presburg, the little conjurer of 
M. INIjiillardct, both of which contrivances liave been exhibited in this 
country, and arc minutely explained by Sir David Brewster, were astonish- 
ing examples of the skill by which deccjitions might be practised upon the 
eye. Not only is the car liable, in like manner, to be deceived by sounds, 
but singing birds, like the humming-bird of M. JNIaillardct, and figures 
which play on wind-instruments, like M. Vaucanson’s llute-playcr, are made 
to utter sounds accompanied by the corresponding natural actions. Nay, 
science has gone a step further, and invented talking machines. In the 
year 1179, the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburgh ])roposr(l, 
iis a subject for one of their annual prizes, an imiuiry into the nature of the 
vowel sounds, and the construction of an instrument for artiticially imitating 
them. The prize was gained by M. Kratzenstcin, who showed that all the 
vowels could be distinctly pronounced by blowing through a reed into the 
lower ends of pipes in certain shapes. M. Kempelcn, about the same time, 
succeeded in producing the vowel sounds and those of some consonants by 
means of a box, divided into two portions, attached by a hinge so as to 
resemble jaws. He met with great difficulties in attempting to give the 
articulation of words. These difficulties he contrived with much labour to 
surmount, and he found it necessary to imitate the human organs of speech 
by having only one mouth and one glottis. The mouth consisted of a funnel 
or bell-shaped piece of clastic gum, which approximated, by its physical 
properties, to the softness and flexibility of the human organs. To the 
mouth-piece was added a nose, made of two tin tubes, which communicated 
with the mouth. When both these tubes were open and the mouth-piece 
closed, a perfect M was produced ; and when one was closed and the other 
open, an N was sounded,” Sir David says that there seems to be no 
doubt that he at last was able to produce entire words and sentences. 
Both those ingenious artists were dissatisiicd with and abandoned their inven- 
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lions, in whioh tho aid of the hand could not he dispensed with. Mr. 
W illis, of Cambridge, lias improved upon their labours, and lias superseded 
lh(^ use of the hand by a flat sliding board. Sir David Brewster refers to 
the important discoveries recently made by M. Savart respecting the mecha- 
nism of the human voice, and has no doubt that, before another century is 
completed, a talking and a singing machme will be numbered amongst 
the conquests of science.** 

But even these inventions shrink into insignificance compared with that 
l>y which Mr. Babbage has communicated to machinery some of the attri- 
butes of intellect : 

Of all the machines which have been constructed in modern times, the cal- 
culating-machine is doubtless the most extraordinary. Pieces of mechanism 
for ])crforming particular arithmetical operations have been long ago con- 
structed, but these bear no comparison either in ingenuity or in magnitude 
to the grand design conceived and nearly executed by Mr. Babbage. Great as 
the jjower of mechanism is known to be, 3^ct we venture to say that many of 
the most intelligent of our readers will scarcely admit it to be possible tliat 
astronomical and navigation tables can be accurately computed by machinery ; 
that the machine can itself correct the errors which it may commit ; and that 
the results of its calculations, when absolutely free from error, can be printed 
off, without the iiid of human hands, or the operation of human intelligence. 
All tliis, however, Mr. Babbago*s machine can do ; and as I have had the ad- 
vantage of seeing it actually calculate, and of studying its construction with 
Mr. Babbage himself, 1 am able to make the above statement on personal ob- 
servation. The calculating-machine now constructing under the superintend- 
ence of tlie inventor has been executed at the expense of tiie British Govern- 
ment, and is of course their property. It consists essentially of two parts, a 
calculating jiart, and a printing part, both of which arc necessary to the fulfil- 
ment of Mr. Babbage’s views, for the whole advantage would be lost if the 
computations made by the machine were copied by human hands and transferred 
to types by the common process. The greater part of the calciilaling-machiiicry 
is atread}^ constructed, and exhibits workmanship of such extraordinary skill 
and beauty that nothing approaching to it has been witnessed. In order to 
execute it, particularly those parts of the apparatus which are dissimilar to any 
iiscil in ordinary mechanical constructions, tools and machinery of great 
expense and complexity have been invented and constructed ; and in many 
iii.stances contrivances of singular ingenuity have been resorted to, which 
cannot fail to prove extensively useful in various branches of the mechanical 
arts. 

The drawings of this machinery, which form a large part of the work, and on 
which all the contrivance has been bestowed, and all the alterations made, 
cover upwards of 400 stixiarc feel of surface^ and arc executed with extraordi- 
nary care and precision. 

In so complex a piece of mechanism, in which interrupted motions are pro- 
pagated simultaneously along a great variety of trains of mechanism, it might 
have been supposed that obstructions would arise, or even incompatibilities 
occur, from the impracticability of foreseeing all the possible combinations of 
the parts ; but this doubt has been entirely removed, by the constant employ- 
ment of a system of mechanical notation invented by Mr. Babbage, which 
|)!accs distinctly in view, at every instant, the progress of motion through all 
the parts of this or any other machine, and by writing down in tables the 
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limes required for all the movements, this method renders it easy to avoid 
all risk of two opposite actions arriving at the same instant at any part of 
the engine. 

In the printing part of the machine less progress lias been made in the 
actual execution than in the calculating part. The cause of this is the greater 
difTiculty of its contrivance, not for transferring the computations from the 
calculating part to the copper or other plate destined to receive it, hut for giving 
to the plate itself that number and variety of movements which the forms 
adopted in printed tables may call for in practice. 

The practical object of the calculating engine is to compute and print a 
great variety and extent of astronomical and navigation tables, which could not 
be done without enormous intellectual and manual labour, and which, even if 
executed by such labour, could not be calculated with the requisite accuracy. 
Mathematicians, astronomers, and navigators, do not reeptire to be informed 
of the real value of such tables ; but it may be proper to state, for the informa- 
tion of others, that seventeen large folio volumes of logarithmic tables alone 
were calculated at an enormous expense b}' the French Government ; and that 
the British Government regarded these tables to be of such national value, 
that they proj)Oscd to the French Board of Longitude to print an abridgement 
of them at the Joint expense of the two nations, and offered to advance .€5,000 
for that purpose. Besides logarithmic tables, Mr. Babbage’s machine will cal- 
culate tables of the powers and products of numbers, and all astronomical tables 
for determining the positions of the sun, moon, and planets \ and the same 
mechanical principles have enabled him to integrate imuimcrnhlc equations of 
finite differences, that is, when the equation of differences is given, he can, by 
setting an engine, produce at the end of a given time any distant term which 
may be required, or any siiccc.ssion of terms commencing at a distant point. 

Beside the chea[me.ss and celerity with which this machine will perform its 
work, the absolute acciiractj tlie printed results deserves especial notice. By 
peculiar contrivance.s, any small error produced by accidental dust, or by auy 
slight inaccuracy in one of the wheels, is corrccleil as soon as it is transmitted 
to the next, and this is done in such a manner as effectually to prevent 
any accuniulatioii of small errors from producing an erroneous figure in the 
result. 

This engine can not only produce the opcration.s of common arithmetic, 
but likewise extract the roots of numbers and approximate to the roots of 
o(|uatians, and even to their impossible roots. “ 15ut this is not its object,” 
observes Sir David ; its function, in contradistinction to that of all other 
contrivances for calculating, is to embody in inacliincry the mctliod of diffe- 
rences, which has never before been done; and the effects which it is capable 
of producing, and the Avorks which, in the course of a few years, we expect 
to sec it execute, will place it at an infinite distance from all other efforts of 
mechanical genius.” 

»Sir David Brewster has explained the structure of the eye with great 
minuteness, in order to afford a satisfactory soluliun ofeertain phenomena and 
illusions which approach the nearest to supernatural uj)paritions. The contem- 
plation of this w’ondcrful organ is sufficient to lower to the proper standard 
our appreciation of human science, after all its acquisitions. Sturmius held 
that the examination of the eye w'as a cure for atheism. Yet tliis was with 
reference only to the mechanical part of thw organ, elegantly described. 
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in the work before us, as tlie sentinel wlhcli guards the pass boUveoii 
the worlds of matter and spirit.” but its most wonderful part is that by 
wliich the mind is able to peruse the hand-writing of nature on tlie retina. 
Indeed, some of tlie most common objects and o])erations in nature become 
miracles when viewed with philosophic eyes. 

Spectral illusions, in winch the {intient fancies he sees persons and hoars 
voices, which have been recorded by Dr. Hibbert, and to the number of his 
instances of whicli Sir J). Brewster Ims added that of a lady with whose 
case he was acquainted, are shown by the former to be nothing more than 
ideas, or the recollected images of the mind, which, in certain states of 
bodily indisposition, have been rendered more vivid than actual impressions; 
or, to use other words, the picture.s in the ^ niirurs eye ' are more vivid than 
the pictures in the body’s eye.” Sir David Brewster, however, goes inucli 
farther, and shows, that the ^ mind's eye ’ is actually the body’s eye, and 
that the retina is the coniinon tablet on which both classes of ini])ressions 
are painted, and by means of which they receive their visual existence 
according to the same optical laws : nor is this true merely in the case of 
spectral illusions ; it holds good of all ideas recalled by the memory or 
created by the imagination, and may be regarded as a fundanieiilal law in 
the science of pneuniatology.” This i.s, perhaps, one of tlio most curiou.s 
parts of the volume, a.s it ventures near to the impassable gulf between mind 
and matter, whicli human intcdligence strives in vain to jiass. 

The various docejitions produced by plane and concave mirrors arc the 
subject of a very amusing letter; but it would be useless to make cxlraels 
witliout the accompanying cuts and diagrams. I'he feat of nceromaue} 
described in the liifc of Benvenuto Cellini, by wliieli legions of devils were 
raised in tlic Coliseum at lionic, is account(‘d for by 8ir D. Breu stor by 
supposing tliat the nccromarieer employed one or more conca^•e mirrors or 
Icii.ses. 

Ill treating of illusions depending on the ear, Sir David Brewster records 
a variety of instances in which ventriloquism hn.s produced all the effects of 
magic. With the feats of M. Alexandre the Knglish public are familiar. 

M. St. Gille, a grocer of St. Germain cn liUy, whose pcrformancc.s have 
been recorded by the Abbe de la Chapellc, had occasion to shelter himself 
from a storm in a neighbouring convent, where the monks were in deep 
mourning for a miich-csteeincd member of their cominunity who had been 
recently buried. While lamenting over the tomb of their deceased brother 
the .slight honours which had been paid to his memory, a voice was suddenly 
heard to issue from the )*oof of the choir, bewailing the condition of the de- 
ceased in purgatory, and reproving the brotherhood for their want of zeal. 
The tidings of this supernatural event brought the whole brotherhood to the. 
church. The voice from above repeated its lamentations and reproaches, and 
the whole convent fell upon their faces, and vowed to make a reparation of 
their error. They accordingly chaunted in full choir a de profundis, during 
the intervals of which the spirit of the departed monk expressed his satisfac- 
tion at their pious exercises. The prior afterwards inveighed against modern 
scepticism on the subject of apparitions, and M. St. Gille had great difficulty 
in convincing the fraternity that the whole was a deception. 
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Amongst the properties of sound, there is one mentioned and explained 
by Sir David Brewster, which has its analogy also in light, too remarkable 
not to be noticed, having more of the marvellous in it, as he observes, than 
any result within the wide range of the sciences. It is this: ‘^two loud 
sounds may be made to produce silence, and two strong lights to produce 
darkness.” The causes are very simple, and satisfactorily demonstrated. 

Amongst the phenomena of the natural world, which, being upon a grand 
scale and of rare occurrence, still, to a certain extent, wear the aspect of 
preternatural appearances, may be enumerated the Spectre of the BrocAen^ 
the Fata Morgana^ the Spectre Ship, and the Mirage. TJicsc, and a 
variety of analogous wonders, are treated of in the sixth letter. We sub- 
join an account and explanation of the Brocken Spectre, with which we 
conclude our imperfect notice of this very curious work : 

One of the best accounts of the spectre of the Brocken is that which is 
given by M. Haue, who saw it on the of May, 17J17* After having been 
on the summit of the mountain no less than thirty times, he had at last the 
good fortune of witnessing the object of his curiosity. The sun rose about 
four o’clock in the morning through a serene atmosphere. In the south-west, 
towards Achterinannsliohc, a brisk west wind carried before it the transparent 
vapours, which had not yet been condensed into thick heavy clouds. About u 
quarter past four he went towards the inn, and looked round to sec whether 
the atmosphere would afford him a free prospect towards the south-west, 
when he observed at a very great distance, towards Achtermannshohe, a human 
figure of a monstrous size, ilis hat, having been almost carried away by a 
violent gust of wind, he suddenly raised his hand to his head, to protect his 
hat, and the colossal figure did the same. He immediately made another 
movement by bending his body, — an action which was repeated by the spectral 
figure. M. Haue was desirous of making farther experiments, but the figure 
disappeared. He remained, however, in the same position, expecting its re- 
turn, and in a few minutes it again made its appearance on the Achter- 
mannshohe, when it mimicked his gestures as before. He then called the 
landlord of the inn, and having both taken the same position which he had 
before, they looked tow'ards the Achtermannshohe hut saw nothing. In a very 
short space of time, however, two colossal figures were formed over the above 
eminence, and after bending their bodies and imitating the gestures of the two 
spectators, they disappeared. Retaining their position, and keeping their eyes 
still fixed upon the same spot, the two gigantic spectres again stood before 
them, and were joined by a third. Every movement that they made was imi- 
tated by the three figures, but the effect varied in its intensity, being sometimes 
weak and faint, and at other times strong and well-defined. 

The spectre of the Brocken and other phenomena of the same kind have 
essentially a different origin from those which arise from unequal refraction. 
They are merely shadows of the observer projected on dense vapour or thin 
fleecy clouds, which have the power of reflecting much light. They are seen 
most frequently at sun-rise, because it is at that time' that the vapours and 
clouds necessary for their production are most likely to be generated ; and 
they can be seen only when the sun is throwing his rays horizontally, because 
the shadow of the observer would otherwise be thrown either up in the air, or 
down upon the ground. 
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ON THE CHALDEES AND BABYLONIANS. 

No. IT. 

The next point to which our attention should be directed relates to some 
particulars in the Babylonian and Chaldee religion, although it may be found 
impossible in many instances to separate the one from the other. The scanty 
remains of early history, the suspicious nature of some of its records, and 
the confusion of Babylonians not only witli Chaldees, but with Assyrians, 
and even occasionally with Syrians, present obstacles in these to a 

clear analysis, which we may not hope to surmount. To these may be 
added the prevailing similarity, nay Jilmost identity, which pervaded ancient 
theologies, than which nothing is more calculated to lead astray the un- 
biassed inquirer, by presenting to him various counterparts to Jiis different 
points of research, and tlius often misguiding him w’ith respect to the coun- 
tries between whicli tlie affinity really existed. 

There is no country on which this circumstanec may be presumed to have 
had a fuller oj)eration than Babylonia, the rites of whicli theorists have 
referred to Egypt, to India, and to Persia, according to their own parti- 
cular views ; } et, on the other hand, since it may be proved that the Baliy- 
lonian system extended to y\ssyria, and even to Mesopotamia, and since it 
is to be conjectured that the pagan worship of Syria and Palestine belonged 
to the same or a cognate school, wo shall scarcely err in our general infe- 
rence by considering them in some degree conjointly. Where so iinjiortant 
an empire as the Assyrian, then the Babylonian, existed, the intercourse 
between it and tlie kingdoms of the East must have been considerable : the 
commercial system of anticjuity, as well as wars, must have led to this 
result. If then we rollect on the position of Babylonia and Assyria with 
respect to JVrsia and Media, remembering also the early connection nflirined 
to have been maintained between Babylon and India, ami the legends of 
the various colonics of Osiris, Sesostris, Hercules, and Bel, it will follow 
that the main character of religion in these regions must have been necessa- 
rily the same, however dilfcrciit features of it may have changed through 
time and place ; consequently, it is manifest that it will be impossible to 
point out with security the places from which each separate rite proceeded, 
or to prove whether Babylon, India, or Egypt had the real claim of priority 
as possessors of great religious establishments. The plains of Shinar stand 
recorded as the nursing-spot of astrology and demonology ; there the rude 
system first sprang into being ; but where it received its cultivation, its 
mysteries, and complicated parts, the vast lacuna^ in ancient history forbid 
us to determine. Now, if the (‘iialdees originally came from the Arme- 
nian mountains, from their proximity to Media and their migratory habits, 
it will Il)c natural to suppose their theology to have been allied to that which 
generally prevailed in those countries, and to have become more similar to 
the Babylonian after their connection wdlh the , Assyrian empire ; conse- 
quently, after their conquest of Babylon, they must have found much which 
was adapted to their former superstitions ; and it is, probably, from this 

/fifi«/.J((?M/*.N.S.VoL.9.No.33.' C 
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cause that, after the Medo-Persian conquest, no particular change is re- 
corded to have taken place in its religious institutions. 

But the original tongue of the Chaldees remains unknown, and will only 
be discovered if the characters on the bricks shall ever be ascertained, and 
proved to belong to a language distinct from that vulgarly called Chaldee 
and the Persian. Certain passages in Diodorus Siculus and others aftbrd 
grounds for the idea that a sacerdotal language prevailed in Babylon, and 
the analogy of many Sanskrit roots to otliers in the dialect of Babylon, 
strengthens Colonel Kennedy's liypothesis, that the Sanskrit once flourished 
in this region. There are, indeed, so many vocables common to this and 
the members of the Semitic family, that when we consider the utter discre- 
pancy of their grammars, we can only explain the phenomenon by Colonel 
Kennedy's idea, or by attributing it to the effects of remote national inter- 
course. How the Persian became admixed with the Babylonian we histori- 
cally know. Yet, as this was a dialect of the Arabic family, and as many 
names of the Chaldee dynasty ^vince the tongue from which they proceeded 
to have been one of a diflbrent stock, and as we have also titles of deities 
which arc incapable of explanation from the common language of the country, 
we must either assume these to have belonged to the genuine Chaldee or to 
the sacerdotal tongue. An inquiry into this subject is necessarily one of 
historical importance, as perhaps affording a clue to the unravelling of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, and thus, rescuing many unknown occurrences from 
oblivion: it may, therefore, be worth while to put Colonel Kennedy's 
notion to the test, though we may scarcely expect to discover the highly 
cultivated orthographical standard of the present Sanskrit. 

The idolatrous inhabitants of Palestine worshipped Baal ( ), who has 

been identified with Bel ( h ) ; but notwithstanding the authority of Gesc- 
nius, the elision of the radical ^ renders the asserted identity very suspicious. 
It would appear from the statements of Herodotus, that Bel was a Bal»y Io- 
nian deity long before the irruption of the Chaldees ; but as Herodotus did 
not accurately distinguish the Chaldees from the Babylonians, and as the 
Biblical accounts mention nothing of the latter before the power of the 
former, we can deduce no positive inference from his statements. Cicero 
de Naiurd Deorum denominates Bel Hercules Indivusy and from certain 
traditions common to the two, some have imagined him the same personage 

as the Indian Bali ( <s( ), in which they are supported by a legend. 


which states his Chaldee name to have been Maciiajjel, which may with- 
out hesitation be pronounced to be Should even this legend 

be devoid of authority, the name may yet have proceeded from the root 


^ to nourish, to sustain ' (whence ^ power, strength '), if it 

shall appear that the sacerdotal tongues of India and Babylon were cognate. 

Another deity of these parts was Nebo (Saj, Lxx., A 

mountain on the other side of the Jordan opposite to Jericho, a city in the 
tribe of Reuben and another in that of Judah, were denominated from him : 
—-he is proved by a passage in Isaiah to have been a Babylonian idol, and 
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has been presumed to have been the regent of the planet Mercury. Miinter 
appears to consider the word to be ^ interpres deorum \ but he 
falls into the common error of considering the classical Mercury the same as 
his planet under an Oriental name. A question may, indeed, here arise, as 
to the origin of the title ; for, not to mention the Hebrew or Syriac, we 
find in the Arabic ’(from U), ^ high, exalted,' and in Sanskrit also 
discover * atmosplicre,^ a>thcr, heaven,' both exactly accordant with 


all that we know of this deaster. Let us, however, examine the names 
into which his title enters, from the Sanskrit according to its cruder forms. 
Thus is probably Nebo with the affix ‘belonging 

to ' (a servant oQ Nebo ; conqueror,' and (nom. 

‘chief’ (er^pT ‘ cherishing,* and ‘/ire'), and the 

variorum reading, ^ehuchadrez:zary may be explained by the substitution 
of or ‘wise, intelligent.* Nehttsaradan'\‘ 

‘ chief,* or ‘ hero and or^nf^ , ‘ first, preeminent.* 

Neb ash ash ban i Nebo, ‘ to instruct,' perhaps with the termination 

Nabofiad, Nebo and ‘ to rejoice,' or ‘ to send.' 

Nabonassary^ Nebo, oft , ‘ to guide,* and hero.* Nahopa- 

lassar^W Nebo, ‘to protcel,' and , ‘ a hero.' Naburiatiy 

Nebo and ^ ‘ to l)e born,* perhaps with an affix, quasi dicas^ Nebone 

satus. Nabonabf Nebo and ‘ like, resembling,’ and Samgar 


Nebo,% ‘ a soldier (affixed to the name of) Nebo.* 

With the Sclavonic etymologies which have been offered we shall not 
interfere, since they carry with them their own refutation. Among the 
idols of Palestine and Syria la and 'ap appear in Isaiahy Ixv. 11, to have 
been worshipped, although they are not exhibited as idols, in our transla- 
tion. About these, though we may not hazard positive assertions, we would 

conjecturally observe, that is one of the names of 

Vishnu, doubtless from ‘ to thunder :* but, whether the Semitic la , 


* Those mule forms arc sido])tc«l hecausc, until more light be obtained, it will be impossible to ascer- 
tain the i>eculiar forms which may have existed in liabylon. 

t Absurdly rcndcretl by IJohlcn ^ dominus cckH, 


t By Bohlen, , Nehonis eultor. 

Some have derived the latter part from the Arabic , Hebrew . Qu. 
g In Canon. Ptol, Nebuchadnezzar is called NiC/SaxoAflce'etpof, which has the same sense* 
meaning to ' protect* to defend.’ According to Dohlen*^0 ! * Nebo elephas ignit : acil. Dei. 

^ In Jer. xxxix. 3 * he is called "W * which agrees with this etymology :-<iccording to Bohlen* 

^ ^ ^ ** * Radius Nebonia. 
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* good fortune/ Arabice *3^, whence Heliopolis in Syria was called 

bore any mythological relation to the deity, is a point too abstruse to 
be settled without additional documents. Hyde argues Gad to have been 
the regent of Jupiter, Vitringa to have been the sun, and CJcricus the moon : 
— if Vitringa be correct, the character will correspond to that of Vishnu, 
of whom Surya is a mere personification. 

But who was Meni? Was it the Egyptian Mnevi? — jrf&r 
a serpent chief of Patala ? — or worshipped in the Caaba by tlie pagan 
Arabs long before Mohammed ? Plic libations mentioned in the 1 Icbrew 
page to have been poured out to Meni will perhaps more closely accord with 
the rites offered to the Dt inferi and departed spirits, and therefore to the 
Hindu Mani, than to the other two ; nevertheless, wc know not sufficient 
to conduct us to a conclusion. It may not, however, be objected, that the 
paronomasia in the succeeding verse of Isaiah restricts the name to a He- 
brew source, because there never existed a nation of anticpiity, which, pos- 
sessing a root from which the title of a god or celebrated personage might 
be derived, neglected to avail itself of the circumstance : — of this the 
etymology of the name of Moses in Kxodus is an ample [)roof. 

Still, wc may naturally suppose, that certain idols took their titles from 
the vernacular Babylonian or Syriac, though wc will not implicitly rely on 
the deductions of (icscnius. As to tlie planets to which they have been 
separately referred, the subject appears one of mere conjecture ; for, whilst 
wc admit the same demiurgic and tistronomieal deifies to have been wor- 
shipped with almost similar superstitions, wlierevcr this [)nrticular idolatry 
flourished, it has nevertheless become a matter of impracticability to define 
with accuracy the individual functions and rites of many which Avcrc vene- 
rated in Babylonia and Assyria. From these regions, as an acute scholar 
has remarked, may have proceeded at first those grand leading principles, 
which we still perceive in India, to Greeks and Etruscans, and from tliem 
to the more distant W’est. Hence, also, the solution of the phenomenon 
respecting the connection of languages between the cast and west. 

It is confessed that the present inquiry is one of conjecture ; but as it will 
hereafter remain to be verified, it may deserve attention, for it at least tends 
to show, that the assertions of the Greek historians are not totally unsup- 
ported by corroborations derived from language. The rites of Ashtaroth or 
Astartc doubtless corresponded to those of Mylitta and B’havani, 

and these deities have been pronounced counterparts to Venus, the water- 
born goddess of beauty. Mylitta was certainly the Babylonian or Assyrian 
name from -li; , whence also the Carthaginian goddess Tholath, implying 

* the universal mother.' Hesychius, however, states, that she was likewise 

♦ 

styled Salambo, which came manifestly from (nom. ), ‘water/ 

and ‘to be,' — ^precisely the of the Greeks. Berosus adds, 

that'^O^ 0 («M», in Syncellus was another name assigned to her, 

and affirms the signification of the world to be ‘ the moon,' ierc^^fcf 
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consequently, it appears to be a compound of , ^tlic moon,' 

and TT3][ or , ^ to shine.' Kohler has shewn that Astara (another 
reading of x\starte in tlie Sab^ean books) and Anerges were 
(’abiri. Anerges, perhaps the same as ^ri 3 , Arabice has been 

deduced from light/ and ^ to revolve,' i.e. tlie sun; yet sij , 
* the dawn ' — the name of the sun's charioteer (er^^e the sun ) — and 

3Tt^ , ^ a sphere ’ or globe, is equally satisfactory. 

We always observe in countries possessing large and important rivers, 
that the pantheon abounds with marine or fluvial deities. I'his was the ease 
in the vicinity of the Tigris and Euphrates. Hence we read of inen-iish 
and deities coming from the ocean or river, among whom Oannes is one of 
the most prominent on record. Remembering tlie impetuous course ofUhe 
Euphrates, w'e may imagine his name to be compounded of ^ a heavy 

tide, a rolling sea, a bore,' and isa , ^Tiord.’ But Dagon, who is ap- 
parently the same as the Babylonian Odacou, seems to claim a Semitic 
origin, e.g-. ^ a flsh.' Xisuihrus, who Avas perhaps another character of 

Oannes, is clearly referable to fit , Ho rule, to inhabit, to ])ossess,' and 
or , Hhe ocean,* between Avhich ^ may have been 

inserted conformably, perchance, to the local dialect, .leremiah likewise 
notices INI crodach as a Babylonian deity (Avritten in some codices ) 
in importanee nearly equal to Bel, of wdiosc altributcs and character nothing 
however is knoAvn. If his epithet Avas borroAved from Mhe ocean,' 


and 5^1^ , ‘ a donor,' Ac., lie may also be enumerated among the others 
of this class : nevertheless, from those avIio adopted his name, such as 


Mcrodach-Baladan or Baladas 


(perhaps 


‘ nourish- 


ed or cherished by Miradak or Merodach '), Evil Merodach, iMesessi Mor- 
dach, Sisi INIordach, IMardocentes, and Mardocempad, it is evident, that 
he Avas one of the principal deities of Babylon. 

The AA^orship of tire, from time immemorial, Avas a prominent part of 
Eastern devotion, and Avas observed in Babylonia long before the Rersian 
conquest. In As.syria and Syria it also every Avhere prevailed. We retr.ace 

it in Esar 'vdiosc title most evidently entered into the 

names of EsarhaddoNy Sharezety and many others ; and Ave may verify 
our assertion by the recorded fact, that the elements, particularly air 
and lire, Averc among the primitive objects of Avorship in these coun- 
tries. We likcAvisc remark Rimmon, an Assyrian and Canaanitisli 
deity, IVmu Avhom several places AAX're denominated, which has been 
variously derived from , do*) , and even Aom pan , ^ a pomegranate.' 
From the interpretation of Hcsychius, €)*«?, some have 

argued him to have been the same as one of the Uanias, although it would be 
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difficult chronologically to authenticate the hypothesis. On other grounds, 
Rimmon has been imagined the planet Venus, and on some still difierent, 
the planet Saturn. a title of the Indian Cama, or god of love, 

answers to the name, but though, it cannot be determined if they were the 
same, the fact of a city in the plains or valley of Megiddo having been 
called Hadad-Rimmon, would incline us to connect this deity with rites 
somewhat similar to those of Mylitta. 

In Nineveh was an equally unknown idol, called Nisroch, wdiich the 
followers of Ral)})inical traditions have supposed to have been Saturn, and 
to have been worshipped under the form of a dove. Among the Assyrians 
the moon was a male deity, Deus Lanas” as among the Hindus and 
other ancient people : may not this raiiU', ilh j cfore, have proceeded from 


^ night,’ an^."^^, ‘to move,’ or ‘ to shine ?’ since the Hin- 

dus not unfrequently apply to it tlic epithet 

It has been the general opinion, thatThammuz, who was also worshipped 
in IJabylon, was Adonis. The legend which Maimonides has })reserved in 
his More/i Nebochim, that the name was derived from Tharnmuz, an idola- 
trous priest, is scarcely worthy of notice. His festival was partly one of 
mourning and one of jubilee, like that of t he lost and re-found Osiris, or, as 
Creuzer has shown, the sun in winter and summer. In AV<?XvW'I’haminuz 
certainly appears in connection with mourning : — ^ ^ ^ darkness, 

gloom ’ (whence Ta?na-Gana syml>olizes a state of darkness or ignorance), 
will not very inaptly express all that is recorded of him. Alorus, the first 
mythical king of Babylon, m Iio is identified with Bel, or the sun, is plainly 
a Babylonian title — “liM-VN, ‘ the god of light/ 

Whether there be any analogy between the names of Durga and Derccto, 
each must decide for himself. No one conversant with thefHindu system 
can possibly examine tlie records of Babylon (scanty as they arc) without 
observing many decided parallels : — the deification of heroes, ever insepa- 
rable from the planetary w'orship, most probably originated in Babylonia, 
and there also sprang the first germ of that system which afterwards spread 
its influence over the East. Babylonia, therefore, instead of Egypt, may 
more correctly Vje accounted the nursing-cradle of the world. 

Conformably to this system of deification, Nimrod, undoubtedly an histo- 
rical personage, became elevated to the heavenly Orion, or the b'pa of Job 
and Amos; and though we read of Bel’s tomb, like that of Jupiter in 
Crete, of one as well as of the other it may be said, with the Poet, 


’^iva^et'r 

0^ g<r« tft/g/. 

Agathias quotes from Berosus, that Hercules was worshipped at Babylon, 
under the name of whom, like the Tyrian Hercules Mclearth, we 

may infer to have been an incarnation of the sun. The nearest term to 
this is ‘twilight,* or , twilight personified as the daughter 

of Brahma and wife of Siva: — the term, however, denotes ‘noon’ and 
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other parts of the day. We, indeed, read of a deified sage and Jaina 
emperor of the universe called , but can trace no connection be- 

tween them beyond the name. In the Rhenisches Museum, Professor 
Miillcr has discussed llie titles* Sandon and Sardan, wliich have been 
supposed to be connected with Agathias avers Sandon to liave 

been of ancient Persian origin. In Sanskrit we remark |r1*i in the 
sense of eternal, &c., a cognomen of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, and in 
the femitiine, oftheir Sactis: and if Sardan be a correct reading, it must be 
a compound of , * essence,* and 2CT , ^ to give,* whence Durga and 

Saraswati are denominated But neither of these seems per- 

fectly applicable to Hercules Sandys, and the names were probably distinct. 

From the circumstance of sacred doves having been kept in the Assyrian 
and neighbouring temples, Creuzer has asserted such to have been tlie 
form under which Semiramis was worshipped, her name implying in Sans- 
krit a ' mountain-dove.* I know not his authority beyond 
mountain.’ Miinler has adopted the notion, and endeavoured to fortify it 
by Biblical passages, in which he supposes Babylon metaphorically ex- 
pressed by^ ^a dove;* but these are capable of a very diiferent iiiter- 
jirctation. A member of the Royal Society of literature considers her a 
Samaritan ; but this is a mere play on the word, and destitute of all corro- 
borative evidence. But, since Herodotus avers that the overflowings of the 
Euphrates made Babylon like a sea or Jake, until Semiramis restrained 

them by dams, may not the name be rather deducible from ^T,‘a 

boundary, bank, or shore,’ and , ^ water* (or ^a river*), 

perhaps, originally with the allix 0^ or ? 'Phe correctness of Hero- 
dotus is avouched by Is. xiv. 23, where he seems to threalon Babylon 
with a reduction to its former condition. 

Daniascius says that was the name of the male, and of the 

female principle : the first appears to be the participle ^ nourish- 

ing,* with an intensive or the coninion Babylonian article prefixed, and 
TuvS-e, who, in this document is called ©g»v,’* a corruption of 

, ^ the mother of the gods.* Their son is denominated Meuvfctg” 
which recalls to our minds , a cognomen of Brahma, Vishnu, 

Cama, &c., from riiiciple, and , a title of 

Cama, nearly equivalent to the other. The next race mentioned in this 
document is styled Aetx^v s.ett Unless Dagon with some energy 

be intended, Daksha — Daksliayini and Dakshina may assert their claims. 
The third race is named ** kaV whether these relate to 

and and even as all applied to the sun, or to 

* I animadverted on these in the Foreign Literary Gazette. 
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the Kinnaras and the Suras with the Babylonian article prefixed^ is a diffi- 
culty which may not be solved. From these sprang three, Af^v, 
jfcflfi ’Aov.'' Wc may reasonably expect many of these to have been titles of 
one and the same deity, multiplied by tradition into distinct personages : 
thus, Anos seems to be ^ , a title of the sun with the Greek termina- 
tion; lllinos, perhaps the introducer of agriculture in Baby- 

lonia, whence Baladcva received also the same cognomen in India; and 
Aos, j)robably another solar epithet, =: ^ ^ . From Aos and Aa,vKn 

came Bel the Demiurgus: Dauke, therefore, is doubtless , ^thc 


earth,* although in Hindu mythology we discover both , the mo- 
ther of Krishna, and , the mother of one of the Munis. 


There is every thing in this legend to support the idea, either of a sacer- 
dotal language in Babylon allied to the Sanskrit, or of the genuine Chaldee 
having been sonic dialect of it. Tlit^ counterparts in religion lead us nearly 
to the same result. However fabulous be the Apocryphal story of Bel and 
the Dragon, it at least tends to prove other allirinations, that the serpent- 
worship prevailed there, like that of Vasuki and the Xagas in India; and 
the Babylonian gems are sufficient to convince us, that cows, oxen, <\:c. 
had divine honours ascribed to them, like the lOgyptian Apis and Mnevi, 
and the Hindu Surab’hi. The cutting oiF of the heads of Brahma and Bel 
arc not dilferent in origin, and the philosophical characters of Bel and 
Omorca, as the male and female principles, were perhajis only known to 
the vulgar by a custom similar to the Linga and Yonijiuja. Tlic 

or Bo?tulia were correspondent to the 8alagrama, and Mii liter 
believes all the conical stones found near tlie Tigris to have l>ccn of this 
description, and argues, not without jdausibility, that from this belief may 
have arisen the stone images of (he gods. Though it is clear from the 
Jewish prophets, that the Babylonian idols were commonly of wood, but 
often overlaid with gold and precious suVistances, yet Daniel iv<!ords stone 
images in Babylon. Marble idols have also been found under its ruins : 
now, as it is known tliat the vicinity yields no stone, it is presumjitive that 
these must have been brought by the Chaldees. They could not have lieen 
introduced by the Persians. The Babylonian festivals also had a close rela- 
tion to those of the jiagan world in general: — one Athena?us calls gogrijy 
'IctKiZvy which corresponded to the Saturnalia of the Homans, and had a 
well-known counterpart in India. The term itself is Babylonian from 
Arabice and the slave, who presided over it, dressed as a king, and 

called by the Greeks Zwyayjjj, derived his epithet from |aD . The procession 
of images and lectisternia, the bloodless and bloody offerings practised there, 
were in perfect unison with those which wc may observe in various places, 
and when we consider their vicinity to Assyria, the former situation of the 
Phoenicians on the Red Sea, the intercourse which must have existed with 
Syria either across the desert or through Mesopotamia, and the early traffic 
of the xArabs witli Hindustan, wc shall hnd sufficiently adequate causes to 
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explain the effects. These, tlioiigh Babylonia wore llie parent-seat ol the 
great idolatry, will show how its more complicated parts may lia\c Ikmmi 
transmitted to it from other regions. Julius Valerius makes mention of ili«^ 
oracle of Bel ; and it would liavo been strange, if the mighty Babylon liad 
been wanting in oracular responses, necromancy, and other divinatory pro- 
cesses. From the extended adoption of the rites of Mylitta, i\Jiinler even 
conjectures the ni:;rni3q, about which so much has been fruitlessly written, to 
have been tents erected for the purpose of those rites. The magi of Babylon 
have also been incorrectly supposed of Persian origin, since, long before the 
invasion by that nation, Jeremiah mentioned their president among 

the Chaldees: but after the occupation of the city by the Persians, wc can 
scarcely doubt that they imbibed the magian doctrines of their coinjucrors. 
Sanconiatho, in his cosmogony, notices two orders , — Kxi Mayog, on 
which Wagner has indulged himself in most visionary ideas. ^'Auwog may 
be either a metathesis of 3r?Tir , a title of a brahman, or a participial 
form of , ^ to serve, to honour and Muyo^, like the Persian ^ 

appears to have originated in the root , ^ to worship,* with the affix 
being changed to ^ ), whence also came the Sanskrit word 
a Mug, the country of the Mugs,' &c. Some, from a certain simi- 


larity in his functions, have identified the with the . It is 

evident, however, from the theism of the Persians and the denionolatry of the 
Babylonians, that when they are mentioned in tlie time of the C'haldees, 
there must have been a remarkable difference between the two orders: as 
their general name, in the time of Daniel, seems to have been ‘ 

men,* yo was probably a term borrowed from the Chaldee, properly so 
called. 

These have been variously classed : JMiinter arranges them in the follow- 
ing manner: supposed to have been decipherers of pictorial or hiero- 

glyphic characters, which is tin* name given by Moses to tlie iOgyptian 
order. Some have retraced this name to the Coptic, and others liavc 


imagined it to be the Persian , but it may also have had a rela- 
tion to , ‘wise, learned, skilful* which will moreover 

answer to Daniel’s occasional acceptation of it in the sense of ‘diviners and 
astrologers.* — magicians, or those who, from their kno^vIedge of the 
secrets of nature, wore so accounted : — > probably, astronomers or 
astrologers, both of Semitic origin. — pn , augurs or soothsay ers : (pcrha])s 

there is some trace of this in the root search, to investigate;* 


though jt rather appears to be Semitic.) — D'-fe , Clialdees, whom Miinter 
conjectures to have been those who, after their conquest of Baby lon, were 
initiated into the magian institutes. Possibly, they belonged to tlie sacer- 
dotal class of the genuine Chaldees; for these- must have had their own 
Asial, .N.S. V ol. D.No.JJ. J ^ 
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classes, over each of which was a president subject to the Archiinagus, and 
Ihcir privileges and possessions, as recorded by Diodorus Siculus, closely 
iip pro xi mated to the nature of those belonging to the Hindu and Kgyptian 
pricstliood. Diodorus has prcservcd^tlic name of one of their must dislin- 
^'uislu'd Archimagi, — BsAge-yff, wliich Avas decidedly a compound of I3cl and 

, 'chief* or ' ruler,’ ?'.e. appointed by Bel ; and the I’almyreno inscrip- 
tions mention another magian high priest, called onniaio or o'lni'Dio , which 
(loorgi most strangely renders • It cannot be expected that the 

meaning of this name should be precisely defined ; but F u ould compare 


Avith it , a Budd'ha or deified teacher of the Baudd’hists, or 

' a sacrifice,’ Avith , ' to kill ’ , ' a sacrificer.’ 

Now, as these magi had several religious establishmcnfs, among A\'iiieh may 
be enumerated that in Babylon, that at Drehod in (’hahhT*a, that at Bor- 
sipj)a in Bab\ Ionia, that at I lipparcnc in Mesopotamia, ScC., however they 
may have differed from each other in peculiar sectarian dogmatism, Ave can 
j)lainly perceive how their wisdom became celebrated oven by those Avho 
knew little else of them limn their fame. And this was perhaps still more 
the ease Avhen they appended to their previous erudition the higher doctrine 
of the Persians respecting the counteracting principles of the universe, and 
the multitudinous host of Jzeds, Amshaspands, and Furuhers Avith Avhieh 
they overloaded their theology. ’I'ho Uaht/ionii Numeric however, seem 
to have been anterior to this incorporation of faith and to have been those 
gcmnti ie and cabbalistical reveries, in which the .lows indulged themselves 
after their captivity. 

In this paper it has been attempted to examine if any grounds existed in 
sup[)oj I (d’ the hypothesis, tliat this order of priests had a sacerdotal lan- 
guage, and that some dialect of the Sanskrit fas (h)lonel Kennedy imagines) 
once tloiirislied in Babylonia, in the hope that it may hereafter be applied to 
the purijose of developing the long hidden mysteries of the Babylonian 
bricks. It is not Avished that any further stress be laid on these etymolo- 
gies tlian future inquiries shall justify : it is suflicient if they prove that there 
is some probable Avarrant fur having recourse to the Sanskrit in a research of 
this nature. 


D. G. Wait. 
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BIOGUAPHY 01<- ABDALLAH BEN ZOBAYII.* 

With the exception of Alt, no indivhliinl amongst the Arabians wJio, in 
in the first century of the Hegira, aspired to the dignity of khnlif, combined so 
many powerful claims, and possessed in so high a degree tbe (piallfications 
which should influence the suffrages of the Moslems, as Abdallah, the son of 
Zobayr.f No one could boast a more illustrious descent : on both sides, bis 
family was united by numerous bonds of relationshij) with Mahomet and bis 
principal companions. Zobayr, the father of Abdallah, was one of the pro- 
phet’s apostles, and one of the ten to whom he had formally promised a place 
in paradise ; and after Mahomet’s death, he was one of the electors who nomi- 
nated the first khalif. The maternal grandmother of Abdallah was Safiah, 
daughter of Abd-almotaleb and aunt of Mahomet. His mother, Asma, was the 
daughter of Abu-bekr the Just. The surname of Abdallah was Ahn-behr or 
Ahu-hohayr : the former was most commonly used. Aysha, the favourite vviie 
of Mahomet, was his maternal aunt. Khadiga, the prophet’s first wife, ,wris 
his father’s paternal aunt. 

Asma, Abdallah’s mother, emigrated from Mecca to Medina whilst )uegn:int 
with him ; she was delivered in the first year of the Hegira. According to 
another account, he was born twenty months after the commencement of the 
era. He was the first child born at Medina of mohajir (‘emigrant’) parents, 
lie was the eldest son of Zobayr. His mother carried him to Mahomet and 
placed him upon his knee. The [)rophct called for a date, chewed it, and then 
spat into the infant’s mouth, who thus, say the historians, received, as his rir.-,t 
aliment, the saliva of the apostle of God. The latter then rubbed thebalie’s 
palate with the date, blessed him, and implored the favour of the Almiglity 
upon him. 

The birth of Abdallah was a source of great joy to the niohajirs, because a 
report had prevailed amongst them that the Jew's, by means of enchantmcMts;, 
had doomed them to die without issue. Mahomet gave the child the niune t)f 
Abdallah, that of his father, and the surname of his inalernal graiulfailicr, 
Ahn-bekr. 

The first word Abdallah could pronounce distinctly was seyf, ‘sword,' which 
he was never tired of repeating. Zolm}^, at this, exclaimed that the chilil 
would be one day a warrior of renown.J 

Abdallah was but eight years of age when he declared in favour of the 
pseudo-prophet, who signified his approbation by a kind smile and a ffatlci ing 
encomium. Aysha was very fond of Abdallah, treated him as if lie had hccMi 
her own son, superintended his education, and at her death named him her 
heir.* 

During the life-time of Mahomet and the khalifat of Abii-hekr and Omar, 
Abdallah resided at Medina. One day, being at play with other children of 
his own age, an Arab, passing, cried out after these young folk; they iuujic- 
diatelyflcd, except Abdallali, who retreated slowly, when the Arab, wliowas 
the khalif Omar, coining up to him said, “why did you not run like your com- 
panions?’’ — “Prince of the Faithful,” replied the child, “ I hail done noihiiyg 
wrong, conscijiientiy I had no reason to fear, and the road was not so nanow 
as to rei/iiire me to give way to you.” 

Abdallah was present with his father at the battle of Varmook, in which 

• Abriclpitl from nn elaborate “ Historical Memoir oiitbc I.ifeof Alntallah lM?n ZoUair/’ fiom oti,;! !.!! 
autborities, by M. iJcatukm euk, in lav Juuniul .tsintiuitc for Anril-June, 
t ^?ak^isi. ± Taki cdditi iVi i. 
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the Greeks were completely defeated. When the Arabs entered Egypt, under 
Amrii ben Alas, Abdallah was, with his father and brother, in tlie Mnsiilman 
nriny : all three attested by their signature the treaty with the Copts, whereby 
the latter stipulated to pay an annual tribute to the victors.* lie presided, by 
order of Othnian, at the edition and transcription of the CornUy in conjunc- 
tion with Za 3 ’d ben Thabet, Se 3 'd ben Asy, and Abd-alrahmen ben Ilarcth. 
In A.II. 29, he took the city of Istakhiir.+ 

Soon after, the khalif Othnian despatched a body of troops, under Abdallah 
ben Saad, governor of Egypt, to make the conquest of Africa.^ This officer 
encountered, in his passage, the patrician Gregory,}) prince of Africa, at the 
head of 120,000 men, who fought a number of battles with the Musulinans. 
Othman, uneasy at receiving no intelligence from his army, sent Abdallah hen 
Zobayr, at the head of a large botly^ of troops, to procure and transmit an accu- 
rate report of the situation oftlie army. 

Abdallah reached the camp by forced marches, and was received with cries 
of joy and the ejaculation “ God is great !*’ Gregory heard these sounds in 
the camp of the Moslems, and learning they had received a reinforcement, was 
dejected at the news. Prior to the arrival of Abdallah, the Musulinans had 
commenced an engagement with the 01101113 ' before dawn, which they continued 
till noon : when the cry was heard which announced the time of prayer, both 
sides, with one accord, returned to their tents and rested till the following 
day. Abdallah, joining during the action, observed that the general was not 
at the head oftlie Musulinans, and w’a.s informed that he kept himself aloof on 
account of a proclamation made b 3 ' Gregory, that if any one of his soldiers 
killed Abdallah ben Saad, he should receive 100,000 pieces of gold anil his 
daughter in marriage. Abdallah' visited the general, and persuaded him to 
proclaim a similar reward to any one who should kill Gregory, with the addi- 
tion that he should be appointed governor of the provinces dependent upon 
him. II The suggestion was adopted. Abdallah then proposed a stratagem, in 
order to bring the contest to a speedy issue, namely, to leave in camp a select 
body of the Musulmaii troops, to wear out the Greeks by a protracted combat, 
and then to fall upon them with the fresh troops. With the assent oftlie com- 
panions of the prophet, who were present, this scheme w'as put into execution. 
A chosen body of Moslems w'as left in camp, each having Ids horse ready 
saddled ; and with the main army the general marched out, engaged the Greeks, 
and prolonged the combat till noon. At the cry for prayers, the Greeks pre- 
pared to retire, according to custom ; but Ebn Zobayr continued the coniiict 
with renewed vigour, till they were spent with fatigue. He then sounded a 
retreat. The soldiers of both armies laid down their arms, and threw them- 
selves on the ground to get some repose. Ebn Zobayr, in the mean time, led 
out the fresh troops from camp, and rushed upon the Greeks, who were unpre- 
pared for this onset, with furious impetuosity', amidst shouts of “ God is 
great!” The Greeks had not time to take up their arms, and W’erc routed 
with frightful slaughter. Gregory fell by the hand of Ebn Zobayr; his 
daughter, who was amongst the prisoners, was given to him by the Arabian 
general, and Zobayr made her his concubine. The Musulinans got an immense 
booty: each horseman had 3,000 pieces of gold, and each foot soldier i,000. 
Another account states that Ebn Zobayr himself declared that he won the 

* Abu’lmah'&st'n. | Fasi, .'inil the author of the Kituh AlfahrfiHt. 

% See an historical account of the C^inciuest of Africa by the Arabs, by M. Otter, Asiatic Journal, 
vol. xxi. p. 7*U. 

§ George, governor of Africa, according to M. Otter. 

y Fasi, Nowairi, iho Kitabtihif(iuti, ifar. 
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victor}^ in the following manner. Gregory had attacked the Moslem camp, 
and Ebn Zobayr, observing the Greek general mounted on a grey mule* 
attended by two young girls, who shaded him with peacock’s plumes held over 
his head, and that he was some distance in the rear of his troops, there being 
soldiers in the interval, procured, with great difficulty, access to the Moslem 
comtnander-in-chief, and obtained his permission to attack Gregory. Selecting 
thirty chosen horsemen, he cut his way through the enemy’s line, and galloped 
towards the Greek general, who supposed at first that he was charged with a 
message. Finding his mistake, he turned his mule to fly ; but Ebn Zobayr 
struck him to the ground with his lance, the two damsels billing on him. 
Abdallah then leaped from his horse, attacked Gregory with his sword, struck 
oif his head, and fixing it on the end of his lance, exclaimed “ God is great 1” 
The Moslem army, re-aniinnted at the sight, rushed upon the Greeks, who 
were broken and totally routed. 

Abdallah ben Zobayr was despatched by the Musnlman general to convey to 
Othiuan the news of this great victory. Ife arrived at Medina, without chang- 
ing his horse, in twenty days. In the presence of the khalif he related ’the 
details of the fight, and the prince, delighted with the narrative, asked the 
nie.ssengcr if he would repeat it in the general assembly of the Miisulmans. 
Abdallah consenting, the khalif led him by the hand to the mambar (‘ pulpit,* 
or ‘ reading desk ’), and requested him to reiterate the details of the glorious 
success obtained by the Moslem arms. 

Zobayr, the father of Abdallah, hearing of this, came to the mosque and 
censured the conduct of Othman, exclaiming angrily, “ what ! shall the son of 
Zobayr presume to ascend a place trod by the apostle of God ? I would rather 
die than witness such a sight,”* Another account states that Abdallah did 
not ascend the viambar, but stood in front of it whilst making his speech, 
whilst the khalif was seated in tlic pulpit. 

It was on his arrival from Africa that Abdallah heard of the birth of his 
eldest son Khobayb and of his brother Arwah : both being born in the course 
of this year, 

Abdallah was, with Hasan and Iloscin, Abdallah ben Abbas, and other Mos- 
lems of distinction, in the army of Seyd ben Alas, when that general proceeded 
to the conquest of Jiirjan and Tabaristan, 

Upon the tragical death of Othinan, Ali ascended the throne, to which his 
birth and brilliant talents entitled him. Ilis reign was, however, a troubled 
one, and his days were embittered by civil contentions, owing to a dangerous 
conspiracy concocted by the hatred of Aysha, an artful woman, the favourite 
wife of Mahomet, followed by the revolt of an audacious rival. In the first 
civil war, the pretext for which was to revenge the murder of Othman, and in 
which Aysha took so active a part, Zobayr was a bitter enemy of Ali, and did 
all he could to excite the Moslems against that prince. When Talhah and 
Zobayr, in concert with Aysha, determined to take arms against Ali, they 
endeavoured to draw Omin-Selina, one of Mahomet’s wives, to their side ; 
but she prudently dissuaded them, urging the. temerity of the scheme, and 
exerted herself to the utmost to prevail upon them to desist from a project 
which would be attended with a waste of Moslem blood.-j- Abdallah, who 
stood' at the door of the apartment, provoked at this unexpected opposition, 
keenly reproached this venerable woman with her constant want of friendship 
for the Zobayr family. Omm-Selina, nevertheless, reiterated her arguments, 

* Nowu'iri. . * ♦ KHdb'i-fotouh, 
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though without avail : the conspirators persisted in their project, and set off 
from Mecca to Bassorah. 

Aj’sha, who was with the advanced guard, arriving at a spring, some dogs 
barked at her, whereupon she asked the name of it. Being told it was 
Hawab,* she gave orders to return. The conspirators, amazed, inquired the 
reason. She replied, that the prophet had told her that one of his wives 
would come to a spring bearing this name, where dogs would bark at her; 
adding, “ he conjured me to take f>articular care that I was not that person.” 

Abdallah, on coming up, and learning what had occurred, contrived a cul- 
pable artifice to deceive Aysha and to induce her to alter her resolution. 
He got fifty natives of the place to certify that the spring was not named 
Haiuaby and that the spring bearing that name had been passed during night, 
and was a long way in the rear. Aysha, not distrusting the solemn testimony 
of fifty Musulmans, consented to pursue her route. The Moslem historians 
remark that this was the first instance of false testimon}' recorded in the annuls 
of Islam ism.f 

On their arrival at Bassorah, Aysha chose Abdallah ben Zobayr and Mo- 
hamed ben Talhah to fulfil the functions of Imam, and Abdallah was the first 
to offer prayers.J: Upon taking the field, Abdallah had the command of the 
infantry, 

Ali still endeavoured to prevent the effusion of blood ; he wrote to Aysha 
and the two chiefs, reminding them of their solemn oaths, and conjuring them 
to put an end to a war soimjuous and so uncalled for. llis efforts were with- 
out avail. Abdallah ben Zobayr, in the face of the army, boldly accused Ali of 
the murder of Othman, and exhorted the troops to revenge their khalif and to 
fight manfully for their wives, their children, and their honour.jJ Hasan, 
Ali’s son, refuted this calumny in the presence of the army. 

The two parties soon came to blows, and fought the battle so celebrated in 
the history of the Arabs, under the name of “ the Battle of the Camel.”|| 
Zobayr, in the midst of the conflict, touched by a speech addressed to him by 
Ali, repenteil of the enterprize, and wished to retire from the contest. His 
son Abdallah ventured to reproach him, taxed him with cowanlice, and 
accused him of inflicting indelible disgrace upon his family. Stung by these 
remarks, Zobayr rushed into the midst of the enemy and perished. Talhah, 
who was a joint commander of the army, likewise fell, and Ali gained a com- 
plete victory. 

Abdallah hen Zobayr, to provoke Ashter Nakhay, one of the chief officers 
and bravest champions ot Ali’s army, struck him a blow, but received six or 
seven arrows and was unhorsed. The two rivals engaged on foot unarmed, 
and wrestled for some time without any decisive advantage on cither side. At 
length Ashter, seizing with his robust arm Abdallah’s foot, threw, him into a 
ditch and stood upon his chest. Abdallah called to his companions, “ kill me 
with Malek ; kill Malek with me thus he designated Ashter. The latter 
scornfully said, that if he did not respect in Ben Zobayr the relation of the 
prophet, he would tear him limb from limb.f 
Aysha, abandoned by her defenders, fell into the power of Ali, and obtained 
from that generous wurrior the most honourable tcrin.s. As soon as her own 
life was safe, she evinced great anxiety for Ebn Zobayr, and promised a reward 
of 10,000 pieces of silver to any one who would assure her that her nephew 

♦ The name is also written Hnoob or Jawab. f Kitab~i-fm>toh. Ibid. 

$ Ibid, II Ibid. Masojxli. » 

% The KiUid)-i~fijtooh, Kbn Khiikaii. Musoodi. Abu’lin^hasvn. 
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had not fallen. Being satisfied he was alive, she urged her brother Mo- 
hamed, the son of Abii-bekr, to solicit an amnesty for him. Mohiimcd rebuked 
her for thus interesting herself for one who had been the sole cause of her 
misfortunes. “Brollier,” slie replied, “do not exasperate my sense of 
misery; go and seek Abdallah ; he is the son of your sister, and I must see 
him.” Mohamed returned to the field ofbattlc, and found Abdallah wounded 
and suffering great pain. He brought him into the presence of A^ sha, who 
burst into tears, and besought Mohamed to implore, without delay, the 
clemency of Ali towards Abdallah. Mohamed hastened to theklialif and inter- 
ceded for him ; but the generous prince declared that the amnesty he should 
grant would comprehend all his adversaries without exception. 

Abdallah retained till his death the scars he had received in the Battle of the 
Camel. Zajer ben Kays relates* that, being one day at the bath when Ebn 
Zobayr was there, he saw ujion the latter’s head a chasm so large that it would 
contain a bottle of oil ; “ do you know,” observed Abdallah, “ who gave me 
this terrible blow ? It was your cousin, Ashtcr Nakliay.” « 

After a profuse waste of blood, Ali, pressed by the murmurs of his soldiers, 
was weak enough to consent to an arrangement, which referred to two arbitra- 
tors the decision of the claims of the two pretenders to the throne. Moawiyali 
wrote to Abdallah ben Zobayr, as well as to Abdallah, son of the khalif Omar, 
inviting them to the confercncc.-l' They complied with repugnance : neither, 
probably, was convinced of the legitimacy of the claims of Moawiyali, or was 
much interested in his success. Disgusted, moreover, with the haughty inso- 
lence of A mru ben Alas, who was the supporter of Moawiyah’s claims, they 
cither absented themselves from the conferences, or were quite passive there. 

When the dagger of a wild fanatic had ended the days of Ali, and Moawiyah 
was universally recognized as master of the Moslem empire, Abdallah, forced 
to disguise his hatred towards the usurper, and to defer to a distant time his 
schemes of ambition, led a life of inactivity, interrupted by occasional intervals 
of contests with the enemies of Islamism. 

Africa, which had been the theatre of his earliest exploits, became once 
more the scene of his glory. Moawiyah ben Khodayj, being appointed by the 
khalif cornmandcr-in-chicf of the Arab forces in that part of the world, took 
with him Abdallah ben Zobayr. He sent this olficcr in advance, at the head of 
a strong body, directing him to advance towards the city of Susah, as he had 
learned that a Greek patrician, named Nicephoriis, sent by the emperor of 
Constantinople, had disembarked there with 30,000 men. Abdallah encamped 
u|)on a high hill, in view of the sea, 12,000 paces from the city. Hearing 
this, Nicephoriis re-enibarked and abandoned the coast. Abdallah, continuing 
his march, reached the sea-shore, and took up a position close to the gate of 
Susah. Dismounting from his horse, he and his whole army performed the 
evening prayers. The Greeks, surprised at the sight and at the security 
evinced by the Musulmaiis, sent out a strong body of cavalry and infantry. 
Abdallah, absorbed in devotion, appeared not to perceive the approach of the 
enemy, and continued calmly at prayer. When it was over, he leaped upon 
his horse and darted upon the Greeks, who were unable to sustain the shock ; 
they broke, fled, and took refuge behind their ramparts. 

Four years after, Moawiyah sent his son Yezid on an expedition into the 
Greek empire, and Abdallah, according to some historians, was employed in 
it. On the return of this expedition, he took up his residence at Medina. 

Moawiyah, to whom the assassination of Ali and the abdication of the feeble 
* Ebn Khilkan. 1 Mukrizi. 
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Hasan had secured the khalifat, meditated the perpetuating this dignity in his 
family. He formed the design of having his son Yezid crowned during his 
own life, and getting him acknowledged heir to the throne. By the advice of 
Zead, his adopted brother, he deferred this design for a few years. Zead died 
A.H. 53 ; and three years after, Moawiyah commanded his subjects to take the 
oath of fidelity to Yezid. All obeyed but five individuals, distinguished by 
their merit as well as by their birth, namely, Hosein, the son of Ali ; Ab- 
dallah, the son of Abbas ; Abdallah, the son of Zobayr ; Abdallah, the son of 
the khalif Omar ; and Abd-alrahman, the son of Abu-bekr. Moawiyah, being 
informed by Merwan ben Hakam, governor of Medina, of the opposition he 
was to expect from these endnent personages, resolved to overcome it in per- 
son. He undertook the pilgrimage to Mecca, and took care to pass by way of 
Medina. Hosein, Ben Zobayr, Ben Omar, and Abd-alrahman, advanced to 
meet the khalif, with the other inhabitants. According to the narrative of 
Tabari, Moawiyah, having invited them to acknowledge their future sovereign, 
and receiving a formal refusal, made no reply, but continued his journey. 
After accomplishing his pilgrimage, he repassed Medina, but thought it not 
prudent to have recourse to violent measures. Another account* states, that 
when the four personages above-named met Moawiyah, the prince received 
them with a severe look and menacing reproaches. When he had entered the 
city, they attended at his palace to pay their respects, but were refused ad- 
mission. Offended at this treatment, they quitted Medina, and took the road 
to Mecca. Moawiyah, ascending the mambar^ assailed these respectable indi- 
viduals with violent invectives. Ayslia exhorted him, if he persisted in his 
design, to employ only mild an,d conciliatory proceedings towards them, in 
order to engage them on his side. Moawiyah promised to do so, and on 
arriving at Mecca, treated Ben Zobayr, Ben Omar, and Abd-alrahman with kind- 
ness and respect, and made them splendid presents. He pressed the former 
to acknowledge Yezid as khalif; and before he quitted Mecca, represented to 
all of them the benefits he had already conferred upon them, and promised 
further marks of favour. Yezid,” he observed, “ is your cousin ; I desire 
he should be recognized as khalif ; the thing dependvS upon you ; do what you 
deem proper.” Abdallah ben Zoba 3 rr replied: “you have, O Moawiyah, the 
choice of three courses. The apostle of God died without designating a suc- 
cessor ; continue to fulfil the duties of the khalifat, and after your death, the 
Moslems will decide who they ought to elevate to this honourable post.” 
Moawiyah replied : 1 cannot accept this condition, because I do not perceive 

amongst you a second Abu-bekr, and 1 have little reliance upon your friendly 
intentions.” — “ Well,” said Abdallah, “ then follow the example of Abu-bekr, 
who, though he had sons and relatives, all worthy of the khalifat, chose not 
bis successor amongst them, but named one of the most illustrious of the 
Koraishes, Omar ben Khattab. If this course be not agreeable to you, imitate 
Omar, who left the choice of khalif to six of the chief companions of the 
prophet, though he too had sons and kindred not unworthy of the station.” 
Moawiyah asked if there was not a fourth and preferable course ? “ No,” 

said Abdallah ; “lyour choice must be limited to these three.” 

It was probably during the slay of Moawiyah at Mecca that a circumstance 
occurred, which shows how little solicitous Abdallah was to ingratiate himself 
with the usurper. One day, at a meeting in the presence of the prince,t 
Abdallah had a sharp altercation with Atabah, the khalif’s brother, and in the 
heat of the dispute, he suffered some keen and offensive allusions to escape 

* The Kitab-i‘/vtooh. I Tlic Kitab-alaffdni, 
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him which pointed at the khalif liimaelf. Moawiyah, true to his system of 
moderation, did not appear provoked at this liberty, but turning to Abdallah, 
repeated from an old poet, 

Ifow fondly men indulge in tlinugliticss speech ! 
lie that has once betrayed exults in wrong, 

And generous souls become a prey to craft. 

Moawiyah thought to remove the obstacle to his views by marrying his son 
Yezid to Omm^Hakini, the favourite daughter of Abdallah ; but the latter,* 
when aware of the design, determined to give his daughter to his nephew, 
Abdallah, the son of Arwah. When the courier of Moawiyah arrived, and 
delivered to Ebn Zobayr the letter containing the demand of the hand of 0mm- 
Hakim, Abdallah, who had used the utmost expedition to celebrate the nup- 
tials, detained the envoy till he was witness to the marriage. 

Notwithstanding his aversion towards Moawiyah, Abdallah did not omit to 
press his personal claims upon the prince, nor failed to employ whatever expe- 
dients could facilitate the success of his objects. The khalif bad a frecd-woman, 
named Mayah, who undertook to convey to him the petitions of individuals. 
Abdallah, one day, attended to be admitted to this woman. Some one express- 
ing astonishment at seeing such a person as he dancing attendance at the 
door of Mayah, he replied : “ when we cannot get at the head of afiairs, we 
must endeavour to seize hold of the tail.**f 

Moawiyah, having reached the end of his career, and being about to des- 
cend into the tomb, summoned into his presence his son Yezid, whom he had 
nominated as his successor, and who had received as such the outward recog- 
nition of the Miisulmans, and gave him the most judicious advice respecting 
his conduct when he succeeded to the khalifat, in order that he might foil the 
projects of his rivals and corroborate a still tottering dominion. He recom- 
mended him, above all things, to conciliate and gain Hosein, the son of Ali, 
since he, as the descendant of the prophet, had a sure hold upon the affection 
of most Musulmans. He enjoined him strictly to keep his attention fixed 
upon the proceedings of Abdallah ben Zobayr, whom he represented as a per- 
son of moderate understanding, of slender rhetorical powers, of gigantic 
projects, of little constancy and tenacity in the management of affairs, and 
whose character was full of perfidy and artifice; that he evinced sometimes 
the boldness of a hungry lion, and sometimes all the cunning of a fox. ** My 
son,*’ added he, ** regulate your conduct towards this man according as he 
behaves to you ; if he should happen to manifest a pacific disposition and con- 
sents to recognize you, treat him with the utmost kindness.” 

Scarcely had Moawiyah closed his eyes, when Yezid, after being recognized 
as khalif by the inhabitants of Damascus and all Syria, appointed his cousin, 
Walid ben Atabah, to the government of Medina, instead of Merwan ben 
Hakam, who had hitherto held that post. He gave the command of Mecca to 
Amru ben Seyd. Walid was no sooner installed in his high dignity than he 
received from Yezid a formal order to require from the inhabiu^s of the city 
the oath of fidelity to the new khalif. He was enjoined especially to summon 
before him Hosein, Abd-alrahinan, Abdallah ben Zobayr, and Abdallah ben 
Omar, 9 nd to obtain their adhesion voluntarily or by force4 ** If any one of 
them,” added Yezid, refuses to recognize me, cut off his head and send it 
me immediately.” Walid, terrified at such a commission, called to his aid his 

* Zamaksharl. 1 Ibid. 
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predecessor, Merwan ben Hakam, and asked him what he should do. Merwan 
advised him to call the four personages in question into his presence imme- 
diately, before they knew of Moawiyah’s death, and to invite them to take the 
oath of allegiance to Yezid. He added, that if they refused) it was necessary 
to take off their heads instantly, in order to prevent interminable troubles. 
Walid continued in a state of consternation ; he shed tears, and deplored the 
hard fate which the order of his sovereign imposed upon him. Merwan repre- 
sented the enmity of the house of Ali against that of Ommiyah, and the civil 
wars to which a less energetic conduct would give rise amongst the Musulmans. 
He added, that there was every thing to fear from the ambition of Abdallah 
ben Zobayr. 

Walid thereupon despatched one of his oflicers to invite the four indivi- 
duals. He found them conversing together in the mosque near the tomb of 
Mahomet. When the envoy had delivered his message and departed, Ab- 
dallah ben Zobayr observed to Hoscin, “ this is not the usual time for the 
emir to give audience. Wliat cjin he have to say to us ?” llosein replied : 
“ my opinion is, that Moawiyah is dead adding, that he had dreamed he was. 
“ If so,” said Abdallah, “ the emir has called us to take the oath of fidelity to 
Yezid. What will you do ?” Iloscin protested that he would never consent 
to recognize Yezid as his sovereign ; “ he is passionately addicted to wine, 
debauchery, and hunting,” added he: “and moreover, his father swore to 
my brother Hasan, that when he died, he would transmit the khalifat to me, 
and not to cither of his sons.” 

In the meantime, the envoy of Walid returned to announce to the four 
friends that the governor was ready to receive them. Hoscin, in a loud voice, 
declared he would attend him. He then told his companions that he had 
determined to go to Walid in order to ascertain what he had to say to them. 
Abdallah ben Zobayr exclaimed : “ son of Ali, we are ready to sacrifice our- 
selves for you; for I fear, if Walid gets you in his power, he will imprison or 
put you to death.” Hoscin said liLs intention was not to go alone to the 
audience, but to take with him a number of friends, with swords concealed 
under their robes, and who, at the first signal, would fly to his defence; so 
that, at the worst, he should sell his life dearly. 

Accordingly, Hosein took with him his slaves and frecdnicn, to the number 
of fifty, armed with concealed swords, commanded them to remain at the 
gate of the governor’s house, and told them, if they heard his voice calling for 
help, to rush in and save him. 

Hosein found Merwan ben Hakain along with Walid. The latter having 
apprised him of the death of Moawiyah, invited him to acknowledge Yezid as 
legitimate khalif. Hosein alleged tliat so important an affair ought not to be 
discussed secretly. “ To-morrow morning,” said he, “ let the emir, after pub- 
licly notifying the death of Moawiyah, and receiving the oaths of the inhabi- 
tants of Medina, call upon me in my turn, as well as my three friends, so that 
the whole matter may be finished at once.” Walid declared that he acceded 
to the propoflion. 

In vain did Merwan endeavour to prevail upon him not to let an opportunity 
escape, which would probably never recur, but to arrest Hosein, and if he 
refused to submit, have him beheaded. Walid declared his repugnance to use 
violence towards a relative of the prophet, and told Hosein to retire and 
return next day. 

Abdallah ben Zobayr, who had promised to visit Walid, delayed his visit. 
Messages were sent to him in vain, till at length he was told he would be 
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forced before the governor dead or alive. He then sent his brother to Walid 
and obtained a delay till the ensuing day. 

According to another report of this transaction, which appears to be 
founded upon the testimony of Abdallah himself,* the latter, after evening 
prayer, met in the streets of Medina Abdullah den Saad, under whose com- 
mand he had served in Africa, who had his face completely concealed, llecog- 
nizing him, however, he inquired what had occurred since their parting, and 
how he had left the khalif. Receiving no reply, he added : ‘‘ what ! is the 
prince of the believers dead?*’ This question being unanswered, Abdallah 
hastened to find Ifosein, imparted to him his conjecture, urged him to decide 
promptly on the course he would take, observing that he had horses ready at 
his house, and that they ought to fix upon some place as a rendezvous. The 
same traditionf adds, that Abdallah had scarcely parted from Hoseiii when he 
was invited to the presence of the governor, with whom he found Hoscin and 
Merwan. The death of Moawiyali was officially announced to him ; he 
replied by the formula : “ we must all return to God !*’ Being required by 
Walid to recognize Vezid as khalif, he answered : “ I know not whether the 
prince retains any resentment towards me on account of my refusal, during the 
life of his father, to acknowledge him as heir to the throne. If, therefore, 1 
now comply with the requisition, Yezid cannot fail to suppose that I act under 
constraint, and my compliance will not gratify him so much as 1 desire. Wait 
till the morning, and assemble the multitude, when the administration of the 
oath may take place with due solemnity.” Merwan, casting a look at Ab- 
dallah, observed to Walid; it is Just as 1 forewarned you; if this man quits 
this place, you will not see him again.” Abdallah retorted with bitterness ; a 
strife commenced betwixt Merwan and he, till they seized each other by the 
hair. Walid rose to separate them. “ What !” ^claimed Merwan ; “ instead 
of acting as mediator betwixt us, why do you dot call your guards?” Walid 
replied: “ I know what you mean, but I shall not follow your advice.” Then 
addressing Abdallah, he said: “you arc at liberty; go where you please.” 
Abdallah took Ilosein by the hand, and both departed, going first to the 
mosque ; they then retired to their dwellings and privily quitted the city, for 
Mecca, which was then governcil by Amru ben Scyd, surnamed Ashdak. On 
his arrival in the city, Abdallah, who took the surname of Me exi/c, declared 
he came to seek an asylum in the kaabah, and to wait the course of events. 

Upon learning the flight of Abdallah and Ilosein, Walid, exasperated at 
being duped, sent thirty men on dromedaries in pursuit of the fugitives, who 
eluded their pursuers by taking ' a devious route. The governor then gave 
orders for the arrest of Abdallah’s partizans, amongst them Abdullah ben 
Moti, a relation of the Khalif Omar. The prison gates, however, were forced 
and the captives liberated. 

Amru Ashdak, the governor of Mecca, evinced no hostile disposition to- 
wards Abdallah This conduct induced the Khalif Yezid to deprive him, and 
Walid was nominated his successor. The latter, preferring to reside at Medina, 
administered the government of Mecca by a deputy. 

Abdallah ben Zobayr, whose ambition aspired to the khalifat, was by no 
means pleased at Hoscin’s residence at Mecca, being sensible that his birth 
and personal qualities rendered him a formidable rival in the affections of all 
true Musulmans. He practised, however, the deepest dissimulation on this 
point; paid the utmost deference to Uoseiii; affected an entire abstraction 
* Makrizi. Taki-eddin Fasi. t Makrizi. t Tabari. 
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from the things of this world, and passed the day in prayers and in the circum- 
ambulation of the holy edifice. 

In the meantime, Hosein received letters from the people of Kufah, urging 
him warmly to put himself at their head, pledging themselves to acknowledge 
him askhalif, and that the whole population of Irak would declare in his favour. 
Hosein was so moved by these seductive offers as to meditate seriously upon 
the project. One day, Abdallah, being on a visit to him, in the interval of 
common conversation, observed : “ I cannot think why it is that we allow 
usurpers to enjoy peaceably the fruits of their intrigues, although, as sons of 
those who accompanied the prophet in his flight, we have incontestable claims 
to supreme power. What do you intend to do ?*’ Hosein answered that he 
had some intention to set off for Kufah and comply with the wishes of his parti- 
sans in that city. Abdallah instantly remarked : “ If I could reckon, like you, 
on a body of zealous partisans at Kufah, I would never quit that important 
city.*’ But, apprehensive that Hosein might suspect his secret designs, he 
added, with hypocritical devotion : if you determine to remain in the Hejjaz 
and claim the supreme dignity, you will find in me, so far from a rival, your 
most zealous and devoted auxiliar}'.*’ Hosein replied that he had heard from 
his father that a ram would appear in Mecca, and cause the violation of its 
holy privileges, and that he was not desirous of being that ram. Well !” re- 
joined Abdallah, " remain here and place me at the head of affairs ; I promise 
implicit submission.** Hosein intimated that he did not approve of this sugges- 
tion, and the conversation dropped. 

Hosein mentioned to some of the party present Abdallah’s proposal of his 
occupying Mecca, of which he expressed his abhorrence ; and when Abdallah 
took leave, Hosein observed to the persons about him : ** that man wishes for 
nothing so much as to see mjpmuit the Hejjaz, for he well knows that he has no 
chance with me in public opinion, and hopes that my departure will leave him 
a clear field.” 

Meanwhile, Abdallah ben Abbas, in an interview with Hosein, besought 
him not to undertake the expedition to Kufah, representing the perils attend- 
ing so bold a project. Finding his advice unavailing, he said ; “ if you quit the 
Hejjaz you will fill the son of Zobayr with joy ; for whilst you arc here, no one 
regards him.” On leaving Hosein, Ben Abbas, meeting Abdallah ben Zobayr, 
addressed him in the following verse : 

Free is the air for tlicc, O soaring hirk ; 

Nought now restrains thy flight or checks thy joy. 

Scarcely had Hosein quitted the Hejjaz before the son of Zobayr began to 
put his ambitious projects into execution ; he declaimed against the sons of 
Ommiyah, and preached revolt against the princes of that house, exclaiming, 
“ who will fight for God, for the kaabah, and holy city ?” 

Mecca was divided into two factions,* one mr Yezid, the other for Abdal- 
lah ; the latter beaded his partizans, whilst the deputy of Walid led the other 
party. Abdallah, at length, forced this officer to quit the city. 

Soon after (A.H. 61) news arrived of the tragical death of Hosein,f who, as 
is well known, perished miserably in the plains of Kerbela. Instantly, Ab- 
dallah stood up in the midst of the multitude, and, deploring in pathetic terms 
the catastrophe of the son of Ali, called down curses upon the people of Irak, 
and those of Kufah in particular. He pronounced a warm eulogy on the piety 
of Hosein, and declared that his murderers should soon reap the fruit of their 
atrocious deed. 


* TabAi l 
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The friends of Abdallah, thronging around, exhorted him to he openly 
recognized asithalif, since there was no one, now Hoscin was removed, whose 
rivalry he need fear. He had already secretly taken the title, but in public he 
still retained the surname of ** Exile of the Holy House.” Abdallah repre- 
sented to his friends that this would be precipitate. 

The same year, Walid ben Atabah, the governor of Medina, came to Mecca 
on the pilgrimage, and went through the ceremonies of this religious act ut the 
head of his partizans. Meanwhile the Khalif Vezid, being informed of the 
intrigues and secret proceedings of Abdallah, swore, in his fury, that he would 
not receive the oath of fldelity from the rebel till he was brought into his pre- 
sence, his neck and hands loaded with chains : and he caused a yoke and fetters 
of silver to be made for that purpose.^ Being desirous of effecting his object, 
if he could, without having recourse to arms, he despatched to his rival an 
embassy, consisting of ten inhabitants of Syria, with Noman ben Beshir, the 
ansaree,’]- at their head : this embassy is termed by historians the re/clf, or 
* cavalcade.’ Yezid had sent to Abdallah ben Adhah, one of the ten, the , 
silver chain to bind the son of Zobayr, with a silk burnoos, or cloak, to con- 
ceal it from observation. 

On the arrival of the deputies at Medina, Abdullah ben Adhah nictMcrwaii 
ben Hakam, to whom he gave an account of his mission, adding, that the 
khalif had written in these words to Abdallah ben Zobayr : send you a chain 

of silver, a yoke of the same metal, and a bridle of gold, and 1 have sworn 
that you shall be brought into my presence thus fettered.” 

The deputation arrived at Mecca and delivered their message. Noman bcii 
Beshir being frequently alone with Abdallah, Ben Adhah said to the latter 
one day, “ this ansarcc is entrusted with no functions not conBded to us ; he 
is merely our head. I can see no difference between the mohajirs and the 
ansarees.” Abdallah replied in terms of contempt. Ben Adhah declared 
that Ben Zobayr should take the oath by fair means or foul. Abdallah placed 
all the deputies in prison, kept them confined for a month, and then sent them 
back to Yezid without an an.swcr. 

Abdallah, however, sought SaBah, the daughter of Abu Obeyd, and wife 
of Abdallah ben Omar ; he declared to her that the cause of his revolt was 
the indignation he felt, as a zealous Moslem, at beholding Moawiyah and his 
son Yezid usurp the rights of others ; and he besought her to prevail upon her 
husband to recognize the son of Zobayr as khalif- Accordingly, SaBah spoke 
to Abdallah ben Omar of Ebn Zobayr, extolling his zeal, his talents, and his 
humble piety. Ben Omar interrupted her eulogies with the cold remark : 

did you not observe the milk-white mules on which Moawiyah rode when he 
performed the pilgrimage ? The real motive which inspires Ebn Zobayr to 
take arms is to appropriate them to himself.” 

The ensuing year, Walid endeavoured to secure the person of Abdalluh.:]: 
The latter, hearing of his design, wrote to Yezid, saying, “ Walid is a fool, 
who will ruin all by his folly ; send another governor who will repair his faults.” 
Yezid was pleased at this letter, supposing it to evince a disposition to sub- 
mit. He immediately displaced Walid, and appointed in his stead 0th man 
ben Mahomedji a young man without experience, who thouglu of nothing but 
gambling and debauchery. Yezid, informed of this, superseded him by 
appointing Amru ben Seyd, surnamed Ashdak, who had been already governor 
of Mecca. He had scarcely re-assumed his ofBcc, when Yezid wrote to him 

* I'alMiri. Mirklioud. 
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expressly commanding him to commence hostilities against Abdallah ben 
Zobayr.^ Amru levied a force of about 20,000 men, the command of which 
he gave to Amru ben Zobayr, the brother, but sworn enemy, of Abdallah. This 
general divided his force into two parties, one of which advanced, under 
Onays ben Amru, to Dzu Tawa; whilst Amru, at the head of the main body, 
encamped in the valley of Abtah. 

* Makrlxi. Maaoodi. Mirkhond. Taki-cddin Fush 
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No. V. 

We have copied, at the foot of the page, the long title of this useful 
work, in justice to those by whom it was undertaken, inasniuch as it is not 
merely inviting as a bill of fare, but because the names of the cooks cm- 
ployed in its preparation may whet the appetites of those who sit down to 
the repast. To change our metaphor, it is a miscellany, wliicli brings into 
a form at once elegant and convenient every thing that relates to India; un- 
folding, in a plain and intelligible manner, the complex system of our 
Indian empire, the awful vicissitudes of its history, civil and political, 
through a long succession of conquests and perpetual alternations of power, 
with the romantic series of adventures (a truly original feature in the woi k 
before us) which led to our first commercial intercourse with that astonish- 
ing country. 

We know of nothing that exhibits history in a more interesting aspect, 
or invests reality more with the charms of romance, than tlie splendid course 
of discovery and conquest by which the Portuguese established Uieir domi- 
nion on the Avestern sliores of Hindostan. It is the first time in which this 
captivating information, scattered over books not always accessible, and too 
voluminous for easy consultation (the collection of «luan dc Barros occupy- 
ing four folio volumes, and that of Faria y Sousa three volumes in (piarlo) 
has been embodied in a shape fitted for general perusal. Nor are tlie early 
voyages and settlements of the English destitute of interest, though they arc 
less dignified, from the character of the agents, and less striking, from the 
slower progress and more cautious policy of their enterprizes. Their con- 
tests, however, with the Dutch, which led to the dreadful outrage called 
the massacre of Amboyiiu, present topics of curious and painful interest. 
This part of the work has been ably executed by Mr. Murray, in a diction, 
spirited, correct, and elegant. 

» Historical xind Descriptive Account of British India, from the most remote Period to the Present 
Time, including a Narrative of the early Portuguese and English Voyages, the Revolutions In the 
Mogul Empire, ahd the Origin, Progress, and Establishment of the British Power : with Illustrations 
of the Zoology— Botany--i Climate, Geology, and Mineralogy also Medical Observations,— an 
Account of the Hindoo Astronomy— Trigonometrical Surveys— and the Navigation of the Indian Seas. 
By Hugh Mukbay, Esq.. F.R.S.E. ; Jambs Wij.hoh, Esq., F.H.S.K. and M.W.S. ; 11. K. Grb- 
V 11 .LB, LL.D.; PnorBSBOn Jaubson ; Whitblaw Ainslib, M.D., M.ll.A.S., late of the Meilical 
Stair of Southern India; William Rhino, Esq., M.R.C.S.; Phofbssor Wallacb ; and C-aptain 
Clarbncb Dalrymplb, Hon. East-1 ndla Company’s Service. With a Map, and Twenty-six Engrav- 
ings by Branston. In Three Volumes. Being VoU. VI., VII., and VIII. of the Edinburgh Othinet 
lAbrary, Oliver and Boyd. 
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It was during the reigns of King John and his cousin Emnmiol of 
Portugal, that Portuguese discovery was carried on with the greatest ardour. 
John died in 1105, but Emanuel determined to follow up the enterprizes of 
Diaz, and impressed with the idea that the task of penetrating to India des- 
cended to him by inheritance, in spite of the remonstrances of his coun- 
sellors, who reminded him that lie would thus waste the resources of his 
kingdom in precarious and uncertain undertakings, applied himself to the 
fitting out of a grand expedition, the command of which he entrusted to 
V'asco dc (lama, the hero of Camtiens, who had acquired a reputation for 
nautical talent which his subsequent conduct confirmed. 

Gama’s expedition sailed on the 8 tli of July 111)7. After sailing four 
months, they had not readied the Cape, having encountered most probably 
severe tempests in the early part of the voyage. Quitting the inhospitable 
shore of Africa, he steered directly to that groat promontory, the passing of 
which was to decide the fate of his enterprize. On the I 8 II 1 of November 
they approached it, and raised their courage to the highest pitch, to face 
the tempests they had been taught to expect in making its circuit ; but keep- 
ing well out to sea, they rounded without danger that mighty and dreaded 
barrier, an event which was to give a now character to the commercial 
polity of Europe. The first landing of Gama must be given in the words of 
the author. 

Gama, in landing for the first time on the shores of India, endeavoured to 
make a .somewhat brilliant appearance, llis sailors, in their best attire, moved 
in regular order, with trumpets sounding, lie was immediately placed in a 
palaiKjuin, and carried forward on the shoulders of four men with such rapi- 
dity that his attendants, who were on foot, were soon left behind. Thus he 
found himself entirely in the power of the Hindoos ; but they made no im- 
proper use of their advantage. On reaching the banks of a river, the bearers 
waited for the remainder of the party, whom they embarked in two almadias or 
country-boats. There now' appeared in view a splendid pagoda with lofty 
pillars of brass, where the Portuguese were invited to land. They chose, on 
very slender grounds, to conclude that this must be a Christian temple,-— 
because the half-naked ministers wore strings of beads like those of the 
Kotnisli priests, sprinkled the company with water which might be consecrated, 
and presented sandal-wood powdered, as the Catholics do ashes. The Portu- 
guese, being ushered into the grand apartment, found the walls covered with 
images, which being willing to identify with those of the Madonna and saints, 
they threw themselves prostrate on the ground. Juan de la Sala, however, 
chancing to look up and observe the strange and uncouth aspect of these 
imaginary apostles, some of whom brandished four or five arm.s and had enor- 
mous teeth projecting out of their mouths, judged it advisable to guard him- 
self by the exclamation, — ** if these be devils, it is God whom 1 worship.” 
The others laughed ; and soon verifying with their own eyes the just grounds 
of his apprehension, started up and regained the boats. 

On the arrival of the party at Calicut, to which the zamorin had now re- 
turned, they were joined by several friends of the cutwal, and other nobles or 
nayrs, who escorted them to the palace in pomp, with sound of trumpet. This 
royal residence, though built only of earth, was of great extent, delightfully 
situated amid gardens and pleasure-grounds. They were received at the gate 
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by a venerable old man, the chief hramin, dressed in long white robes emble- 
matic of purity. He took Gama by the hand, and led him through long halls 
into the prescnce-chainbcr, where the zamorin was found reclining amid all the 
luxurious pomp of the East. The couch was spread on a sort of platform or 
stage raised above the general level of the apartment ; his robe of the finest 
cotton, and his silk turban, uere both richly embroidered with gold; from his 
ears depended rings adorned with the finest brilliants ; and his naked legs and 
arms were covered with bracelets of gold and precious stones. On one side 
an old man held a golden plate, on which was the betel leaf and areca, the 
chewing of which is esteemcil a great luxury among Oriental nations ; while 
on the other side was a golden vase to receive it when chewed. This lofty 
potentate, on the approach of the Portuguese, merely raised his head from 
the embroidered pillow on which it rested, and made a sign to an attendant to 
seat Gama on one of the steps leading to the throne. He received graciously, 
however, the admiral’s credentials, and promised to examine them at leisure, 
— meantime recommending that he should retire to rest, and appointing for that 
purpose a place where he would be secure against any annoyance from his 
Moorish adversaries. 

Albuquerque ranks with the greatest naval commanders of modern 
Europe. lie was superseded in consequence of some intrigues carried on 
to supplant him in the favour of the monarch, and he died of vexation from 
Ihc disgrace in lol.5. At his death, the Portuguese cm])ire in the East 
had reached its utmost limits. Faria y Souza boasts that it stretched from 
the Cape of Good Hope to the frontier of China, comprehending a coast of 
I2,0(j0 miles: an empty boast, since over this space there were not more 
than thirty factories, some of wliichw'cre nearly a thousand miles from each 
other. Their real dominion, observes the writer, was on the ocean, where 
their shijis were victorious in every encounter. This species of empire they 
retained for a century, during which tliey w'^ere engaged in perpetual 
struggles w'itli the natives, whom their insolence, ty ranny, and bigotry, had 
inspired with the bitterest enmity. But about the year 1(>00, a new enemy 
appeared, more formidable than any they had encountered, in the Dutch, 
who soon supplanted the Portuguese in the traffic of the Bast, and after 
repeated efforts, drove them, in 1640, from Malacca, the capital of their 
possessions in that quarter of India, becoming complete masters of the 
Eastern seas and islands, with the exception of some settlements of the 
English on the coast of Sumatra. In the western provinces, the Portuguese 
had chiefly to encounter the English — a most unequal contest against the 
superior power and policy of our countrymen. With the aid of the King 
of Persia, we deprived them of Ormuz ; they lost also their passessions on 
the coast of Africa, and were thus stripped of their dominions almost as 
rapidly as they acquired them ; Goa and Mozambique forming now only 
the shadow of that proud empire, which was extended over so great a part 
of the Eastern world. 

The summary of our early voyages and settlements is ably executed. 
Although mankind have at length learned, that distant traffic is by far less 
favourable to commercial prosperity than agriculture and manufactures, or 
the home-trade between closely contiguous countries than with markets in 
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distant regions of the globe, yet "the wcaltli of Ormuz and of liid ’ Ims 
always been the incentive to mercantile enterprize, and diatiioiuls, jewels, 
spices, once the staple articles of the East, have uniformly ])rcsentcd ]u'eii- 
liar fascinations to a commerce with India. Even the mysterious remote- 
ness of the regions,” Mr. Murray wcW observes, “ that were to be the 
theatre of this intercourse — the train of adventure and uncertainty through 
winch they were to be reached, — heightened their attraction, and wore con- 
genial to the spirit of that bold and enterprising age.” The reigns of 
Edward VT. and Elizabctli formed the era at which the industry and naval 
enterprize of England received their first impulse. But the Portuguese and 
»S|>aniards, the former by the discovery of the new passage, the latter by 
that of a new world in the west, had completely pre-occuf)icd the grouiul. 
'J'ho English, therefore, had to contend against the active opposition of 
these formidable powers, who at that time held the dominion of the ocean. 

We refer our readers to Mr. Murray's interesting account of the first 
trading associations, which were joint-stock companies, and the expeditions 
which they equipped. A regular annual intercourse was now formed, but 
the situation of the English was frequently endangered by the rivalry of the 
Portuguese. The naval j)ower of Portugal, however, was now so feeble, 
that they scarcely ever encountered an English vessel without defeat. The 
Dutch wore our most formidable rivals. After a series of hostilities, disas- 
trous to both nations, negociations were opened, and by [)atching up a sin- 
gular treaty, they became co-partners in the Indian trallic ; the former to 
have the half of the pepper trade and the third of that of the finer sj)ices ; 
each nation to keep ten ships for common protection, under a council of 
defence,” consisting of four members of each company. It might have 
been forc.sccn that stipulations of this kind would lead to serious diilcrenees. 
The Dutch interpreted every question in their own favour, and r('ruscd th ‘ 
English their share of the trade till they had paid the sums wliich ihcy 
themselves, with or 'without necessity, had expended on lortiiicalions. At 
last, the Dutch, availing themselves of their superior strength, proceeded to 
tJiat dreadful outrage called the Massacre of Amboyna.” Mr. Mill has 
given a mcJigre and incorrect account of this transaction, and, studious to 
guard against national partialities, has ventured to assert that the alfair was 
grossly misrepresented and exaggerated by his countrymen : — a most 
unwarranted assertion, and directly in the teeth of the highest and most 
authoritative evidence — the admissions of the Dutch themselves. The 
English,” says the historian of British India, ought of all nations to have 
been the most ready to find an excuse and apology for the Dutch.”* I'hc 
well-informed author of this portion of the work now under our considera- 
tion seems not to have contemplated the transaction through the liazc of Mr. 
Rliirs anti-national prejudices. 

It is obvious that the historical account contained in this valuable epitome, 
can have few pretensions to originality. Yet it is faithful and imj>artial, and 
as wc approach our own times, fitlelily and imparliality are Jiislorieal vir- 

* OlKcrvatioiifi on Will’s History in our Journal, vol. xxvii. ji. (57.“. 
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tues nut unifoi'Mily exhibited. How rarely, thougli the jiassioiis and allet- 
tioiis of the periods they record have loiifr passed away, do we find anionj^sl 
our Indian historians a cool judicial mind, uneorrupted by prejudice and 
unbribed by tlic love of sinj^ularity ! In tlic work of Mill, the only regular 
Iiistory now existing, facts arc luereilcssly distorted and inferences unwar- 
rantably strained, to support some unbending dogma of political econom}, 
or some peculiar fashion of moral thinking, wiiich, for want of a more 
appropriate phrase, is com[>Iimented u ith the name of j)hiIusophy. I'hesc 
maxims, to which fact and probability, by the most Procrustes-like mutila- 
tion, arc rendered subservient, are neither modestly propounded, nor only 
incidentally touched, but quasi Pythias Apollo^ terta at siut ct Jhia, 
qufc dixerOy non at homunculus anus e niuttis, pirohahilia coujecturd 
saquensj* assumed as authoritative and oracular tenets. We were, there- 
fore, pleased to (ind the writer of this portion of the work untinctured by 
tl)is idle spirit of philosophizing with facts, and for that reason, withhold- 
ing his concurrence in many of the <jiicstionable and ritliculous positions of 
that able historian. Hence he dissents from Mr. Mill in tlirowing the 
blame of the Plack Hole upon the JCnglish themselves, because they had 
used this a|)artment as a prison. “ The room,*’ sa\s Mr. Murray, 
“eighteen feet square, was not absolutely small, affording ample room for 
two or three, the greatest number whom they u-ere accustomed to confine 
in it. The circumstance that rendered it fatal, was .simply the enormous 
number thrust into an apartment wholly unfit to contain them.” We Avere, 
perhaps, a little disappointed, that he should pass over without rebuke the 
ab.surd scepticism of INI ill respecting Tippoo’s inhuman treatment of his 
prisoners : a noxious jiariidox in a grave historical work, because history 
would be divested of its most salutary lessons of civil wisdom, if strict 
moral justice were not duly observed towards the atrocities of the 
great agents that figure on its surface. Mr. Murray does not, indeed, 
affect to deny a fact attested by Wilks, JStewart, and above all by »Scully, 
the recorder of his own sufferings during his cajitivity, — for how can it be 
doubted ? — but as the leading historian of India had scattered serious doubts 
concerning it, we conceive that it ought to have been more emphatically 
stated. 

A befitting justice is rendered by the compiler to the comjirehensive policy 
of Lord Wellesley, which Mill arraigns with more than his wonted acri- 
mony. We advert to the measures adopted against Tippoo Sultan, which 
have been universally considered as justified by the soundest maxims of 
right and expediency. Mill asserts that the treaty, offensive and defensive, 
which Tippoo concluded with the French, aflbrded no ground cither of 
attacking or of dreading iiim, lieyond what previously existed, and that 
whatever suspicions the governor general might Jiave entertained of his hos- 
tile dispositions, and even of the measures he was actually pursuing, he 
ought not to have proceeded on tho.so suspicions without .some overt act. 
A strange confusion of reasoning ! l^'or surely the positive execution of a 
treaty aiming directly at the destruction of tin' Hritish power in India u ith 
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Ihc iniplnoal»l(? onciny of llio Jirilisli naino, — hy wlioin a Mow upon that, 
vuliicrnMo part Iho oinpiro Iiad Iicoii loiijr rlioi islioil, — couslitvited that 
ovt?rt aet. Mill aivruos that, as tlio sultan had no lucans of cUccMliijr ]iis 
plans, tho tronty itsolf oii«ht to linvo hor-n hold nugatory and disro«;ardod. 
Is it not notorious, howovor, that ho oindd dopond iijwjn IIk? oo-oj»oratioii 
of tho n-roatost military powor in hiUroj)o, >\ ho, in jlic I'atM^ oT isi arlv Iho 
wholo navy of ( iroat Ijritain, had roconlly landocl in JO^ypt a forco suHi- 
ciont to suhdiie it, with tlu* avowed ulterior piirj)oso of diroetiji»’ it to tho 
corujiiost of India? “Tho dani»ors of a French invasion of India,” tho 
author sensibly remarks, “were then perhaps ovcriiited; mnv, after the 
event, they are f^cnerally underrated; for it seems highly jirohalile, that the 
rulers of France, had they not been involved in a series of continental 
wars, would have attempted to transport a large army into the Fast, and it 
is by no means eorlain they woidd not have siieceoded.” « 

Tho dissolution of tho Mahratta confederaoy, and the grand sehoine of 
d(d’onsive alliances, have always appeared to us to’ b<' the m.aster-picces of 
Ford Wellesley’s administration. The results experienced from the aban- 
donment of those principles bear unecpii vocal t(‘stimony to its merits. Xo 
sooner was that sagacious and provident scheme reliiupiishcd, which placed 
the whole family of tho lOastern slates under British inlluenee, than 
India was again involved in calamity and disorder, and the nuiterials 
furnished for more extensive and arduous hostilities ; a result wlfnrli began 
to unfold itself immediately upon the deaih of Lord Cornwallis, which 
placed Sir (b?orge TJarlow in the chair: who, copying with servile lidelity 
the pacific views of his predecessor, and taking no more enlarged a mea- 
surement of his dnt}^ than the instructions given to that nobleman, adhered 
to them in the strictness of their letter, and rej('cted the prudent and well- 
joasoned modifications of them which ^vere suggested by Lord iiakc. An 
op|)ortunity was thus suffered to glide away, of destroying tlio power of 
1 lolkar with a eoin[)arativcJy trifling sacrifice; for if Lord Ijake had not, in 
compliance with the new policy, been conij)cIled to grant I lolkar an advan- 
tageous peace at the very moment when he had driven him to seek refuge 
amongst the 8ciks with the wrecks of his army, there would have been an 
end of his means to do us misehi(>f. That peace, however, restored to him 
all* that he had lost by the war, aud enabled him to re-collect the scattered 
embers of liis power for new enterprizes, requiring fresh and increased 
expenditures of life and treasure to put down. 

But the historical portion ol' this excellent work does not constitute all its 
merit. 'Fhe present state of India is amusingly and instructively delineated. 
A ra[)id review of Hindoo mythology and literature, and of the arts and 
social institutions of this celebrated people, is also given, quite siifticicut fur 
the jmrposcs of that general information which is required by persons for 
the fust time going out to India. I’o make tlio work still more extensively 
useful to this class of readers, there is a correct analysis of the internal 
arrjingemonts of the (hmqiaiiy’s government imparting momentous inlor- 
malion to the young writer or cadet just entering into the service, to whom 
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we recommend it as an indispensable guidc^ and an amusing compagtton de 
voyage on his passage. 

Tlic last vohiiiic is dedicated to the natural Ijistory of this interesting 
region. The materials dis[)ersed in numerous cosily volumes have been 
arranged and methodized in their several departments, viz:, by Wilson in 
zoology; by Greville in botany; and in respect to the subjects of climate, 
geology, and mineralogy, by Professor Jamieson; and all the grand pheno- 
mena presented by these classifications of natural science arc exhihited in a 
pleasing though condensed form. xAny thing like an analysis of this scien- 
tific volume would be inconsistent with our limits. Put we earnestly recom- 
mend it, not only for the important facts it presents to us, but as abounding 
in spirited and picturesque delineations. 

Upon the n holo, the book may be said to be de omnibus Indicis rehusy 
ct quibusda7n aliis : for there is a most useful article by Dr. Ainslie under 
the title of Medical Observations,"' that may be of unspeakable service 
to the future resident in India. There is also a concise view by^ Mr. Rhind 
of the spasmodic cholera, the )C6ivo)f of the present day ; the phantom 

that is for ever haunting us in a shape more terrific than that of death itself. 
Nor is this all; Professor Wallace has enriched the work with an account of 
the astronomical computations of the Hindoos, and of the trigonometrical 
surveys of Colonel Lambton in the peninsula. Not satisfied with this, the 
publishers procured from Captain Dalrymple, an account of the navigation 
to India, with instructions as to the choice of vessels and outfits, of the highest 
value to persons proceeding to the East. So tliat we arise from the work 
as from the dubia cmna of Horace, with all its aliment, but free from its 
indigestion. Amongst the cheap publications of the day, the work beforo 
us, therefore, may justly claim the most honourable distinction. It has 
been our fate to pass a censure upon some which seem to have been got up 
after the admirable recipe of Don Ignacio in Gil Bias: “ ?wks 
faisionSy* says Scipio, in that exquisite romance, ^^de mauvuis livvesf 
II ne se qmssoit guere de tnoiSy que nous ne Jissions pour le moins un 
volinnCy el attssildl la presse en gemissoit ; ce qu il y a de plus surpre- 
nanly c est que ces compilations se domioient pour des 7ioiiveautdsi' 
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C II I N A. 

( PrivaU Cor response ncr. ) 


To TIIK EdiTOK. 

J)i-;aii Sir: We have received here your excellent periodical for August 
ill which I perceive you still take charge of our Chinese adiiirs; and that 
the sinologists of Europe are, as usual, filling up their time and your pages 
with criniinatioiis and recriminations. In page 2d7, y«u refer to Father 
Hyacinth’s Catechism, in which he has used the words }]l]|| teen shin, and 
which you translate ‘spirit of heaven.* lie may use it for the ‘god of 
heaven hut the pagan sense of the words is, the ‘ gods of heaven,* the 
‘ celestial gods :* since they have “ gods many,” they would never understand 
teen shin as denoting one god or spirit. The fact is, that, in the pagan lan- 
guage of China, you might as well cxj) 0 ct to find a term for ‘steam-engine* :is 
for ‘ God,* the creator of the universe: they have no such idea. It is true 
that the ‘ gods,’ arc inferior and subsequent to the /mz, ‘heaven:* but, 
after all. Professor Neumann is right in saying that shin is the only word the 
Chinese have for ‘ go<l.* It is the same in Chinese that detis was in pagan 
I^atiii, or in pagan Greek. The Mohamedans and the Christians arc 
obliged to make phrases or terms suited to the ideas they wish to convey ; 
which from necessity are often arbitrary. The Mohamedans, for example, in 
the phrase cited by Klaproth, chin^choo yaou chwaiif* teen se<^n, shin, kwei, ivan-^ 
wuh, — which you have rendered, ‘ the true God wishing to create arch-angels, 
angels, demons, and all things,** — use several words in an arbitrary manner. 
The word choo, in pagan Chinese, is never used to denote a \god* or 
‘ spirit ;’ the jili seen, arc inferior to the shin, and shin never has the idea in 
itself of an ‘ angel * or * messenger.* Chin-choo, ‘ the true lord,* to a pagan 
reader, would convey no idea at all of a god or spiritual lieing. 

The phrase of the Latin missionaries, teen heaven’s lord,’ being in con- 

nexion with the word “heaven,” of course leads the mind to suppose that the 
choo or ‘ lord ’ must be a shin, ‘ god * or ‘ spiritual being.’ Tccn-choo is, no doubt, 
a very good appellation when given to Him who, as our Saviour said, is TVrw- 
te-chc-choo, ‘ the Lord of Heaven and Earth j’ but it is not a term by w'hich 
you constantly translate deus, or God : for that purpose there is no 
other Chinese word but shin. For example ; adhering to teen choo, how could 
you render “the Lord God;” — “gods many;” — “false gods,” cScc.? The 
fact is, that the Latin missionaries, who have translated parts of the Scriptures, 
have used the w ord shin for ‘ God,* and shin-sze, ‘ a divine messenger,* for 
‘ angel.’ 

The teen, or the Chinese ‘ heaven,’ is the word they reverence most, as 
denoting the but in all their definitions they materialize it ; 

and their appellation of tsanp^ then, ‘ azure heaven,’ does the same. 

FreSm these considerations, the Protestants in China use shin for ‘ God ;’ 
shiu-szc for ‘ angel ;’ choo for ‘ Lord ;’ chiji hwo shin for ‘ living and true god.’ 
U'hcy use alsQ teen te chc choo, ‘ the Lord of Heaven and Earth ;* tsaon hwa 
teen, Ic, wan-wtih, vhe vhoo-tsac, ‘ the liord and Supreme Ruler, who created 
heaven, earth, and all that exists :’* and, in contradistinction from the azure 
heaven of the pagans, they use, as a common appellation of the Supreme 
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Being, shin tccn shang fe, ‘ the divine heaven, the most Iiigh potentate.* For 
Jehovahy they give the sound \)v the characters Yaj/hohioa. 

From these remarks, Mr. Editor, I think you will be convinced, that wlien 
Professor Neumann said that shin stands for ‘Cod,* he was not so far wrong. 
I do not think, however, that Father Hyacinth, of the Creek church, has, in 
teen-shiny selected a good phrase for ‘the God of Heaven;’ because the [>agaii 
Chinese understand the word hcaveny in that connexion, merely adjectively, 
for ‘ heavenly or celestial gods,* in contradistinction from to kcy ‘terrestrial 
spirits.* The expression teen shiuytehcy ‘ celestial gods and terrestrial spirits,* 
is quite common. 

I have gone farther into this bit of criticism than I intended, as I particularly 
wished to call j’onr attention to a growing ilesirc, among the commercial coin- 
miinity at Canton, to o[)cn some intercourse with the regions to the north and 
eastward of ns. 'J'he voyage of Mr. Charles Cnt/laiV, in a Siamese jnnk, up to 
TcLhi tsin and Kinchow, on the eastern side of the Great Wall, has been the 
occasion of calling people’s attention to the subject. He is learned eh idly in 
the Fiih-kcen dialect of the Chinese language; and tlic native traders Iroin 
Singapore to Pekin, Corea, Japan, <!vc. are almost exclusively Fuh-kecn men. 
It seems greatly desirable that Christian merchants should persevere in 
annually sending one or more ships to the northward. With foreign and native 
interpreters on board, one would think that the exclusive spirit must at last 
yield. They might, indeed, avail themselves of the press, to spread true 
information concerning their objects, and the reciprocal advantages that would 
ensue. 

Mr. Medhurst’s Fiih-kecn Dictionary is going through the Hon. Company’s 
Chinese press, in a manner very satisfactory to the author, who has replied to 
specimens scMit him to Java. This work will contribute much, I have no 
doubt, to facilitJite intercourse with the Chinese traders to Formosa, the Loo- 
choo islands, Japan, &c. Mr. John j\[orrison, wdio is correcting the press for 
Medhurst’s Dictionary, intends to pay some attention, during the ensuing 
season, to the dialect, — or almost separate language, — which it illustrates. I 
enclose you a copy of the Angh-Chincse Calendar y which Ije has published, and 
remain yours faithfully, 

« 

The Anglo^Chinese Calcndary for the present year, which accompanied our 
valued correspondent’s letter, is a very neat little work of seventy pages, con- 
taining the Christian almanack on one page and the Moliamedan and Chinese 
calendars on the corresponding page ; so that, at one view, arc exhibited the 
days of the week and month, festivals, &c. of the English almanack; the days 
of the Musulnian months and of the Chinese moons; and the festivals, birth 
days and mditue of the Chinese : at the end of each month are blank spaces 
for memoranda, A description of the popular holydays of the Chinese and of 
the Maliomcdan festivals is added, as w'cll as a table of the Jlwa hca Iszcy or 
Chinese cycle of sixty years, and an explanation of the Chinese chronological 
characters. A table of Chinese dynasties and a catalogue of the Mantchou 
Chinese monarchs of the Ta tsing or reigning dynasty, conclude this little 
work, which, wc think, would be of no slight utility to the sinologists of 
Europe. 
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A TALE OF THE MAYOR’S COURT AT MADRAS. 


FOUNDED ON FACTS. 

1 1 APiMLY, the Mayor's (*ourt at Madras is noAv a matter of Iiistory only, 
its strange freaks of justice, and its solemn plausibilities, are no more. 
lOven the place wlierc its sittings were held is no longc'r to lie traced. 
Huildings, wliich have been the scene of memorable occurrences in L^urope, 
by surviving those occurrences, lend their aid to tradition and give a shape 
and sul)stancc to its shadows : but every fragment of that court-house has 
long since crumbled under the Iiand of time, or rather under tiie white ant, 
wliich, in that climate, is a much more active destroyer. If any thing, 
however, prolonged its memory in the settlement, it was the jiew in St. 
Mary’s Church, appropriated to the corporation in its “palmy state,” and 
which continued to be occupied by Richard Vcldham, the last mayor, ^'^'ho 
tenaciously clung to the desk and its folio praycr-b(K)k, and to what the 
cock-roachcs had spared of the velvet cushion, long after his brother alder- 
men had not only laid down their civic gowns, but “ shullled ofl’ their mor- 
tal coils” altogether. Nor was it easy, in spite of the sanctity of the place, 
to repress a smile, when a stranger by mistake, or, as it sometimes happened, 
misdirected to it by an ill-timed ])lcasantry, blundered into that pew, and 
his [icons, taking their signal from the disjileased looks of their master, 
instantly set the matter right by expelling the intruder, in the face of the 
Avhole (jongregation. But amusing as it was to see poor llieluird hugging 
the jihantom of his oilice, no human being was more respected; perhaps 
the more so from the whims and peculiarities of his habits. 

The [irocecdings of this court wore of a mongrel kind, between a suit in 
e(|uity and a trial at AVa/ PriNs. Decrees passed by a majority of votes, 
and there was an ajipeal to the governor in council, which was but little 
resorted to; the waters of munici[)al justice not being alw.ays the clearer 
for ascending to the fountain. \A^hcn the four aldernuMi were ortually <li- 
vided, or, according to the slander of the day, when both sides had boon 
e(|iially bribed, the mayor bad the casting-voice. But the persons who 
dipped their hands Avith most success into tlie rich feculence of that court 
\vcro the attornics, who acted as barristers also. There were admirable 
pickings for ibese gentlemen, most of whom \voro advejiturers, who had 
become lawyers “ in s[)ite of nature and their stars some of them fugitive 
mates of Indiamen, who, on tlic dejiarture of their respective ships, sud- 
denly started up from the snug concealment of a punch-house, and having 
siinicient interest to obtain a frcc-mcrchant’s license, were fortunate enough 
to get admission into the court as attornics. But whatever were their legal 
qualilicalions, they were as noisy a pack of jileadcrs, and gave their black 
clients as much talk fur llieir money, as if they had been regulaily trained in 
Westminster Mall or the Tour C.’oiirts of Diiblin. 'Fb.ey talked, however, 
to little o Hoc b Neither good causes, nor jiow erfui plenfliiigs, availed mucli. 
•rhere was a shullliiig and cutting of the judiciid cards, which deceived the 
lies! ])la\ers A'aiidy did tln‘ ad\oeates waste their melodious hrealli iu 
that Babel of brogues and dialects, for so 1 lia\e hoard it described. 
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, Iinpi^ivc to their eloquence, sate old John T g, the most itfluential 

member of the bench, if 1 may use the cant phrase of the day, witli liis 
legs carelessly flung over the railing before him — there he sate, deaf to the 
vpife- of the charmer, immersed in thoughts that soared far above the merits 
of the cause he was hearing. As he sipped liis coffee, and ate his fish and 
rioeV at that morning's breakfast, the wealthiest party to the suit had in a 
sliort visit overthrown the judicial equipoise of his mind ; yet he listened, or 
seemed to listen, with serene attention, to the reciprocal wranglings of the 
bar. On such occasions, the most experienced of the practitioners felt 
what would be the decision; for having expended a certain portion of volu- 
ble nonsense, and exchanged a few witticisms not always of the finest 

manufacture, they tied up their papers and waited for T g's o])inion. 

If the case was a plain one, lie had the faculty to perplex it; if intricate, he 
could nifike it intelligible, or appear so, to his brother judges, lie was the 
bell-wether of the flock, and the rest followed in his track. 

But the lawyers of the IMayor's (.'oiirt were not uniformly of this class. 
In the year 178;3, Mortimer Williams, a young man of fine talents and 
finished education, arrived at Madras, with permission to practise as an 
attorney. Though not called to the bar in England, he had been educated 
to the law, but was too poor and unbefriended to run the risks and defray 
the expenses of that precarious profession. Reports had reached him of the 
average state of talent in the Mayor s (^ourt, and he calculated, perhaps not too 
sanguincly, that with such competitors, his success was by no means doubt- 
ful. In the confidence of that calculation, and the elution of heart inci- 
dent to youthful hopes, he had engaged himself to a beautiful girl of French 
extraction, who had consented to become the sharer of his fortunes, so soon 
as Mortimer’s professional prospects should reader the project eligible, 
(ircat sums of money liad been made there ; but the court was then in its full 
maturity of corruption, scarcely paying justice the compliment of assuming 
her semblance. 

Xo man could have been more misplaced than Williams. It was a soil as 
iingenial to his talents, as it was to his virtues, for he was a being of high 
honour, and trained to the pursuit of noble ends by noble means, lie spoke 
eloquently, not merely because he was a scholar, but because he thought 
and felt eloquently. It happened, however, whether from the constitution 
of his mind or the habits of his education, that, in the ordinary business of 
judicature', his eloquence was too refined, and his reasonings loo severe and 
logical in their form, for the petty details he had lo deal Aviih. llis mind 
was capacious, but little things eluded its grasp, and it was brought into 
constant collision witli minds of a coanscr texture. The hard front of an 
Irisli adversary, fearless in assertion, for ever refuted but for ever uncon- 
vinced ; — the indefatigable wiles and slow insidious perseverance of the 
Scottish pleader, labouring onwards to his point, and l>y a false shew of 
deference conciliating the car of his judges; — that petty skirmishing, in 
short, which consists in wranglings for costs and entrap])ing each other by 
trick and sliatagciu — this was not only little in unison with his feelings, but 
aggravated a'hundred-fold in that climate the weai* and tear of his nerves, 
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always jslrctched to their utmost tens'on, when a duty was cast upon hiui ■ 
that afTected the rights and interests of others. If liis lot had tHrq\^)|||^^ 
as he used to remark, amongst competitors of loftier haljils of thinking, *.and 
endued with perceptiuns of the fair, and good, and decorous as exquisite as 
•his own, lie might have reaped honour from the conflict. But to put forth 
the strength of a rich, flourishing intellect, pregnant with images collected 
from an ample range of learning and meditation, in a scuffle wnth low and 
subaltern minds, w'as a wa.steful application of his eminent gifts — a labo- 
rious descent from a towering and eagle flight, to silence the .idle eawdngs 
of the crow' or the contemptible chattering of the magpie. Unforlunatclv, 
he W'as not trained to this; and there w'as, moreover, a modesty in his 
nature, w'hich, except on ^ great occasions, made him distrustful of his 
pow'crs. It W'as not so with Mortimer's antagonists. It is inconceivable — 
the confidence and self-possession of ignorance. They had fearlessly dashed 
into a profession, with the elements of w'hicli they were untinctured, and 
having acquired its jargon, imagined they had mustered its principles. Then 
there w’as the clumsy jest, the unfeeling sarcasm, the rough brutal contra- 
diction : — all this w'as enougli to rouse the instinctive antipatliies of a gentle- 
man into madness. 8uch w'as the adverse tide against which he had to 
beat. 

All, w'ho have studied India in its moral aspects, have remarked that the 
native character at the presidencies is a superinduced, artificial character, in 
which every genuine Hindoo quality seems to have degenerated. But 
amongst the corruptions that have produced this cflect, the W'orst of all is 
the plague-spot W'hich Englisli courts of law have communicated to it. I'he 
oflice of the attorney is the Pandora's box, from W'hich fhe vilest of its 
contaminations have .sprung ; for the foule.st curse with w'hich English rule 
has visited that interesting people, is that of having taught them to w'orry 
and tear each otiior to pieces by the forms or rather the niockcrie.s of justice. 
At present, native litigiousness, or at least the funds that fed it, is nearly 
exhausted: it w'as then in its first fresime.ss. But VV’illiams was feeble in a 
bad cause, and the moment he saw' that it was upheld by perjury, abandoned 
it altogether. The agents, or black lawyers, as they were called, r?>. the 
dubashes, wdio have the coaxing and nursing of the causes, no longer 
flocked to his oifloe. “ Master good man," they said, ‘‘ but ma.ster not 
proper man for a court- lawyer." lie had, therefore, the mortification of 
seeing the profits of the court engrossed by less scrupulous practitioners. 
The loss of business, how'ever, chiefly embittered his thoughts, because, 
having confided too sanguinely in some early indications of success, not long 
after his arrival, he had forwarded a remittance to England, to enable Miss 
dc Montreville to embark for India, and in all probability she was by this 
time on her voyage. 

But what soon afterw'ards gave the death-blow to Alortimcr W illiams s 
professional success, w'as a resolution he had formed, alone and unassisted, 
and w’ith a host of chances aguin.st him, of vindicating the purity of the 
court, by a fcarle.ss exposure of iU corruption; as mad a Quixotism 
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could have visited the brain of man. In a cause then pending, it had come 
within the conusance of Williams’s client, that an adverse party to the 
suit had paid one of tliose seasonable visits already hinted, and which was 
likely to produce its usual fruits,— a decree in accordance with the wishes 
of the wealthy visitant. Williams was bent on trying a novel experiment, 
in order to bring the abominable practice to shame and detection. In the 
defendant’s answer, therefore, he inserted an allegation that the plaintiff 
himself, conscious of the weakness of his claim and to pervert the ends of 
justice, had actually given the sum of 1,000 star pagodas to a member of 
the court, and when the cause was heard, Williams tendered evidence in 
proof of it. When the ofticcr of the court read that astounding allegation, 
which unveiled some of the most sacred mysteries of Madras justice, the 
whole bench rung with indignant exclamations against the libel and the 
libeller. Erect in the pride of virtue, Mortimer Williams faced the storm, 
and defied its fury. One moved that he should shew cause witliin three 
days why his name should not be struck off the rolls of the court. This 
was a satisfaction to Williams, for he thirsted for the op])ortunity, that 
would thus have been given him, of substantiating the charge. But whether 
they dreaded the exposure, or from some other reason, they contented them- 
seivcvs with striking out the scandalous matter for impertinence, and decree- 
ing with costs against tlic defendant. 

From this time, Williams Tost nearly all his business ; for who would 
employ a man whom the court heard witli averted ear ? He was one morn- 
ing ruminating on the perplexities of his condition, and endeavouring to 
summon that gloomy courage, which might enable him to meet them (that 
courage almost deserting him when he reflected that there was one, whom he 
loved more than himself, who would soon be bivolved in his misfortunes), 
when a Hindoo of caste, and of respectable appearance, who had glided 
in with the usually inaudible step of a native visitor, stood suddenly before 
him. The man had a dejected and melancholy expression of feature ; he 
wore no turban, but in lieu of it a nurraya cloth thrown over his head, a 
symbol of some distress suffered, or some grievous injury inflicted, and the 
rest of his habiliments exhibited the disorder and negligence which betoken 
affliction. I am seeking,” said the braminy, “ an honest law}'er. The 
human face is a science I have studied. In the face the mind is registered. 
Amongst your brethren, I have perused only cunning and servility. Your 
countenance bears the characters of integrity and courage. It is not redress 
that I look for — but state my case, that I may regain my estimation in the 
eyes of my caste, who now- consider me polluted and dishonoured.” He 
complained of an unjust imprisonment and a severe corporeal punishment by 

order of the collector and magistrate of the T district. During his 

short sojourn at T , an uminaul had been plundered of her gold orna- 

ments. Suspicion fell on the goorikul to whose charge she had been entrust- 
ed. He was apprehended, and having equivocated in his answers, had by 
order of the collector been punished with several severe strokes of the rattan. 
Mootiah, believing him innocent, interposed in his behalf, but having ex- 
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pressed Iiimself in stronger terms than ilic collector liked, he was confined 
in the same prison, and severely punished with the rattan, on tlie vivtues of 
which, as a test of judicial trutli, the worthy magistrate seemed to have 
implicit reliance. 

This was a fresh perplexity to poor Williams. He had already given 
inexpiable offence to the court. He had now to brave the government 
itself, whose policy at that time was to screen their servants from puldic 
animadversion. But honour urged him to undertake the cause, and he 
would listen to no other impulse. In a few weeks it was ready for hearing. 
TJie plaintiff met him as he entered the court-house, and put into his hand a 
bag of rupees, the amount of which scarcely covered the sums already dis- 
bursed by Willianis. Young man,** said he, “ I am poor. Your reward 
must be found in the honourable discharge of your dulv. Fear not the 
storms of pou'cr. Hike the winds of heaven, they may tenr up the wua'tli- 
less shrub, but the root of the generous tree is strenglhencd by agitation.** 

The times we refer to are long gone by. More enlightened notions of 
policy influence our relations towards the natives of India. The chair at 

Madras was then filled by W 1, a name afterwards of some noioriely 

ill the annals of the Company. Little, mean, and insigniiiijaiit in person, 
the pride of place su])plicd his want of stature, and gave him an erect slriit, 
which he mistook for dignity. Cunning and duplicity wore his substitutes 
for talent. The ofiicc having been cast on him by accidental devolution, he 
filled it but for a short time, when he was recalled to answer charges of nial- 
vcrsalion in England. Williams, intent only on his professional obligations, 
stated the case with great power, and animadverted in terms of just se\ erily 
upon the outrage inflicted upon an imoffemling Hindoo; but he did not spare 
ilie government itself, avIio had thrown the shield of Ihcir protection over the 
nulhor of the injustice. He was carried, perhaps, by the vehemence of 
honourable feelings and an instinctive hatred of oppression, somewhat too 
far ; for the court, having decided against the plaintiff with costs of suit, 
eagerly seized the opportunity for which they liad long waited, and on tlic 
alleged ground of his having used contumelious expressions towards the go- 
vernment, removed him from the list of pr.actitioncrs, 'I'he government next 
cancelled his indentures, and ordered him to embark for England in a ship 
then in the roads and ready to sail. Williams addressed them in a memorial, 
elo(iucntly urging the hardship and injustice of the case. One topic of it, 
it might be supposed, would liave found its way to bosoms not steeled 
against justice or humanity ; for he intimated liis daily expectation of the 
arrival of the young lady, to whom he had been attached from his youth : — 
the desolate condition of an unbefi iended girl tlirown amongst strangers, and 
without the means of support in the absence of him to whose protection she 
was fconsigned. The memorial had no effect; and having made the best 
arrangements he could for her reception in the family of a humble English- 
man, with whom Williams left for that purpose what little he could .sj)nre 
out of the scanty remnants of liis savings, her prepared to embark in ohe- 
dicncc to the orders of the government. On the bcaeh, lie was accosted 
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by his client Mootiah. Be not cast down,*' said the braniiny. ‘Mt is 
but an imperfect recompense for all you have sulFercd in niy behalf; but 
wear this ring for my sake placing, at the same time, a ring in which a 
diamond of some size, but apparently of little price, had been clumsily set 
by some inexpert artist ; and then took leave of the young lawyer with looks 
that bespoke regret and gratitude. The ring being much too heavy to 
be worn, Williams deposited it in his desk, placing, however, no other value 
on it, than as a meinorial of his Hindoo friend. 

Julia de Montreville arrived about two months after his departure. Her 
surprise and perplexity may be readily conceived, when she found herself 
thrown on the precarious hospitality of strangers, and the pleasing anticipa- 
tions she had so fondly cherished of being received in the })rotccting em- 
braces of her lover, so cruelly deceived. She was indeed kindly welcomed 
under the roof of the friends to whom Williams had recommended her ; 
but they themselves were poor and almost wanted the little aid they imparted. 
Julia was in the vernal height of her charms, and at that time ICnglish 
beauty was a pearl of j)rice " nt the settlement. Her beauty, for it was 
truly fascinating, attracted an attention to her distress and the painful cir- 
cumstanecs of her arrival, which they would not otherwise perhaps have 
received. It became the fashion to express a sympathy for her situation, 
and she was invited into the family of a civil servant of distinction. In 
compliance with the suggestions left her by Williams, she was to remain in 
India, till he should announce to her the prospect of obtaining rcdrcsss from 
the Directors, and their permission to return to Madras. In the meanwhile, 
though dejected and wretched, she was whirled along tlic circle of fashion- 
able dissipation, and compelled to wear an aspect of gaiety, which was 
belied by the feelings of her heart. Admirers fluttered around her; nor 
were suitors wanting. The kind lady, beneath whose roof she resided, 
urged her to accept one of the most eligible, dilating with infinite volubi- 
lity on the charms of a gay establishment, and taking care to set before her 
the folly of a romantic attachment to a man of ruined fortunes. To feel- 
ings attuned like Julia’s, all this was the harshest discord that could be 
sounded; and she lingered in feverish impatience for a letter from Williams. 
That letter came; but it breathed no syllable of hope. Ho was struggling 
with penury, and though the passage was almost blotted out by his tears, at 
the conclusion he advised her, in the spirit of a generous self-devotion, 
to accept — He could not finish the sentence, but he evidently recom- 
mended licr to accept a suitable offer should it be made her. 

Slie resolved, how'ever, with increased earnestness, to return home. 
How was this to be done? Poor and dependent, she could not command 
the means. One evening, when she had excused herself from a party on 
ilie plea of indisposition, and was sitting alone and in no very enviable 
mood, a palancpiin stopped at the steps of the verandah, from which a native 
alighted, who, after the usual salutations, addressed her, and placed in her 
hands a shawl, which he begged her to unfold. Slic had scarcely retired 
for that purpose, when the visitor having rc-ascendod his palaiuiuin, was 
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instantly out of tlie reach of tier gratitude ; for the shawl contained a sum 
in pagodas, more tlinn suflicient to defray the expenses of her voyage. It 
was Mootiati from whom she had received this beneficent token. To 
shorten the narrative, Julia returned to England, and was united to Wil- 
liams, although he was still struggling with depressed fortune. Love, how- 
ever, docs not always overflow with worldly resources, and theirs were 
soon exiiausted. Tlie prospect was gloomy, and even affection pure as 
ever glowed in two human hearts, was not at all times sufficient to cheer it. 
They were sitting in mournful consultation one night upon the ways and 
means of the morrow. may exclaim with .lafiicr," said Williams, with 
a forced .smile : — * Thank heaven, l*in not worth a ducat.' Suddenly, 
however, he bethought himself of Ihe ring with which Mootiah Jiad pre- 
sented him, and which he had prr.servcd only as a memorial of that worthy 
creature’s kindness, it being of little or no other value in his estimation. 
Hut as it was unf|uestionably a diamond, though covered with incrustations, 
and the ring though of the clumsiest workmanship was gold, he carried it 
to a jewclhu' — and to his astonishment, found that the stone was of the first 
water, and that it recjuircd only a skilful artist to redeem its lustre. He 
disj)osod of it for :t‘80t), which, in that crisis of their fortunes, seemed a 
mine of wcaltli. But much better things came. By the death of a French 
uncle, who had been one of the fermiers of the revenue under the old 
regime, Julia inherited considerable v/ealth. I'ho bequest being coupled 
with the condition that her husband, whoever he miglit be, should assume 
the name of Montrcville, and reside a certain portion of the year in bVance, 
as a su|)erintcndentof the estates devised to her, they immediately established 
themselves at J^aris. 

Years flowed on in uninterrupted happinc.ss, and Montrevillo had almost 
forgotten the trials and misfortunes of his youth ; when one morning, as he 
was crossing the Pont Neuf, his observation was drawn to a short, elderly 
Englishman, meanly attired and walking with a slow desultory pace, 
denoting, as he rightly oonjeoturod, considerable uneasiness of mind. ’I'hc 
stranger also gazed intently on Montrcville, and in a few instants, they 

recognized each other. It was W 1, the Madras governor, the man 

whose injustice had crushed his early hopes ; but the memory of that injus- 
tice was now obliterated by the claims of the unhappy man to his compas- 
sion. ‘‘ Do you recollect,” said Montrcville, ‘‘ the name of Williams ?” — 

“ 1 do,” returned W 1. I remember it with regret.” Montreville 

would not suffer him to apologize, but having by the courtesy of his 
manner, won the old man’s confidence, heard from him the melancholy 
recital of his distrc.sses. The story was a short one. Me had been recalled, 
and had fled his country, where a bill of pains and penalties hung over his 
head! He was now abandoned by all wlio had basked in the sunshine of 
his power, on many of whom he had lavished favours, which laid the foun- 
dations of ample fortunes. A few minutes before Montrcville had met Iiiiu? 
he had eagerly hastened, in the warmth of a long and early Iriendsliip, to 
shake by tlie hand one of those whom his bounty liud fed and cnrielicd ; but 
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bis advances were scornfully repulsed, and this had occasioned the agitation 
which Montrcville had remarked in his features. 

In this destitution Montreville humanely succoured him, and having 
raised some subscriptions among the most opulent of the few Englishmen 
who were then at Paris, settled on him a small provision, which allowed 
him to wear out the remnant of his days in a decent obscurity. The vicissi- 
tudes we have related, form an instructive lesson ; and those who act 
unjustly while they stand upon the slippery heights of fortune, W’ould do 
well to remember the fate of VV— — I, the governor of Madras. 


ADELUNG'S SKETCH OF SANSCRIT LITERATURE.* 

'J'liis work, which, although professedly a translation from Adelung, is 
nevertheless, in a very great degree, the result of the labours and re- 
searches of IMr. Talboys, the indefatigable publisher, may justly be ac- 
counted one of the most respectable and useful books which have fur a long 
time issued from the press. In it arc condensed the inquiries of those who 
have devoted their attention to this w'onderful language ; a catalogue of all 
the ditferent publications in it and translations from it which have appeared ; 
a list of grammars, dictionaries, and elementary works, and an analysis of 
some of the most distinguished Indian writings. It is, in fact, a vade 
mecuniy without which the library of no Oriental scholar can be esteemed 
perfect; possessing a classification so systematically regular, that all the 
known treasures of this sacred tongue are, as it were, at one glance, brought 
before the inquirer. 

The origin of the Sanscrit (Mr. Talboys remarks) is lost in the gloom of 
remote antiquity, and of all the opinions which have been hazarded on the 
question, that of Mr. Colebrooke, who deduces it from a primawal tongue, 
which became gradually refined in various climates, is by far the most 
probable and consentaneous to the secondary evidence which may be pro- 
duced. Colonel Kennedy, Klaproth, and many others, believe it to have 
been introduced into Hindustan by .Japhetic tribes from the northwest, and 
Langles is of opinion that it was brought there from Avestern Asia, proba- 
bly from Bactriana, by the inagians, whom Darius expelled from the 
Persian empire.*' Its antiquity is undisputed, although few, perhaps, but 
men of extravagant notions, will assign to it that incredible date, which the 
Hindus arrogate not only to its existence, but to its polished form. I'he 
century before the Christian era is regarded as one of its Augustan ages, 
and every inquiry demonstrates it to have obtained fixed grammatical in- 
flections at a very early period. With the exception of a few mountain- 
dialects, it may be regarded as the parent of all the Indian languages, and, 
as Hammer says, “of all the known languages which form the variation of 
their words, their declensions, conjugations, &c. by inflection.** Rudiger, 

* An Historical Sketch of Sanscrit Literature, with copious Bibliographical Notices of Sanscrit Works 
and Translations. From the German of Apbluno, with numerous Additions and Corrections. Oxford, 
1832. Talboys. , 
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as noticed by Mr. Talboys, has asserted that a hundred languages and dia- 
lects have sprung from it; and "it seems a remarkable fact, that the various 
theories in wliich learned men have latterly so much indulged, all tend to 
confirm this statement ...Tlie various vocabularies which we now possess 
and the results of the laborious and learned investigations, which** his work 
details, " render it pretty evident, that the Sanscrit has not only furnished 
words for all the languages of Europe, but forms a main feature in almost 
all those of the East.” Halhed remarks the similitude of the Sanscrit and 
the Arabic, not merely in technical and metaphorical terms, but in the main 
groundwork of the language : — this, however, is rather too bold an asser- 
tion, for although tlierc are roots and even words common to both, the 
Arabic contains sufficient words absolutely distinct from the Sanscrit to form 
a separate language. That we should trace the latter in the Indo-Chinese 
dialects is far from surprising, more especially if an original languagd at 
onetime pervaded the Indian archipelago. 

On this branch of his disquisition, the author has given a list of tlic works 
in which it is collated with the Indian, the Bohemian, the Zend, the Per- 
sian, the Chinese, the Arabic, the Greek, the Latin, the Celtic, the Irish 
or Erse, Welsh, &c., the Gothic, the German, the Scandinavian, the 
Sclavonic, and various other languages, appending a difl’use account of 
chrestofnathies, proverbs, inscriptions, and books in it. Then he pro- 
ceeds to give a clear description of the f^edas, the Upavedas, Vedangas, 
and Upangas, accurately noticing the various hypotheses respecting their 
antiquity, wdiich Ritter, the latest writer on the subject, estimates at 1400 
or 1000 A.('.; — also of the Puranas, the Bhagdmta, the MahaVha- 
rata and some of its episodes, the Rdmdt/ana and some of its episodes, 
and the / each individual part being carefully furnished with an 

account of the editions tlirough which it has passed. 

The prolegomena, with which he introduces his subjects, arc by no means 
the least valuable part of the compilation, as, in general, they) give an 
abstract view of the contents of the enumerated publications, and of the 
theories founded upon them. Not having Adelung’s original work in our 
])Osscssion, we know not Iiow much belongs to him and how much to Mr. 
Talboys, but we suspect that the industry of the latter has been very iristru- 
menfal to the perfection wdiich the book has decidedly acquired. In the 
section prefixed to the Laws of Menu, there is much original and ingenious 
reasoning : it is acutely argued, that the collection, in its present form, can- 
not be the whole work ascribed to Snmati ; and that, although Schlegel 
imputes to it a remoter antiquity than Sir Wm. Jones cho.se to assign to it, 
Riltcr*s contrary conclusions, drawn from internal evidence, arc correct. 
This writer supposes the work attributed to Menu to be " a collection made 
from various materials, but not according to one plan, and scarcely from 
the laws delivered by one individual.*’ This fact is apparent from the 
various laws enacted for one and the same offence, from the specimens of 
antiquity visible in some insiaiicc-s, from the "degree of civilization incom- 
patible with the lirst rise of a nation,” manifested in others, and from the 
deep state of national corruption and decline which another class exhibits. 
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These laws also shew, that the ancient division into castes was no longer so 
strictly observed as formerly, and that diilcrent opinions respecting religious 
dogmas had then come into vogue: — the acquaintance with the U2Ja?iis/ia(hy 
the Puranas, Vedangas^ and Sastrasy wJiicIi they moreover disclose, are 
positive proofs against the antiquity claimed for them. In liis catalogue he 
likewise enumerates the other works which have been edited on jurisprudence. 

The next Jicad of wliich he treats is Profane Literature, and under this 
philosophy holds tlie first rank. This part of the work is entirely new. It 
comprehends outlines of the six principal Hindu schools, tlie distinguishing 
tenets of which have been admirably developed by Mr. Colcbrookc in his 
masterly papers on tlic Philosophy of the Hindus, in the Traitsaciious of 
the Royal Asiatic Society : — the Mimansa founded by Jaimini, the Vedanta 
by Vyasa, the Nyaya by Cotnma, the Vaiseshica by Canadc, and the two 
Sanc'hyaya by Capila and Patanjali. The Mimansa is two-fold ; the 
J^urva or first, and Uttara or subsequent ; both accounted strictly orthodox 
and amply supplied with coinmentarics ; the subsequent Mimansa is the 
Vedantasystem, so called from the \rcdas, on which it is founded: — the 
Nyaya or logic has been compared to the Dialectics of Aristotle ; — the 
Vaiseshica is atomic, and is in bad repute in India; and the Sanc’hya is 
partly orthodox and partly heterodox, and embraces physics, psychology, 
dialectics, and metaphysics. The other Sanc'hya school is commonly 
called Yoga : — on most points their tenets arc the same, but they difiPer on 
the proof of the existence of a god : that of Patanjali is tficistical, that of 
Capila atheistical, acknowledging no creator nor superintending provi- 
dence: to these some have added atliird, Paurunica Sanc’hya, which agrees 
with that of Patanjali, except in holding nature as an illusion. 

Our author next presents us with a list of the works on ethics, mathe- 
matics, history, geography, and medicine, after which he proceeds to the 
line arts, under which he includes poetry, rhetoric, metre and prosody, 
fables, the drama, and talcs. The following syllabus will, however, oflTord 
a clearer conception of this valuable inulluni in jiarvo. 
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Sacred Writings. 


' Rig Veda. 
Yajur Veda. 

' Sama Veda. 
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s Extracts. 

Vedantas. 

/ Upatiisliads. 
Upavedas. 
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To the students of Sanscrit literature, particularly to those at Oxford, 
who will have the combined advantages of Professor Wilson's critical 
knowledge and the treasures of the Bodleian and UadclKfe liliraries, this 
catalogue rausonnee, if we may so denominate it, will be of the utmost 
utility. We have rarely seen a more creditable performance. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE REIGN OF THE 
EMPEROR KIIEEN LUNG. 

FKOM CHINESK AND OTHER AUTHORITIES. 

The third emperor of the Mandshoo dynasty, now reigning in China, She 
tsiing hcen hwang te, known in Europe under the name of Yung ching, was 
succeeded on the throne by his son, who gave to the years of his reign the 
honorary name of Khl'en /wwg, in Mandshoo, Ahko^c wckhu'khe, or ‘assisted 
by heaven.’ The first act of his government was the liberation of the impe- 
rial princes, whom his father had cither kept in pri.son or sent into banish- 
ment. He restored them by degrees to their dignities, and obtained by this 
act of clemency the affection of bis subjects. 

Tsewang Arabdan, khan of the Olets or Kalmuks of Dzoongaria, having 
died in 1727, was succeeded by bis son, Galdan tscreng. He was of a still 
more turbulent disposition than bis father, and ever ready for revolt. Indeed, 
Yung ching had been obliged to employ two corps of observation to watch 
him ; one of which was encamped at the foot of the Altai mountains, and the 
other at Bar kool. The rebels had been joined by two Olet princes, called 
the Great Tsereng Dondoob and the Little Tsereng Dondoob, who were 
encamped on the upper Irtish. They almost always kept the Chinese generals 
in check. This war, however, was terminated by the tranquillization of the 
country of the Olets, and Klieen lung granting them the liberty of governing 
themselves according to their own laws and customs, they concluded a peace 
with him, which lasted till the death of Galdan tsereng, which took place in 
1745 . His son Achan, who succeeded under the title of Tsewang dordze 
Namjal, committed so many outrages, that the chiefs of the hordes under his 
command considered him as a monster, of whom it was expedient to rid the 
earth. He was in fact assassinated, in 1750, by his eldest sister, Sa'in helkc; 
and his natural brother, the Lama Darja, disregarding the renunciation he had 
made, in his quality of priest, of all temporal prctcn.sions, had himself de- 
clared king of the Olets. But Dawatsi, a grandson of the Great Tscreng Don- 
dooh, conceived he had more right to the throne, and, instigated by Amoor- 
saiia, ta'idzi of the Khoits, his relation, with the aid of the Kirghiz KaVzaks, he 
fought killed Darja, and took the town of Elec. He now thought he 
should have all the spoils of the usurper to himself, and ascended the throne 
which the fortune of war had throw'n into his possession ; but Amoorsana, 
who, like himself, was descended from the ancient kings of the Olets, although 
of a collateral branch, was equally ambitious. He had set Dawatsi against the 
usurper with no other view than to destroy one through the other, then set up 
his own claims, and rise upon the ruin of his competitors. Whilst, therefore, 
Dawatsi had himself acknowledged as chief of the Olets, Amoorsana raised 
the royal standard, which he placed before his tent, and had carried before 
him, as if the assembled tribes had actually acknowledged him as their khan. 
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But when -Dawiitsi, in 1754, inarched against him, the taidzi Mamekoo of the 
Toorhets and Baiijoor of the Khoits left them with about 20,000 men, and sub- 
mitted to the emperor of China. Amoorsana was soon compelled to follow 
their example; Khecn lung received him well, and allowed him to attend his 
court at JIh ho. Dawatsi also sent an embassy to the emperor ; but, as he 
presumed to treat with the lord of China on the footing of sovereign and sove- 
reign, the latter felt phpied, and foreseeing that trampiillity would still be fre- 
quently troubled among the Olcts, he sent an army against him under the 
command of Amoorsana. 

This war w'as commenced by Kheen lung against the advice of the ministers 
and grandees of his court. It did not last long. The troops set out about the 
Iwginniiig of the year 1755 ; wherever they shewed themselves, the Dzoongars 
submitted and furnished them with the necessary provisions. Elec was taken 
in May, and Dawatsi fled to mount Ghcdeng; but, driven from thence, he was 
obliged to conceal himself at Khoorman, where he was taken by the Musulman 
eliief, Kodzis bek, who delivered him to the Chinese troops. Amoorsana was 
then [iroclaimcd king of the Olets, or Durban Oirad, and Dawatsi conducted 
to Peking. On his arrival he was received with tlic honours that would have 
been shown to a foreign prince coming of his own accord to render homage to 
tlie emperor, lie was created a [iriiicc of the first onler, and a [lalacc was 
assigncil to him iu the capital, with a sufiicient number of oflicers to sustain 
bis dignity. The motive of this policy on the part of Khi-eii lung was that he 
might keep Amoorsana in check, by means of a competitor ; but grief soon 
carried oil’ both Dawatsi and his only son, and the emperor’s wise policy 
remained without etfect. Nevertheless, Amoorsana had little more than the 
title of royalty; for lie was subordinate to the lieutenantvS appointctl by the 
emperor. He tried, to emancipate himself from this restraint, and having 
assured himself of the lulclity of bis people, and of their hatred against the 
Chinese, ho threw olf the mask at the moment when the emperor summoned 
him to his court. 

Most of the Chinese troops, who had aided him in mounting the throne, had 
left the country, and there remained but a I’ew garrisons dispersed tliroiighout 
it. The Olets fell upon them unawares and massacred them all. He after- 
wards destroyed the forts which the Chinese generals hatl built, and pillaged 
the magazines where the auimunition for the troops wivs deposited. He had the 
elfrontery to encamp before Bar kool, one of the principal fortresses of the 
country, and defended by a mimcroiis garrison. On the intelligence of this 
rebellion, the ministers of the emperor were again of opinion that they ought 
to abandon not only the country of the Olets, hut even Bar kool and its depen- 
dencies, in onler to put an end to a war as useless as it was injurious to the 
empire. But Khccn lung took a very different view of the subject ; persuaded 
that nothing but the entire subjection of the Dzoongar tribes could restore 
tranquillity to his frontiers, he sent, in 1 750, a fresh army against them. It 
penetrated without obstacle into the enemy’s country, and Elee was retaken 
ill March, while Amoorsana, beaten on all points, fled to the Kirghiz Kaizaks. 
He was pursued, hut the Olets, who were not spared, annoyed the imperial 
troops, which were reduced to the last extremity. The emperor despatched 
three fresh bodies of troops against the Olets, and recalled his generals, whom 
he caused to he publicly executed at Peking. He entrusted the whole ot tlic 
forces sent to the north-west to Cliaou hwuy, _who justified the confulencc 
placed in his talents. Wherever the Chinese met with any Dzoongars, they 
put them to the sword; and it is computed that this campaign cost the latter 
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not less than one million of souls. A portion of these unfortunintc people 
retired to the valley of Makhatsin, but they were surrounded and all 
massacred. Only a comparatively small number of Olets were spared, and 
they were such as had not taken part in the war against the Chinese. Amoor- 
snna was again compelled to flee to the Kirghiz Ka'i/aks, and not thinking him- 
self safe among them, he sought an as 3 diim in the Russian territory, where he 
was soon after carried off by the small-pox. 

The severity shown by Kheen lung against the Olets originated in his consi- 
dering them as revolted subjects. Whoever accepts from the emperor of China 
any title or dignity, declares himself thereby a vassal of the empire, and is 
compelled to obey the orders transmitted to him by the court. The war against 
the Dzoongars terminated in the ^car 17f>7, with the submission of the Kir- 
ghiz Kai/aks, the Booroots, and Khokands. From that period the country of 
the Olets has remained a Chinese province, guarded by garrisons stationed in 
di/ferent places, and governed by different superior officers. But still Khecn 
lung left to the remaining Olets their former political constitution, only giving 
them khans and princes in the interest of China. 

The country, which we incorrectly call in Europe Little Bukharia, was then 
dependent on the king of the Dzoongars. One of the Mohammedan princes, 
who governed there as a vassal of theirs, was Khojah Mahmood. He enjoyed 
a very higli consideration, and tried to render himself in(Ic[)cndcnt in his resi- 
dence of Yarkand. But the khan of the Dzoongars, having been Informed of 
his designs and preparations, removed him, and detained him in the country of 
Elee under a close surveillance. This prince left two sons, Boolatoo or Jagan 
khojah, and Khodzijan or Khan khojah. The .Chinese found them at Elec, 
when they took this city. They set them at liberty, sent them back to their 
coiintr}^ and Khi’en lung reinstated them in their territory and dignities. 
When the two brothers reached home, they held a council: .lagan khojah was 
of opinion, that their best policy was to keep quiet ; Khan khojah thought it 
would he better to arm themselves, close the defiles through which tlic Chinese 
might enter into Little Bukharia, and expel all of that nation who were then 
in the country. This sentiment being adopted by the majorit}^ the chiefs of 
the cities were ordered to arm the inhabitants, and to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to defend their country. However, six or eight of the most powerful 
lonls were not much pltased with the return of the two sons of Mahmood, by 
which they had lost the influence they before possessed. They even conceived 
that these princes might make an attempt against their libertj^ In order, there- 
fore, to escape from the impending misfortune, they left the country and joined 
the Chinese at Elcc. After this the two brothers broke out in open rebellion. 

Chaou hwuy, who had remained at Elce as governor general, was informed 
of these troubles ; but as he had heard nothing but vague reports, he sent, in 
1 758, a body of troops to reconnoitre the state of affairs in idttle Bukharia, a 
part of whom were iiia.ssacred by the Bukliarians at Koochah. The emperor 
ordered 12,000 men to inarch, and take possession of Koochah. But this 
city made a vigorous resistance, and being aided by several Mohammedan chiefs, 
who came to its assistance, a battle took place in its vicinity, in whicli the 
Bukliarians were completely routed, and left .5,000 dead on the field of battle ; 
the remainder succeeded in entering the city, which was situated on a rock and 
fortified. Khan khojah, however, who was in the fortress, found means of 
escaping, and reached Yarkand; upon which the inhabitants of Koocluih 
opened their gates to the Chinese, who killed 1,000 Bukiiarian soldiers wliuni 
they found there, and practised u variety of cruelties. The general who liad 
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coniinaniled at the siege of this city was a harsh mah^ who would receive advice 
from no one, and it was througli his fault that the Bukharian prince had been 
able to make his q|i|ppc. This so incensed the emperor, that he had him put 
to I9enth. lie senr another general into Bukharin, but he was speedily sur- 
rounded. Tlie secon^yn command, however, by a successful stratagem, suc- 
ceeded in relieving the'troops under his general-in-chief, by which Khan khojah 
was compelled to retire, and shut himself up in Varkand. A second army 
sent by the emperor seized upon Kashgar. Khan khojah retired to Elctse or 
Khotau, and Yarkand surrendered to the compicror. Not long after this, he 
lost a decisive battle, and now neither he nor his brother Jagan khojah Anding 
a place whither they could retire, they went with the remainder of their army to 
Badaksiian, with the intention of withdrawing to India. But under tlic very 
walls of Badakshiin they fell in with a Chinese cor[)s, which attacked and dc- 
(cated them. One of these unfortunate princes died of the wounds he received 
on the Acid of battle; the other was put to death by order of the sultan of 
Bndaksban, who sent his head to the Chinese camp. The imperial army, 
which had pursued them, now returned to Yarkand, and was there put in garri- 
son. A mixed government of Chinese and Mohammedan oAiccrs was esta- 
blished in all the towns of Jiittlc Bukharia, and a very light impost laiil on the 
inhabitants. The Bukharian chiefs who had declared for the Chinese were 
appointed liukim beks, or prefects. The sultan of Badakshan was riclily re- 
warded, and all the other princes allied to tlic Chinese obtained titles, high 
ranks, and marks of distinction belonging to their respective dignities. 

This war was successfully ended in 1759, making Little Bukharia a province 
of the empire. A part of the ancient country of the Dzoongars was added to 
the Chinese province of Kan suh ; the remainder was called 1 liven shan pih 
loo. or ‘ government to the north of the celestial mountains whilst la'ttle 
Bukharia, situated to the south of this chain, bears that of Thccn shan nan 
loo, or ‘ government to the south of the celestial mountains.’ Some partial 
revolts have, from time to time, taken place in those countries, the most con- 
siderable of which began iu 1/03 at Ooslic ; but these efibrts were iueltec- 
tiial ; they were not favoured by the opinion of the people, nor the result of any 
combined measures. 

The kingdom of Mien, or Awn, had already been involved in some disputes 
with the Mandchoos, when the last prince of the imperial dynasty of Ming 
retired into that country. Since that time, China had hut little inter- 
course with Mecn. In 17»k3, however, the Peguans, who had been conquered 
by the Mecn, having revolted, they succeeded in seizing upon Awa, the capital 
of the coiinti*}', and made the king Mangdara, who was descended from a long 
line of monarchs, iheir prisoner. Yet two of his sons had the good fortune to 
escape, and took refuge in Siam, where they foiiiid an asylum. The principal 
|)eople about Awa then acknowledged themselves vassals of the king of Pegu, 
or, as the Chinese call him, king of the barbarians of Tc lang and Selh po. 
This state of things continued till, on a sudden, a terrible avenger appeared in 
the person of a petty oAiccr at Muhsoo (Moncliaboo), named Oong tseih ya 
(Aumdzea), who, impelled by his courage and the hatred he bore to the 
oppressors of his country, determined to shake off their yoke. He headed 
about a hundred men, on whose Adelity and valour he could rel}*, and slaugh- 
tered the Peguans wherever he found them, lie made very rapid progress, 
deleated the enemy in several encounters, and Anally retook the city of Awa in 
175:1. The Peguans sent a new army into Mecn, with a view of chastising the 
rebels; but, ascending the Irawaddy, it was completely routed by the Birmans. 
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Till then Gong tseth ya, who hail adopted the name of Alonipra, had sought 
no other distinction than that of the liberator of his country ; but a terrible 
event, us impolitic ns it was barbarous, opened to him a wai^o the throne, and, 
without doubt, gave him the idea of seating himself upon it; and securing itto 
his descendants. The king of Awa, who, on being m^e prisoner, had been 
taken to the capital of Pegu, was there put to death b^^rder of the sovereign 
of the country. This barbarous execution was the signal of the most dreadful 
reprisals: blood flowed on all sides; the Birmans armed themselves and 
massacred in their turn all the Pcgiians they could find; and having thus got 
rid of their garrisons, they breathed again, and began to conceive the hope that 
they might once more enjoy their ancient independence. It was then that the 
designs of Alompra began to appear. One of the sons of Mangdara, tliinking 
the moment favourable for him to re-ascend the throne of his fathers, left Siam, 
and put himself at the head of a part of his subjects, convinced that he 
should fcccive the homage Sff the army and the support of its chief. Alompra, 
however, saw with niortificution the arrival of the young prince, who came to 
rob him of the fruits of his victories, and he easily succeeded in driving him 
again out of the country. Seeing himself now without a rival, he assumed 
the diadem, and turned his thoughts towards the aggrandizement of his 
empire by the conquest of Pegu, and some districts in the mountains border- 
ing on Awa. He .succeeded in almost all his enterprises. 

The Chinese had for a long pcriixl exercised a kind of inilucnco over those 
parts of Awa which border upon the province of Yun nan, by granting to the 
chiefs of the half-savage tribes inhabiting them certain titles and dignities. Aloin- 
pradied in 1760, and was succeeded by his son Mangke kco (Mendogee Praw). 
The reign of this monarch was very stormy, having almost constantly rebellions 
to subdue. These troubles also occasioned some disputes with the Chinese 
authorities, who were charged with the defence of the imperial frontiers. 
Mang ke ked died in 1765, and his brother, Mung po, who was only to have 
been the guardian of his son, usurped the throne, and reigned under the nuiiic 
of Shemhnam. Under his reign, the incur.sioiis of the inhabitants of Awa 
upon the Chinese territory became every day more frequent, and at last com- 
pelled the emperor Khccii lung to send an expedition agaiii.st the kingdom of 
Mtien. In 1767, an army of 3,000 Mand.shoos and 20,000 soldiers of Yun 
nan cros.sed the boundaries of the empire, and marched against the capital of 
Awa. The Birmans advanced to meet them, and the two armies haras.scd each 
other for a long time before they came to a general and dcci.sivc action. The 
battle lasted for three days ; the slaughter was dreadful, and the Chinese were 
beaten and put to flight. The good policy of the prince, and a regard for the 
interest of the country, saved the lives of a great many prisoners. He gave them 
land to cultivate, encouraged them to consider themselves as subjects of Awa, 
and to take wives amongst the women of the country. 

Khecn lung, desirous of repairing this frightful disaster, sent other troops 
against the Birmans ; hut it seems they were not more successful than the for- 
mer. He, therefore, in the year 1768, ordered his great general Akwe'i to 
head the army destined against Meen. The genius of this famous captain 
overcame all the diflicultics which opposed the execution of his plan. lie 
embarked a part of liis troops uj)on the river JITiu kew keaiigy or Ping lang 
keang^ which flows to the west of Thang ywc chow in Yun nan, “ and is the 
upper part of the Ta kinkcang (‘great golden river’) or Irawaddy^^ on whose 
western bank the capital, Awa, is situated. The other part of the Chinese 
army followed the course of the river by land, having daily combats with the 
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Birmans, who, at every step, had constructed stockades, from which they 
were obliged to be driven. Moreover, the unhealthiuess of the climate, the 
fogs which prevail in the mountains, and the pestilential exhalations of the 
vallies, occasioned much sickness amongst the soldiers. But in spite of all 
these obstacles, Akwei managed his arrangements so well that, in 1 769, the 
king of Mecn made proposals for peace, which were favourably received. 
Mung po sent an ambassador to Peking, as a token that harmony had been 
restored between the two empires ; and thus terminated a war whicli had 
brought but little honour to the Chinese arms ; for although the empire did 
not lose any integral part of its frontiers, it yet ceased to exercise its ancient 
influence upon the border tribes, and saw itself nominally deprived of the 
possession of the district of Boduayn, situated in western Laos, to the south 
of the western point of the province of Yun nan. The possession of this 
country was the more important, as it contains very rich gold and silver mines. 

At the conclusion of peace between China and Russia, which had taken 
place during the reign of Yung ching, it had been thought that this treaty 
would put an end to all disputes between the two empires ; but there fre- 
quently occurred others caused by the subjects of the two countries, who 
passed the frontier without permission. The Russian caravans, which from 
time to time went to Peking, produced but a very small profit, since the 
Chinese merchants compelled them to sell at any price; so that the Empress 
Catherine forbade, in 1762, the sending of any caravan-expeditions to China on 
account of government. At the same time she abandoned to private entci - 
prisc the commerce of Kiaklita, which was thereby considerably benefited, and 
rendered the caravans to Peking needless. On the other hand, the Chinese 
government had been offended at the Russians having received Amoorsana, 
whom it considered as a fugitive rebel, and thought itself entitled to claim in 
conformity to the articles of the treaty. It had the greater reason to com- 
plain of the conduct of Russia, since the latter hud actually tried by under- 
hand means to draw Amoorsana into its territory, intending to make use of 
this prince as an instrument for gaining influence in Upper Asia. Amoorsana, 
however, died at Tobolsk in 1757> hut the court of Peking would not believe 
the account of his death, thinking it was a false report spread merely to silence 
its claims. The Chinese, in order to execute the sentences pronounced by 
their law against rebels, demanded the restoration not only of several 
Dzoongar chiefs who had taken refuge in Russia, but also of the body of 
Amoorsana. The quarrel began to assume a 'considerable degree of bitterness, 
and at last the Chinese imprisoned the Russian ecclesiastics at Peking. In the 
following year the tribunal of foreign affairs brought fresh complaints against 
the Russians, who had changed in several places the marks fixed to ascertain 
the boundary line; and notwithstanding several attempts to induce the cabinet 
of St. Petersburg!! to return to its former friendly connexion with China, the 
commercial depot at Kiaklita was shut up in 1764 by the Chinese. Two 
years after, a new congress was held on the frontier with a view of reviving 
the old treaty, and the differences between the two states were adjusted, and 
the ancient communication restored in 1768. 

The nation of the Diets, or Kalmuks, is divided into four branches, called 
Khoshot, Derbct, Dzoongar, and Torgot. The last-mentioned people, aboui 
the latter part of the sixteenth century, left upper Asia, and by degrees moved 
towards the west. For. some time they fixed on the banks of the lemba, to the 
north of the Caspian Sea, and in the year 1616 placed themselves under the 
protection of Russia. However, they did not remain long quiet, hyt began to 
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commit depredations on the Russian territory ; so that the czar was obliged to 
send troops to humble them. Soon after, the Torg6ts proceeded still farther 
west, and arrived on the banks of the Volga, in the vicinity of Astrakhan. 
There they were joined by several other Olet tribes, who formed in conjunc- 
tion with them what is called the Kalmuk horde of the Volga, and became sub- 
ject to Russia. Khang he had already endeavoured, in 1712, to persuade the 
khan Ayooka, the chief of the Torgdts, to return with his people into their 
country in central Asia ; he had despatched to him for that purpose a grandee 
of his court named Toolishen ; but it seems he did not succeed in inducing the 
khan to quit the banks of the Volga. For a long time, the governor of Astra- 
khan, and even the petty civil officers who had the inspection of the Kalmuk 
hordes in that country, had treated this people in a very shameful manner, anti 
the Russian government daily invaded the privileges which it had granted to 
its princes. This ill-usage enraged the Torgots, so that they unanimously 
resolved to withdraw themselves from the dominion of their oppressors, and 
to return into the Chinese territory. Towards the end of the year 1770, they 
executed their project, which had been matured for more than a twelve-month. 
They plundered as they went along, and successfully passed the Russian boun- 
dary. Only a few thousands of them were overtaken by the Cossaks, and 
forced to return ; the remainder, amounting to about 00,000 tents or families, 
crossed the steppe of the Kirghiz, where many of them perished for want or 
were made prisoners by the natives. At last they arrived, after many misfor- 
tunes and sufferings, in the country of the Dzoongars, where they were well 
received by the Chinese authorities. 

Kheen lung, overjoyed at this event, which threw a new lustre on his reign, 
received the princes of the Torgots with much pomp at Jth ho, granted them 
very extensive pasture-lands in the ancient country of the Dzoongars, and 
caused a monument to be erected at £lcc, with an inscription, oF his own com- 
position, in which he commemorated the transmigration of the Torgdts into his 
own states. Soon after, Riisski, in a threatening style, reclaimed her subjects. 
The Mandshoo emperor, however, showed himself little disposed to send the 
Kalmuks back again, and in order to palliate his refusal, he reminded the Rus- 
sians that they had never yielded to his demands respecting the Dzoongar rebels 
and the body of Amoorsana. Thus matters remained ; the harmony between 
tlic two empires was not disturbed by this event. 

In the high mountains of Szee chhwan, to the west of Chhing too foo, the 
capital of this province, and of the innumerable rivers which form the upper 
part of the great river Keaiig, is the mountain Yiin pci shan. From the western 
side of this mountain flows the Ta too ho, which in its upper course runs 
westward. It receives two other rivers, which conic from the north-east, and 
of which the upper one bears the name of Seaou kin chhwan^ ‘ small gold river,’ 
and the lower that of Ta kin chhivan^ ‘ large gold river.’ The valley througli 
which they flow, and several other neighbouring ones, are occupied by Fan or 
Tibetan tribes,* who dwell in stone houses built in such a manner as to form 
so many small forts. Under the dynasty of the Ming, these Tibetans had sub- 
mitted to the Chinese, who formed in these mountains nine thoo szve, or here- 
ditary mandarinats, occupied by native chiefs ; the names of these mandarinats 
were Djosgiab, Ghebshidza, Bawang, Boorakdi, Damba, Okshi, Goonguk, 
Somo, and Djoktsac. In 1666, Ghialtarba, one of the chiefs of the country, 
submitted to the Mandshoos, and received from them the diploma and seal of 
a regenerated high priest. He had a son by a concubine, who became the father 

* Anil not Mcaoii tszc, as the inissioiiarios call them. 
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of Solobon, ihc successor of Ghialtarba. Solobon went nt the bend of bis 
troops to the Maiulsboo general Yo chung klic, when the latter made war 
against the mountaineers of Yang tiing. He rendered such great services on 
that occasion, that the emperor Yung ching nominated him, in 17^3, Ngan 
foo szee. Solobon then assumed the title of the Great Kin chhwan, and left 
to Tsewang that of chief of the Little Kin chhwan. It is only since that epoch 
that these two denominations have been known, although in the time of the 
Sw'uy dynasty, a city of the third order had already been in this country 
called Kin chhwan been. Sobolon married his daughter Okeu to Tsewang, 
who, being a weak prince, allowed himself to be guided by his wife, and in 
174G was attacked by his futher*in-law, who seized upon his seal, and conse- 
quently upon his authority. In vain the general of Szee chhwan ordered him 
to restore Tsewang to his possessions. In the following year he also attacked 
the territory ofGhebshidza and of the mandarinate of Ming ching. The Chi- 
nese troops sent against him were repulsed with great loss. The emperor 
Kheen lung then ordered Chang kwan szee, the commander of the troops 
stationed in the western part of Szee chhwan, to attack the rebel. In conse- 
quence of this order, the general, at the head of his troops, acting in concert 
with the governor-general of the province, marched against Maino, the capital 
of Tsewang, and pursued J^eang erghi, the youngest brother of this chief. 
Solobon then lived at LeooweV, and Langka, the son of his eldest brother, at 
Gara'i. The Chinese army, although 30,000 strong, remained for a whole 
twelvemonth bewildered in this mountainous country ; nor had this campaign 
any satisfactory results, and the imperial troops received several checks. The 
enemy became every day more powerful, as several other mountain tribes 
joined them. Nevertheless they d^d not dare to contend with the Chinese in 
the plain, and never quitted their hills. They made use of poisoned arrows, 
and even killed their prisoners ; so that the greatest discontent began to pre- 
vail in the Chinese army. 

Khccn lung now sent his favourite the kung (count) Niih tsin, against the 
rebels of the Kin chhwan. He left Peking in May 1748, in order to place him- 
self at the head of a fine army composed of Mandshoos and Chinese. Null tsin 
knew nothing of the manner of conducting a war in these mountains, and 
refusing to receive advice of those experienced generals wlio had already 
commanded here, he was beaten in every encounter with the enemy. Often 
the latter pretended to come down from their mountains into the plain, in order 
to give him battle, and then suddenly retiring,- allowed a quantity of poisoned 
provisions to fall into the hands of their pursuers, which caused the death of 
a great many soldiers. At other times they suffered them to capture a 
number of baskets filled with ox- dies; and when the Chinese opened the 
baskets, they would jump out and wound them ; when the moimtainecrs would 
break forth from their retreat, attack them, and kill a great number. Null tsin 
sent for soldiers who were exercised in scaling walls, in order to employ them 
in the storming of the enemy’s little forts. He sent them forward, followed by 
his regular troops. The mountaineers, however, contrived to dam up the 
torrents in their course; and as soon as the Chinese had entered into the valley 
they withdrew the sluices, so that the water, rushing with fury from the hills, 
drowned a great number of the imperialists. 

The gcneral-in-chief commanded bis whole army to penetrate into tlx.- 
mountains ; but they bad scarcely advanced a short distance. When the enemy 
blew up a great many mines, with enormous loss to the assailants. Ni'ih tsin 
was then compelled to retreat. When Khecu lung was iiifonncd of these dis- 
Aaiat, Jour. N.S. Vol. D. N o. 33. 1 
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asters, he caused his favourite to be arrested, who, on his side, accused his 
colleagues ns the cause of the misfortunes of the campaign. The emperor now 
sent his brother-in-law, Foo h^ng, to restore tranquillity among the moun- 
taineers of Szec chhwan, and the prince was fortunate enough to make them 
return to obedience. The general, Chung kvrang szee and Ndh tsin were be- 
headed in 1 749 for having badly executed the order of their monarch, and for 
having deceived him with false reports. 

The Tibetans of Kin chhwan, however, did not remain long quiet. In 17^8 
the thoo szee of Ghebshidza and S&ng ghe sang, sons of Tsewang, made incur- 
sions upon the Chinese territory ; the governor-general of Szee chhwan ordered 
nine other thoo szee to surround and attack them. But they executed his orders 
very slowly, approached the frontier, and there let the matter rest. For this 
reason the new governor-general, AltaV, put himself in march in 1797> hi order 
to chastise them ; he at the same time ordered all the thoo szee who had retired 
to re-approach the territory of the rebels. Yet soon after he gave his daughter 
in marriage to Sang ghe sang, and from that time the two Kin chhwan fell 
into a deplorable state of anarchy. Tsewang, aged and sick, left the govern- 
ment in the hands of Sang ghe sang. In 1779, the latter seized upon the 
district of Okshi. AltaV marched against him and forced him to evacuate it. 
In the following year Sonom assassinated the thoo szec of Ghebshidza, and took 
his wife and family prisoners. Sang ghe sang also renewed the war against 
Okshi, and approached the mandarinate of Ming ching. AltaV sent troops to 
the succour of Okshi, which were repulsed by Sang ghe sang. In the mean- 
time, the governor-general had made his report to the emperor, and asked for 
assistance against the rebels. Kheen lung, upon this, sent the grand-master of 
Learning, Wan fiili, and a general named KweV lin, in the stead of AltaV, 
governor-general of the western part of Szee chhwan. They both took the field 
against the rebels of Kin chhwan. Wan fiih came through the western side, 
by the river Wen chhwan, and KweV lin, through the south, by Ta tse’en loo. 
The latter subdued, in 1 773, the di.strict of Kaya and the ancient territory of 
Ghebshidza. Wan frdi took Dzuri and Okainya. In the 5th moon, KweV lin 
made his men take provisions for five days, and entered the valley crossed by 
the Lung kow ; but the enemy waylaid him, and he lost on this occasion 3,000 
men ; about 200 saved themselves by swimming. This event KweV lin con- 
cealed from the emperor, fearing the fate of AltaV, who had been punished ac- 
cording to the military laws. Nevertheless, intelligence of this event became 
knowm at Peking. KweV lin was therefore removed, and the emperor named 
in his place AkweV, who had distinguished himself in the army of Yun nan. He 
ordered him to extinguish the rebels, and permitted him to select from the 
eight banners whatever troops he pleased. In the 11th moon, i, e. towards the 
end of the year 1773, AkweV seized upon Oonggoor lung and Sang ghe dzung, 
which last he took by storm. In the 12th moon, he made the conquest of 
Meino, the principal town of Little Kin chhwan. On the other side. Wan fiih 
had taken Looding dzung and Minggo dzung ; he also arrived at MeVno, where 
the two armies united. Sang ghe sang had taken his wives and concubines to 
Kin chhwan, and had fled to the fort ofDimda, where Tsewang resided. The 
latter refused to receive him ; upon which Sang ghe sang killed those who 
guarded the gate, and retired to the river MeV wo kow, at Kin chhwan. Wan 
ffili arrived soon after at Dimda, took Tsewang prisoner, and sent him to 
Peking. 


{The conclusion next months 
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CAPTAIN SKINNEtt’S EXCURSIONS IN INDIA.* 

Captain Skinxkk labours under no sli^rfit disadvaniatre, in having 
taken the field as an author so shortly after Captain Mundy; both of these 
gentlemen having pursued nearly the same route, and at almost the same 
time, although the first journey performed was the last published. Captain 
Skinner has, however, this advantage over his fellow-author, that he pene- 
trated into the icy recesses of the Himalaya far beyond the boundary of 
Captain Mumly’s visit, which was little more than a peep at the glories of 
the sublimest scenery on the earth ; whereas C'aptain Skinner may claim 
the distinction of being a traveller in the Himalaya. 

We propose to confine our notice of these interesting volumes to laying 
before our readers a pretty full extract of the portion of it in which his ad- 
ventures in the thrilling regions of thick-ribljod ice'' are recorded : to go 
through the volume would lead us over ground already traversed in the 
com})any of Captain Mundy. 

Captain Skinner set out upon his route to the Himalaya mountains, via 
the Dohra Dhoon, in April 1828, at the period of thcHurdwar fair. The 
pass in the valley of the Dhoon, bounded by the snowy range, ho describes 
as one of the most beautiful pieces of scenery in the lOast. Our author's 
party fell in with an English clergyman on his w^ay to Kunawar, beyond the 
icy mountains. The principal servant of the reverend gentleman was a 
converted Brahmin of high caste, who had been baptized l>y his present 
master, aftergiving the strongest evidence of the sincerity of his conversion. 

He had coitipletely thrown aside all prejudicuis, and seemed to be a perfect 
factotum, full of bustle, and no little self-imj)orlance." 

The valley of the Dhoon is stated to deserve, in all respects, the name of 
licautiful, and to be as quiet and as happy as sucdi a lovely and seques- 
tered spot should be." It appears to be more resorted to lluifi the local 
authorities exactly desire. Our author speculates upon a carriage-road over 
the mountains, and the source of the Jumna becoming a fashionable 
watering-place : one lady has already braved and overcome its dillieultics.” 

The first day of the ascent from the valley, on reaching Gerrce Paiiec, 
the lirst halting-place for invalids, they found themselves in a new region, 
amongst raspberries and cherry-trees, wn’id roses and blackberries. The 
thermometer, at the foot of the hills, stood, in Captain Skinner's tent, at 
90® ; here it was only 52®. ‘‘ The effect that the climate of the hills has 

already had upon the children is most astonishing; their rosy checks, so 
rare generally in the plains, would rival those of the healthiest country babes 
in England." The convalescent establishment at Landour is a great 
blessing to the army. We learn from a recent Calcutta i)apcr, that the 
Himalaya hills are now so much resorted to, that there arc three Europe 
shops" at Missoura. 

Landour and Missouri form the first line of mountains, the former being 
some degrees higher than the latter. It is a range of successive peaks, so 

* Excursions in Tndiii ; including a Walk over the Himalaya Mountains, to the Sources of the Jumna 
and the Ganges. Uy Captain Thomas Skinner, of the SJ^st regiment. In two vols. London, 1832* 
Colburn and Bentley. 
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irregularly placed, that if you stand upon any one of them^ you appear to l>o 
tlie centre of a circle of others. Mr. Fraser likens them to pointed waves 
just on the eve of breaking. The summits of the peaks are generally ab- 
rupt and rugged, and their sides, garnished with thick woods of the spear- 
leaved oak, and arborescent rhododendron, descend nearly perpendicularly 
into gloomy chasms, that appear to have no bottom. 

The arrangements for the difhcult part of the journey were now made, 
with no little trouble. The hiil-people, an extraordinary and capricious 
race, carry the baggage in burthens of from ^'JOlbs. to 80 lbs., adapted in 
narrow shape to the confined paths they have to traverse. To any thing 
like severity these mountaineers are intractable ; violent if you irritate, obsti- 
nate to the utmost degree if you abuse tliem ; to good humour they yield 
ever}' thing.” 

Passing the Kandoa range of hills, and reaching the summit of the Budraj 
chain, the Jumna came in sight, and restored the spirits of the natives 
of the party: *^the coolies threw down their loads, and the servants 
their cooking-pots, and thought of nothing but the beautiful river beneath, 
winding with the utmost swiftness round the bases of the high-peaked 
hills.” I'liey forded the river, fifty yards wide, entering it twelve at a 
time, linked arm in arm, in order to stem the violence of the current. A 
high and bare ridge was then to be ascended, which brought them to laick- 
warie, a neat village, the houses regularly built of stone, having stairs 
within, and roofed with slate. The women, who arc remarkably pretty, 
seemed to be the busiest part of the community, amongst which pol} andry 
flourishes, each lady being the common property of a family of brothers. 
The young population of the villages is not great, and our author remarked 
the likeness that prevailed amongst the children from this mode of marriage, 
which, he conceives, was invented in order to keep property as much as 
possible in one family, and to prevent an overgrown population on soil of 
such limited extent, their crops being tl^ only subsistence. 

After severe climbing, the party reached a little village called Bussoua, 
wlicre they had a magnificent view of the snowy range bearing to the cast- 
ivard, the Jumna winding behind the mountains on the south side, with vil- 
lages and terraces of corn all the way to its brink; the slopes were enlivened 
by herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, to which shepherd-boys w'cre piping on 
reeds, forming a true Arcadian picture. The vegetable treasures combined 
the products of Europe and of Asia in one “ enchanted garden,” bounded 
in the distance by the cold and barren range of eternal snow. 

As they advanced, they did not And tlie character of the mountaineers 
improve ; they began to be churlish, and averse to supplying them with 
grain. The natives of every part of the Himalaya through which we have 
yet passed,” Captain Skinner remarks, form the most striking exception 
to the general character of mountaineers that can be conceived, and to their 
neighbours (the Ghorkas) in particular. They seem to be totally devoid of 
courage or of enterprize ; the Ghorkas, on tlic contrary, possess both in 
an eminent degree. The men of these hills are stout and hardy, and 
frequently tall and handsomely formed, but indolent and indifferent to 
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every thing. The Nepaulesc arc short and ugly, but active and intel - 
ligent." 

The journey became now little more than a succession of ascents and 
descents. No description could convey an idea of the usual style of a 
day's journey over the Himalaya. Lines of irregular peaks towering one 
above the other, and in every relation possible to each other, oblige you to be 
constantly climbing up or sliding down. In every depth we find a roaring 
torrent to pass, and on every height an almost inaccessible rock to scale." 

These, however, were only ordinary and endurable inconveniences ; others 
they encountered were almost intolerable. Our author, on reaching a 
commanding position, saw the natives performing sundry strange antics and 
contortions, jumping, and skipping, and striking their bodies with extra- 
ordinary agility. Me coneeived it might ])ossibIy be a national dance, exe- 
cuted in compliment to their arrival. By degrees Iiis party caught the 
same frisking propensity, which was occasioned by the tormenting bites of 
a most venomous little insect, — a miniature wasp, scarcely larger than a 
sand-fly, w’ithin whose precincts they had now come. The sufferings inflicted 
upon the party by these little tormentors are depicted in most pathetic co- 
lours ; our author was almost maddened. It required all the magic of the 
scenery around to compensate for these tortures. I Iiave beheld," says 
( ■aptain Skinner, nearly all the celebrated scenery of Europe ; but 1 
have seen it surpassed in these unfrequented and almost unknown regions." 

They had now reached the foot of the terrific Bunder Pueh, where iJic 
Changes and the Jumna were only eight miles apart. The source of the 
latter was, however, still several arduous journeys distant, over Iiigh 
ridges, along paths of loose stones, and across chasms, below which the 
foaming stream dashed over large rocks with tremendous noise, the crossing 
of which was like dancing on the tight-ropc. The corn in the fields and ter- 
races they had passed was ripe and cut ; as they advanced it Avas quite 
green. The faces of the hills were covered with red spinach, which gave 
them a singular aspect ; potatoes, small but of good flavour, had been inti’o- 
duced here from Simla. 

Our author and iiis party had been diligent in their inquiry after unicorns 
in these regions, and on their reaching almost the limit of their journey, 
they were prouiiscd a sight of one. 

At Bunassa, we met a villager, whose replies to our cross-examination gave 
.so much hopes, that we felt quite elated at the prospect of beholding the loiig- 
looked-for animal. “ A big beast,” said he, “ quite mad with wickedne.ss, 
comes often at night out of the woods, and rushing into the fields, tears up the 
grain, and roars in such a manner that he makes us all tremble.” — ** Has he 
horns?” we both exclaimed. — A tremendous one!” was the reply. — ** One 
only ?” Only one !” continued the man, quite delighted with the interest we 
seemed to take in his narrative, and that, oh 1 a terrible one !” stretching 
out his arm to show the length of it. ** He is sureij^ come into such a Add 
before midnight.” We resolved to W'atch for him, and engaged our informant 
to keep US company. 

Midnight at leng|y|^i arrived, and our patience was not exhausted : still the 
wind and the rain continued. At length, just a little before day-light, we 
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iieard a heavy racing above us ; for the rock beneath which we were sitting 
projected from an abutment^ as it were, to a wide terrace. We rose in agony 
almost, from expectation, and stood ready to confront the monster, that 
tlirougli our endeavours was no longer to live in fable alone ! It was pitch 
dark, and blowing a hurricane ; the underwood above us was crackling before 
the pressure of some large animal, which evidently approached us. With our 
eyes rivetted upon the brow of the crag we had been sitting under, wc stood 
with cocked guns and beating hearts, when — ** IIo !” — a loud cry from our 
native companion — “ there he goes !** was followed by a heavy sound, as of 
the spring of a horse — and there he went, most assuredly, without even giving 
us the gratification that the traveller received from the disappearance of the 
stout gentleman,” after having, like him, passed a night of restless curio- 
sity. The hill-man had seen little more than ourselves, »and could not say 
whether it was the very beast we were in wait for, or some other less formi- 
dable and less desirable. I have no doubt myself that it was one of the large 
elks (the niohr of these mountains), of which wc had already seen several ; 
they are magnificent creatures, and so big, that they appear, when rushing 
across your path, fully as terrible as an unicorn itself could — very timid, how- 
ever, like other wild deer, they turn round and gaze on you, in fear and 
trembling, the moment they have passed. 

From Cursali, the first human habitation past which tlie Jumna flows, 
situated in a delightful valley, full of apricot trees, and bounded by peaks 
of snow, our author and his party commenced their pilgrimage to .Tum- 
noutri, the source of the Jumma, crossing the river a dozen limes, some- 
times tvading through its cold waters, and occasionally on trunks of trees 
laid over it, and clambering almost perpendicular ascents. 

At length wc reached the summit of our labours ; we had tracked the river 
to its covert, and lost all further trace of it, as well as. power of proceeding, 
by the snow that choked the way. Here then wc at last stood, on the thres- 
hold of eternal snow ! We had come unto that bourne whence no traveller 
returns where nature has written for ever with a death-cold hand, “ thus 
far shalt thou go, and no further !” It is not often that man has an opportu- 
nity of reaching the very verge of human power, and on such an event I hope 
I may be pardoned for displaying some exultation. The consciousness of hav- 
ing endured a little to accomplish it may heighten the feeling ; and although I 
have to boast that in common with several, 1 must feel proud, as I have no 
doubt they did, at having gained the source of the Jumna. 

The first and greatest object of curiosity, both to the pilgrim and the tra- 
veller, is the hot-spring. It rushes through an aperture in the rock of about 
four inches in circumference, with very great force and heat. In the vent the 
thermometer stood at IBO^ : about a foot further, and where the water bubbled 
from the ground, and was a little more exposed to the air, the temperature 
was 160^ There is a constant smoke rising to a considerable height. So 
wonderful a phenomenon as boiling water on the edge of perpetual snow, 
was very likely to attract the devotion of the Hindoos. They dip their hands 
in it, and perform the necessary prayers and evolutions about it, and make 
offerings of money, the ^rquisite of the Brahmin, if they can afford it. I 
propitiated the divinity of the spring in the most orthodox manner, and had 
soon an opportunity of seeing it transferred to the custody of the high priest. 

Close tt> the bed of the Jumna, and a few feet from w||^rc it first appears 
from beneath the snow, another 'small stream of hot water issues from the 
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rock, and, mixing with the river, makes a delightful tepid bath, in which the 
devout never fail to indulge. During their ablutions the officiating Brahmin 
mutters prayers for their salvation, and congratulations for their having 
reached so holy a spot. I joined in the bathing, and was included in the 
prayer. The water was exceedingly cold, for I first jimipcd into the river 
itself; it was about four feet deep, and running with the utmost rapidity. I 
thought 1 had been divided in two when 1 made my first plunge, and was not 
long in hastening to the warm bath« 

On returning to Bunassa, preparations were made for a new route 
across the intervening mountains to Gungoutri, tlie yet- more-celebrated 
source of the Ganges. Captain Skinner tells us lie meditated, wlien he 
began liis tour, to pass from the J umna to the sliores of the Sutledge, tra- 
versing the valleys of the Pauber and the Tonse ; then crossing the snowy 
pass of Burunda into Kunawar, continue his track till turned back by Chi- 
nese jealousy. The rumour of his intention to attempt passing the range 
nearest the mighty barrier of everlasting snow, caused a mutiny in his 
camp. It was witli great difficulty he prevailed upon his people to follow 
him to the next highest range towards (lungoutri. The rain fell heavily ; 
the paths, made by native jiioneers and paid for, pro istd vice^ were dread- 
ful . 'J"he scenery, however, was sublime. 

I climbed up to the top of the high ridge above it, over which lay the track ; 
and from its summit beheld one of the most magnificent scenes the sublimest 
imagination could conceive. I had passed over about a mile of snow, four or 
five feet deep ; but hard enough to bear me, without much sinking ; and was 
glad to have something to draw my thoughts from the fatigue, for such the 
natives even consider it ; and many of the most devout have raised a species 
of altar, to commemorate the feat, consisting of a heap of stones, surrounding 
high one placed upright in the middle. They fringe the crest of the mountain ; 
and, to each in succession, as they reached them, my guides made their sa- 
laams, and returned thanks to whatever divinity they were dedicated, for 
having assisted them to reach such a height. 

Behind me, to the north-west, were the snows of Bunderpuch and Dootie, 
whence the Jumna flows : thence, towards the cast, rose the high peaks which 
mark the source of the holy river, the Ganges — the Rudru llimaleh, like a 
white cloud, in the horizon — Kcdar Nath ' and Badri Nath, those mighty 
objects of Hindoo superstition, mixing with the skies ; so far out-topping other 
heights, that I had almost considered them illusory; I began to doubt, as I 
gazed on them, whether there was any interval between heaven and earth 1 
When 1 remembered that I was standing, on the 30th of May, on a mountain 
covered with snow, not ten degrees from the tropics, and that the peaks I was 
looking at were higher above me than Mount Blanc from the plain, and Mount 
^tna from the sea, I was breathless with astonishment. 

Before me, towards the south, were less grand, but more varied prospects : 
-*at the foot of tbe hill where I stood, but far below, stretched yellow fields 
in terraces, to the edge of a winding stream ; as well as wooded ridges, and 
peaks, crowned with pines, their sides blooming with lilac and rhododendron. 
All around, far as the eye could reach— and that was far indeed — were moun- 
tains, interminable mountains, of every shape and every hue : the clefts on the 
edges of some were masses of snow, shining through the open trees; rough 
and rugged rocks, opposing their barrenness to gently-rising hills, as carefully 
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and taBtefiilly planted^ as if by the hand of art : dark, impenetrable forests, 
with torrents of water roaring through them ; and little clusters of fruit trees, 
with birds of sweetest notes singing within them. The summit of Oonchal 
was, for a time, ecstacy. My descent to the village of Nongong was pure 
matter-of-fact indeed. It occupied about three hours : such slipping, sliding, and 
scrambling, no mortal, that has not made the attempt, can form any idea of. 
We had to creep down by the uneven surface of the stony hill, for a long dis- 
tance, where the ledges upon which we placed our feet >vcrc scarcely broad 
enough to admit them. Several times I was nearly falling a victim to love of 
the picturesque. If I looked round for a moment, which I could scarcely 
resist doing, I was soon restored to attention by rolling down ten or twenty 
feet. 

The first view of the Ganges, or Gunga-jee, had a powerful effect upon 
tJic natives of the party, even the Musulmans. After a painful series of 
descents, they sat down by the banks of the sacred Bhagirathi. It was 
about eighty yards wide, flowing rapidly over a bed of stone, the water of 
the colour of sand, and much impregnated with it. 

After a severe struggle with tlie difliculties of tlie journey, they reached 
Bhairo Ghati, at the confluence of the .Jahnavi and tlic Bhagirnllii, the two 
remote branches of the sacred river. They rush towards each other with 
tremendous velocity and noise, meeting at right angles, and sweeping away 
to the west amidst the wildest scenery. 

At daylight, on the 10th June, they commenced their expedition to Giin- 
goutri, about four miles from Bhairo Ghati. Tlie channel of the river, for 
half way, is formed of rocky mountains, their peaks rising to a great height. 
In some ]d.acc?s they approach so nearly, as to afford a very narrow vent 
for the river, tliroiigh which it riisljcs with immense force. Gungoutri is at 
length readied. 

A river as wide as the Thames at Windsor running over an uninterrupted bed 
higher than the crater of Mount zEtna (for Gungoutri is nearly thirteen thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea), would be an interesting object if it had no 
other claim upon the mind : but the traveller must feel almost disposed to 
overlook that in the extraordinary scenes that he is destined to witness acted 
on it. It is impossible to survey this fountain of credulity, to enter thi.s focus 
of human folly, without feeling as much wonder and astonishment, as the 
‘light of it can inspire devotion and awe, in the victims of its superstition, who 
toil through so many hardships, to bathe in its dirty water. 

Here every extravagance that the weakness of the human race can be guilty 
of, seems to be concentrated : — some, who have been wandering for months to 
fill their phials at the stream, overcome by the presence of their God, lie pros- 
trate on the banks; others, up to their waists in the water, performing, with 
the most unfeigned abstraction, all the manceuvres of a Hindoo worship. 
Under the auspices of brahmins, groups were sitting on several parts of tiie 
bank, kneading up balls of sand, with holy grass twisted round their fingers, 
intended as offerings to the Ganges for the propitiation of their fathers’ souls, 
virhich when ready they drop into the stream with the most profound and reli- 
gious gravity. Such faith is placed in its power of performing miracles, that 
many haunt it for the most ridiculous purposes, convinced that what they ask 
will be accorded. 

At this moment, a fanatic is* up to his middle in the river, praying it to 
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bestow upon him the gift of prophecy : he has travelled from a vilhigc above 
Sirinagur, never doubting that the Ganges will reward him for liis journey, by 
opening the book of futurity ; and if fools may be inspired to foretell, there is 
some probability of this pilgrim succeeding in bis object, for he is simple 
indeedt He will return, he says, a prophet to his native hill, where all will 
flock to him to have their fortunes told, and he will soon grow rich, 

As 1 approached the lioly shrine, a troop of pallid spectres glided through 
the woods before me, and vanished like the images in Banquo’s glass. 1 thought 
1 had reached supernatural regions indeed, till a few more yards brought me to 
a train of naked faquirs whitened all over with ashes : a rope was coiled round 
their waists, and their hair hung down to their shoulders, twisted like serpents; 
their hands close to their sides, they glided along with measured steps, repeat- 
ing constantly in a hollow tone, * Kami Ham! liamP a Hindoo word for the 
deity. If it required any thing to heighten the wildness of the scene, these 
unearthly beings were admirably adapted for it. The firmest sceptic in ghost 
stories would have startled to behold one of these inhuman figures rise 
suddenly before him; and the slightest shade of superstition would be suf- 
ficient to blind the eyes of a believer to the rejility of such a form, if in the glim- 
mering of the moon one were to be seen perched upon the brow of a precipice, 
with an arm raised above the head, incapable of motion, and the nails luingiug 
in long strings from the back of the clenched hand. If the sight of such aii 
apparition could give rise to fear, the deep sepulchral voice with which the 
words ‘ Ram! RamP fell upon the stillnenis of the night, and resounded from 
the rocks around, would indeed complete the scene of terror ! 

At Gungoutri there are several sheds erected for the shelter of pilgrims ; 
and as the evening was far advanced, and a storm brewing, I went into one of 
them. It was a long narrow building, and the further end w-as so wrapped in 
darkness, that I had been some moments in it before I perceiveil any thing. I 
was attracted by a sullen murmur, and went to the spot whence it {)rocccded. 

A miserable wretch had just blown a few sticks into a flame; and as theligiit 
burst upon his countenance, I unconsciou.sly receded, and had to summon all 
niy fortitude to return to him again. His eyes started from his head, and his 
bones were visible through his skin ; his teeth chattered, and his whole frame 
shook with cold : and I never saw hair longer or more tw isted than his was. 1 
spoke to him, but in vain : he did not even deign to look at me — and made no 
motion but to blow the embers into a fresh blaze ; the fitful glare of which, 
falling on his skeleton fQrin 9 made me almo.st think that I had descended to the 
tomb. I found that he had come for the purpose of ending his life by starvation 
at Gungoutri. Many faquirs have attempted this death, and have lingered on the 
banks of the river for several days without food. The Brahmin, however, assures 
me that nobody can die in so holy a place ; and to preserve its character for 
being unconnected with mortality, the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages 
take care that they should not, and bear >thcin by force away, and feed them, 
or at any rate give them the liberty to die elsewhere. 

A small temple marks the sacred source of the river; and immediately op- 
posi{jp is the orthodox spot for bathing in and filling the |)hials, vviiic'i, when 
ready, receive the stamp of authenticity from the seal of the Brahmin, who wears 
it as a ring upon his finger : it bears the following inscription engraved upon 
it — * The water of the Bhagirathi, Gungoutri.’ — Without such mark the wnfer 
would not be deemed holy by the purchasers in the plains. 

The situation of Gungoutri is sufficiently provoking. The river rather 
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ividens above it, and nothing can be traced by the eye that will justify a con- 
jecture of its distance from the source. There is no road bej^d ; and, with 
all the eilbrt possible, I question whether a traveller could penetrate much 
more than a mile further. The river about a quarter of a mile beyond Gungoutri 
winds to the east, towards the high mountain of the Rudru Himmaleh, in which 
it is bql^eved to have its source. One peak of this mountain is visible from 
here ; that which contains the fountain of the Ganges. The Hindoos suppose 
that from each peak of the Rudru a river flows, and consider it (for it has 
several peaks) the birth-place of the most esteemed ones in the Himalaya. 

Captain Skinner's narrative of the incidents and objects met with in his 
return from these sublime and ridiculous spectacles is sufficiently interesting, 
but wc have not space to extract more. 

Upon the whole, wc recommend tlic work as a very amusing one ; it is 
■written in a matter-of-fact style, without affectation or pedantry. 


CULTIVATION OF THE OLIVE IN INDIA. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir : It has long been matter of surprise to me, that no attempt has yet 
been made to introduce the olive into India. Tliere are many situations in 
the south where it might, I am ibonvinced, be successfully cultivated. It 
requires a poor, hot, dry soil, not so hot as the climate of southern India 
generally, but where a mild winter is experienced. These qualities seem to be 
united in the land about the Sherwari hills, neiur Salem, and in some of the 
warmer parts of the Neelgherries ; and I think that, with proper attention, it 
might be made to thrive there. The advantages, even in a pecuniary point of 
view, are too obvious to need comment; but that honourable body, which 
has ever shewn such watchful solicitude for the welfare of its subjects, would 
overlook this part of the question, and consider only how it could add another 
to the innumerable blessings enjoyed under its rule. The olive would be to 
them a new article of cultivation and commerce, and add, in a very great 
degree, to their health, prosperity, and happiness. This being the case, it 
requires, 1 am sure, but a proper representation to induce the wise and bene- 
volent rulers of India to act the part of the good Safi^ritan, and pour oil into 
the wounds of the poor Hindoos. 

I am, Mr. Editor, 

Your most obedient servant, 

London, August 1832. Ru. Patebnoster. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

"Royal Asiatic Society , — A gcnerM meeting was held on the 7th July ; the 
Right Hon. Charles W. Williams Wynn, M.P., president, in the chair. 

The following, among other donations, were laid on the table, viz. 

From Col. Bowler, a specimen of chalcedony from Gouveryputnam, and a piece of 
wood opal from Yendaboo on the Irawadi. 

From the Right Hon. Sir E. U. East, Bart., a Ghoorka korah, or crooked sword, 
and a Nepalese straight sabre. 

From R. Clarke, Esq., a painting in oil of tlic brahminy bull, by Cliiiincry. 

From the Rev. Robert Yuillc, missionary at Sclinginsk, two Tibetiaii-Mongolian 
lexica, one with a grammar, folio MS. 

From tlic Madras Committee of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
twenty-one works printed at the Vepery press, including the Pilgrim's Progress, J^ng- 
lish and Tamul; Selections from the Scriptures; Book of Common Prayer; Bcschi*s 
Grammar of Low Tamil ; Schwartz's Dialogue!^ &c. &c. 

The “ Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus,” by Ram Raz, with the 
accompanying drawings, consisting of a volume of designs illustrating the 
principles of the art, and upwards of fifty sheets of drawings, cxcjuisitcly 
finished, representing the principal columns, &c. of the Choultry of TriinulNaig 
at Madura, was also laid on the table at this meeting, and attracted consider- 
able observation. 

William Butter>vorth Bayley, Esq,, elected on the l7lh of March, having 
made his payments and signed the obligation-book, was admitted a resilient 
member of the Society. 

The Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie, Charles Cecil Martyn, Esq., and Lieut. 
Colonel R. Barnewall, were elected resident members of the Society. 

Don Juan dc Silva, Mohandiram, and Simon Casie Chitty, Maniegar, were 
elected corresponding members of the Society. 

A paper entitled An Account of the Bactiarian or Bakhtyari Mountains in 
Persia, by J. H. Stocqucler, Esq., communicated by Sir W. Ouscley, LL.D., 
was read. 

Notwithstanding the many accurate and comprehensive accounts which have 
been published of the history, statistics, and topography of Persia, no particu- 
lars have ever been made known respecting the portion of territory which sepa. 
rates Khusistan from the south and cast of Persia. Tlic author was acciden- 
tally compelled to traverse it in his route to Isfahan, and he has here drawn 
up a brief sketch of the general characteristics of these mountains, and of the 
geographical position and names of the few inhabited spots they contain. 
They do not cover more space than is comprised between 2° of latitude and 3° 
of longitude; but so rugged and precipitous are tlicir sides, that it occupies 
ten entire days actual travelling in crossing them. Very little cultivation is 
carried on by the mountaineers; but the mountains abound in every variety of 
vegetable productions, many of which the writer conceives are quite new, and 
he thinks that no portion of territory could better repay the researches of die 
naturalist than these mountains. It is from hence that the Persians obtain the 
famous gum termed moniiydi, so celebrated for its bone-settjng and otlier pro- 
perties. A town, called Simisoon, which is built on the side of a stuiiendous 
rock, is four days’ march from Isfahan ; it abounds with springs of excellent 
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water; the houses ore built of excellent brick, with^ their backs against the 
rock. The inhabitants are dyers, and import large quantities of indigo. From 
the extent and character of the remains of buildings found in these hills, Mr. 
S. infers that they have not always been the resort of the barbarian hordes 
who now infest them. There is not any doubt of the salubrity of these moun- 
tains, and the writer remarks that the use of snow-water has not here had the 
effect ascribed to it in Syria, viz, that of producing goitres. The cemeteries 
found in these mountains have no inscriptions, nor other marks than a cross. 
The inhabitants have no mosques, but manifest great zeal and sincerity in their 
religious observances. 

Mr. Stocqueler and his party were attacked and robbed on leaving these 
mountains ; and to avoid such misfortunes, he recommends future travellers to 
procure the passports both of the shah and the governor of the province, 
which, he states, would secure the traveller from all injury. 

The reading of an Account of Anaradhepura and Mchcnttde, in Ceylon, by 
Capt. 1. J. Chapman, R.E., was commenced. 

The meeting then adjourned to the 21st inst. 


The last general meeting of the Society was held on the 21st July ; Sir A. 
Johnston, V.P., in the chair. 

The following donations were, amongst many others, laid on the table, viz. 

From the Literary Society of Ihitavia, several works in the Malayan and Javanese 
languages, including those of Gcrickc and Wcrndly, Bruckner and lloorda van 
Eysinga f also 13hime*s Flora of Netherlands India. 

From J. 11. Astell, Esq., the Chinese apparatus for smoking opium; including a 
pipe, covered with tortoiseshell, having porcelain heads to reci'ive the opium; a lamp 
completely fitted in a box with looking-glass, &c. &c. 

From Thomas Ilcrvcy Baber, Esq., a number of MS, alphabets of the languages of 
the southern peninsula of India ; also documents elucidating the liistory and antiquities 
of the countries on the Malabar coast. 

From Major General Hardwicke, the original painting of the Shcep’-Eater of Hin- 
dustan, and a coloured lithographic print of the same. Tliis painting represents an 
exhibition which took place on the 3d of March 179G at Futtchgurh, and is finished 
from sketches taken on the spot by a native artist, under the inspection of Major General 
Hardwicke. The sliccp-eater is depicted raising the sheep from the ground with his 
mouth; ripping it open with his teeth from the flank to the breast ; drinking the blood 
out of the cavity of the trunk ; and, after devouring every portion of flesh, chewing the 
plant mndur {nsclepias giga?itca), the milky juice of which is of so corrosive a quality ns 
to blister the skin. He was then about thirty years of age, slender and well-formed. 
He was attended by an old man, whom he called his gitrie or spiritual guide, who 
stated that he had formerly followed the same practice : this latter personage w'as above 
tlie ordinary stature of the natives of India, and wore his hair, which was of great 
length, coiled into the form of a turban, and liis beard was twisted like a rope and 
nearly reached his feet, being of the extraordinary length of five feet eight inches. The 
sheep in most parts of India, it may he proper to observe, are as small as the Welsh 
sheep of Great Britain. When the sheep-eater had finished his exhibition, he offered to 
eat a second sheep, and actually commenced the operation as before. 

Sir Thomas Phillips, Bart. ; Lieut. Colonel Vans Agnew ; Lieut. General 
St. George Ashe ; Colonel Thomas Shame ; Browne Roberts, Esq. ; A. H. 
Macdougall, Esq. ; and Lieut. Col. W. G. Patrickson, were elected resident 
members of the Society. 

A paper by David Ilaliburton, Esq., communicated through Lieut. Colonel 
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Tod, entitled Calculation of the Variation of the Measure of Time in India,** 
was rend. 

The brahniinical method of computing time (which is generally followed all 
over India) is asTollows, viz. 

60 K'imeshnf or twinklings of tlie human eye, arc considered equal to J jmt. 

60 Pols equal to 1 ghuri, 

60 0/ians, 1 day and night. 

60 Days and nights, 1 riln. 

6 Rilu (seasons of two calendar months each), 1 solar year. 

60 Solar years, 1 cycle. 

And during that period they believe that a complete revolution of terrestrial 
circumstances takes place. 

When the days and nights arc equal at the equinoxes, one ghari is equal to 
twenty-four minutes of our time, and the average is the same throughout the 
year; consequently sixty gha7'is are equal to our twenty-four hours. At other 
times than the equinoxes, the ghari is lengthened or shortened to suit that divi- 
sion of thirty gharis for the day and thirty for the night, but the variation is 
never very great between the tropics. At Madras, which is situated 5' 
N. lat., the longest day at the summer solstice being \2 hours 46 rain, long, 
the ghari for the day is then 25' 82" long, and that for the night, which is 
11 hours 14 min., is 22' 28" long. At the winter solstice of course these 
proportions are reversed. 

I'iie exact time of the sun’s meridian altitude is ascertained by a person 
cmploy^ed for the purpose; and the fifteen preceding and the fifteen fol- 
lowing compose the day of thirty gfiarisy which is divided into four paliars, or 
watches, commencing from 6 a.m. and ending at 6 p.m. The first and fourth 
pahars comprise seven gharis each ; the second and third arc of eight gharis 
each : the night is divided in the same manner. 

It thus appears that iXxa ghari is susceptible of a double variation, from lati- 
tude and season ; and as the only method of measuring the ghari is by the 
simple clepsydray formed of a small brass cup perforated with a single hole at 
the bottom, and placed in a vessel of water, it might be curious to ascertain 
whether the brazen vessel is graduated to meet these vicissitudes of season and 
latitude. 

The reading of the following paper was then resumed and concluded. 

“ Some Remarks upon Anarajalqioora or Anaradhcpnra and Mehentele, in 
the island of Ceylon ;” by Captain I. J. Chaimmn, R.E. 

It was in the month of December 1828, that Capt. Chapman visited these 
interesting rcniaiivs of a city once renowned as the chief seat of the Buddhist 
religion in the island of Ceylon, and the residence of the sovereign. Capt. 
Chapman was induced to lay his notes before the Society, in consequence of 
finding the oral traditions collected by him on the spot to agree, in a remark- 
able manner, with the accounts contained in the Ceylonese histories entitled 
Mahavansiy Edjavaliy and Rajlirainacariy translations of which, prepared 
under the auspices of Sir A. Johnston, are now in progress of publication by 
Mr. ITpham. The city of Anaradhepura is situated in the district of Ncura 
Wanny, in the inteVior of Ceylon, about 8® 15' N. lat., and 80° 35' E. long. 
According to the native records, it continued to maintain its rank and im|>oi*' 
tance for the long period ofi 1500 years. The only traces now remaining of 
the magnificent buildings and edifices once said to have existed within its 
limits, are nine temples still held in great reverence, ruined tanks and groups 
of columns, scattered about for several miles. One of these temples, if they 
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may be so called^ is an enclosure containing the sacred trees, or bogahas ; 
another is called the temple of the thousand pillars; the remainder are seven 
dagobahsy or mounds. Capt. Chapman devotes a section to the description of 
each of these kinds of temples, which he subsequently illusti%tes by copious 
extracts from the histories above named ; and after some remarks upon the use 
of the dagobahs as burial-places, he concludes his account of Annradhepura by 
a notice of the semi-circular stone at the inner entrance to the Bodinw'ahanse, 
or enclosure of the sacred trees ; on one of the bands of which arc sculptured 
figures of the elephant, the horse, the lion, and the cow. In the Mahavansiy 
it is stated that the four great rivers, which run through Dambediva, take their 
rise from four holes in the shape of the mouths of those animals, one being on 
each side of a grcjit lake. 

From Anaradhepiira Capt. Chapman and his party proceeded, by the advice 
of the miideliar, to Mehcntelc, a hill-temple about twelve miles to the N.E., 
their road to which was for some distance by the side of the beautiful lake 
Neiira Waava, which is formed by an artificial embankment upwards of two 
miles in length, of great thicknqss, and in many places thirty feet in height. 
The large dagobah at Mchcntele is said to be 1)20 cubits high, and to be built 
over a hair which grew out of the forehead of Buddha, just above the left eye; 
it is approached by a flight of 200 steps. After describing the other antiqui- 
ties of Mchcntcle and illustrating them by extracts from the sacred histories, 
Capt. Chapman concludes his paper by a disquisition respecting the antiquity'of 
Anaradbepura, the foundation of which, from the various authorities given, he 
places at 470 B.C.: thus assigning to these interesting remains the remote 
antiquity of 2,300 years. 

This paper is illustrated by twelve original drawings of the antiquities and 
scenery described : they are executed with great spirit, and add much to the 
interest of the paper. There arc also t\vo native drawings representing the 
various cruel inodes of punishment inflicted on offenders under the Kandyan 
goyernnient. 

The thanks of the meeting were ordered to be returned to Capt. Chapman 
for the coniniiinication of this interesting paper, which, as containing the 
results of an investigation into the antiquities of Ceylon carried on while 
engaged in the execution of important official duties, uflbrds ample proof of 
his zeal in the promotion of our knowledge of the antiquities and history of 
the East. 

Capt. Chapman likewise sent for inspection a series of drawings of the build- 
ings and sacred edifices on the island of Ramisserum ; proving, by his repre- 
sentations of the architecture of the great pagoda on that island, which is an 
edifice of comparatively modern date, that the Hindus of the present day arc 
capable of producing works of equal magnificence with those erected centuries 
ago. 

The meeting then adjourned : the chairman announced that the next meet- 
ing would take place on the first Saturday in December. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Bengal , — At a meeting of this 
Society, February 15th, Sir E. Ryan, the president, submitted, on the part 
of Mr. Colin Shakespear, models of an invention by that gentleman, for im- 
proving the manufacture of silk, called a pottery ghye;** together with a 
paper descriptive of its various parts; and another paper by the same gentle- 
man, on the cultivation of silk and of rearing of silk worms. 

The “ pottery ghye ” is an .improvement upon the native earthen boiling 
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pans. The earthen dishes are fixed in masonry of bricks moulded for the 
purpose^ and hdfted with a stove entirely composed of the same material; 
the Hue is so contrived as to reduce the waste of heat to a minimum. Tiie 
pottery basin forms a perfect adticsion to the masonry, whereby the passage of 
smoke is prevented, which cannot be efTceted when metallic basons are set in 
masonry ; it is also both cheaper and simpler than the copper ones. 

Mr. Shakespear attributes the discolouring and harshness of Bengal silk 
partly to the use of copper pans in the Compauy’s filatures ; he supposes the 
metal to produce an injurious excitement in the organs of the grub, causing a 
large accumulation of filth from its secretions ; whereas, cleanliness is stated 
to be one of the prominent merits of the pottery ghyc. Some specimens of 
silk have been exhibited, which were wound at the Company’s cx))criiuental 
factory at Sulkea, under Mr. Shakespear’s direction. At the standard filature 
at Rangamattee, and likewise at the filature of Gonatca, the copper pans arc 
said to be avoided by the Cuttanics, since the introduction of Mr. Shakes- 
pear’s invention. 

The following ap])car to be the results of the experiments made by the 
commissioners in Cuttack and Chittagong to introduce the cultivation of supe- 
rior kinds of cotton in their several districts. In the north division the whole 
of the cotton seed sent there by Government remained on hand, none of the 
natives being willing to make the experiment. In the south division the expe- 
riment was made, but little or none of the seed came up, and the cpiantity of 
cotton realized would not cover half the outlay. In Midnaporc, the seed was 
sown in eleven hoodahs, in the months of October and November 18150, but 
the failure was general, although the country cotton in the same hoodahs 
throve. Some of the seed was given by the collector to his own people, but 
with them the failure was also coinplete. In the Marhatta Muhals, which arc 
near the sen, some of the seeds vegetated, but the plant was too weak to live; 
and after throwing out a few leaves, withered and died. The cause of the 
failure seemed to the collector to be owing to the seed not being fresh. In 
liidgelee, the experiment was made by three natives; in one instance the 
seed rotted before being sown, and in the other two cases, though sown in 
ground seemingly the best adajited to its cultivation, it entirely failed. Res- 
pecting the experiments made in Cuttack, the collector (Mr. Hunter) says, 
the Tenasserim cotton seed appeared to have been injured either by long 
keeping or some other cause, as only fifteen or sixteen trees vegetateil ; from 
these, however, which were planted in April apd May 1830, a sufllcient supply 
of seed was, in October and November, procured to plant a spot of nearly a 
biggah with it; this hatl thriven remarkably well, was then in lull flower, and 
the produce promisetl to be copious. A small cpiantity of cotton, procured from 
them in March and April hi»t, was sent by him to the cotton mills at Fort 
Gloster, but the fibre was reported by Mr. Patrick to be too short, and of too 
woolly a description to answer for the spinning machinery. The Tenasserim 
seed distributed to the natives from the first supply imported from the Tenas- 
serim coast, did not appear to have thriven, as none of the natives had been 
able to give Mr. Hunter any satisfactory account, or to shew any p.odiice. 
The Georgian seed received in August 1830, had been planted out in Septem- 
ber, in ground similar to what had been chosen for the Tenasserim (riz. land 
which had for many years cpntinucd in pasture grass, a light loam), no marurc 
was given to it, and it continued very backward for the whole of the cold and 
hot weather ; it had, however, thriven remarkably well throughout the rains, 
and was now in flower. The Orleans seed had failed to vegetate, except three 
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or four plants, which had survived the hot weather, and gava^very appearance 
of producing pods. Several plants from Bourbon seed, which had also been 
sown in March and April, looked remarkably well, and promise to give a good 
crop, the fibre being long an^ very silky, and would doubtless answer for the 
spinning machinery. In consequence, the natives who were at first indifferent, 
or indeed averse, to cultivate any description of cotton besides their own 
annual, seeing the promising appearance of some in his plantation, had of lute 
shewn considerable anxiety to procure seed. In the Chittagong division, all 
attempts made by Government, through the collectors, to introduce the growth, 
by natives, of American cotton, had been a failure. Some of the gentlemen 
of the station had sowed some of the seed, which produced a beautiful cotton, 
with a long staple ; but their experiments were conducted on too small a scale 
to sanction any opinion beyond the expression of a conviction, that if sown 
on hilly places, where it cannot be injured by rain and wet, its produce would 
be superior to that raised in the district. 

On the Dacca muslins and cotton, Mr. Lamb writes : “ I have the pleasure 
to send a few samples of the cotton produced in this neighbourhood. They 
are generally discoloured and ill-looking from having been kept for months in 
the smoky huts of the owners. The staple is short, and the seeds form an 
unusually large proportion of the w'eight of the raw material; but although I 
am persuaded that more favourable specimens may be produced by careful 
search among the dealers, yet, at the best, it will be inferior to the American 
and Bourbon cottons. The finer qualities of thread are not now produced, 
and I am told there has been a great falling off* within these few years. 1 failed 
altogether to procure a larger quantity of No.'l, which looks so old and black, 
that I suspect it must have been spun by some young girl in the morning of her 
days, and that now, with fingers rigid, and sight dimmed with age, she is no 
longer able to produce the same delicate work. In the packet I have also sent 
a specimen of the reeha soot from Assam. It is much stronger than hqmp, 
but the fibre, though fine, is not, I fear, sufficiently ffcxiblc to make the sub- 
stance so valuable us its strength promises. It is propagated by slips, I under- 
stand, and is used by the Assamese to make fishing lines.” 

The following is what Mr. Lamb says on the cultivation of the cotton, from 
which the fine Dacca muslin is manufactured, and was obtained from that gen- 
tleman in reply to the information obtained by Major Burney, our resident at 
Ava, laid before a former meeting, that these fine cottons have been for a long 
period imported from Ava. 

“ The cotton, from which the fine Dacca muslin is manufactured, is culti- 
vated on both banks of the Megna and Ganges, near their Junction, and on 
the low lands between those rivers. It is an aiiniial plant, and in good soil 
grows to the height of four or five feet, but it is generally too closely set to 
admit of its branching out well. It is sown in October and November. The 
seeds arc wetted for a few minutes, then dropped by the hand into the ground 
in drills from sixteen to twenty inches apart. When the plant has attained the 
height of five or six inches, the ground is carefully hoed up on both sides, and 
kept clean by repeated weeding. The crop is gathered in April, May, and 
June, and where the situation chosen is beyond the reach of the inundation, a 
second crop, but inferior both as regards quantity and quality, is obtained; 
but more generally, the land is inundated, and produces only one crop of from 
one and a half to two maunds of undressed cotton from the biggah.” 

Lieut. Charlton states, that ** the gum copaul tree is found in the Nagah 
hills, a high range about forty miles south of the station of Jbrehath, in Upper 
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Assam; it is described ns a large forest tree, and the gum to be procurable in 
large quantities. The hills alluded to had never been visited by any European, 
and owing to the slight intercourse subsisting between the people of the plains 
and the Nagah hill tribes, a wild, uncivilized race, very little was known of the 
interior of their country. The gum is not exported by the natives as an article 
of trade. 

“ The tea tree grows in the vicinity of Suddea, the most remote of the 
British possessions towards the cast, in Assam, and adjacent to the Burmah 
territory. Some of the natives of Suddea are in the habit of drinking an infu- 
sion of the dried leaves, but they do not prepare them in any particular manner. 
Although the leaves are devoid of any fragrance in their green state, they 
acquire the smell and taste of Chinese tea when dried. The tree bears a flower 
very like that of the wild white rose, but much smaller. 

** The caoutchouc tree, which is indigenous throughout Assam, very much 
resembles the Jiciis Indica^ or banyan, in its growth and appearance ; it rises 
to the height of sixty or seventy feet. On an incision being made in the bark^ 
a milky white Juice exudes, which soon concretes, and becomes black from 
exposure to the air ; if put into a phial as soon as secreted, and the air care- 
fully excluded, it retains its flaccidity for a length of time, without undergoing 
any perceptible alteration. From the abundant supply of this gum, which may 
be obtained in Assam, the tree growing in the greatest luxuriance throughout 
the province, it might be applied to a variety of useful and important [)urpose.s.” 
— Cal. Gov. Gaz. 


VAUIETIES. 

Surveys in the Interior of Australasia, — Official reports from Major Mitchell, 
the Surveyor-General, Sydney, of his expedition into the interior of the colony, 
in consequence of the report of a convict, to explore the course of the waters 
to the northward, have been published by the local government. 

The first report is dated “ Bullabakit, on the river Nammoy, in lat. 30® 
38' 21" S., long. 149® 30' 20" E., December 23, 1831.” Major Mitchell states 
that, on crossing Liverpool Range, he proceeded northward, and reached Peel’s 
River, the general course of which he found to be nearly west. He traced 
this river downwards twenty-two miles, forded it at Wallamburra, traversed 
the extensive plain of Mulluba, and leaving that of Coonil to the right, ex- 
tending far to the north-east, passed a range, supposed to be Hardwickc’s, run- 
ning two points W. of N. He observes : “ On' passing through this gorge, 
I crossed a very extensive tract of flat country, on which the wood consisted 
of iron bark and acacia pendula; this tract being part of a valley evidently 
declining to the north-west, which is bounded on the south by the Liverpool 
Range, and on the south-west by the extremities from the same. On the 
west, at a distance of twenty-tw'o miles from Hardwicke’s Range, there stands 
a remarkable isolated hill, named Bounalla ; and towards the lowest part of 
the country, and in the direction in which all the waters tend, there is a 
rocky pic named Tangiilda. On the north, a low range (named Wowa), 
branching westerly from Hardwicke’s Range, bounds on that side this exten- 
sive basin, which includes Liverpool Plains. Peel’s River is the principal 
stream, and receives, in its course, all the waters of these plains below the 
junction of Connadilly (which I take to be York’s River, of Oxley). The 
stream is well known to the natives by the name Nammoy, and six miles 
below Tangulda, the low extremities from the surrounding ranges close on 
the river, and separate this extensive vale from the unexplored country which 
Asiat.Jour. N.S.Vol. i). No. 33. L 
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cxtcntls hcvond, to an horizon which is unbroken, between W.N.W. and 
N.N.W. 

“ The impracticable appearance of the mountains to the northward, induced 
me to proceed thus far to the west, and on examining the country thirty miles 
north-cast by north from Tangnlda, I ascended a lofty range extending west- 
ward from the coast chain, and on which the perpendicular sides of masses of 
trachyte (a volcanic n)ck) were opposed to my further progress even with 
horses: it was therefore evident that the river supposed to rise a!)ont the lati- 
tnile of 28^ would not be accessible, or at least available to the colony in that 
ilircctioii, and that in the event of the discovery of a river hoyonil that range, 
flowing to the northern or north-western shores, it would become of import- 
ance to ascertain whether it was joined by the Naminoy, the head of this river 
being so accessilde that I have brought my heavily laden drays to where it is 
navigable for boats, iny present cncampincnt being on its hanks six miles below 
'rangnlda. — From this station I can perceive the western termination of the 
Iracliytic range.” 

Tiic next report is dated “ Pod’s River, 5^0th Fehruar^^ to the left 

hank of wliicli river the party had returned from exploring the course of the 
river referred to in the preceding report, and others within the 20th parallcl- 
Major Mitchell states : — ‘‘ There w'as so much fallen timber in the Naiiimoy, 
anil its waters were so low, that the portable boats could not he used on that 
river with advantage, and I proceeded by land in a north-west direction, until 
convinced by its course turning more to the westward that this river Joined 
the river Darling. I therefore quitted its banks with the intention of explor- 
ing the country further northward, by moving round the western extremities 
of the mountains mentioned in my former letter, and which I have since dis- 
tinguished in my map by the name of the Lindesay Range. These moun- 
tains terminate abruptly on the west, and I entered a fine open country at 
their base, from whence plains (or rather open ground of gentle undulation) 
extended westward as far as could be seen. On turning these mountains I 
directed my course northward, and to the eastward of north, into the country 
beyond them, in search of the river Kindur ; and I reached a river flowing 
westward, the bed of which was deep, broad, and permanent, but in which 
there was not then mucli water. The marks of inundation on trees, and on 
the adjoining high ground, proved that its floods rose to an extraordinary 
height : and from the latitude, and also from tlic general ilircction of its 
course, I consider this to he the river which Mr. CiinninglKmi named the 
Gwydir, on crossing it .sixty miles higher, on his route to Morcton Bay. I 
descended this river, and exfilored the country on its left hank for about 
eighty miles to the westward, when I found that its general course was some- 
what to llic southward of west. This river received no aildition from 
the mountains over that part of its left bank traversed liy me; and the 
heat being intense, the stream was at length so reduced that I could 
step across it. The hanks had become low, and the bed much contracted, 
being no longer gravelly but muddy. I therefore crossed this river and 
travelled northward, on a meridian line, until, in the latitude of 29° 2', 
I came upon the largest river I had yet seen. The hanks were earthy and 
broken, the soil being loose, and the water of a white muddy colour. 
Trees, washed out by the roots from the soft soil, filled the bed of this 
■ river in niqny places. There was ahnndnnce of cod fish of n small size, as 
well as of the two other kinds of fish which we had caught in the Peel, the 
Nainmoy, and the Gwydir. The name of this river, as well as we could make 
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it out from the natives, was Karaula. — Having made fast one trw.* to ilu* ioj> of 
another tall tree, I obtained a view of the horizon, which appeared perfectly 
level, and I was in hopes that we had at length found a river which would flow 
to the northward and avoid the Darling. I accordingly ordered the boat to l)e 
put together, and sent Mr. White with a party some miles down to clear away 
any trees in the way. Mr. White came upon a rocky fall, and found besides 
the channel so much obstructed by trees, and the course so tortnons, that J 
determined to ascertain before embarking upon it, whether the general course; 
was in the desired direction. Leaving Mr. White with half the party, T accord- 
ingly traced the Karaula downwards, and found that its conrsie elK\ngod to 
south, a few miles below where Iliad made it, and that it was joined by the 
Gwydir only eight miles below where I had crossed that river. Immediately 
below the junction of the Gwydir (which is in latitude 30' ^3/", longitude 
148° 13' J20",) the course of the river continues southward of west, directly 
towards where Captain iSturt discovered the river Darling ; and I e«)uld no> 
longer doubt that tliis was tlic same river; I tberelbrc returned to the parl\ 
dctcrniiiicd to explore the country further northward. 

“ Tile results of my jirogross thus far were sudlcicut, I considered, to prove 
that the division of the waters falling lowarils the iiortluaii and sou'lurn 
shores of Australia is not, as has been supposed, in ilie diri'ctiou lyiver- 

pool ami Warrabaugle range, but extendi between Cape Byron oa the en't'sn 
shore, towards Dirk Harto'fs Island on the west; the greater eiongation ol' 
this eounlry being between these points, am) intermediate l)i: l ween the lines ol 
its northern and southern coasts. The basin of the streams I have been upon 
must be bounded on the north by this diviiling groum! or watc'shed, mal 
altbough no rise was perceptible in the northern boCu'on, the river was tra- 
versed by several rocky dykes, over wdiicb it fell soiillnvard ; their direction 
being oblitjue to the course, anil nearly jiarallel to this division of the waters. 

1 beg leave to state, tiiat I should not feel certain on this point without having 
seen more, were it not evident from Mr. Cunningham’s ohservations, made on 
crossing this division on his way to Moretim Bay. Mr. Cunningham, on cross- 
ing tlie head of this river, nearly in the Kanie latitude, hut much nearer its 
sources, found tlie height of its bed above the sea to he 8-10 feet ; at about 
forty-five miles further northward the ground rose to upwards of 1,700 feet, hut 
immediately beyond, he reached a river flow ing north-west, the lieight of w Inch 
was only 1,400 feet above the sea. He hatl thus crossed this dividing higher 
ground, between the parallels of 20'^ and J^8®. It appears, therefore, that all 
the interior rivers we know of, to the northward of the Murriinhidgce, belong 
to the basin of the Karaula, this stream flowing southward, and hence the dis- 
appearance of the Macijuarie and other lower rivers may be understood, for all 
along the banks of the Karaula, the Gwydir, and the Nammoy, the country, 
though not swampy, bears marks of frecjiient inundation j thus the floods, occa- 
sioned by these rivers united, cover the low country, and receive the MacipKii ie, 
so that no channel marks its further course. 

“ That a basin may be found to the northwanl receiving the waters of the 
northern part of the coast range in a similar manner is extremely probable, and 
that they form a better river, because tiic angle is more acute between the 
high ground, which must bound it on the N.E. and the watcr-slicd on the south. 

I therefore prci)arcd to cross the Karaula, in hopes of seeing the head at least 
of such a river, and to explore the country two degrees further northward, hut 
moving in a N. W. direction. My tent was struck, and I had just lauuchcd 
iny portable boat for the purpose of crossing the river, when Mr.. Surveyor 
Finch, whom I had instructed to bring up a supply of flour, arrived with ihe 
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distressing intelligence, that two of his men had been killed by the natives, who 
had taken the flour, and were in possession of every thing he had brought-*-all 
the cattle, including his horse, being also dispersed or lost. I therefore deter* 
mined not to extend my excursion further, as the party were already on re- 
duced rations ; and on the 8th instant I retired from the Karaula, returning by 
the marked line, which, being cut through thick scrubs in various places, is now 
open, forming a tolerably direct line of communication in a N. W. direction 
from Sydney, to a river, beyond which the survey may be extended whenever 
his Excellency the Governor thinks fit. 

The natives had never troubled my party on our advance ; indeed I only 
saw them when I came upon them by surprise, and then they always ran off. 
Their first visit was received at my camp on the Karaula, during niy absence 
down that river, when they were very friendly, but much disposed to steal. 
Various tribes followed us on coming back, but never with any shew of hos- 
tility; although moving in tribes of a hundred or more parallel to our marked 
line, or in our rear, it was necessary to be ever on our guard, and to encamp 
in strong positions only, arranging the drays for defence during the night.” 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Observations on our Indiitti Administration^ Civil and Military. Uy Liciit.- Colonel 
James Caulfield, C.B., of the Bengal Array. London, 1832. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

These oliservatlons, wliicli arc classed under the separate heads of Political, Judi- 
cial, Territorial, Commercial, and ]Military, are very cursory, ami having been written 
in India throe years ago, they are in a great measure superseded hy the vast body of 
valuable information recently accumulated by the Parliamentary Committees on all the 
topics to which they are referred. Many of Colonel Caulfleld’s remarks are undouhtedly 
just ; but, upon the whole, we have not derived much advantage from the perusal of 
his pamphlet. 

The Works oj" I.ord Byrori ; wUh his Tetters and Journuhi and his Life, By Thomas 
IMooue, Esq. Vol. VIII. London, 1832. Murray. 

The eighth volume of this collection will be esteemed, perhaps, the most valuable 
of all : it contains the whole romance of Childc Harold, the most original and 
felicitous of all Lord Byron’s serious cflbrts,** the work to which his fame may be 
safely entrusted. Copious and entertaining notes are appended to the cantos, w'hich 
initiate the reader in all the minute information respecting persons and places, as w'cll 
as the writer’s own history, which will enable him to enjoy w’ith peculiar zest the iiitel. 
lectLiuI banquet this exquisite poem affords. The plate and vignette to this volume 
shew to advantage the combined talents of Turner and Findcn. 

The History of the United Slates^trf America, Vol. II. Being Vol. XXXIII. of 
Hr. Lardrier’s Cabinet Cyclopfvdia. London, 1832. Longman and Co. Taylor. 
This is the concluding volume of the History of the United States ; it com- 
mences with the transactions in Georgia, In 1779, and closes with the election of 
General Jackson to the Presidentship. The narrative of military occurrences is told 
with impartiality, and we recognise tlic same steadiness of purpose throughout the 
work,— neither flattering tlie vain prejudices and pretensions of this country, nor 
exaggerating the perfections, and concealing the defects of America. The historian 
will probably displease a few of each country, but he will conciliate the esteem of the 
bulk of readers in both. 

The Double Trial; or. The Consequences of an Irish Clearing: a Tate of the Present 
Day, In three vols. London, 1832. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Those who are fond of the romantic, tliose who love Irish scenery and Irish charac- 
\er — In short, novel- readers of all tastes, arc likely to find amusement in these volumes, 
'improvements in roads, and vehicles, and travelling accommodations, have so changed 
N ^and since tlie good old times of Tom Jones, Joseph Andrews, and Roderic Ran- 
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dom, that it ccarcely. furnishes novcMncidents ; but they may be still found in the 
sister-island. 

The IRstory of Charlemagne ; with a Sketch of the State and History of France, from, 
the Fall of the Roman Empire, to the Ri^ of the Carlovinginn Dynasty, By G. P. 
11. James, Esq. London, 1832. Longman and Co. 

This work is the commencement of a well-conccived plan of ** illustrating tlie 
history of France by the live# of her great men;** eacli volume forming a distinct work^ 
but connected with that which precedes it by a cursory view of the history of the inter- 
vening period. This is tlie only sensible mode of treating popularly the history of 
remote and dark periods, which is little more than a "dry chronology of transactions 
neither instructive nor amusing, except where they are connected with the rise and 
career of certain prominent individuals, whose talents, exploits, and characters, gave 
an impulse to the course of events, and helped forward the great drama of human 
action. 

From the specimen before us, Mr. James ajipears to possess the judgment and thu 
diligence requisite for this diflicult undertaking: those only, who have known by expe- 
rience what it is to explore the devious tracks of early European history, guided by 
dim and delusive lights, can adequately appreciate the worth of these qualities. 

The Rfformrr, in three vols. By the Author of “ Massenburg. ** London, 1832. 

Wilson. 

The reader may as well be advertised at once that this novel has nothing whatever to 
do with the llefonn Act, nor is the hero of it a member of a political union, or a 
reformer in the obvious sense of the term. The title of the work is quite as just, how- 
ever, as that of some of tlie plays of Shakespeare, who avowed his belief that there is 
nothing in ** a name.** 

Although it possesses no political recommendations, the work has other merits. The 
story is neat and elTectivc ; the characters well drawm ; the dialogue spirited and 
sprightly : in short, it shews a skilful hand. ** What,** as the Orientals exclaim, 
“ can we say more?** 

The Ryron Callery : a series of Historical Etnhellishmcnls, to illustrate the Poetical tForks, 
(f Lord Jiynm. Part II. I^mdon, 18.32. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

The second part of this sjdendid accompaniment to the Works of Lord Byron con- 
tains five highly-finished engravings, from drawings by llichfer, of subjects from 
IVlazeppa, Parisina, the Hebrew Melodies, the Deformed Transformed, and Heaven 
and Earth. Each of the plates is worth the price of the whole part. 

Scenery of the Highlands and Islands <f Scotland. Colonel Murray's National Work, in 
which the Literature and History of the Country are connected with its finest Scenery. 
Northern Division, Part IV. lajndon, Simpkin and Marshall. Perth, JMorisoii 
and Co. 

Under the patronage of the King, this work, which from the beginning was a pro- 
mising one, has taken a prominent place amongst publications on the fine arts. 

The subjects of the fourth part arc eight in number : Killiecrankie and Scbichallien, 
Perthshire, or the romantic valleys of thu Tummel and Garry; Portree and the Storr, 
Skye, (the latter is amongst the lyost striking objects in Scotland) ; Dunfermline Fratery, 
Stirling Castle, and a view from a window in Donne Castle. 

^n Encyclopaidia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture ; accompanied by analytical 
and crUical Remarks, Parti. By J. C. Loudon, 'F, L. S., &c. London, 1832. 
Longman and Co. 

The main object of this Encyclopasdia is to improve the dwellings of the great mass 
of society in the temperate regions of both hemispheres. A secondary object is to 
produce a popular work upon a subject which has l>een hitherto treated in a manner 
calculated rather to repel than to invite the general reader ; and a third object is, to 
render domestic architecture a fit study for ladies.** We cannot do better than let 
Mr. Loudon give his own account of the object of his work, adding, that it appears to 
us an admirable one, and executed with ability. The designs, which are numerous, are 
lithographed and bn wood. 



PAIILIAMENI'AKV 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE TEUIllTOIlI AE REVENUES AND CHARGES 

THREE YEARS, 

Revenues of Bengal. 




1829-30. 

lam-ai. 
per Estiiiuitc. 

Mint or Coinage Duties anti Frofits C. 

Rs. 82,257 

1,77,992 

4,62,840 

Post OfTice 

.. 9,18,015 

8,55,440 

8,75,800 

Stamp Duties 

.. 28,()‘),826* 

21,78,400 

24,80,2(K) 

Judicial Fees, Fines, and Licenses 

.. 7,74,841 

7,6*7,74.5 

7, 18,2(X1 

Customs in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa .... 

.. 8(?,12,58t> 

82,1 1,519 

88,77,920 

Land and Sayer Revenues in do., do., do 

.8,87,29, lb'9 

8,82,05,196 

8,87,I5,<KX1 

Benares Revenues, Customs, &c 

.. 78,55,558 

74,08,041 - 

) 

Ceded l*rovinces in Oude (1801) do., do.... 

..l,75,7(;,t;99 

1,78,92,782 

> 1,96,88,960 

Conquered Provinces (1808*4) do., do 2,30f/}5/J38 

Ceded Territory on tlie Nerbuddali, Revc- 

2,83,77,122, 

) 

nues, c'vc 

.. 19,81,878 

42,89,21 1 

5(;.s 1,00.) 

Territory ceded In* tlse Burmese, &c 

.. 11,71,S6’8 

11,08,167 

12,26,120 

Contrilintion IVoiii Ava by Treaty 

.. 17,88,9()9 

9,19,587 

(»,!)U’,(K)0 

Bliurtpore, on nccour.t of War Char' 'vs 8,08,178 

Sindhia, Balance on nccount of Auxiliary 

1,6*2,811 

8,48,000 

Horse 

.. 18,12,1 9‘> 

— 

— 

Nagpore Subsidy 

.. 

— 

6*, 6’ 1. 200 

Sale of Salt 

..2,27, 248 

1,90, 6*8, 870 

2,I2,2:’,0('0 

of Opium 

..1,98,18,8^; 

1,77,04,027 

l,58,6*2,tK;o 

Marine Receipts 

. 8,f)7,2(>.7 

8, 86*, 894 

8,58,SO() 

Penang, Singapore, and Malacca, Receipts .. 



— 

6*,15,f)(;0 

lotal Revenues C.Rs. 

I 1,78,58.602 

18,82,52,804 

1 4,29,9* V K’O 


Daliu-t Clirirgcs 10,1 ! 

Nct Rtfvciiucs C.Ils. •1,;{7,‘M,SH) 1 2, ITS 


Revenues op Maokas. 


IMint Duties Pugs. .5,887 

8,198 

5,714 

Post Olbce 

79,658 

81,668 

8 1 ,657 

Stamp Duties 

1,41,591 

1,82,174 

1,89,148 

Judicial Fees, Fines, Ac 

85,890 

89,508 

87,694 

Farms and Licenses of ancient Possessions . 

2,84,674 

2,88,947 

2,92,172 

Customs of ditto 

4,71,711 

4,61,091 

4,79,888 

Land Revenues of ditto 

, 21,12,161 

21,49,696 

21,57,175 

Carnatic Revenues and Customs 

81,72,799 

88,60,449 

84, 50, 541 

Tanjorc ditto ditto 

10,99,664 

12,13,447 

1 1,88,261 

Ceded and Conquered Provinces ditto ditto . 

.30,41,7W 

27,76,456 

28,81,484 

Countries ceded by Nizam ditto ditto 

16,00,696 

15,87,248 

1 5,86*, 526 

Sale of Salt 

4,49,451 

5,41,819 

5,88,277 

Mysore, Travancore, and Cochin Subsidies 

9,80,889 

9,80,889 

9,80,889 

Marine Receipts 

19,619 

22,392 

50,055 

Government- Bank Profits 

25,038 

— 

— 

Balance of Native Pension Fund 

1,65,789 

— 


Total Revenues Pags. 

1,39,87,628 

1,85,38,967 

1.88,14,724 

Deduct Charges 

1,87,55,559 

1,81,35,187 

1,2.5,80,6*8 

Net Revenue Pags. 1,82,06*4 

4,08,780 

12,84,041 
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PAPKllS. 

OK narrisii inoia, unokr the respective iikaos, kor 

ENDING ISfiO-Jl. 

CllARGRS OF BkNGAL. 


l«2H-2.0. 

Mint riiarsc's C. lls. ‘2,13,3‘i l 

1020-30. 

2,157,9 1 :5 

per Ksliin.*ilc. 
2,52,880 

l*o‘.t Ollu'c* ditto 

S, 1 0,781 

7,71,4.3.3 

7,00, 8(X) 

(’ivil Kst:il)lisliiiiL‘ nts, Si.c 

8.3,20,193 

78,98,.375 

81,12,7:31 

Stamp Ollice (Jli;irgt*s 

7,22,281 

7,21,108 

6,58,880 

Jiidii i.'il C’iiargos (ititdiidiii^ Siiptvine (anirt, 
Siiddi-r and /illali Courts, and Pulirc 
lOirtalilislnnciit) in lJcn^;al, Ik'iiar, and 
Orissa... 

04,69/255 

51, .54, .555 

65,87,640 

Collection of Custoins in do., do., do 

6,20/270 

(5,2f5,:517 

6,:54,52() 

Clinrc^es on llevon lies of do., do., do 

57,29,909 

51,80,88!) 

61,1.3,2(40 

l^enares Cliarges 

20,59,204 

I 7,07,079 

22,02,840 

Oude Charges 

47,59,800 

00,99,595 

40,61,707 

(Tonqiierod IVovincos Charges 

87,20,290 

05,18,010 

1,00,78,85.3 

Ceded Territory Charges 

8,45,004 

1.5,(51,80.3 

10,66,010 

territory ceded ljy the liiirmese Charges 

5/24,851 

8,51,8(50 

8,20,100 

Salt Advances and Charges 

88,40,505 

.51,80,222 

46, 40, (XX) 

Opium ditto ditto 

50,59,001 

48,10,1 19 

157,08, 470 

iMilitary Charges 1 7, 2.5.3 

4,0:3,11,122 

0,87,50,400 

Gratuity lialta to Troops employed in Bur- 
mese War 

39,055 





I’orlion of Deccan Booty credited in Ueve- 


39,8(5,789 

.32,02,952 


Biiihlings and fortifications 

f59,6*f),28l 

.34,9(5, 172 

Marine Charges 

11,81,551 

12,81,181 

12,4.3,:320 

Penang, Singapore, and INlulucca Charges... 

— 

— 

:5,S8,(5(X) 

Total Charges C. Ks. 1 0, 1 1 1 .‘J 

9,41,.>7,985 

9,44,8(5,822 

ClJARGES OF IMaDRAS. 

jMiiil Bags. .50,2:50 

.54,855 

47,791 

I’ost OlTice 

72,582 

70,057 

7.3,429 

<"Ivil lOstaldishinents 

7,80,477 

7,.37,I01 

7,1.3,827 

:Uamp Ollice 

2(5,5:50 

27,00.5 

26,3:30 

Petty t3.i;ms on I'ariialic Fund 

(54,09.5 

6(5,291 

65,14:5 

.fudicial (iiichiding as above) ancient Posses- 

(5,2(5,8;^7 

(5,: 5(5,074 

(5,17,124 


7:5,780 

7 2, ,3 2(5 

72,489 

licvenuc Churgey* ditto 

:5,(50,:588 

:5, 85,380 

4,77,1.34 

(^n nalic Revenues and Custoins Chaiges ... 

11,:5.5,.587 

11,05, I 1(5 

10,(5.5,9.55 

"ianjon* ditto ditto ditto 

4,20,884 

4,78,747 

4, 9.3, (50.3 

Ceded and Conipiered Provinees ditto ditto 

8,55,147 

8,:50,.599 

7,75,779 

Countries Ceded by Nizam ditto ditto ditto 

,3,O5,:5I0 

2,90,93:5 

2,74,498 

Salt Advances and Cliargcs 

82,0:}(> 

79, 1 (55 

70, .384 

Military Charges 

8(5,10,779 

79,10,811 

75,8.5,997 

Buildings and Fortidcntiuiis 

1,97,G20 

2,83,20.5 

1,66,94.3 


8.3, .3(58 

5(5,102 

.54,257 

Total Charges Pags. 1 

,07,55,559 

1,01,05,187 

1,25,80,68.3 
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Parliamentary Papers. 

TERRITORIAL REVENUES AND CHARGES 

Revenues op Bomba v. 


Mint Duties 

Post 0£fice. 

Stamp Duties 

Judicial Fees, Fines, &c 

Salt Sales 

Opium Passes 

Farms and Licenses 

Customs of ancient Possessions 

Land Revenues of ditto 

Laud Revenues, Customs, &c. of Provinces 

ceded by the Guicowar 

Ditto ditto of Provinces 

ceded by and conquered from the Mali- 

rattas 

Marino Receipts 


1828-29. 

1829-30. 

lAKLOl. 
per Estimate. 

34,684 

26,172 

57,246 

1,10,685 

1,16,014 

1,38,188 

57,299 

3,37,963 

3,58,382 

56,095 

62,791 

64,300 

1,85,820 

2,43,129 

1,89,490 

— 

— 

8,03,525 

3,81,287 

4,14,544 

4,51,925 

16,24,993 

19,75,760 

19,66,141 

12,39,884 

14,28,249 

12,77,964 

32,87,673 

31,17,138 

31,26,845 

.34,53,487 

1,35,36,886 

1,39,36,669 

2,95,223 

2,65,289 

2,17,199 


Total Revenues Rs. 2,07,27,130 2,15.23,935 2,25,87,874 


Rkvekues of Penang, Singaporr, and Malacca. 


l^and Revenues and Customs ....C.Rs. 4,79,804 


3,28,971. 


Included 
in Bengal 


Revenues of S'r. Helena. 

Rents, Licenses, Tonnage Duty, &c .£2,583 


379 


General Result of Indian Revenue. 


Total Revenues 

Deduct Charges 


21,695,207 

20,461,605 

22,366,926 

20,287,297 

Net Revenue 

Expense of Saint Helena 


1,233,602 

93,001 

2,079,629 

86,044 

Net Surplus Revenue 

^ei, 022, 130 

1,140,598 

1,993,585 
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OF BIIITISII INDIA, amtmued. 


ClfARQES 

or 

Bombay. 

182«-2!). 

1829-.H). 

per K.stimatc. 

Mint Charges 

.. R.S. 82,481 

31,407 

1,19,804 

I’osl OtTice ditto 

Stamp ditto not previously brought 
Account 

to 

1,56,514 

1,56,988 

1,66,489 

1,46,075 

1,76,669 

Ci vi 1 Kstabl i .si i nicnts 

Judicial Charges (including as belbre) 

of 

48,69,387 

41,46,974 

14,77,140 

ancient Possessions 

.... 

9,88,108 

10,29,8.80 

9,66', 959 

Charges on Customs of ditto 


2,16,81 1 

1,99,40.8 

2,07,814 

Ditto on Revenues of ditto 

Ditto on Revenues of Provinces ceded 

by 

6,26,516 

6.7.'7,4 19 

10,86,885 

the (Jnicowar 

Ditto on Revenues of Provinces ceded 

by 

10,88,608 

10,88,170 

9,78,175 

and conquered from MahraiLis 


58,58,6. >8 

59,4.‘7,189 

58,89,979 

IMilitary Cliarges’; 

... 

1 ,61, .70, .859 

1,5 76, 404 

I,.') 1,64, .‘574 

Buildings and Portilications 

... 

1 1,09,227 

18,68, 159 

9,51,200 

Marine Charges 

... 

16, ‘2.8,061 

17,71,769 

1.7,91,887 

Total Charges 

Rs. 

8,24,69,215 

8,20,07,476 

8, 1 9, .70,86 1 

Deduct Revenues .. 


2,07,27,180 

‘2,15,28,985 

2,2.7, 87,87 1 

Net Ciiarge 

Rs. 

1,17,12,085 

1,01,8.8,511 

98,62,987 


(‘uAiicT!s or Penang, Singapoue, ani> Malacca, 


Total Cliarj^ros 


C.Ils. 18,57,207 15,81,1)74. 

Deduct llevcnuos 4,70,S04 .‘>,28,071. 

Net Charge 0.118.1.8,77,408 12,0:J,(X):l 


{ Included 
in Bengal. 


Charges or St. Helena. 

Total Charges .£^11 5,6\87 91,G04 «G,423 

Deduct Revenues 2,588 l,(iO() 879 


Net Charge .£"118,054 98,(X)1 S(>,ai4 


General Result or Indian Ciiarge. 

Total Charges Xn9,4S4,842 18,458,912 18,075,428 

Interest on Debts 2,121,105 2,(X)7,()98 2,211,809 


£’21,605,507 20,461,605 20,287,297 


N.S.Vol.O. No. 33. 


M 
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Balance ok Quick Stock* exhibiting a State of the Company’s Affairs in 
RESPECT TO Assets and Debts in India* at the End of 1829-SO. 


Territorial Assets, viz Cash 6*783,538 

Bills* Debts, Stores, &c 16,993,854 


Ter ritirrial Debts, viz Bearing Interest 39,948,488 

Not bearing Interest 8,683,830 


£. 


23,777,392 


48,632*318 


Excess of Debts Territorial j^24,854,926 


Commercial Assets, viz. ...Cash 236,500 

Debts, Stores* Goods, &c 2,284,173 


2,520,673 

Co7nmcrcial Debts, viz. ...Not bearing Interest 578,086 

Excess of Assets Commercial ^1*942*587 

Total Assets ^^26,298, 065 

Total Debts 49,210,404 

Net Excess of Debt in India A'22,912,339 


Statement of Bond and other Debts owing by the East-India Company in 
India, on the 30th April 1830. 

£• , £• 

Bengal Tcn'itorial, viz. , . Beari ng Interest 35, 958,02 9 

Not bearing Interest 7,221,779 

43,179,808 

Commercial, viz. Not bearing Interest 556,56t£ 

Total Debt at Bengal ^£'43,736,370 

Madras Territoria/, viz... Bearing Interest 3,347,657 

Not bearing Interest 937,983 


Total Debt at Madras ^4,285,640 


Bombay viz... Bearing Interest 636,666 

Not bearing Interest ... 507,437 

1,144,103 

viz. Not bearing Interest 21,52.3 

Total Debt at Bombay....;.... £l,l6I>,6^26 


Penang Terriioriat, yh. Bearing Interest £6,136 

Not bearing Interest 16,631 

Total Debt at Penang £22,767 


Territorial £48,632,3 1 8 

Commercial ... 578,085 


Total. 

Bearing Interest... £39,948,488 
Not bearing Interest 9,26 1 , 9 1 5 


Total ... £49,210,103 


'I'otal 


£49,210,403 
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TRADE ACCOUNTS. 

An Account op tub Annual Charge!* defrayed by the East-India Company 
FOR THE Management of their Trade anO Commerce, for Three Years, 
ending 1830-31. 




1U28-2P. 

1B29-.30. IRYI-ai. 

per Estimate. 

At Bengal 


£. 

£. 

19.5,100 

£. 

188,208 

Madras 



32,179 

28,200 

Bombay 



31,983 

.35,177 

Penang* 



— 


Canton 


0*1, 'll)? 

09,904 

01,318 


Total ... 

... i;304,427 

329,220 

312,909 


An Account of the 

Sums rfceivkd in India for Sales 
Three Year.s, ending 1830-31. 

OF Import Goods, for 


1820-29. 

1821^30. IHSf)-.!!. 

per B:stimatc. 

At Bengal .. 


71,097 42,994 

Madras .. 


9,190 9, MO 

Bombay 


5,024 

Penang* 





. Total 8.5,317 .52,110 


An Account of the Puimk Cost 

OF ALL Cargoes ruRCiiASirn nr the East- India 

Company in India and shipped 

FOR Europe, for Two 

Years, ending 1829-.30. 


1828-211. 

1829-39. 


£• 

£. 

At Bengal 


2,011,413 

Madras 


1.53,792 

Bombay 


— 


Total jgl ,8G4,0‘14 2, 1G5,20.5 


iSTo/c. — The aforegoing arc the Annual Accounts presented to Parlinnient, con- 
formably to law, relative to the Territorial and Commercial Finances of the Com- 
pany IN India. The Home Accounts are those which follow'. 

For Abstracts of last year’s Accounts, see AsUilic Joumat , vol. v. p. 326. 

* The accounts of Penang, Singapore, and Malacca arc now, and will be in future, included in the 
Bengal accounts. 
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EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS. 
HOME ACCOUNT. 


Receipts. 


POLITICAL AND 


Bills on Account of Supplies to the Public Service 

Remittances from India on Territorial and Political Account, viz. 

Net Produce of Bullion received from China... £48i2,Oti2 2 10 

Advances made in India on account of the goods 

of individuals repaid here 229,ii05 G 7 

His Majesty’s Government for Piissage of 'Froops, Freight, of Stores, 
&c., adjusted by set-off' against the amount of Pay Office De- 
mands upon the Company 

Unclaimed Prize Money applicable to Lord Clive’s Fund, under the 
Acts 1 & 2 Geo. IV. c, <>1, and 9 Geo. IV. c. .GO; amount ap- 
propriatsd thereto in the current year, in excess of Claims allowed 
thereout 


£. s. d. 
29,955 17 10 


7ii,;m 9 5 
29,951 10 11 


89 17 


9 

/ 



£770,734 15 11 


COMMERCIAL 


Company’s Goods £4,472,599 5 1 

Charges on Private- Trade, w'archoused and sold by the Company 1129,709 14 6 

Customs on Private- Trade 1,.90.9 16 8 

Freight on Private Goods imported and exported 15,825 4 6 

Interest on the Annuities .36,226 15 10 

Owners of Ships, for Advances and Supplies Abroad ; aiifl Goods 

short delivered in India and China of outward Consignments... 9,251 O O 

Private-Trade Goods sold 1,.566,H4 10 6 

Fee- Funds for the House and Warehouses 62,964 7 9 

Widows’ Funds for Officers of the House and Warehouses, &c. ... 18,85.9 16 4 

Almshouses at Poplar, and Seamen’s Wages unclaimed 18,973 6 1 

Dividends on Stock standing in the Company’s name.... 26,544 9 10 

Remittances from North American Colonies, on account of Pro- 
ceeds of Tea sold there by Company’s Agents 136,5.51 18 4 

Bills in favour remitted by Company’s Agent at the Cape 2,732 1 3 


Board of Ordnance, on account of Saltpetre provided for them in India 24,356 4 6 


.€6,516,0.90 11 2 


Balance in favour, 1st May 1831 (exclusive of duty on Tea) 

Territorial I^ceipts €770,734 15 111 

Commercial ditto 6,516,030 11 2j 


1,051,303 7 8 

7,286,765 7 1 


€8,338,068 14 9 
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EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS. 

HOME ACCOUNT. 

TERRITORIAL BRANCH. 

Payments. 

Bills of Exchange from India, for Principal and 

Interest of India Debt £994,070 10 0 

Vor Eifects of deceased Officers, and other Re- 

iTiittances aGiOlO 18 O 

Passage of IVoops and Froight of Stores chargeable to Il.lVr.'s 
(lovernment, with Balance of an Account in respect to transac. 
actions in India, 1827-28 

Territorial and Political Cliargcs and Advances in England : 

On account of Military, Marine, and other Public Stores exported... 

Military Officers; I*ay and Off- reckonings on Furlough and Re- 
tirement 

Civil Establishments of India; Absentee Allowances and Payments 

on account of the India Annuity Funds 

Passage of Military, and Supplies to them on the Voyage 

Political Freight and Demorage 

Carnatic Debts : Interest on Claims adjudicated £i).'>,f^.'i7 17 Il\ 

Expenses in England 1,08:} 1(> 5j 

Tanjorc Debts : current Charges and Salaries of Commissioners and 

Officers 

Charges on account of Saint Helena 

Ditto Prince of Wales’s Island, Singapore, and INlnlacca.... 

Political Charges General, and Advances re-payable 

Payments on account of Retiring Pay, tScc. of King’s 'I'roops in India 
Paymaster Gen. II.lVI.’s Forces, for Claims accrued against the 

Company in respect of King’s Troops serving in India 

Bhurtpore Booty : sliaros paid 


X'2,820,982 8 10 


n RANCH. 1\ s. (I. 

Customs 410 3 G 

Freight and Demorage 6‘ I8,9<)9 11 7 

Goods for Sale and Use, exported atid to be cxporfotl 524,7.51 Id 10 

Commanders’ (.’ertifi cafes fro n India and China, and Bills from China 13;), 8.5 t 7 .5 

Charges Geneial 393,1 10 14 8 

Bonds paid oil’ under the Adverfi.-.ement for IC diiction of Interest 

on Bond Debt,*' anil Bonds bought, ii]> and paid in on Sales ... 207,825 () O 

Interest on Bond Debt* 94,10.5 5 2 

Ditto Accounts current in cxecss of Interest rcc«;ivcd 1,293 1.5 10 

Dividends on Stock 0-32, .542 1.5 10 

Private-Trade 1,591,902 7 1 

Almshouses at l\)plar 23,034 4 t> 

Fee- Funds for the House and Warehouses 73,771 14 2 

Widows* Fund.s for Officers of the House and Warehouses, and for 

Elders, Extra Clerks, &c 18,601 2 1 

Commissioners of H.IM, Navy, repaid them; amount Outstanding 
Bahiiiccs, Sunn Hemp Investment, recovered in India on their 
account 10 .5 7 


3.50, 076 4 3 


Territorial Payments j£^2, 820,982 8 10 

Commercial ditto 4, .350,076 4 3 

7,171,058 13 1 

Balance in favour 1st May 1832 (exclusive of Duty on Tea)... 1,167,010 1 8 


jg8, 338,068 14 9 


£. s. d. 
1,020,120 8 O 


1,6.59 16 6 


105,934 O 6 

514,048 6 O 

7.3,573 5 1 

8,276 12 O 
101,740 4 3 

96,891 14 4 


8,223 14 1 

62,717 19 4 

11,133 7 9 

498,2.39 7 2 

60,000 O O 

2.57,223 17 10 
1,199 16 0 


* Vid0 note at the end of ibis Accountj relating to the character of the Bond Debt. 
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EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS. 


HOME ACCOUNT, continued. 

SlATXMSNT OF THE CoHFANy’s BoND AMD SlMFLE CONTRACT DSBTS, WITH THE 
THEIR Treasury, and other Effects appertaining to the Company 


POLITICAL AND 


Debts. 

£. 

To Bills of Exchange unpaid, from India and St. Helena, drawn on 

the Political and Territorial Account 527,404 

Warrants passed the Court unpaid 58,297 

Amount owing for Territorial Exports 85,45 1 

Unclaimed Prize-Money applicable to Lord Clive’s Fund 68,540 

H«M.*s Government, due per Estimate on account of I^ay- Office and 
other Demands, after taking credit for Sums due from Govern- 
ment 568,803 

Die Territorial Branch, for Territorial and Political I’aymcnts made 

in England, between 1st May 1814 and 1st May 1832 *9,783,292 


£11,041,793 


COMMERCIAL 


To Bills of Exchange, unpaid.... .£80,5.^ 

Customs 1,837 

Freight and Demorage t 270,000 

Supra- Cargoes’ Commission upon all Goods sold and unsold 59,033 

Proprietors of Private-Trade upon all Goods sold 282,434 

Almshouses at Poplar (Poplar Fund) bearing Interest 254,1 18 

Unclaimed Prize-Money, applicable to ditto 36,665 

Warrants passed the Court unpaid 33,300 

What owing for Teas returned by the Buyers, and resold 971 

Dividends on Stock 43,940 

Interest on Bonds 44,089 

Amount owing for Commercial Exports 85,508 

Amount owing to Widows* Funds, bearing Interest 5,788 

Amount due to Trustees of the Deccan Booty, on Consignments of 

Bullion from the Prize Funds in India 10,762 


.€1,208,995 

Territorial and Political Debts, brought down £l 1,041,793 
Ditto Assets ditto 1,007,929 

Territorial Assets deficient £10,033,864 

Commercial Debts, brought down £1,208,995 

Ditto Assets ditto 22,775,492 

Commercial Assets in favour 21,566,497 

Assets in favour £11,532,633 

The Amount of Company’s Home Bond Debt, bearing 

interest at 2^ per cent, per annum 3,527,437 

Ditto ditto not bearing interest 15,417 

3,542,854 


Assets in favour 


£7,989,779 
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EA8T-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS. 

HOME ACCOUNT, continued. 

Rates of Interest they resfectivei^y carry; the State of Cash remaining in 
IN Great Uhitain and Afia^at Outwards, on the 1st May 1832. 

TMRItlTORIAL BRANCH. 


Assets. 

£. 

By CtportRof Military Stores, &c. shipped in season 1831-32, with the 

amount remaining unshipped on 1st May 1832 268,740 

Cargoes from England of season 1830-31 not arrived in India, &c. at 

the close, of the official year 1830-31 117,235 

What owing from sundry persons for Advances repayable in England . 18,141 

Bills of Exchange drawn on H.M.*s Government for Supplies in India 27,868 

Value of Carimtic Stock belonging to the Company 46,180 

Value of College at Haileybury, and Milibtry Seminary at Addiscombo 177,219 

Balances in hands of Officers of the House, &c 3,241 

Amount of Bullion arrived, the proceeds of which had not been realized 

on 1st May 1832 349,305 


j^l, 007,929 


BRANCH. 

By what due from the Public to the Company, EasUindia Annuities 

engrafted on the 3 per cents reduced 1,207,560 

Cash, its balance on 1st May 1832 1,167,010 

Amount of Goods sold, not paid for 673,911 

Value of Goods in England unsold 6,455,012 

Cargoes from England of 1830-31, not arrived in China 551,709 

Exports shipped in season 1831-32, together with Amount unshipped... 593,095 

Impress paid Owners of Ships not arrived in England 79,886 

Value of Vessels, exclusive of those stationed abroad 166,994 

Value of the East-Iiidia House and Warehouses 1,294,718 

What owing from sundry persons for Advances repayable in England, &c. 35,737 

Balances in hands of Officers of the House and Warehousekeepers 2,054 

Stock in the Public Funds standing in the Company's name 744,351 

The Territorial Branch for Territorial and Political Payments, made in 

England between 1st May 1814 and 1st May 1832 *9,783,292 

Amount due from Board of (Irdnancc, on account of Saltpetre 18,663 

Amount of Bills of Exchange unpaid 1st May 1832 1,500 


jg22, 775,492 


* This Balance is subject '^to reduction, by the amount of the Advances made in 
India from the Territorial Branch to the Commercial Branch, in the Indian official 
years 1830-31 and 1831-32 ; the Documents, whereby the amount of these Advances is 
to bo ascertained, Iiave not as yet been received from India, hut which, it is estimated, 
may amount to ;£5, 109,744, which will leave a Balance, due to the Commerce, of 
j^4, 673,548, including Interest. It is also subject to adjustment with reference to the 
Amount with which the Territorial Branch is chargeable, in respect of the loss upon 
Consignments of Merchandize, made with a view to meet the demands upon the Home 
Treasury for Bills of Exchange drawn for Interest of India Debt, in conformity with 
the plan of 1814, for the arrangement of the Home Accounts. 

The respective Balances of tlie Political and Commercial Branches, as exhibited in 
this Account, will be likewise subject to adjustment from the same causes. 

In the period from 1st May 1814 to 1st May 1832, there has also been advancied or 
set apart from the Surplus Commercial Profits in England, the sum of j^4,998,798, 
towards the liquidation of Indian Territorial Debt, wliich, being a payment under tlie 
4th head of Appropriation of the .'i7th Section of the 53d Geo. III., is not held t6 
constitute a claim upon the Territorial Department for repayment, upon the principle 
observed in respect to other Territorial Advances. 

't* In die above Statement, the Amount of die Outstanding Home Bond Debt has 
not been placed to the separate Account either of Territory or of Commence; but, 
according to a letter from the Court of Directors to tho Board of Commissioners^ under 
date the 10th March 1832, this Debt is held by the Court to be Territorial. , 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

A WORK is announced as about to be published at Amsterdam, in Hebrew, under the 
title of ** Researches into the civil and religious history of the Jews of Malabar/* by 
an Israelite who has resided thirty years in India. 

M. J. J. Schmidt's Mongol Grammar is soon to appear at St. Petersburg!]. 

Travels by M. Ermann in Northern Asia, in the years 1828 to 1880, will be 
published in the course of next year at Berlin, in four '.oliimes, 8vo., with an atlas of 
plates; 

Some Hindu gentlemen of Calcutta have started a weekly literary paper in Bengali, 
entitled the Gannanneshwh the manner of the Spectator, its object being to expose 
superstition and bigotry by ridicule and satire. 

A selection of passages from the Bible, made by the British and Foreign Scliool 
Society, entitled “ Scripture Lessons,** has !)een printed and published at Canton, in 
Chinese, for circulation amongst the Chinese-hinguagc nations. The work forms three 
volumes (Chinese), and has been ellccted by subscription amongst tl!C Clirislian re‘.i- 
dents in China. The editor is an American gentleman. 

A Bengalee Magazine, called the Oj/untidopu, conducted !>y llamchunder !Mitter and 
Krishna Dona IVIitter, has appeared at Calcutta. 

The following woijta are in preparation; — A^Dictioiiavy of tlie Anglo-Saxon Lan- 
guage; by the Rev .9. Boswoitli, LL.D. F.R.S. K. S. A. Practical Treatise on the 
Growth of Cucumbers; by John Weeden. The New Ciil Bias; or, Pedro of Pena- 
tlor; by the Author of ** Spain in 1880.*’ History of the Revolution in England in 
1688; by the Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. 

Steel's Shipmaster's Assistant and Owner's Manual, twentieth edition, newly 
arranged and corrected to 188:} (including the Regulations of the New Customs Act) ; 
by J. Siken;an, Custom-house Agent. 

An Historical Account of the Plague and othec Peslilentiid Distempv'rs, which have 
appeared in Eti rope, more especially in Engla.nd, fio a th.c earii: ,! I’crio.l, To wliicb 
is added, an account of the Cholera Morhiis, from its hr-i appe;:rance in India; includ- 
ing its ravages in Asia, Europe, and America, down to the. present time. 

The Cabinet Annual Register, for the present year, vc.»’y considerable improve- 
ments. 

The Parents* Cabfhct of Amusement and Xnfjtruciion ; a monthly publication. 


NEW PUBLIC ATI ONa 


LONDON. 

Tramlation ofsfvpnd Vnncipnl Ttf>nk<tt 
find Tfixt«o/ Un; I and at some Coiitrovt-isial 
Works on Drahminical Theology. by Uajah 
llammohun Roy, Hvo. 7 a. 

An Hutarical Skelt-h of Snn^trrit JAferatnre, 
with copious Bibliographical Notices of Hanscrit 
Works and Translations. Kroin the (.iennan of 
Adelung, with very numerous uiUlitions and cor- 
rections, 8vo. 10 a . ijfl. 

The Mienftnarj/'''^ Vade Mrctim, containing In- 
formation and Suggestions for the Use of Mission- 
aries, &c. By the Rev. Jus. Hough, .\.B., lute 
Chaplain on the Madras establishment. 2a. 

Hutorictil and Descriptive Account of British 
India, from the most Remote Period t<» the Pre- 
sent time. By HughMunay, Ksq.; James Wilson, 
Esq.; &c. Ac. Vol. 111. (which concludes the 
work). Idmo. Us, 

PARIS. 

Fragmens de GMogie et de Climatologie Asm- 
tiques, par A. de Humlmldt. 2 vols. (ivo. 

Antholo/iie A-otigue fTAniarou, texte Sanscrit, 
traduction, notes et gloses, par A. L. Apudy. 8vo. 

la Fie contemplative, Ascetique et Monnstique, 
diea les Indous ct chez les peuplcs Bouddhistes, 
par J. J. DochJnger. 8vo. (Strasbourg). 

Grammaire de Denis de Thrace, tirde de deux 
manuscrits Armeniens de la Bibliothdquc du Roi, 
publide en Grec, ep ArmOnien, ct en Francais, 
par C. de Cirbied. 8va 


VwiihiiUJi’t’ F/fiiirni.i-Tnrc, a I’lisage dcs Inter- 
prctc-s ct an in's Voyi'.i’jtnirs dans le Levant, par 
F. X. Bianchi. !:vr>. 

t'endidud .sW, irapres le maiiii.sciit de la Bib- 
lioth6que dn Iloi, public^ p.ar E. Buruouf. LLvr. 
«to«. foli<!. 

Kf/fif/ktifoi SahurJ l arinn ,* dan soinbnbiang iang 
Dijadkan ileri parochiaiuu Romaniis : E.sercises et 
Priercs en Malai. IJnio. 

liishnre dcs Cnhmirs iVnalrs de CAn^fctrrre dans 
VAumtrfilic, jiar M. Ernest de UlosseMHc, Coiiscil- 
Icr de Piefecteure lie .Seine et Oise. Jivo. 

F’ayn^c nuConffO et duns Pinterirnr de VAfrique 
Kqumojialc, fait dans IcsAnnf'es 1828, 1821), ct 
1830. Par J. B. JJouvillc. ,*}voIs. 8vo. 

Voyages aux Indes Orientates, par le Nord de 
TEurope, Acc., pendant les annees 182.5-1828, par 
Ch. Belanger — Zixdogic, llvr. 1 to ’J , ; Historique, 
1 llvr. 8vo. ct Atlas in 4to. 

Voyage en Egypt, en Nubie, et autres Hefix ctr- 
convoirins, drauis 180.5 iusqu’en 1827, publid par 
M. Rifaud. Livr. 8 to 15. folio. 

Pnntluron Egypticn, ou Collection de personnages 
mythulogiques tie rAncienne Egypte, .avec texte 
cxplicatif, par P. F. Champollion ic jeune. Livr. 
1.5. 4to. 

Costumes des hahitans de Vile tie Java et dcs pos- 
sessions Ilollandaises dans I’lnde, llthograpfiids 
par A. Grevedon. !) planches. 

Jlistfdrc, Seientijique, et Milituire, de PJElxpAii- 
tion Franfaiae en Egypt, avee atlas. Livr. 
5 to U. 8vo. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ilTalrutta. 

I. AW. 

SuPKKME Court, March 1.‘5. 

77//' Kin}f V. Gohikchundcr (ihosc» — This 
was an iiidictincnt (or pfrjiiry Iriud at the 
last sessions, upon which ihe defeiulant 
was convicted. 'I’he pio.sccntion was in- 
stil nted at the ireconiiiiendation of the 
court, ill the face of which the perjury had 
liceii coinniitted. 

Mr. TurUm now applied for an order, 
that tlie taxed hill of costs of prosecution 
he I mid out of the funds in court, made 
applicahic to that jJUrpo.se hy the late Act 
of Parliament. 

The 6VuV/‘ . insjiecting the hill of 
cost.s, wliich was handed to him hy the of- 
ficer, remarked ujjon the amount, 8(X) rii-> 
jjees, and ujjoii the necessity of looking 
closely into the charges hefore they dis- 
jjosed of the jjiiblic money. Amongst 
other items, he observed ujioii the employ- 
ment of two counsel, as a charge that could 
not be allowed. The case was one no 
doubt of great enormity, and the pru-sccuo 
lion holh jirojjer and necessary. 

Mr. Turlon begged to state, tliat tlie 
professional rule in that respect was thesaine 
iiere and in England ; namely, that for a 
jirosecutioii in misdemeanor there should 
Ije two counsel, though it was otherwise as 
to the defence. 

Tiie Court intimated that they must look 
closely at the bill before making any or. 
der; and nt the rising of the court, the 
Chief Justice again remarked on several 
of the charges, jiarticularly the fees to 
counsel, whicli he thought out of all pro- 
portiod'; the fees of otiicers of court 
amounted to 100 rupees only, whereas 
tliose of counsel were nearly half of the 
residue. It was impossible to allow the 
whole of the bill. 

Mr. 2'urlvn took the liberty of stating, 
that the court here must not measure the 
amount of professional remuneration by 
the scale in £ngland. Services of all 
kinds, from the bighest to the lowest, had 
always been rated higher, and Parlia- 
ment itself bad acted upon tliat higher 
scale. Without meaning disrespect to the 
court, but reverting to the scaj^ of salaries 
and emoluments fixed by the Legislature, 
be would begin with the highest — 

The Chief Justice interposed “ Mr. 
Turton, we have heard you. ,The line of 
argument you are now commencing is 
neither respectful to the court, nor such 
as we ought to hear. I will not licar 
it.” 

Asiat, Jour, N.S. Vol. 9. No.ya. 


The discussion was drojiped ; hut wc 
understand, tliat the court having struck 
out some of the fees and charges of motion, 
and made an order for part of the taxed bill 
only, the counsel returned their fees, inti- 
mating their resolution in future to take 
up no jjrosecution on the direction of the 
court. — Gov, Gaz, Mar, l.'J. 

We cannot conceive why the di.sciission 
slioiild have been stojjjjed ; — where it is 
not wrong to receive jmhlic monies it can- 
not be wrong to talk of the receipt. There 
is no doubt that legal jirocccdings are ex- 
jicnsivc here, and must he so if it he de- 
sirable to have an lOnglish bar and English 
judges. The bar in Calcutta,' w’e believe, 
receive on the average about a gold mohiir 
where at home they receive a guinea. The 
bench arc pair! in a higher projiortion. 
We have seen an estimate formed of the 
different rate of jinyment which the judges 
of the Supreme Court in Calcutta, anrl 
those in the Court of King's Ilcnch in 
I’higland receive. We do not know that 
we are nt liberty to make use of it, hut wc 
have referred to ilie report of the law com- 
missioners, and find its general accuracy 
strongly confirmed hy that rejjort, and the 
estimate taken from thence gives the fol- 
lowing result. 

Tn five years ending 1 .‘1,487 causes 

were entered for trial in the King’s Pencil 
for I.ondon and Middlesex, making a 
yearly average of 2,0’97 : 8,317 were en- 
tered during the same jjeriod for trial on 
the dilferent circuits, exclusive of those 
entered from the other courts. Of these 
one-third necessarily were entered for trial 
hefore judges of the Court of King's 
Bench, making an average of 3.53, pre- 
senting a yearly total of 3,2.52 causes en- 
tered for trial before these judges. The 
total amount of their salaries w'e believe to 
he j6^28,000, j^ 10,0(X) for the Chief Jus- 
tice, and J!^6,00() for each of the Puisne 
Judges. From hence it follows that for 
each cause entered for trial in the King's 
Bench the judges receive in the aggregate 
about £h. 12s. 2jd. (a fraction more) or 
about j^2, 3s. OJd. for each judge. In 
this estimate is omitted the whole business 
of the court transacted in term ; such as 
motions, demurrers, arguments on special 
cases, writs of error, appeals from quarter 
sessions, cases from Chancery, applica. 
lions for writs of mandamus, quo warranto, 
habeas corpus; as well as. the criminal bu- 
sine^on the circuit and at the Old Bailey, 
attendances on the House of Lords, the 
Privy Council, and the Court of Dele- 
(A) 
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jjiilc's,* &c., vhicli constitute, peiliaps, 
three, run rttis of their labours, but of I'hich 
no close estimate could be formed. Omit- 
ting in like manner all minor business of 
the Supreme Court, we believe that about 
causes will be more than the average 
number entered for trial in the year. This 
is the number assumed in the estimate to 
which we allude— at sixty common law' 
causes, and seven equity and admiralty 
caijsfs, in each term and sitliii;. s. This, 
we iftii.igiiu*, must l)e upoii an old average 
nnd not upon the present state of business 
in the eouit, which we should take to be 
much less. Tiie salaries of the judges are 
for the Chief Justice, and ,£d,(K’0 
for each of the two I’uisne Judges, 
total X'‘-?0,(XX), yielding an average of 
I ‘2s. b‘|d. (and of a farthing) for 
each cause entered, or dividing it ninong 
llje three, very nearly per cause to 

each Judge, where the Knglish judge only 
receives .‘is. O^d. 

We are, however, far from thinking that 
a judge in this country is over paid. In- 
deed, were it not for a pension of .^2,0(X) 
per annum to the Chief .Justice, and 
.■€l.5(.X) to each Puisne Judge, after ten 
years’ service, we should think them un- 
iler paid. ]Men of talent, experience, and 
reputation, cannot be expected to leave a 
lucrative profession in England for a mere 
modicum of reward. We understand that 
the salaries of the Puisne Judges have 
lately been reduced at home. We do not 
know whether there is any intention of re- 
ducing Ihein in India. We should hope 
not, — John Z>W/, Mm\ IG. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

CONGRESS AT A.IMEUE. 

Various wore the speculations which 
]}revailed at Ajiiiere while we were yet 
Wiiitiug the arrival of the rajas. The idea 
of assembling them in one place was strange 
and novel to the minds of all but those vvlio 
conceived it ; and to persons who were not 
ncquaitiled with the ground upon wbicli the 
resolution of inviting them was taken, it 
appeared too bold a sclieuie ever to be rea- 
lized. With the exception of the raua of 
Oodeypoor, the ancestois of ll)c other ra- 
jas had been in occasional attendance upon 
the kings of Delhi; but nothing like a 
general assembly of tlieTii all had ever been 
heard of. Thu ancestors of the rana of 
Oodeypoor had never waited upon the 
kings’ of Delhi at all, and it was very 
generally anticipated that the others 
would avail themselves of his expected 
non-utteiulance on the present occasion as 
an excuse for not coming themselves. 
During the ascendancy of the Muhrattas, 

^ The judges .nrc paid for their attcrdance at 
thisi court by the suitor* cue guinea each per day. 
— Eu. 


the native r.>jns did not dare even to move 
out of their own capitals for fear of trea- 
chery. 

The ILijpoot chiefs, however, turned 
out to be influenced by feelings very difle- 
rent from those for wliich our croaking 
friends were disposed to give them credit. 
Even tilcriinaof Oodeypoor, whose ances-^ 
tors had never w’aited upon the kings of 
Delhi, with v^dioni they had always been 
at dea<ily enmity until they were forceil to 
yield an unwilling submission, did not 
consider liis honour compruiiiised by taking 
tin's opportunity of showing bis gratitude 
to a government, which bad never evinced 
any but the most friendly disposition to- 
wards him, and had raised him from a 
state of the iitu.ost misery and destitution 
to the enjoyment of a eonsiderablo revenue, 
and the iudependent domirion of the larg- 
est portion of the territories which had 
been possessed by his ancestors. 

j\liich anxiety was expressed by llso 
chieftains lespectiiig the manner iii win'eh 
they were b» be received, the Hajp'oots 
being a people who. in common with our- 
selves, are peculiarly sensitive on all matters 
connected with their honour ; but the Go- 
vernor General relieved their ap))relie!)sious 
by assuring them frankly, that his only 
wish was to conduct the ceremonies in siieii 
a manner as might be most agreealile to 
them all. 

The first clueftain who came up was 
Maharajah Jviillian 8ing, of Kishengurh, 
a little state lying upon the iiorlh-west 
frontier of Jyepoor. rhe crown revenue 
consists of something less than four lues 
of rupees, and the aristocracy and 
other laiulliolders of the country derive 
about as much more from their own es. 
tales. The royal family is a younger branch 
of the liahtore dynasty of Joiidhpoor, and 
all the people, excepting perhaps some of 
the lowest cultivators, are of the same 
tribe. Kishengurh is calculated to be one 
of the happiest states in India. Giving to 
the prudent administrat ion of the raja's 
mother and an eunuch minister, commonly 
called the Nazir, it suifered less from the 
confusions of the Eiiidara times than any of 
its neighbours; and as it could not be es- 
tablished at the period when w'e formed 
our treaty with it, that it hud paid any re- 
gular tribute to tlie predatory powers, it 
was admitted to the benefit of our protec- 
tion without any equivalent being demand- 
ed. Xuliiuii Sing’s first act, upon coming of 
age, was to attempt to seize upon the nazir, 
who had a(h|jiuistered his affairs with such 
advantage to his interests during his mi- 
nority ; but the affair ended in the old 
gentlennan going off with his followers in a 
body, and the raja did not dare to interrupt 
them. In 182.5, Kullian Sing set out for 
Dehli of his own accord. This of itself 
was an unc6mmon step for a Rajpoot sove- 
reign to take ; but he had always evinced a 
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great clisiiiciinatioii to follow in the bcalen 
track of liis ancestors, llis treaty with the 
British governinent was natiirnlly one of 
file priiici]).*il subjects of Knlliaii Sing’s 
speculations, and nothing struck him more, 
in thinking it over, than the cifbnmnlances 
of his being acknowledged in it as the 
mdUk, or master, of ids country. “ The 
iiritish government,’* he used to say, ** ac- 
knowledges me to b(* t!ie master of my 
country, and yet there is tlie h'littehgnrh 
Tliakoor, aiul many other persons, who 
are in the possession of lands which they 
would never allow me to take from them. 
How, liierefore, am I master of rny conn, 
try ? However, the British government 
have ackowledged me to he so, and of 
ct)nrse they are prepared to support me as 
such.'’ 

When he had arranged his plan of ope- 
rations he went to the resident, and <askcd 
Idni whether it was true that we iiad ac- 
knowledged him to he the “ master of his 
country to whicli, of course, he got a 
reply in the alHrinalive. Upon this he 
wrote oir to the persons whom he had left 
in charge of his affairs at Kishengiirli, 
<lirei:tiiig them to proceed immediately to 
deprive (he Fiittehgnrli Thakoor, who is 
ihe most powerful nohletnaii in t!«e prin- 
cipality, of his estate; and, as he ex- 
pected, he soon receiveil a reply to say, that 
the Fintehgiiih Thakoor had a strong oh- 
jection to being deprived of his estate^ and 
was prepared to resist the measures whicli 
they had hceii ordered to adopt for this 
purpose. Upon receipt of this reply. Kill- 
liau Sing went again to the resident, and 
told him that although the British govern- 
iiieiit acknowledge him to he the “ master 
of his country,” the Futteligiiili Thakoor 
had dared to disobey his orders, and he 
therefore hogged that he might he furnish- 
ed with a military force to assist him in 
estahiishing his auiliority. It w.-.s then 
explained to him, that it was true that we 
acknowledged no other authority hut his 
own in the Kishengiirli state, because, if 
we entered into separate communications 
with his subjects on m.ittcrs of business, it 
would he impossible for him to carry on 
the government. But the circumstance of 
recognizing him ns the head of the state 
was not intended to interfere with the 
rights of the oilier members of whicli it was 
composed. There were many thoiisaiul 
people in the state besides himself, w'lio 
depended upon it fur their subsistence and 
all their pro.-tpects in life; many of these 
people had as much right to their landed 
property as lie had to jiis crown ; and, so 
far from attempting to subvert these rights, 
it was his duty, as the ruler of the country, 
to defend and support them. In reply to 
to this he said, that he thought he could 
not be going wrong when he was only fol- 
lowing our own example in tlie course we 
had pursued towards our own Ajniere tha- 


koors ; hut this excuse was not a!lo*v{ d to 
avail him, and his demand for the aid of 
onr troops was finally negatived. 

Ktilliaii Sing, however, remained danc- 
ing attendance at Delhi till the end of 
iSliiS, when he was oliligctl to abandon his 
hopes of uhtaining onr assist ance, and set 
uhmit collecting a rabble army, by means 
of whicli, he flattered liiinstlf that be 
should still he able to accoinplisli his fa- 
vourite object. The greater part of his 
army deserted at the Kootiib (eleven miles 
from Delhi) upon receiving an advance of 
pa}’, and with the rest he returned towards 
his own country, and, passing within sight, 
of Kishengiirli, which he dcclarcil he had 
divorced till he had accomplished his object, 
he advanced against Fuiteligurli. Upon 
entering his country he .summoned all his 
jaghiredars, or military retainers, to join 
him, an order which few of them obeyed ; 
and, as he approached I'littehgiirh, even 
those few deserted him. At lengtli, (indiiig 
that nearly tlie whole power of the state was 
arrayeil against him in Fultehgurh, while 
no dependence could he placed upon the 
foreign mercenaries who viere witii him, 
he became paMic-struck, and, leaving his 
camp at night, he fled to Ajmere on horse- 
back with a few followers. When he ar- 
rived there next day, the superintendent 
was sitting in court, and, upon going out, 
he found tl.e maharaja ct>vercd with dust 
and perspiration from the rapi<l journey he 
had made. 

After remaining .so:i;c months at Ajmere 
ill the vain hope of uhtaining our assistance, 
the r.ija set ofl’snddenly one night to Joudh- 
poor, wliere be lias been living ever since, 
up to the period of his coming to Ajmere 
to pay bis resiiecls to the Governor (ieno- 
ral. 

The raja arrived in camp, from .Joiulh- 
poor, on the iiltli January, and .Messrs. 
dVevelyan and Blake went as f.ir as the 
|; i.-.s leading to llur Anah Sagur to meet 
him. The appearance of tlie cavalc.iile 
bespoke the reiluced condition of the exil- 
ed prince. Ilis train was thinly attended, 
and the spiritle.ss countenrinccs of those w lio 
composed it showed that there was so!i:e 
cause of dejection preying upon llieir 
mind. Tliere was no caracoling of horsc^, 
and no sign of the confident and self-satis- 
fied air wiiich distinguished the entrance of 
the other chiefs, but every body followed 
as if they seemed ashamed of being seen 
where tficy were. Kveii ihe elephants, 
which used (o move so proudly with their 
splendid caparisons, appeared to partake of 
the general gloom. The silver plates, 
which formerly covered tbeir howdahs, had 
been strijiped oil* to supply their master’s 
necessities, and the rest of their tqiiip- 
ments were composed of worn and shat- 
tered' fragments which had been patched 
11)1 lor the occasion. The raja paid his re- 
spects to his Lordship the same evening, 
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and ivas honoured witli a private conference 
of upwards of an Iiour. What took place 
on this occasion it is impossible for us to 
know; but his Lordship's' determination 
upon the request, which we may conclude 
the raja made, for his assistance, is suffi- 
ciently evident from his having gone away 
without doing any thing in his favour. 

Since the raja abandoned his dominions 
the administration has been carried on in 
the name of his mother and son ; and as 
they bad neither the power to do mischief, 
nor any inclination to involve themselves 
in the perplexities, which had finally prov- 
ed too much for Kullian Sing, every thing 
has gone on well in the usual train. Ulie 
landholders of the country are all in pos- 
session of their property ; perfect tranquil- 
lity prevails ; and, as the government con- 
fines itself to the exercise of its acknow*- 
ledged functions, its authority is res(>ected 
throughout the country. It is no part of 
the policy of the Governor General to 
force back upon any of the protected states 
a sovereign, who has forfeited all claim to 
the respect and confidence of his subjects 
by his violent attacks against their lilier- 
ties; such a course could only tend to 
confusion and dismay. 

His Lordship returned Raja Kullian 
Sing's visit on the 9th February, and on 
the following day he came to take his 
leave. On this occasion he entered into 
many amusing details respecting England 
and Scotland, in both of which he ap- 
peared to have taken much more interest 
than he ever had in the welfare of his ow'ii 
country ; and he also showed that he pos. 
scssed a perfect knowledge of the nia- 
chinery of a watch which was presented to 
him. Tile result of this meeting confirmed 
the impression, which already existed, of 
the aberration of the raja’s intellects, ac- 
companied, liow'ever, by a considerable 
share of cunning and acuteness. 

The next personage who came up was 
the famous Meer Khan. The same gen- 
tleman W'ho conducted the Kisliengurh 
raja into camp w'ent to meet him as far as 
Gogra Ghautec pass. He was preceded 
by the ^lUe of his cavalry, many of whom 
were dressed in complete suits of armour. 
As the Sewarree advanced, these veterans 
commenced scouring in all directions across 
the plain, discharging their matchlocks, 
and alternately attacking and retreafing 
from each other. The scene was truly 
animating and novel — swrordsmen and lan- 
cers, matchlock-men and macc>bearcrs, 
in every variety of costume, were mixed 
in wild confusion ; and it appeared as if 
the souls of all the Pindaras w'ho 
had fallen in the late war, had been releas- 
ed from Tartarus for the occasion. It was 
amusing to observe the self-complacent 
look with which the old warrior surveyed 
the scene before him, as he occasionally 
pointed out particular feats of horseman- 


ship and arms to rhe European gentlemen 
accompanying him, and asked what they 
tliought of his troops. Probably he had 
not for many years seen them to such ad- 
vantage. His eye lighted up at the recol- 
lection of fliivmer days, and to watch the en- 
thusiasm he displayed at their performances, 
one would have imagined that he was 
leading them again to victory and glory. 
The iiuwab was mounted on a superb ele- 
phant, with his eldest son Wiizeer Khan 
sitting on his right hand, liehind him 
follow'ed five of his other sons, in complete 
armour, mounted on ns ninny elephants, 
together with some of his principal sirdars 
on other elephants ; and the cavalcade was 
closed by a dense mass of cavalry, from 
which a solitary horseman occasional iy 
darted forth like a flash of lightning to join 
his companions on the plain. In this way 
the party proceeded to Meer Khan’s tents, 
where the European gentlemen took their 
leave, after receiving the usual compliment 
of iittr and paun. 

The same evening considerable sensa- 
tion was produced in camp, by the news 
that Meer Kliiin had forced the sentry 
at one of the gates of the city, and had 
proceeded to the Durgah with upwards of 
40() men. This intelligence put all our 
warlike friends upon t\w qttivive, and siiiite 
of them went so far as to say, that the nu- 
waub.and his followers ought not to he let 
out again; though, 1 think, cooler reflec- 
tion would have convinced them, that the 
bloodshed %vhich must have ensued from 
engaging '1(10 wild Paiaiis in a crowded 
city like Ajmcre, apart from their com- 
panions, was no very desirable result ; and 
that, even if they were to blame, we could 
have easily adopted some more digiiitied 
mode of punishing them. Upon inquiry, 
it was a.scertained that when the iiuwaub 
arrived at the gale, he was informed by tlie 
havildar on guard of the standing order 
for not admitting more than forty armed at 
a time, wiliioiit special leave, and he agreed 
to comply with it. Uiit, on his proceed- 
ing through the gate, his followers made a 
rusli to get in after him, and they succeed- 
ed in doing so to the number of a great 
deal more than forty, though it fell iiiueli 
.short of 4(X), which wa.) the number iirst 
reported. No interruption was offered to 
the nuwauh’s return, and early next morn- 
ing a letter was received from him con- 
taining an ample apology for what had oc- 
curred. 

About noon on the day after his arrival, 
Meer Khan came to wait upon the Gover- 
nor General attended only hy his six sons, 
all of whom, with the exception of the el- 
dest, were dressed in coats of mail. Lord 
Clare and a large party of gentlemen from 
both camps were assembled to see this 
noted cliichaiii. The conversation naturally 
turned upon the history of his past life, 
and he related with great clearness and ani- 
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mation the vatioiis conflicts in which lit* 
had been engaged witli the Knglish. Hu 
said he had two pieces, of ordnance with 
him, which he had taken from us when 
lie surprised a party of two companies of 
native infantry and one company of Kiiro. 
pean artillery, who were employed at the 
time in bc.sicging the fort of Mulera, in 
lliitidlecund. Sir D. Ochterlony, he said, 
had begged them of him at the time of the 
peace, but he considered tiiem too valunble 
a trophy to be parted with. If his Lord< 
ship, how'ever, wished for them they were 
at his^isposal. 'J'o this oiler the Gover. 
nor General replied, by requesting that he 
would keep them as a memento of former 
days. He said it was in vain attempting to 
fight with us, for it was the dustoor with all 
native armies to turn tail the moment they 
lost their leader, of which he quoted a 
memorable instance, when he himself car- 
ried off the spofia opima of the general 
comtnanding the Jyepoor army, during its 
famous invasion of Joiidhpoor in ISOfi. 
‘With us, on the contrary, it was ** one 
down and anotlicr come on,** and we never 
knew when we were beaten. He particu- 
larly noticed the spirit infused by our Eu- 
ropean oflicers into their sepoys, and men- 
tioned an iiiatHiice of it, which seemed to 
have made a particular impression upon his 
mind. An oflicer, who appears to have 
been Captain Gilles])ie, the commandant 
of the party which was surprised at Mulcra, 
after the dispersion of his troops, took post 
with a single sepoy in an old hut, TJie 
latter had tied a piece of wdiite cloth on 
the end of his mii.skct, which he was waving 
in token of surrender. Upon seeing this, 
the oflicer struck him with his fist, ex- 
claiming ** fire, you coward ! ** and they 
were hotli put to the sword. He also 
dwelt with amiable sali.sfactioii upon the 
circumstance of his always having release*! 
the Europ(.*aii officers who fell into his 
hands: unlike Jeswunt liao Holkar, who, 
he said, invariably had them put to death. 
For the truth of this fact he appealed to 
Colonel Skinner, who fully confirmed the 
assertion ; and several instances of his 
having done so were adverted to. After 
going through all Iris battles, he concluded 
hy saying that his connection with the Bri- 
tish government had at last enabled him 
to enjoy the blessings of peace, the first- 
fruits of wbicli were twelve thriving chil- 
dren, six of whom (pointing to them) were 
present to greet his Lordship’s arrival. 
The whole interview was marked hy a 
spirit of frankness and cordiality which is 
seldom to be seen on such occasions. The 
iiuwaub was particularly distinguished for 
his ucutenc.ss and pow'ers of conversation, 
and both parties separated highly pleased 
with each otlier. 

On the 28tli January, the Governor 
General and Lord (Allure went to Meer 
Khan’s camp to review his troops, in 
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compliance with a n quest he had made to 
that effect. Tlie most prominent character, 
on this occasion, was an Afghaun, hy name 
Muhmood Khan, a person of fbrmidablc 
aspect and portentous Imlk and stature, 
who paraded through the field, armed with 
a singular weapon made of two antelope’s 
horns, tipped with steel. As he bore the 
title of commander-in-cliief, one of our 
party asked him what mitnber of troojis 
were present ? To which he replied with an 
air of professional mystery, that it was a 
question which ought not to be asked, and 
there were just as many as the gentleman 
pleased to make them. The review, how- 
ever, w'as a failure ; the only part of it 
which attracted any interest was a sham- 
fight of cavalry, for w'hich purpose they 
divided into two masses^ one of which the 
nuw'auh headed in person. 

On the .‘11 St January, the nuw'nub came 
to pay his visit of leave. On this, ns on 
every other occasion, he appeared very 
anxious to impress upon the. mind of the 
Governor General that he Imd completely 
weaned himself from his former wild and 
turbulent habits, and that he now' matle it 
his sole object to conform himself, with a 
good grace, to his altered situation of a 
protected prince, under our system of uni- 
versal peace and tranquillity. In saying 
this, Meer Khan did not Jo more than 
justice to himself. When he eiitereil into 
treaty with the British government, in 
1818, he W'as confirmed hy us in the sove- 
reignty of the districts which he happened 
to hold at the time as assignments for the 
payment of troops. These yield him an 
unniia] revenue of about ciglit or nine lacs 
of rupees ; hut as they are scattered all over 
Mulwa and Kajpoolana, and are, in some 
cases, 200 miles distant from each other, 
the greatest j)ai t of his revenue is coiisiiin- 
cd in paying the separate estahlishmeiits of 
troops, which he is obliged to keep up for 
the inaiiitenunce of his authority in each 
district. Since he took his place in our 
system his conduct has been quite iinex- 
ceptiqtiahle. He devotes himself to the 
improvement of his country and the educa- 
tion of his children, several of whom have 
acipiired considerable reputation for their 
learning ; and he has taken particular pains 
to embellish his new' capital, Tonk, with a 
number of gardens, summer-houses, and 
mosques, in laying out which lie has dis- 
played inucli good taste. 

The 1111 waub jiresented INIr. Piinsep 
with an autograpli liistory of liis life ; and 
considering tlie important share he has 
taken in past events, and the few authentic 
native accounts we jiossess connected with 
them, it is likely to form a valuable addi- 
tion to our stock of Indian liisloricul re- 
cords, and toalTord, be.sides,a curious pic- 
ture of native character and mamiers. 
JVleer Khan states himself to be sixty -five 
years of age. In person lie is short and 
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square built| with a piercing eye, a 
black flowing beard, and by no means an 
unpleasiiig expression of countenance; 
and his cdiistitution is still hale and un- 
broken. His fingers were scarred, and he 
said that his body was covered wdih 
wounds. 

The next who came were the two kings 
of Kotah. A deputation, consisting of 
Mr. Corbett, the acting political agent at 
Kotah, the deputy political secretary, and 
some other gentlemen, went out about two 
miles to conduct them to their camp, 'i'he 
Kotah cavalcade was headed by the pageant 
Kcvercign, or nialuirao, who moved proud- 
ly forward, mounted on a tnagnificent 
elephant, while the raj rana, who is the 
real chief of the state, followed on a hum- 
ble palfrey ill his train. The maharao was 
attended by a slender band of the descen- 
dants of the ancient Hara nobility, who 
are never brought forward except & grace 
a festival or adorn a cavalcade ; yet their 
bearing was proud, and they seemed to 
possess no contcnijitible share of that 
spirit which rises superior to all the cir- 
cumstances of the time. The raj rana, on 
the contrary, was lost in the midst of a 
dense throng of his dependents, wlio, from 
their variety of personal appearance and 
costume, seemed as if they liad been se- 
lected out of every province of Upper In- 
dia. The portly llabtore, the slender vi- 
vacious Ilara, the dignified Seesodia, the 
barbarous Scindec, the rough solditr-like 
Patlinn, and the supple accoinfilisbed l)e1- 
liiun, were all to be seen in bis train ; and 
yet this heterogeneous mass is firmly unit, 
ed by the bond of a common dependence 
upon their chief, in the service of whose 
family many of them have passed t!ie se- 
cond and some the third generation. 

When the two cavalcades iqiproaclied 
each other, both parties dismounted and 
met upon a carpet which had been spread 
for the occasion. After exchanging a few 
words of recognition and mutual iiujuiry 
they all mounted upon horseback, and 
some of the gentlemen rode side by side 
with the maharao, w'liile the rest followed 
with the raj rana. They had not pruceedeil 
fur before night set in, and the tcer.e was 
suddenly enlivened by a number of torches 
which started up from every quarter. This 
brought to light a curious custom of the 
liajpoots; for the torches had no sooner 
appeared than the followers of the ttvo 
chiefs made their obeisance to them, and 
ofiered up the usual prayers for llieir health 
and prosperity. Upon inquiry, it appear- 
ed that besides the morning salutation, 
which they have in common with other 
nations, they add another benediction at 
the commencement of the night also. In 
this manner this grotesque asseiirbhige of 
Knglisli islanders, and of Maliomincdans 
and Hindoos of 'almost every tribe in In- 
dia, bent their way towards the Kotah cii- 


campment. Tlic torchlight was reflected 
on many an outlandish and savage face ; 
but the Kiiropeans show'ed so diUbrcntly 
from all the rc.st, that a stranger would have 
found no difficulty in guessing that they 
came from the antipodes. It was certainly 
no natural assimilation of either language, 
temperament, habits, or complexion, which 
placed ns in the position which we hold in 
India; and it therefore become us the 
more to look to the real bund of our con- 
nection with it, ill the affection of our troops, 
and the improvement of the condition of 
our native subjects. jfi. 

Kotuli presents a solitary instance of the 
political paradox of a government, divested 
of the name and attributes of sovereignty, 
and of a prince possessetl of all the exter- 
nals of power w'ithoiit any of the reality. 
All those contrivances the object of which 
is to secure the respect und willing obe- 
dience of the people, are here given, not lo 
the government to strengthen it, but to a' 
titular prince to embarrass it ; and the 
principle of loyalty itself, which leaves 
rulers no excuse for being arbitrary by 
making them secure, has no place in this 
strange system. It would be something if 
the means which other governments pos- 
sess of making tlieir administration popular 
and successful were only withheld from 
that of Kotah ; but, unfortunately, they 
are positively arrayed against it, as if for 
the express purpose of embarrassing it in 
the must effectual manner possible, 'i'he 
name and all the ensigns of sovereign 
power are placed in the hands of another 
member of tlw body politic besides the go- 
vernment. 'fhe peojilc are taught tc* l.'e- 
lieve that all their loyally and r.itarhment 
are due lo the maharao as Iheir iKrcflitai y 
sovereign, wfiile the r;ij rana is nurely the 
ustirper’of a power which ito does not dare 
lo exercise in his own name. 'I’he latter is 
looked upon as having placed himself in a 
situation, ihe reality of wliich he is ash;im- 
ed to acknowledge. While he admits the 
rights of the maharao in every act ol‘ his 
government, he pertinaciously withholds 
them from him ; and every time the ina- 
hair.o i'. brought out as an idle pageant on 
festival days, people’s sympathies are 
touched, and it produces nearly the same 
feeling as if Ihe raj rana were publicly 
branded as u traitor and usurper of his mas- 
ter’s rights. 

With such a constitution as this, the 
Kotah government stands perpetually on 
the brink of a revolution. Men’s minds 
are continually wavering between the raj 
rana and the maharao, and every thing 
seems to be involved in scepticism and un- 
certainty. The maharao’s name affords a 
ready-made engine for every body lo work 
with who is discontented with the govern- 
ment ; every plot against the person and 
aiitliorily of the raj rana is found to be 
coiiiiecled in some way or other with his 
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cstublisliinent, and lie Is looked up to l>y 
tlio diKadected as a rallyiutr point, round 
which it is uiidorstood tliey will asseinhiu 
and make common cause the moincMit an 
opportunity oilers. Titc hi;j;li pressure of 
our power alone prevents these discordant 
principles from Hyin^ into open opposition 
towards each other. Both parties are quite 
convinced of the iinpussihility of resisting 
us, under ordinary circumstances, and the 
constant presence and active superinten- 
dence of the political agent gets rid of all 
minor causes of collision as they arise. 
Blit Mangrole has given us sad experience 
that this is not an infallible nostrum for 
correcting the natural tendency of the pre- 
sent state of airiirs at Kotah; and the suc- 
cession of a high-spirited man, like the 
late Kishorc Sing, or the present rao raja 
of Boondee, of a sturdy uncompromising 
minister like Z dim Sing, or of a partial 
agent, who, entertaining a decided Iiias in 
favour of the one, would drive the other to 
desperation, is only , wanting to produce 
another explosion. Even those additional 
ingredients would not be rcquireil if any 
tiling was to happen to weaken the opinion 
wliicli is ciitcrlaincd of the irresistible 
weight of our power, whereby alone those 
coiitlicting authorities are maintained in a 
co-ordinate existence with each otlier. The 
moment our armies arc drawn oil* to op- 
pose invasion or resist insurrection in other 
quarters, the mnharao will think the time 
is come for asserting his rights ; and, so 
far from being able to assist us with the 
resources of his state, as by treaty hound, 
the raj rana will he obliged to draw them 
together for the purpose of resisting do- 
mestic insurrection, if iio does not call 
upon us to fi.v.si.s’/ him with our troops in 
maintaining the state of things which we 
have guaranteed. Such is the peculiarly 
iinforiunate character of our relations with 
the Kotah stale, that at the time when we 
shall most stand in need of their aid they 
will least he able to all'ord it ; and instead 
of being a support to us in times of dan- 
ger, they will he a positive burden. Owing 
to our masterlike application of the princi- 
ple divide el inipcrn, they are all depen- 
dence and servility; but, unfortunately, 
we have overdone our part, and with all 
their revenue of thirty-live lacs, their fine 
park of artillery, and their w'ell-organized 
troops, they are not sufKciently indepen- 
dent to he of any use to us. 

On the ith of February, the maharao 
and raj rana came to pay tlieir respects to 
his Lordship. The maharao, as before, 
came on his elephant, « while the raj rana 
follow'cd with aliecled humility on horse- 
back. Before even they arranged them- 
selves in the durb ar, the uiihaiqiy divi.sion 
which distracts this slate became iiiconvc- 
nieiitly apparent, 'i'he maharao entered 
first with the miserahle relibs of the Ilaru 
aristocracy, and, after embracing them his 


Lordship was on the point'«f taking his 
seat, when it was intimated to him that the 
laj rana was waiting with his followers at 
the door, and he had to go through the 
liame tedious ceremony with them also. 
After all the preliminaries were over, the 
maharao took his seat on his Lordship\s 
right hand and the raj rana on the right of 
the maharao, while his Lordship’s left 
hand was occupied by Lord Clare. On 
every subject connected with the govern- 
ment of the Kotah state the conversation 
w'as, of course, addressed to the raj rana. 
and tiiere was nothing to talk about to the 
maharao except his personal sports and re- 
creations. This must have been distress- 
ing to every body present; hut feeling 
must always give way to duty. What took 
place on the present occasion was a neces. 
sary'* conseqiieiiee of the system, which 
mocks a pageant prince with the empty 
name and title of sovereignty ; and such is 
the combustible state of affairs at Kotah, 
which is produced by this arrangement, 
that if the Governor General had address- 
ed his conversatiun principally to the ma- 
harao, and entered into discussions with 
him on matters connected with the admi- 
nistration of the country, it would have 
created a flame which might have given 
very serious embarrassment to the raj ra- 
na*s government. 

Tlie Jhala chief alluded to the effectual 
assistance his father gave Colonel Monson, 
during his expedition in Mahva, in 1803 ; 
and said that he proposed to him, as was 
really the case, to make his stand at the 
Mokuiidra Pass, while he furnished his 
army wdth supplies and supported it with 
the whole force of the Kotali state. Tfie 
names of the Kotah sirdars were mention- 
ed who fell on the other side of the pass 
fighting for us on that occasion, and the raj 
rana said that we must now consider him 
and his more than ever at our disposal. 
The maharao, who is fortunately of a very 
kind pliant disposition, had always one 
expression uppermost on his totiguc — “ by 
the kindness of the British government ’* 
(^sircar ka iiihirbuni .vc), wliich he applied to 
every variety of circumstance, however 
little he really happened to he indebted to 
us. 

On the Dill, tTie Governor General went 
to the Kotah camp to return their visit. 
For a long way hetiire we arrived tfirough 
an avenue of the troops of the state, both 
horse and foot, wtui had been drawn out 
on both sides of the road to receive his 
Lordshi)), and their appearance was by no 
means discreditable. I'his was part of Za- 
lira Sing’s army, which has always been 
admitted to he the most cflicient body of 
troops ill the exclusive service of any na- 
tive prince ; and in llie reduction of Go<l- 
warru and in tlic siege of Niirella, during 
tHb late Mahratta war, tliey proved at once 
their own gallantry and the attuchnieiit of 
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their chief tti the British government. 
Both the maharao and raj rana came 
out some distance to meet liis Lordship, 
and upon taking their scats in t!ic dtirliar^ 
the party was entertained hy an t'xhibitioii*’ 
of wrestlers, who attracted great attention 
from their cnorinous hulk, which appeared 
to have been blown out with profuse 
supplies of kitchcry and ghee. I'lieir 
wrestling was entirely of the Homan kind, 
the object being to lay their antagonist 
fairly on his back; and for this purpose 
they rolled over and over each otlier, and 
used all sorts of contortions upon the 
ground. The general appearance of the 
Kotah durbar was exceedingly credilAble, 
and our party went away. 1 believe, high- 
ly pleasefl with what Uiey had seen. The 
Kotah cliiels received their audience of 
leave on the 10th, but nothing occurrdU on 
this occasion which requires particular no- 
tice. 

Next to the Jeypoor camp the Kotah 
camp was larger than any of the others, 
and it is said to have consisted of not 
less than 1 0,000 people. Tlie ex‘])ensc of 
this trip to the raj rana must have been 
very great ; for such is the unfortunate 
constitution of this state that it is burthen- 
cd with the expense of two governments, 
one of which is real and the other only 
“ make believe.” Both of these vie with 
each other in their expenses, and the raj rana 
in particular is oh] ige<l tocompensate for the 
want of other titles to respect by a profuse 
expenditure, and by the maintenance of a 
number of well paid udliereiits. All this 
falls U])on the poor [)eopic, who, though 
the most iiuinerous class, and the one for 
whose henefit all guvenuiients were origi- 
nally formed, are too frequently the last 
who are taken into consideration in poli- 
tical arrangements . — India Gaz. 

The congress ended on the 10th Fe- 
bruary. 

The Governor GeneraTs camp was ex- 
pected at Bmirtpore on the 1st March, and 
would reach Agra on the 7th or Hlh. We 
are informed, that Sir K. Barnes intended 
to go over to Bhtirtpore from Muttra to 
visit the Governor General. — Gov. Gaz. 

THE HINDU HOSPITAL. 

In the 642d number of the CUundrika, 
W'e gave some information respecting the 
Hindoo hospital and dispensary, about to 
be established by the Education Com- 
mittee. The poor afllicted and helpless 
sick are now' admitted to this hospital, and 
are furnished with medicine, ftiod, and 
beds ; and, in fact, they are attended bet- 
ter than they could be by their own fami. 
lies at home. It is not only the poor Hin- 
do 0 sick who are beiiefitted by this liospi. 
tM'; general advantage may* be expect^ 
from it. Many of our Calcutta baboA 
give .500 or 1,000, or even 1,200 rupees 


annually to the doctor sabebs, and have 
besides a bill of .50 or (>0 rupees monthly 
to pay for medicine at the apothecary *s : 
for the English medicine is very expen- 
sive, although in England it costs but little. 
Thus jiurging salts may be bad there for 
one rupee tlic inatind ; but here eight annas 
must be given for three tolas (10.5 grains 
each): so, again, a little cup of salve, 
which may he prepared there for a pice, 
costs eight annas at the apothecary *s. Who 
cannot coniprehetid how much tiie public 
good would be promoted could ail these 
tilings be had easily by the natives? — 
Chundrika. 

APPOINTMENT OF NA'riVES TO OFFICKS. 

In our paper of this day will he found 
an oflictal notification of the nppointineiit 
of twenty three principal and siidder 
aniecns for thirteen stations of this presi- 
dency, the numbers of eaeli station vary- 
ing fioin one to lliroe. We observe two 
European and three East- Indian gentle- 
men on the list. The natives are mostly, 
if not eniirvly, old uilicers, whose claims 
it would have been cruel and unjust to 
disregard. From a cursory examination, 
we doubt whether it contains any of the 
young men bred up in the Hindoo anil 
Moosulman colleges, several of whom are 
ambitious of this new line of service.— 
Gov. Gaz. 

We suppose Lord Bcntinck has long 
before now become callous to the attacks 
of our Indian writers and deaf to their 
complaints, otherw'ise the treatment of 
the un fortunate Regulation V. would he 
enougli to try the patrence of .i stoic. 
Since the establishment of the British 
power in ibis country there have been 
few measures so well adapted to conciliate 
the affections and improve the condition 
of the natives, and there have certainly 
l>een very few which have been so vio- 
lently attacked. The East- Indians com- 
plained long and liisril)', and now the 
Hindoos join in the lamenr. It seems 
that a large proportion of the new sudder 
aineens are mussulmans and old ofHcers 
of the mofussil courts. It would appear 
to us that ill nominating the old oflicers to 
the new appointments the goveriiiiient lias 
pursued a wise and prudent course. We 
bear much uf the corruption which is said 
to exist among these men, but of course 
nothing of the kind can have been proved 
against any of those w'ho have recently 
been promoted, and the situations they 
Iiave filled justly entitled them to a pre- 
ference over all other candidates.— je/in 
Bull, Mar. 14. 

UUINSUKAH .SCHOOLS. 

A report lias been in circulation for 
some weeks, that the two or three public 
schools fur teaching reading and writing 
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in Chinsurah and its neighbourhood are thing beyond our old education. The 
about to be given up; and, anticipating children of mooteeas, mujoorsi pods, and 
injury to the country from this, several bagdees attained the touching of the pen 
newspaper editors, through ignorance of by the benevolence of the Padree Sahebs, 
the real state of the case, liave inconside* and that was all. Tlie beneficial use of 
ratedy blamed the Education Committee, education was neglected ; and from conceit 
Being a resident of the place, I send you of being educated and want of practice, 
what I know^to be truth of the matter, those persons are now neitljer labourers 
And publish it if you please. nor shepherds, so that they are unfit for 

In the year 1814, that is about eighteen any occupation, 
years ago, Mr. Forb^, the judge of Chin- Government have established and are 
surah, established a school, the superin- establishing public schorils for those chil- 
tendent and teacher of which was a mis- dren of respectable people who have not 
sionary gentleman called Mr. May, and in the means of education themselves. If 
which the greater part of the schools these are not educated and cultivated, but 
learned both English and Bengalee. For money and labour be spent in giving cdu- 
some reason this school was given up. cation to low persons and the people at 
Afterwards, through the instrumentality large, then it is only throwing all away 
of the Hon. Mr. Bayley, 600 rupees into the water, 

monthly were ordered to be paid from the If the natives will not promote w'ithzeal 
government funds for Bengalee scholars ; education and other henficial things, how 
with which Mr. May established schools can all be accomplished by government ? 
from Gureebatee to Krisbnugur, on the We bear that a large school is about to be 
banks of the Ganges, and thekballs, in the established at Ilooghly, by which I sup- 
bauts, and bazars, and public roads. But, pose the chirping of the Padree Salieb*s 
as for a long time it was not distinctly schools will come to an end ; for they con- 
stated who was the originator or establisher fer no benefit, as an equal education could 
of them, it was supposed that the mis- be had before, and may be had now with- 
sionary gentlemen were their patrons ; out any support from government. Even 
hence the sons of respectable people would if the reading books of the School-Book 
not consent to attend them. Afterwards the Society be given the common country rcad- 
Padree Sahel), to diminish bis own labour ing and writing will go on. There seems 
and toil, lessened the number of the to be no need of that sort of instruction 
schools ; that is, those schools were con ti- which is now given; and wdth this idea 
lined which w'cre situated in liauts or ba- those schools are to be given over to any 
zars. The Padree Salicb adopted the prac- missionary gentlemen. It cannot be the 
tice of rewa^rding the children with pice, object of government in this either to save 
and the children of Moosoolman and llin- money, or to distress the people, 
doo Iwors attended as long ns they got pice. An Inhabitant of Chinsubau. 

Jt was never heard that the son of anv rc- « # 

spectable person attended, nor was it to be Sumachar Vurjmn, 
expected. — — 

About a-balf of the GOO rupees paid indigo mart. 

monthly by government went for the Pa- Calcutta, Feb. 29, 18.02. — Seventh re- 
dree Saheb's oivn salary and his palanquin port upon the indigo market. The trans- 
and boat. With the other half more than actions of this mouth have almost entirely 
twenty schools were supported. cleared the market ; the few parcels which 

After Mr. May, Mr. Pearson succeeded remain for sale are principally from Tyr- 
to this work ; and it is now in the hands of hpot, Purncah, and the western provinces, 
Mr, Higgs. 'I bus about eighteen years with several small lots of iicativc produce 
have passed away, and about 1,30,00(J ru- from lower Bengal. Purchasers for Eng- 
pces of public money have l)een spent, land and America have been active 
Besides there have been the preaching and throughout the month ; and about the mid- 
the publication of books of the Padree die of it some considerable purchases, by 
Sahebs* gospel. Occasionally they >vent the Company, to complete their invest- 
to the schools to examine their progress ; inent, created an advance in prices of about 
and as the tuasters were friends of the Pa- ten per cent. ; they have since, however, 
dree Saheb's ow'ii people they received pre- dropped gradually to the current rates of 
vious intimation from tlieui when they the season, and the market is now almost 
would come for examination, and so got inactive. 

together a number of children merely for Three auction sales of about 700 chests 
the occasion. Hence, it may be clearly in all have been held at our mart during 
perceived what benefit was or could be dc- the month, and one auction side of 200 
rived from these schools by any but those chests upon the premises of Messrs. Col- 
employed in them. vin and Co. Good entire parcels of ar- 

Moreover, tliosc schools had writing rah sold at 120 to "140; middling, Tyr- 
upon palm leaves and plaintain leaves, as boot, Purneab, and Gorukpore, 95 to 115; 
or old ; but no one ever saw there any middling, Furukabad, 65 to 85 ; inferior* 
vI^iuf.a/bur.NS. VoL.9.No.Sd. (B) 
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Boglipore, 45 to 90; goofi, broken, Jes- 
sore, and 1?urneah, 95 to 115; Gazeepore, 
Company’s rejections, 81 to 107; Tyr- 
lioot ditto, 90 to 120; dust of known 
mark, 40 to 68. 

Expected by various ) 


Say by natives 200 


F.Mds. 120,000 

Exportation per custom-house report 
To Great Britain, by 1 ^ ^ ^ 

Company 3 ‘ 

Do. private account ...54,565 

78,292 

To France 15,257 

To America 8,826 

To Giilph, &c 6,799 

F.Mds. 109,174 

Remaining in Calcutta: — 

Sold, but not shipped, F. Ms. 4,700 

i^orsale 2,800 

Allow'ed for internal 1 
consumption and loss > 8,400 
of weight I 

10,900 

F.Mds. 120,000 

The weather has continued, up to the 
present date, favourable for October plant, 
and early sowings in Dower Bengal. 

Presgkave & Co. 


CONDITION OF THE ARMY. 

We learn from yesterday’s India Gazette 
that there is said to be a disposition at 
bead-quarters to take into serious conside- 
ration the dangers and inconveniences 
arising from the present reduced strength 
of the army. We most sincerely trust that 
the information of our contemporary may 
prove to be correct. The severe duty 
which the sepoys arc now called upon to 
perform must inevitably disgust them with 
the service, and we are able to confirm 
upon the most respectable authority the 
statements of our contemporary in this re- 
spect. The India Gazette seems to appre- 
hend being called to account for exposing 
the weakness of the army. We, at least, 
are not entitled to make any such attack, 
as upwards of a month ago we adverted to 
the same subject. It is sheer folly to imagine 
that by shutting our own eyes we can keep 
other people in the dark. That the pre> 
sent military force is inadequate to the 
protection of these immense territories, it 
is in vain to deny. The truth of the as- 
sertion has just been written in characters 
of iire and blood, and who will venture 
to gainsay it ? We have the less hesitation 
in making these remarks, because^ the evil 


is one to which a remedy can immediately 
be applied. TTie exertions of the govern- 
ment to introduce a system of economy 
into the public expenditure deserve all 
praise : but there is an unfortunate kind of 
economy which is penny wise and pound 
foolish. — John Mar, 16. 

REPORTED DlSTCliRANCES AT IlANSf. 

A sul)scribcr has coininunicated to 
us the following brief extract of h letter, 
just received in Calcutta from a friend re. 
siding in the Upper Provinces. ** Nothing 
hut risings in all quarters. Troops are on 
the move from Kurnaul to put down dis- 
turbances at llansi, and the whole coun- 
try is drained of troops.” When the writer 
speaks of risings in ail quartcTs, it is evi- 
dently without due consideration ; but this 
is the first mention that has been made of 
disturbances at llansi and of the march of 
troops to suppress them; a specific state- 
ment which, we have no doubt, will 
prove correct, although of theorigin, the ex- 
tent, and the nature of these disturbances, 
he says nothing. It is evident that they 
can have no connexion with the causes 
that excited the Molavecs and the Coles, 
unless wu look for some general causes of 
discontent affecting the character of the 
entire administration of the government. 
It is impossible to say where this will end, 
or what it truly indicates ; but these suc- 
cessive insurrections in different and dis. 
taut quarters do call for prompt and 
thorough investigation. — India Gaz. Mar. 
14. 

Wednesday’s India Gazette contained a 
report of trooj>s being on the move from 
Kurnaul to put down disturbances ait 
llansi. We yesterday received the Mce~ 
rut and Kurnaul Observer, whicli does not 
mention any such disturbances to have oc- 
curred, and we conclude therefore that the 
report is unfounded. — John Bull, Mar, 16. 

THE “ GOVERNMENT GAZETTE.” 

It is a duty we owe to the public to an- 
nounce an editorial demise. It has pleas- 
ed the higher powers, who reside in the 
clouds of Leadcnhall, to call unto them- 
selves, reserving, no doubt, for superior 
duties, the services of the gentleman who 
has for some time occupied the editorial 
chair, by a resolution forbidding any of 
their servants to have connection with the 
press ill India ; a resolution which, in this 
case, deprives the public of that lively and 
various talent which ha.s for so many years 
contributed to their amusement and in- 
struction. We believe the occurrence will 
not have been altogether unexpected. It 
is possible that some quidnuncs may, upon 
such an occasion, speculate upon a conse- 
quent change of tone and opinions; we 
think it right to discourage such expecta- 
tions. much, however, we are 
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bound to say* that we shall shortly have to 
announce a change of system, as we now 
do of administration, in which it shall be 
our special care that the public may not be 
losers. We are not prepared at present to 
be more exidicit. — Gov, Gaz, Mar, 6. 

We had been aware for some time 
past that considerable changes were con- 
templated ill the constitution and character 
of the Government Gazette at this presi. 
dency, but did not know, till within these 
few days, any thing of their precise nature. 
We have now, however, learnt, that the 
newspaper heretofore published, “ by au- 
thority," at the Military Orphan School 
Press, and for the benefit of that great 
charity, is to be altogether withdrawn from 
connection with the government, and from 
under the editorial management of a Com- 
pany's servant as heretofore, called super- 
intendent of the government press. An 
official gazette is to appear twice a week, 
we understand, similar in form and con- 
tents to the London Gazette^ and to those 
recently set oh foot at the other presiden- 
cies; and it is to contain nothing hut au- 
thoritative anniinications and advertise- 
ments of a public nature. But the Orphan 
School newspaper, it is said, will continue 
to be issued as heretofore, on the same 
footing as other private journals of poli- 
tics and literature, and will be conducted 
by a j)rofessio7ial not nn official editor. 
Other arrangements regulating the systeni 
of miscellaneous printing have likewise 
been ordered by government, as we under- 
stand ; and though these arc to be con- 
ducted at the Orphan Press exclusively, 
still, it is said, the changes, on the whole, 
are likely to be attended with much loss to 
that unfortunate institution, so justly the 
pride and boast of the Bengal army, — 
Bengi ChroH. Mar, 13. 

HORRID CASK OF FANATICISM. 

A horrid case of fanaticism, wliich has 
occurred in the Dacca district, is now be- 
fore the sudder. 

A Hindu fukeer, dressed in a fantasti- 
cal garb, worked upon the mind of a 
wealthy high-cast bramliun woman to the 
extent of making lier believe that he was 
her Debta, cliaiged with a spiritual mes. 
sage from the goddess Kalcc, demanding 
a human sacrifice. She declared herself 
ready to obey the divine order, and asked 
who was be the victim. The fukeer point- 
ed to her own son, a young man about 
twenty.fi VC years old, the heir to her pro- 
perty. The deluded mother waited till the 
unconscious ^outh was asleep, and in the 
silence of night she struck him upon the 
head with a kodalce and killed him. This 
done, she cut up the body under direc- 
tion of the fukeer, presented a part boiled 
with rice as a peace offering, with the usual 
ceremonies, to the image of Katce, part 
to the wretch who personified (he l^hta, 


and buried the rest witli so little care, that 
the place of its deposit was discovered by 
the vultures hovering over the ground, and 
thus brought to tlie notice of the police. 
The facts have been proved before the 
commissioner, and the parties, both of 
whom are in custody, await the sentence 
of the superior authority. — Gov.Gaz. Mar, 
8 . 

THE MARTIN CASE. 

Some days since, when the Chief Jus- 
tice delivered the decree of the Supreme 
Court, in the cases arising out of the will 
of the late Claude Martin, his lordship 
stated, that he could then see nothing to 
prevent immediate effect being given to 
the Calcutta Charity, if the Advocate Gene- 
ral would only move, that the master he at 
liberty to advertise for estimates for the 
erection of the school- house, and for di- 
rections to that officer to inquire and re- 
port whether temporary arrangements 
might not lie made for carrying the school 
on, according to the scheme approved of 
by the court, till this building was erected. 
Jn conformity with this suggestion, the 
Advocate General, on Tuesday, moved the 
court, but, we are sorry to add, with little 
good effect; for not only does it now ap- 
pear, that the scheme reported upon liy the 
master long since has never been approved 
of by the court, hut that the plan of the 
building, estimates for the erection of 
which were immediately to he advertised 
for, is not even conformal) Ic witli that 
scliemo, and the consequence is, that tlie 
case must he again set down in the equity 
hoard for further direction. Upon tins 
comment were idle — the fact speaks for it- 
self. — Befig* Chron, Mar. 8. 

TREATMENT OF THE MOGUL. 

To the Kdilor of the JJurjnm. 

We were fully assured that the English 
gciiticiiien were men of truth and upright- 
ness, and that nothing could he done by 
them contrary to what they stipulated and 
promised : and from the time they obtain- 
ed the government of this country, by their 
excellent mode of transacting their affairs 
they have attained celebrity as speakers of 
truth. But of late we have noticed many 
deviations from their former promises and 
character. The first instance is, that tiiey 
have discontinued the respect and honour 
which used to be paid at Dcllii to liis ma- 
jesty the emperor, by the appointment of a 
resident. In the second place, having 
taken away the resident from tlie court at 
Delhi, they have appointed residents to 
liajpootana and other inferior Hindoo 
courts. If it be said, that the emperor of 
Delhi is not independent, and that there- 
fore it is alino.st useless keeping nj* a great 
establishment there, then we would say, 
that when the promise was made, this con- 
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sideration should have been used, for St 
was likewise improper then : for at that 
time the condition of his majesty was not 
different from what it is now. If this was 
done because the Governor General was 
not presented without nuzziir, it is like- 
wise improper; for that was most com- 
pletely opposed to the practice of former 
governors. If it be in consequence of 
llammohun's going to England as a va- 
keel, this is likewise unreasonable; forbad 
the complaint been made to the bashaw of 
Arabia or Constantinople, the English 
might have been justly offended. If they 
mmntain that Moosoolmans are their ene- 
mies, and from them they have taken this 
country, and that to treat enemies lightly is 
generally approved, we have no answer to 
such a plea. If, again, they arc oilended 
through the insurrection of Teetoo Meer, 
neither is this any justidcatioii ; many other 
Teetoo Meers may spring up. We had 
thought that as the followers of Islam are 
possessed of the Scriptures, there might be 
a union between them and the English 
and the honour of the j\IoosooImans could 
not, we thought, be in any measure affect- 
ed by the British governing Iliiidoosthan ; 
but this hope is now departing. We some- 
times think that they cannot have forgotten 
some transactions which transpired in 
Home. Be that as it may, the English al- 
ways shew their own impartiality ; we can. 
not see any harm, therefore, in writing the 
truth. The various rajas of Rajpootana 
have always been the servants of the 
emperor at Delhi. The establishment of 
a residency among them, and the contempt 
thereby thrown on him, can only arise 
from a spirit of hostility. It is by adher- 
ing to the laws of the Moosoolmans that 
the English have been so fortunate in 
their government ; if those then are held in 
contempt we can do nothing, as the com- 
inon saying runs. Now, in earnest ex- 
pectation of kindness from the British go- 
vernment, we would express our hope that 
the honour of the emperor of Delhi may 
he again brought under consideration, and 
that government will gratify the wishes of 
Moosoolmans by not driving them from 
their subjection to the British authority to 
take refuge elsewhere. We are but a 
handful of men in Hindoosthan; will not 
the dignity of the British government be 
upheld by supporting our honour? 

A POOR Moosoolman. 


REPORTED INVASION OP KEMAOON. 

We have been favoured w ith the perusal 
of a letter from Pithiiorahgliur, dated the 
18th of February, from which we subjoin 
an extract. It will be seen that di.stiirb- 
ajices are reported to exist in a part of the 
Nipalese territory, but whether of a hos- 

V This part of the letter is very obscure. 


tile or an insurrectionary nature does not 
appear. A private letter, received but a day 
or two since from the British resident, 
makes no allusion to the subject: — 

‘‘ For the last two or three days, a re- 
port has prevailed here of an intended in. 
vasion of Kemaoon by the Nipalese. A 
force, amounting to 2,500 men, is posted 
on the Nipalese frontier, at a place called 
Jhoola Ghat, a day's march from this post. 
Another is said to be on its march to Burm- 
deo, the pass through which lies the only 
communication direct to the plains from 
Sohaghat and Pithuorah. This body 
amounts to 1,700 armed men, and a third 
corps of 1,500 has moved into Bhoot, a 
district lying to the north of Kemaoon. 
The wliole of these are under the command 
of a colonel in the Nipalese service, named 
Mooatuhur Singh, the sou of a chieftain 
who was killed during the war in the time 
of the Marquis of Hastings. The pea- 
santry of this district are in a dreadful 
state of alarm, and have had resourse to 
the extreme measure of burying all their 
valuables ; they appear to apprehend a re- 
petition of tiie horrid cruelties to which 
they were subjected under the Ghorkaiee 
rule. An official report to the same pur- 
port has been sent in by the havildar 
commanding the guard at Jhoola Ghat, 
which has been forwarded to Almorah, 
and 'wc are eagerly expecting a reply. It 
is needless to say, that wc arc on the alert, 
and ready to act on the offensive or do- 
fensivc, us circumstances may require. 
Should we he compelled to the latter 
course we have a pretty little fort here, in 
which we could make a very tolerable de. 
fence, and of which I gave you a descrip, 
tion in my last. A road, thirty feet broad, 
lias been constructed i>y the Nipalese, 
which reaches to Jhoola Gliat; in a this, 
however, they have not, I think, shewn 
their wisdom, as it would afford an easy 
entrance into their country, and facilitate 
any operations on a part of a 13ritish force. 

— has just received a letter from , 

who is at Sohaghat, three marches to the 
south of tliis place, mentioning that the 
same report had reached that post, and that 
people are in the same state of alarm as 
here,** — Gov, Gaz, 


RIGHT OF ALIENS TO HOLD LAND. 

The dictum delivered in the Supreme 
Court in the Martin case (last vol. p. 177), 
(ending to invalidate the right of aliens to 
possess, inherit, and convey hinds in British 
India, especially in Calcutta, has excited 
a great sensation. It is stated that ** one- 
half the property in Calcutta has at one 
time or other passed through the hands of 
French, Dutch, Danes, Moguls, Parsces, 
Armenians, or others, who are deemed 
aliens, and if this rule were enforced, one., 
half the property of this great metrcpolit 
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would revert to the Crown of Great Bri* 
tain." 

A meeting had b'ecn convened by the 
sheriff to prepare a petition to Parliament 
to protect the vast property, the titles to 
which are impeachable by this doctrine, by 
declaring that no title to real estate shall 
be impeached in any court of justice in 
consequence of its being derived by descent 
or otherwise from an alien ; and that aliens 
may hold real property throughout India, 
and dispose thereof and transmit it by de« 
scent to their heirs. 

The Gov, Gazette recommends, as a more 
simple remedy, the adoption of the sug- 
gestion of the late Sir Francis Macnaghten, 
who, in his argument upon the case of 
•Toseph V, Ronald and others, on the 27th 
March 1818, gave it as his opinion, that 
real estates in Calcutta were not of free- 
hold tenure, but merely chattel interests, 
and, being over.ruled by his colleagues on 
the bench, recommend^ that a legislative 
enactment should be obtained, declaring 
** that a pottah in this town shall be consi. 
dered as a term for 1,000 years," or for a 
longer period if that were not deemed suf- 
ficient. 

DISMISSAL OF CIVILIANS. 

The Hurkaru informs Its readers, that 
Lord William Bentinck has dismissed five 
writers, and ordered them to return to 
England, in consequence of their having 
been unable to pass their examination in 
the languages within the prescribed period. 
-’-‘Sum, Durjmn, Mar. 7. 

JUDICIAL AEFOKMS. 

The following is an abstract of Regula- 
tion II. 1832, passed on the 14th Fe- 
bruary, for the better administration of 
criminal justice and police in certain cases. 

In casesof burglary and thefts, unattend- 
ed with personal violence, it shall not Ire 
lawful for darogalis, or other police officers, 
to make the local inquiry heretofore re- 
quired by sections 13 and 15, Regulation 
XX. 1817, or to apprehend persons sus- 
pected of such offences, unless a petition 
on unstamped paper shall be presented to 
them by an individual injured, requesting 
tliat a search may be made for property stolen, 
or that the oftender or offenders may be 
brought to punishment, or unless an ex- 
press order to adopt measures for those 
purposes shall be received by them from 
the magistrate to whom they may be subor- 
dinate. 

In extension gf the powers vested in the 
law officers of the zillah and city courts, 
and in the sudder ameens, by sections 3 
and 4, Regulation 111. 1821, and princi- 
pal sudder ameens by section 18, Regula. 
tion V. 1831, it is declared tliat in all cases 
of petty theft, referred to them for trial, it 
shall be competent to those officers to sen- 


tence persons convicted before them of 
that offence to labour, in addition to the 
corporal punishment and temporary impri- 
sonment which they arc authorized to ad- 
judge by the Regulations above-mentioned. 

THE KROLES. 

The operations against the Kholes ap. 
pear to be nearly, if not completely, 
brought to a conclusion. Two sharp en- 
gagements took place on the 21st and 25th 
February, at Sulfmrwa and Baloo Nuggur, 
between the 3d cavalry and the insurgents. 
At the former place they had collected in 
large bodies from 8,000 to 10,000, and 
were drawn up in golcs of 1 ,500 to 2,000 
each, which were immediately charged and 
routed; they made to the Chitma pass, 
with the intention of cutting off the retreat 
to camp, as the troops were in a hollow 
surrounded by immense hills and impene- 
trable jungle. The enemy having fled 
from the plain, the cavalry w'cre obliged to 
repass the “ ghaut " to regain their camp, 
in doing which they endured a galling 
cross fire from arrows, matchlocks, and 
other missiles, which compliment could 
not be returned, the ammunition being 
expended ; this tliey effected with the loss 
of 1 jemadar, 6 men and 2 horses killed ; 
1 naick, 4 men, and 6 horses wounded. 
The loss of the insurgents, as stated by 
prisoners taken a few days since, was 
nearly 400, besides two chiefs. At Baloo 
Nuggur, the insurgents were in less num- 
bers than at Sulburwa. They were com- 
pletely taken by surprise, for they had just 
killed two fine bullocks, intending to have 
regaled themselves, having the night be- 
fore burnt and plundered the villages of 
Churoo and Bora. 

Another account, or what seems to be 
another account, of the acUon of the 2 1st, 
gives the following particulars. Lieut. 
Drummond, Sd L.C., with a squadron of 
cavalry, having received intelligence that 
the Kholes were plundering a village called 
Silhunua, in Palamow, ordered Lieut. 
Marsh to proceed to that place to recon. 
noitre. Lieut. Marsh, on coming up with 
tliem, charged and cut up forty or fifty, 
but not without a loss of 1 jemadar, 1 
trooper, and 2 horses killed, and 1 naick, 
3 troopers, and 6 horses wounded. On Capt. 
Drummond's arrival, he found that the 
enemy, amounting*to 6,000 or 7,000 men, 
seemed inclined to cut off their retreat, he 
consequently retired to Lesliegunge, in 
Palamow, to await reinforcements. This 
large body, it appears, were not Kholes, 
but zemindars* people, who were follow- 
ing the example of the Kholes, plunder- 
ing and destroying whomsoever tliey pleas- 
ed. 

On the 22d of February, the troops 
marched against Sunahutto, and reacb^ 
it early on the morning of the 23d ; but as 
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they entered it one end the enemy quitted 
it at tlie other ; eight or ten of them were 
killed, and the chief and bis son taken 
prisoners. On the 24tb, at the request of 
the raja’s dewan, the village was burnt 
down. 

On the 25th, the troops marched to 
Hoonipta, five miles from Boondah, which 
was entered and burnt; the inhabitants had 
previously fled to the back of the bill near 
it; here an engagement took place, the 
insurgents were beaten oif, and one sepoy 
severely wounded. 

From Hoompta they marched to Koo- 
nch, situated in a deep jungle ; the enemy, 
aware of the approach of the Knglish, had 
deserted it. At the Boondah raja’s request 
it was burnt down, as he said it was close 
to his present abode, and harboured ban- 
ditti. From Kooneli the troops proceeded 
to Booiido, where they fell in with another 
body of English troops, who had already 
destroyed two villages and taken raja Soki- 
dass, a leading man among the insurgcnls, 
who was too fat to run with the rest. 

Lieut. Hamilton surprised a party of 
tlie Kholes ; a skirmish took place ; the 
village was burnt, and the people retired, 
but followed our troops to within a mile of 
the camp. A shrapnel 1-shell was thrown 
into the midst of a large golc, or collec- 
tion, at the distance of half-a-mile. It 
pitched in the centre and burst, killing a 
great many and dispersing the rest. Three 
more were fired in the course of lialf-an- 
liour, which did great execution. The 
loss of the Kholes was great. 

Lieut. Uawtrey, with a squadron of 
the Sd L.C., has also had a brush with the 
enemy, and cut up forty or fifty. The 
force in Chota Nagpore w as distributed into 
three columns, w’liich were to move on the 
7th March ; the right towards Polkotc, the 
centre towards Busseali, and the left to- 
wards Soondarree. 

The following is a postscript to a let- 
ter from camp A great many villages 
and chiefs are now coming in and swearing 
allegiance to the Honourable Company 
upon the tiger’s skin. ** A letter from an 
officer of the 50th N. I. states: — ** the bu- 
Binesa of the Coles, in this quarter, is 
finaWy settled — at least for the present. 
They have all given in — even Sobra Bu- 
gut, and the son of the wretched old man 
Budoo Bugut, respecting whom there has 
been such a fuss. Ou/* campaign is never- 
theless not terminated, and the plan of 
operations has been most essentially chang- 
ed since the 26th. All in Singboom— I 
have Commissioner Wilkinson’s own au- 
thority — is tranquil, and all is satisfactori- 
ly settled here ; but the disturbance^and 
under a more serious aspect— is proceed- 
ing in Falamow, which is north-west from 
' this camp.” • Another letter states : ** The 
insurrection is now, 1 fancy, ended in as 
Ihr as the military are concerned. At all 


events, in our line of operations nothing 
more seems riquisite than settling the 
country, and restoring some degree of 
confidence between the zemindars and 
their ryots. One of the chief proofs that 
the insurgents are coming to their senses 
is, tliat both they and the zemindars are 
daily bringing complaints against each 
other before the commissioners. A re- 
action has taken place. Civil authority is 
once more resuming her sway, and com- 
plaints nre brought in by dozens of mur- 
ders which have been committed during 
the continuance of the insurrection.” 

W'itli respect to the causes and circum- 
stances of the insurrection, a writer in the 
Intlia Gazrt/e of March 14, described as 
“ a gentleman in the Rntngitur district, on 
w'hose information we are disposed to place 
very great reliance,” gives the following 
details ; — 

“ In regard to observations in your let- 
ter, wiiich I have not touched on other oc- 
casions, sutler mo to say ; first, the insur - 
rection and the oppression wore at first con- 
fined to one pergunnali, belonging to one 
man ; the C*>les declared their only inten- 
tion was to ruin him, and for two weeks 
they never stepped out of his estate, and 
did not touch one village belonging to 
another person. When they saw no one 
to oppose them, they naturally went on, 
and they had in five weeks sacked the per- 
gunnah before force could he brought 
against them. Now', in my estimation, 
had the general oppression of the zemin- 
dars been the cause of this, or had any 
general cause whatsoever, — oppression, 
opium, or Abkaree, — been the origin of 
this, the whole pergunnah would have 
risen C7i 7nasse to proclaim their grievances, 
instead of quietly waiting until the time 
and the men came. You are wrong in 
supposing that the Coles are generally op- 
pressed ; that they were, in the particular 
instance above alluded to, and in which 
this insurrection originated, 1 allow ; but 
oppression need not be shcwui as the cause 
of the spread. Their system alone accounts 
for it. As a body of men (Coles) w'cnt 
along they detached bodies of 400 and 500 
to burn each village and massacre all per- 
sons found except Coles— and them too, \f 
they did not join ; thus they rendered it 
necessary that the other Coles should join 
them. Jn rases of this sort, such a body 
forms a nucleus for all the rascals of the 
country. The leader in this insurrection, 
Bygratli Mankee, was a proclaimed ilecoit 
and murderer— and these arc the men you 
pity. I have said you have no need to 
go as far as oppression, not for the ori- 
gin, but the sj)read of the rebellion. Look 
at Falamow — nobody ever accused the 
zemindars of oppressing their ryots tliere ; 
yet when the Coles passed into Falamow, 
and commenced their burning and mur- 
dering system there, they were joined by 
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men hitherto unopprcssed. Again, look 
atTorce; the people, there are not Coles, 
and surely the distance between them 
and the suddiir station was not too great 
for them to complain if injured ; they can 
hardly be said to have joined the Coles, 
but they began to burn and plunder like* 
wise. May not, then, a love of plunder 
easily got, which is not only natural to 
Coles, but, in its several branches and 
shapes, to all mankind, iis likely have been 
the main cause of the spread of the rebel* 
lion beyond the boundaries of Sonepore, 
as oppression alleged to have been exer- 
cised, but as yet only surmised anti not 
proved ? So much on that score. As to 

-*s account of the ‘ insttft* &c, &c. 

please to observe that all these men ran 
away and re-coininenccd their outrages 
after this farcical scene, by which they 
then escaped the punishment which their 
egregious cruelties had called down on 
them. Secondly, these men near Tikoo 
were very nearly the last who rose in rebel- 
lion, and not till four weeks after the 
ilame had broken out in Nagpore. How 
came it that, until they had suilered from the 
troops, whom they four times came to 
attack, they never found out that they 
wanted a Jeringhee or adalut either? It is 
not to be wondered at that, when caught in 
the act, they cry pcccavi, and excuse them* 
selves by abusing others. Furthermore, 
this party was headed by Kuddoo 13hug- 
gut, who was afterwards killed — himself 
a zemindar and a Cole." 

The person referred to in the above let- 
ter, as ascribing the insurrection to ge- 
neral oppression, and to want of 
&c. (and who is described, in anutber let- 
ter as one whose opinions have made him 
singularly notorious all over India is tlic 
olfjcer ill the 50th N.I., whose account is 
given in our last vul. p. 188, and which has 
been directly contradicted by other writers, 
riio assertion (p. I86’j, in another letter, 
but which is now ascribed to the siiiiic 
writer, that tlie zemindars began in the first 
instance an attack on the Kbolos, and 
** began cutting olf I heir heads,” is assert- 
ed to be wholly groundless. In short, it 
would appear, that tlie perverted represciu 
taUonsof i\us writer iiasmadetUc zemindars 
appear t\\c real authors of tVie iusurrectiou 
and the Kliolcs objects of sympathy , where- 
as the former committed no acts of vio- 
lence but in self-defence, and the latter 
are a set of miscreants, indulging in indis- 
criminate robbery and murder. 

The K holes are now described as having 
no letters of theia own — nor books, nor 
pictures : their language is entirely oral ; 
their desire for information is very great. 

The country is truly beautiful; the climate 
at present (March Sd) delightful and salu- 
brious. The people are utter abhorrers of 
the idolatry of the Hindoos and bigotted 
superstition of the Mussulmans, worship* 


ping Eeso or Eese. whom they explain as 
being the same with Bhugutoan, or * God,* 
who resides, they say, in the sun, and 
dispenses his blessings from thence. They, 
as far as I can find out, have no images, 
nor pray to any idol, hut look to the sun 
as the residence of t[|e Eeso or Eese.” 

The following communication, dated 
Camp, Burka Ghur, Chota Nagpore, 
March lOth,” appears in the fo/in Bull.’ 

** This place is two days* march from 
Petowreah. The villages on the road were 
almost all deserted by their inhabitants. 
Chutia, one of the capitals of this province, 
and from which indeed it derives its name 
of Chutia (by us corrupted into Chota) 
Nagpore, lay a little on the left of our halt- 
ing place on the 7th. Some of the officers 
went down to sec it, and a wretched sight 
it was; tlie town, which is about halt-a- 
milc long, did not contain a single house 
with ihc roof on it. The Chooars had done 
their business most efrectually. The inha- 
hitants, on the approach of the enemy, fled, 
with tlie exception of an old Rajpoot, who, 
being blind and too old to get away, was 
burned in his house. 

** On our arrival at the ford over the 
Sabunrecka river which runs past this 
place, we found his highness the Mahara- 
jah of Chota Nagpore, with his brother 
the koor, and his uncle the koor of Bus. 
scab, with a small number of retainers, and 
a guard of the Rainghur battalion drawn 
up to receive the commissioners. His 
highness had a day or two previous arrived 
from his capital] of Palkote. He too has 
been fighting tlie Coles, and has, I under- 
stand, brougiit some prisoners up with him. 
The maharaja is rather a fine looking Raj. 
poot of about thirty years of age, but 
strongly pitted by the small.pux. He talks 
well and boldly, and seems inveterate 
against the Coles, forgetting that they, and 
not the foreigners who settle in the country, 
arc his own real subjects. The koor is a 
very line looking young man, with a very 
aristocratic style of nose, and a bold 
piercing eye. 'J'lic uncle, the koor of Bus- 
seaii, is not so distinguished a looking 
mail as either of his nephew's, hut looks 
fur more tike the intriguing and ambi- 
tious courtier.” 

It is gratiVying to icavn, from several 
qu'drters, that the respectable natives are 
very forward in their endeavours to assist 
ill suppressing the insurrection. 

CALCUTTA AU.VILIAllY illllLE SOCIETY. 

The twcnty-6rst anniversary of this So- 
ciety was held on tlie 29th February, W. 
VV. Bird, Esq. in the chair. The Rev. 
M. Dealtry read the report of tlie proceed- 
ings of the Society during the past year. 
The report is lengthy,, but its general fea. 
tiires may be easily learned from the no- 
tice given of it by the chairman in these 
words: the report will shew that the 
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progress of religion is progressive among 
the natives ; certainly slow^ but still pro- 
ipessive,-— which is all thatt under exist- 
ing circumstancesi can be reasonably ex- , 
pMted.*' The pervading sentiment ex- 
pressed by the various speakers was, that 
they sincerely hailed |he spread of educa- 
tion, by every kind or means now employ- 
ed, among the native population. I1iey 
did not look upon it and science as ob- 
stacles to religion, but regarded them 
as the basis upon which, in the course 
of time, they might be able to establish 
It securely. Thus placed, they found 
themselves upon vantage ground ; and 
though education itself did not tend 
to produce religion, yet by winning the 
mind from immoral pursuits, it In a 
manner prepared it for the reception of 
truth.** — Cal* Gov* Goa* 


tmsCbvM* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

POLICE COMMITTEE. 

Of the many procedings of the present 
government of Fort St. George, which 
entitle the members to the thanks, not only 
of some classes of the community, but of 
tlie whole body of tlie people, whose legis- 
lators they in a great measure are, there are 
none which give them a stronger claim to 
public gratitude than the laborious investi- 
gations of the diflerent committees, on 
subjects of the greatest public importance, 
particularly the Committee of Health, 
&c. &c. Tlieir Inquiries Into these diffe- 
rent subjects, instituted from motives the 
most meritorious, have been productive of 
great benefit to the community, by the 
suggestion of remedies proper for adop- 
tion, and by the exhibition of facts use- 
ful to be known, indicating the means of 
improvement, and opening a way to fur- 
ther investigation. 

In continuation of such praiseworthy 
measures, we are glad to see a Police 
Committee appointed for the purpose of 
making arrangements for carrying into 
execution the new ** Ordinance and Re- 
gulation for the better administration of 
Police wdthin the limits of Madras.*’ It is 
an object of primary importance to the in- 
habitants of every country to secure a pure 
administration of justice in all its branches. 
And it has long been a general complaint 
at this presidency, that there is only one 
police-office, and we have noticed before 
the inconvenience arising from this, parti- 
cularly to individuals residing at a dis- 
tance, and who have but little to spare; 
the consequence is, the escape with impu- 
nity of many ^nsgressors. 

All this will, we understand, now be 
vwnedied, and nuxnerout improvements 


and beneficial arrangements adopted. 
Every thing wiU be done consistently with 
a due attention to economy on the one 
hand, and to efficiency on Uae other.— 
Mad. Cour.J'eb. 17. 

VElLGHBaRXES. 

Most of our readers must be oa^are, that 
a Regulation of Government exists at this 
presidency, prohibiting Europeans from 
purchasing, renting, or occupying any 
land out of the limits of the town of Ma- 
dras and the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, without the sanction of the Gover- 
nor in Council. Notwithstanding this 
prohibition, many individuals. In conse- 
quence of the encouragement held out to 
them, and of assistance afforded by go- 
vernment, have been induced to become 
proprietors of land on the Neilgherries, 
which was previously waste land, and to 
erect houses thereon. This they did in tlie 
belief that the government would sanction 
tlieir proceedings, and would, in fact, 
give to them grants, or leases, for the 
ground so possessed. We are happy to 
have It in our power to state, for the in- 
formation of tiiose concerned, tliat the go- 
vernment has issued orders for the prepa- 
ration of leases for the ground in question. 
Some disappointment has, however, been 
occasioned by the amount of the quit-rent, 
which, it is understood, is to be charged 
at the rate of 5^ rupees the cawney. At 
Uie presidency the quit-rent paid to go- 
vernment for land, within the town of 
Madras and its suburbs, is only 3} rupees 
the cawney. If it be considered that land 
in the vicinity of Madras is about a hundred 
times of greater value than w'aste land on 
the Neilgherries, it will not be much won- 
dered at if our friends on the hills do 
grumble a little. — Alad. Gaz, Feb. 18. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE SINDE MISSION. 

We understand, that information has 
lately been received from the Sinde mis- 
sion, by which It appears that one of the 
important objects for which it was des- 
patched, that of opening the navigation of 
the Indus, is likely to be accomplished 
without much difficulty. This highly po- 
litic measure, by affording a fair scope to 
commercial enterprise, cannot fail to have 
an important influence upon the mercan- 
tile interests of Bombay. At the period 
of Mr. Elphinstone’s mission to the court 
of Caubul, it appears that a very consider, 
able traffic was carried on by caravans, 
through the central regions of India, with 
the Russian and Turkish provinces to the 
northward, by which means European 
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manufactures and, among other dungs, 
velvet, broadcloth, and 'mirrors of the 
largest size, were obtained in Caubul. As 
the cost of these commodities must have 
been increased enormously by the way in 
which they were conveyed, from St. Peters, 
burgh or Constantinople, to that capital, 
it is natural to suppose that, with an easy 
water-communication, like that afforded by 
die Indus, it will not take long to divert 
one portion at least of the commerce of the 
fertile and populous kingdoms of Caubul 
and the Puiijaub from the hazardous chan- 
nels into which it has hitherto been forced. 
The demand in tho south of Persia for 
British manufactures, which has sprung 
up within die last few years, has already 
increased very considerably the commerce 
of this island, and it is not chimerical, 
therefore, to suppose, that opening the 
cominiinicatiun with countries so much 
more populous than Persia will soon pro- 
<liicc an equal, if not greater effect.— - 
Bomb, Cuur, Mar. 3. 

TEAK SHIPS. 

We understand that, in pursuance of 
orders from the superintendent of the In- 
dian navy, a complete survey of die hull 
of the Caroline frigate was lately made. 

This vessel, which is now in the upper, 
dock for repairs, is pierced for twenty 
guns on her gun -deck, and was built here, 
we believe, in 1313, for the imaum of 
Muscat. 8he is iron-fastened throughout, 
with the exception of two copper bolts in 
each plank at the butts and wooden ends ; 
is ciirvel-built, with six planks on each side, 
which next the keel are rabbeted. Tlic 
seams and bolt-heads arc covered with 
putty, over which there is chunam and a 
one.inch teak sheathing fastened with bodi 
copper and iron nails. Tho planks next 
the keel are paid with daiiimer tempered 
with oil, w'hicli has been applied hot and 
covered with cotton wool, over which the 
vessel was coppered. The fastenings arc 
almost entirely composed of nails, which 
have been turned up on the lining inside. 

The examination proved that the bottom 
was perfectly dry and the sheathing sound, 
while ilie iron work, from the keel to light 
water-mark, above which it was somewhat 
corroded, was in nearly as good a state as 
when first put on ; thus affording another 
striking proof of the very superior quali. 
tics of the teak timber with which the vessel, 
now eighteen years afloat, was entirely 
built, and particularly of the peculiar pro- 
perty which it possesses of preserving iron 
from corrosion.*— /6 m/. 

THE GOVEENOa. ' 

Wo believe Lord Clare will return to 
the presidency about the end of March. 
By the latest accounts his Lordship was 
near Oodeyi)oor^ having tiikeii leave of the 
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Governor General on tlie 10th February. 
Their Lordships* camps at Ajraere, and 
the still more extensive encampments of 
the illustrious rajahs of Rajpootana, the 
lineal descendants of the ancient kings of 
India ; the warlike display made by Mcer- 
khan, whose military genius once dictated 
laws to kingdoms; and the suites of a 
hundred other distinguished chiefs are de. 
scribed to us as a spectacle which, for in- 
terest and effect, has seldom been equalled ^ 
in India. — Bon\Jbiiy JJurpuiip Mar. 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE EX-KINC OF CANDV. 

Official intelligence was received on 
Moncliiy from Fort St. George, that the 
cx-kiiig of Candy died at Vellore on the 
afternoon of the SOth of January, and 
that at the desire of the family, tlie body 
wiis conveyed to the place of burning be- 
fore sun -set, under the escort of a mili- 
tary guard, and accompanied by the 
royal captive’s male relatives and ser- 
vants. 

From tho commencement of last 
month, the reports of the native medical 
attendants respecting the health of the 
cx-king having been very unsatisfactory ; 
the visits of an English surgeon had been 
deemed necessary, and Mr. lleid waited 
upon him,and found him afflicted generally 
with dropsy. lie at first consented to 
abide by Mr. Reid’s prescriptions, hut 
afterwards declined his assistance, and 
again called in his native doctors. We 
have no further accounts of his illness. — 
Colombo Jottrnal, Feb. 15 . 

MAIL-COACH BETWEEN COLOMBO AND 
CANDY. 

So the mail-coach has at last started, 
and the road to the interior is now open- 
ed to any one who can muster nine shil- 
lings. In this scheme, at all events, we 
have taken the lead of all India, and 
shown what energy and perseverance may 
effect in introducing English manners and 
customs into this remote quarter of the 
globe. The practicability of the scheme 
may now be considered as proved. Wc 
understand that the distance to Maha- 
llaiii6, thirty-seven miles and a quarter, 
had been performed In six hours, and the 
Candy mails are in consequence deliver- 
ed full three hours earlier than had been 
the case before. As the coach starts at 
four, no iiiconvenience can be apprehend- 
ed from the heat of tlic sun as fur us 
Maha-Hain6, and the carriage being well 
provided with lumps, but little danger 
can ensue from the darkness of the night, 
particularly as the coachniun iiuist soon 
become perfccily well ucquuuited with 
(C) 
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the road. Wc have authority for stating 
that it is intended to continue the esta- 
blishment along the wliolc road to Can- 
dy, as soon as horses can be procured 
and the stables erected, and hopes arc 
entertained that in the course of a few 
weeks the whole will be completed. We 
despair not of seeing the day when the 
roads to Gallc and Trincoinalce will be 
us regularly traveled, and with the same 
facility, as that to Candy is now. — Co- 
lomlm Journal, Feb. 4. 


DEPLORABLE EFFECTS OF NATIVE SUPER- 
STITION. 

“ Ailij. 3.— A poor deluded man has 
this day cut off a part of his tongue in the 
heathen temple. lie has, it appears, 
been afflicted for some years with an in- 
w'ard chronic affection, and has visited 
two or three times a teinjde in the Kan- 
dian country, wdth the hope of relief. 
On his last visit, it is said, he was di- 
rected to come to this temple and cut off 
his tongue, and health would be obtain- 
ed. I strongly suspect, at present, that 
it is a trick of the Brahmins to work upon 
the minds of the people, and obtain a re- 
action in favour of their idolatrous and 
sinful systein.’* 

“ Aug. 5 — Went this moniing to see 
the poor victim of delusion. He was 
lying in the garden of the temple, with 
his face turned toward the imagined resi- 
dence of his god. He w’as entirely co- 
vered with his cloth, wliich had been 
sprinkled ^vith saffron water, to conceal 
the murks of blood upon it. Behind him, 
on three stones, was placed a chatty 
(earthen pot), kept filled with water, which 
dropped on the piece of tongue placed on a 
plain tain- leaf beneath. They stated, that 
as the piece v/asted by the dropping of 
the water, his tongue would be restored. 
Between him and the chatty, the knife 
>vhicli he had used, and some other little 
articles, were superstitiously arranged; 
over which we >vere not permitted to 
pass. Wc w'ere not allo\ved to speak to 
him, nor look at liim, excepting as he 
lay covered with his cloth. He had not 
yet spoken, nor eaten any thing. The 
chief Brahmin of the temple was present, 
who, in reply to questions put to him 
concerning the man, said it would be ac- 
cording to his faith. He added, that 
tlicre were two causes why the cure 
might be expected ; namely, the abound- 
ing grace of the deity, and the man's 
merit in a former birrii. Appearances did 
not discover any thing like collusion in 
the parties. The article exhibited, so 
for as we wer/e permitted to examine, had 
e^ery appearance of being part of a bu- 
Wan tongue, of a little more than an inch 
Ih length." — Jour, of Rev. WlAdley, 


ANGLO-CHINESE COLLEGE. 

The kindness of a friend has put us in 
possession of a recently published “ Uc- 
port of the Anglo- Chinese College at 
Malacca,” a perusal of which we recom- 
mend to all who take any interest in the 
diffusion of Christianity or education 
through this part of the globe. The ob- 
jects and hopes of the institution arc 
brought to view in a clear and intelligible 
form, and, notwithstanding the modesty 
•with which the past exertions of the ma- 
nagers are spoken of, wc plainly perceive 
that they have not been in vain. Chinese 
female schools are now established at Ma- 
lacca ; and three, undertaken by Malays for 
the instriictiun of their countrymen in the 
English language, &c,, arc doing well. 
In tlie language of the report : “It is 
satisfactory to know that the indirect in- 
fluence of the college and of the native 
schools, sii])portcd by the Eondon Mis- 
sionary Society, both over the Moham- 
medan and the Chinese population, is far 
from inconsiderable." 

Wc subjoin an extract from a letter, 
handed us by a correspondent, which 
will prove that in the above view the re- 
port, is fully borne out, and that the indi- 
rect influence of the college is felt beyond 
its immediate vicinity. 

Extract from a letter of an American 
missionary, Mr. John 'I’aylor Jones, dated 
Rangoon, Birman Empire, October 2d, 
1831. 

“ Wc have schools at Tavoy, Maul- 
mien, and here. I have a small school 
under my care, taught by a Chinaman, 
who learned the English language at Ma- 
lacca, at the Anglo- Chinese College. He 
professed the Christian religion at Tavoy. 
There are from 5() to 100 Chinese fami- 
lies licrc. The above school, taught by 
Kcc-cheang, is for the instruction of 
boys, whose mothers are Birman, but 
whose fathers arc English, Portuguese, 
Greek, American, Chinese, in the Eng- 
lish language." 

In alluding to the objects of the col- 
lege, the report states : “Its usefulness 
should be estimated rather by its results 
in the aggregate than by isolated instances 
of success. If its moral effect on the 
natives tend to weaken prejudice, to in- 
spire confidence, to advance the interests 
of the Christian religion, and to promote 
general knowledge, then the design of its 
originators, to secure by its establish- 
ment the advantages of a Christian and 
literary education for native youth, has 
been answered." 

With the opinions here expressed wc 
cordially agree, and sincerely hope that a 
design as useful to the class for whose 
good it bus been planned, as it is honour- 
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libJe to its origliiiitors, mny attain the 
success to which it may justly claim to be 
entitled . — Canton Reg, Feb, IC. 


AMEniCAN liXl'EDITlON AGAINST THE 
MALAYS. 

We have received nd vices of the expe- 
ilitioii sent by the United States 
the Malays, in cunscqiiencc of tlie mas- 
sacre of part of tlic crew of the ship 
Frictidsliip, of Salem, last year, by the 
natives of the northcin coast (jf Suimitra. 
The United States frigate Polomac liad 
l)een sent, under the command of Captain 
Downes, to avenge tliis barbarity ; and 
she arrived at Qiialali Battoo on the 5th 
of rebruary, disguised as a mercliantman 
under Danish colours, by which the na- 
tives were comi»IcteIy deceived. Captain 
Downes sent a party to reconnoitre, also 
disguised; but finding tJie beacJi covered 
with armed men, they did not land. An 
attack, however, was determined ofi on 
tlie following morning, and at two o’clock 
a landing was effected, under cover of 
darkness, about a mile and a half from the 
town, undiscovered by the enemy. The 
troops uniounted to 260 men, and their 
landing was soon discovered ; but a 
rapid march brought them up to the first 
fort, which was very diflicult of access. 
The natives raised the war-whoop, and 
fought with great fury, but the fort w«as 
carricil, and almost all the defenders 
killed, among whom w<'is a cliief called 
Poo Mahomet. Anotlicr i)arty of the 
Americans attacked a fort in the rear of 
the town, which speedily surrendered. 
Tlie engagement now became geneml ; 
men, women, and children, ded in dif- 
ferent directions, and the prows were 
filled with people, many of whom were 
killed by the dre of the assailants. The 
third fort, which was the most formida- 
ble, was subsctpiciitly taken, and the 
American colours were hoisted on the 
batteries. The tftwii was then set on fire, 
and most of the private houses and the ba- 
zaar were levelled with the ground. The 
embarkation then took place, an<l the 
expedition re-embarked, with the loss of 
two killed, and a few woiiiulcd. Subse- 
quently the chiefs sent a mission to the 
American ca])tain, jirayiiig for peace, and 
promising an abstinence from all future 
outrage, which was acceded to. Several 
of the neighbouring rajahs had also sent in 
tbeir submission . — London Paper, 


The Monitcur Ottoman of this date 
announces the taking of the city of Da- 


mascus by Ibrahim Pacha on the 15tli 
June. This being a holy city, the Go- 
vernment wished to avoid the shedding of 
the blood of believers by believers on that 
sacred ground. As the city is open and 
defcnceicss, the inhabitants could not re- 
sist, and the governor, Ali Pacha, who 
lias no troops, was obliged to leave the 
city. The anny, under Hussein Pacha, 
is advancing in good order, and as rapidly 
as the heat of the weather |)crmits. J ts 
first ojicrations will doubtless convince the 
rebels, that their plans, like former ones 
of the same kind, will never succeed. 
Ncdschib Kffeiidi, who was elmrge d'af- 
faires for the deposed Governor of Egyjit, 
has given unequivocal proofs of fidelity to 
the Sublime Porte. The Sidtan is re- 
solved to punish Mcheined Ali and his 
son, hut to grant an entire amnesty to 
those who may have been led astray by 
their arts, jiromiscs, or violence, when 
they acknowledge their faults and return 
to their obedience. Ncdschib has been 
sent on this gracious mission to the camp 
of Hussein Pacha. He has made seve- 
ral joiirnics to Egypt, and lately to I led- 
jaz. He is acquainted with the principal 
inhabitants, and enjoys their confidence. 
He will assure them of the Iiniierial par- 
don, and dispel the fears that might be 
excited by the military rigour of the Field 
Marshal . — Verm an Paper, 

Constantinople, July 10.— Hussein Pa- 
cha, with tlie Ottoman army, is drawing 
nearer and nearer to the scene of action. 
Twenty thousand of his troops had al- 
ready arrived at Antiochia, and he him- 
self, with the main army, was daily ex- 
pected. The Porte is, therefore, looking 
for iiew's of his first encounter with Ibra- 
him Pacha . — Austrian Ohservir. 

Private letters from Constantinople of 
the I9tli July, indicate that there is most 
despemte fighting in Syria: it is stated, 
that on the 27th and 30th of June, and 
the .3d of July, there were very serious 
engagements, all to the disadvantage of 
the Sultan’s troops, and that the Porte is 
in great constcrimtion.— GVrwiaw Paper. 

Constantinople, July 23. — “ The ac- 
counts from Syria continue very unfa- 
vourable; hence great discouragement 
prevails here. The army of the Sultan is 
said to he much dispirited, and weakened 
by desertion. A])preheiisions are enter- 
tained for the tranquillity of tlie capital 
when tlie news becomes generally known. 
It is asserted that the Porte will apply to 
England to intervene between 'riirkcy 
and Mehcmt?d Ali, with n view to a re- 
conciliation .” — London Paper, 

According to late accounts from Cor- 
stantinople, the Porte was struck with 
dismay by the iinfavdtiruhlc news which 
had arrived from Syria. Should the 
Turkish army sent against Ibrahim Pa- 
cha meet with a reverse, tlie consequence. 
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it 18 thought, would be to revive the ha- 
' tred of the old Janissaries, and create a 
powerful party against the Sultan. Under 
these circumstances, it was in contempla- 
tion to send an Ambassador to Alexan- 
dria, with letters of recommendation from 
the French chaise d’affaires to Jiissuf 
Pacha, the confidential minister of Me- 
hemed Ali, with a view to open negocia- 
tions. A great many troops were con- 
stantly proceeding by forced marches to 
the theatre of war. Avgsb, Gaz.Aug. 7. 

The fifth bulletin of the army of Syria, 
dated 23d June, states, that the camp 
broke up from St. Jean d’Acrc on the 
8th, and moved towards Damascus. It 
arrived on the llth at Kanatir, on the 
following day, proceeded to Awadie, a 
league and a half from Damascus. The 
enemy’s infantry, composed of the inhabi- 
tants of tlic place, took a menacing y)osi- 
tion on tlic left. The General-in-chicf, 
Jbrahim Pacha, placed himself at the head 
of the cavalry on his left wing, followed 
by the 4th battalion of the 8th regiment 
of infantry, commanded by the Brigadier- 
General Achmet Bey. At the same mo- 
ment, the body of cavalry, headed by 
Kodggia Achmet Aga. together with the 
Bedouins, charged the right wing, and 
the enemy’s cavalry, unable to sustain 
this impetuous shock, abandoned the 
field. Its example wiis soon followed by 
the infantry, which was entirely dispersed 
by the first fire of a single battalion. 

** Tlie governor of Damascus, Ali Pacha, 
convinced of the inutility of further re- 
sistance, quitted the town, together with 
the principal authorities, followed by about 
1,500 horsemen and 500 infantry. 

'*The inhabitants of Damascus, long 
since tired of the tyranny of their pachas, 
submitted at once to the generabin-chief, 
begging him to take possession of the 
city, and reclaiming of his generosity 
that pardon which was immediately grant- 
ed them. 

“At sunrise on the following morning the 
EmirBcchir, at the head of5,000men, pro- 
ceeded to head-quarters, and after receiv- 
ing his orders from tlie gencral-in -chief, 
he continued his march tow^ards the city, 
whilst Ibrahim Pacha advanced on the 
opposite side. The principal persons 
of the town soon made their appearance, 
headed by the cx-Jousdje Bachi, Musta- 
pha Aga, and offering their obedience 
and service.*’ 


Private letters received by the Etqthra- 
Us, mention that Abbas Meerza had 
imut:hed with his army to Khorassan, to 
support, in all' probability, the intended 
advance of tlic Russians from Orenburgh 
towards Khiva. 


— PmJa.— [S ept. 

The Prince of Sheeraz was at Bushirc 
when the Evphrixtes sailed. II. R. H. 
wishes, it is said, to turn out the Shaik, 
and put one of his own sons if possible in 
his place, in order to provide against fu- 
ture contingencies. It is certain that he 
is extorting large sums of money out of 
the latter, \vho, under various pretences, 
is seizing all that he can lay his hands 
upon for the purpose of supplying the ex- 
orbitant demands which arc made upon 
him. In the mean time about 7,000 fol- 
lowers of the Prince’s are plundering the 
country hetweaii Sheeraz and Biishire. 
Tlic Shaik, as a Inst resource, has garri- 
soned Karreck, and has sent every thing 
there of a portable nature belonging to 
him. The inhabitants are said to be fa- 
vourably inclined towards him ; for al- 
though a most notorious scoundrel him- 
self, his severity is such, that no one un- 
der him ventures to plunder ; the conse- 
quence is, that property of every descrip- 
tion is at present considered safer in Bii- 
shirc than in any other towm in Persia. 

We arc sorry to say that the plague 
appears again to have broken out near 
Ilussorah. Tlic quarantine has in conse- 
quence been re-cstnhlished at Bushirc.— 
liomb, Cvur. Feb^ 14. 


ettna. 

COanESPONDITKCE BETWEEN T.Oai) WILMA M 
BKKTIVCK AND GOVEllNOR LE. 

In echoing the general sentiment of ap- 
probation, with which the letter from 
Lord Wm. Bentinck must be perused, it 
yet occurs to us, as a remarkable omission, 
that no notice should be taken of what, in 
the intercourse of civilized nations, would 
be considered the strongest ground of com- 
plaint. Wc allude to the refusal of the 
foo-yuen to receive any coniinunication 
from tlic factory, and to his prohibition 
against tlie hong-merchants even commu- 
nicating with them respecting the wanton 
violation and destruction of their premises. 
We can account for this omission only by 
the supposition tliat the attention of the 
Governor General was not called to the 
subject, in the despatches sent by the 
Austen, from an idea, on the part of the 
select committee, that a line of proceeding, 
BO very hostile and contemptuous, would 
not be persevered in by tlie foo-yuen. 
Since, however, the result has proved 
otherwise, and his excellency tliought pro- 
per to keep up his non-intercourse system 
till the committee had, he might imagine, 
pocketed the affront by rc-occupying their 
mutilated premises, it is to be hoped tliat 
this aggravating part of liis unjustifiable 
conduct may be yet destined to rise up in 
judgment against him. 

llic reply of governor Le to the letter of 
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Iword Wm. Bentinck we think a much less 
ingenious defence than^ wc are accustomed 
to from Chinese statesmen. The assertion 
tliat ** the said nation has come to Can- 
ton to an open market upwards of 100 
years ** is remarkable, as showing it to be 
the intention of the imperial government 
of China that such should be the case, 
flow widely different is this asserted boon 
of “ an open market ** from what is proved 
to be the case by tbe daily experience of 
every foreigner in Canton ; and how dis- 
provcfi in the new code of regulations** 
(promulgated simultaneously with the at- 
tack on the British factory), by which fo- 
reigners are restrained from going out of 
their factories unless by permission of the 
hong merchants! 

In the assertion of governor Le, that 
“ the hong merchants did, at an early day, 
rebuilil the stone steps and quay, in the 
same manner as they formerly were,** we 
find that he has an admirable and zealous 
abettor of his falsehood in the Singapore 
Oironicle, where some “ correspondent ** 
mentions tliis supposititious circumstance 
as an act of reparation towards the English. 
It is, therefore, the more necessary that 
we inform the public that the quay has not 
been rebuilt; but another one lias been 
made at such a distance from the main 
channel of the river, as to ho unapproachable 
by boats except at certain periods of the 
tide ; and this, to our apprchcnsibii, looks 
more like an additional insult than repa- 
ration. 

We know, indeed, of no restoration 
save that of the keys of the Company’s 
factory, which were restored when applied 
for. — Canton Beg. Feb, 2, 

MR. MARJORIBAKKS. 

Mr. Marjoribanks having taken Iiis de- 
parture for Europe, by the Il.C. S. 
o/* York, in consequence of the state of his 
iicaltli, Mr. Davis has succeeded as presi- 
dent of the select committee, by appoint- 
ment of the Court of Directors. Mr. 
Millctt has succeeded as tliird member of 
the committee.- 

The following is a copy of an address 
presented to Mr. Marjoribanks; — 

‘‘ To Charles Marjoribanks, Esq. 

Dear Sir:— Your resolution to em- 
bark for England being no longer doubt- 
ful, we are anxious to convey to you the 
deep sense wo entertain of the loss this 
community is about to sustain by your 
departure. 

Though so recently called to the 
prominent station you are about to quit, 
your services have been of sufficient dura- 
tion to impress us with admiration of the 
high moral excellence, whether of head or 
heart, which you have carried into every 
step in the ascent through the service of 
the £ast-India Company in China, and 


which must ever be the best earnest and 
foundation of the qualifications requisite 
in its chief director in this country. 

Wc are anxious to refrain from any 
terms which may seem to detract from the 
sincerity of our avowal, but we do not 
hesitate to declare, that the generous and 
liberal spirit, which, on all occasions call- 
ing for its exercise, you have manifested, 
whether fur the purpose of promoting pri- 
vate or public interest, have raised you a 
name which will ever be remembered by 
us with respect, esteem, and gratitude, 
and which ranks you among tlie highest 
of those who have adorned the station you 
arc about to resign. 

“ While we deeply regret the cause 
which compels you to quit China, more par- 
ticularly at a period when the confidence 
which your personal character has inspired 
at the scat of government in India, might 
be, more tlian ordinarily, available in 
bringing the pending difierenccs to a suc- 
cessful issue, w'e are sensihlc that it is your 
purpose to give the cause of British inte- 
rests in China all the support which your 
talents and influence will so well enable 
you to do at home; in this wc find our 
best consolation for your departure. 

“ We conclude with the offer of our 
roost heartfelt wishes that returning health 
may await your arrival in your native 
land, and, desirous that you should f)e pos- 
sessed of a small token expressive of the 
respect and esteem with which we shall ever 
cherish your memory, we beg your accep- 
tance of a piece of plate, which will be 
prepared for you in England. 

We have the honour to subscribe our- 
selves, your’s very faithfully and sincerely.** 
(Signed by forty-one persons.) 
lleply 

To John Francis Davis, Esq., and the 
members of the British community in 
China. 

** Gentlemen:-— No event of my past 
life has afforded me more sincere satisfac- 
tion than finding myself this day in pos- 
session of your kind, your generous ad- 
dress. My health has fallen a sacrifice to 
the climate of this country; I have had 
some anxious difficulties to contend with, 
but it more than repays me for them all. 
That I have merited the good opinion of 
the members of your society, wdtli whom 
1 have l>ceii for many years connected by 
tbe ties of private friendship and of public 
duty, will ever be to me a source of the 
most pleasing recollection. It will fur- 
nish me with a subject of grateful reilec- 
tion in the sunshine of prosperity; or, 
amid the vicissitudes to which all human 
existence is liable, will tend to render 
cheerful tbe hours of sorrow or misfortune, 
and to gladden the years of declining life. 

** Should opportunities hereafter be 
afforded me of mixing among the busy 
affairs of men, I shall be .chiefly animated 
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by tlie ardent liope, that Buch experience as 
1 have acquired, and such humble talents 
as I possess, may be employed in render- 
ing better known and appreciated in Eng- 
land, your peculiar situation in this coun- 
try, where laws neither of the British nor 
Chinese empires are enacted for your pro- 
tection, but where the well-being of your 
society alone depends on the preservation 
of that high character and strict adherence 
to principle, which I trust may long distin. 
guish the members of the foreign commu- 
nity in China. Justice requires, and your 
situation merits, every due consideration ; 
of the necessity for its receiving such at- 
tention, you w'ill ever find me tlic steady, 
uncompromising advocate. 

The principle which the select com- 
mittee, of which 1 have been a constituent 
member, has adopted as its rule of guid- 
ance, has been, that our national character 
and commercial interests in China arc mu- 
tual ly and inseparably associated, and that 
no injury can l)e indicted on the one with- 
out immediate re-action on the otlier. 
That this view has presented itself to the 
enliglitencd mind of the present Governor 
General of India, the public conduct of 
Lord William Bentinck has rendered suf- 
ficiently apparent. 

“ To my friends, the members of the 
British factory, and other servants of the 
Company w'ho have addressed me, 1 can 
only offer my most anxious wish, that every 
means which they possess may be employ- 
ed by them in assisting to upliold tiie high 
name and reputation of the East- India 
Company, whose existence I can never re- 
gard as otherwise than closely associated 
with the best and truest interests of Eng- 
land. I was bred and educated in an at- 
tachment to the East- India Company, an 
attachment which 1 believe will live and 
die with me; 1 felt honoured in being 
called upon to represent its interests in 
China ; but the proudest distinction which 
I feel belongs to me is, that 1 was born 
and educated a British subject. The 
power which the East- India Company 
possess, either here or elsewhere, has never, 
in my opinion, been so well or usefully 
directed, os when influenced by the broad 
principle of what was most conducive to 
the general good of our country. 

With this impression on my mind, I 
have witnessed with sincere satisfaction the 
prosperity of individual British merchants 
in Canton. To my friends among them, 
who have addressed me on this occasion, 1 
beg to offer my warmest acknowledgments. 
In a situation such as theirs, where tlie 
compass of human enjoyment is limited 
and restricted by the rude hand of arbi- 
trary power, 1 earnestly hope they will 
attain, .at no remote period, the object of 
their ambition, an 'honourable indepen- 
dence ; returning with the fruit of their 
labours to the enjoyment of the free insti- 


tutions and manifold blessings of their na- 
tive land. 

** With the greatest truth and regard, I 
remain, gentlemen, your sincere friend 
and humble servant, 

' ** Charles Marjorioanks.** 


LOCAL NEWS. 

We understand that the ship Lord jini- 
hersty Captain Rees, is about to sail on 
an experimental voyage fur commercial 
purposes to the east coast of China, Corea, 
•Japan, &c., undertaken under the direc- 
tion of the select committee. 

Authentic intelligence has been received 
that the viceroy of Kiang-si province has 
committed suicide, by swallowing gold 
leaf. The reason assigned is the discovery 
of a defalcation in the provincial treasury, 
wdien funds were required for the purchase 
of rice for the poor. 

We hear that one or two mandarins in 
an adjoining district (Kwang sc) have 
also committed suicide in consequence of 
disturbances having broken out : it Is 
added, that the government here is de- 
sirous to avoid making tlicse public. There 
are also rumours of a renewal of the war 
ill Tarlary, hut others, on the contrary, 
Siiy that this is not likely on account of the 
season of the year. 

We arc told that the general aspect of 
affairs is considered so inauspicious that 
the mandarins have abstained fnim the 
theatrical amusements usual at this time. 

We give the above as the Chinese on 
dils of the day. 

The Indian cruizor Clive left China for 
Bombay on the l.?th inst., and we believe 
that H.M.S. Challenger, which has return- 
ed to Macao, from a short cruize among 
the islands at the mouth of the estuary, 
will sail at the end of the month for Cal- 
cutta.— Reg. Feb. 1C. 

A fire which broke out on the banks of 
the river a short distance above the foreign 
factories, on tlie 2d February, destroyed 
tlie range of wooden houses on the river. 
Many European gentlemen attended, and 
were of essential service in directing the 
fire-engines. The Canton Register relates 
the following incident; — 

•* Four gentlemen returning, after the 
fire was extinguished, met a long retinue 
of attendants on a mandarin, who was 
perceived crossing a narrow bridge, lie 
was of diminutive stature, plainly dress- 
ed, with a remarkable strut and air of con- 
sequential importance in his gait. On 
approaching the gentlemen, he halted, and 
stared at them with a countenance expres- 
sive of anger, motioning them away with 
bis hand. The first impression on the 
minds of the foreigner was that the manda- 
rin was not in his sound senses. Presently 
he uttered some hurried words in Chinese! 
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and his attendants lifted up their weapons 
to attack the foreigners ; while the manda- 
rin of the angry countenance motioned his 
liand, as if threatening to behead them. 
The foreigners merely frowned in return^ 
and stood still ; on which the mandarin, 
seeing he could not intimidate them, rc> 
assumed his strut, and quietly passed on. 
The foreign gentlemen then inquired who 
it was that had thus noticed them, and 
were told by the bystanders, with a laugh, 
that it was the foo-yuen, or deputy gover- 
nor of Canton ; the same who, in May 
last, enacted a nearly similar scene, with a 
British subject, at the Company’s factory. 

“ It would seem as if the mere sight of 
a foreigner were sufficient to discompose 
his excellency, and certainly his appearance 
indicated any thing but the calm dignity 
befitting men in high station ; in which 
the higher grades of mandarins, in general, 
are by no means deficient. 


TURKESTAN, OR THE N.W. FRONTIER. 

By a late Peking GazetlCi we perceive 
that hisr imperial majesty is making altera- 
tions in the government of this part of his 
dominions, in pursuance of the advice of 
the general and cabinet minister, Chang- 
ling. The whole of this region is under 
the commandcr.iii-chief of £le, secon«> 
dary (and in some degree subordinate), to 
whom arc officers called by various titles, 
such as Tsan-tsan^Ta^ckin, * great minis- 
ters for assisting and advising (the sove- 
reign),* and Pansze-Ttfckin, * great mi- 
nisters for transacting affairs.* Perhaps 
the best word for expressing their powers 
briefly in Knglish is ministers, which 
seems preferable to residents, by which they 
are sometimes designated. 

It is among these ministers or residents, 
that the changes have been made, and the 
principal one is the removal of Peih-chang 
from Cushgar, hitherto the capital of that 
region, to Yarkand, with the new title of 
commissioner-general, or general superin- 
tendent, of the ^lahommednn frontier. 
Tlie edict on the subject, us briefly inserted 
in the Gazette, is not very minute; but it 
would seem therefrom that Caahgar is to 
be deprived entirely of a minister, and 
placed simply under the coininund of a 
military officer, while Yarkand becomes 
the capital of that country. The other 
changes are of no importance. 

Chang-ling has also presented a me- 
morial, requesting stronger garrisons and 
additional civil and military officers, in 
some of the cities of Turkestan, particu- 
larly Oushi and Acsou. This memorial is 
accompanied by an estimate of the expense 
that will be requisite for that purpose. Both 
papers arc referred, l)y his majesty, to his 
privy council, and to the tribunal of civil 
office and of war, for their joint delibera- 
tions thereon. 


To-tsin, the premier, still continues 
unwell, and has repeatedly had his leave 
of absence from his duties prolonged; 
while the aged Sung-kcun is again advan- 
cing into office, from which a short attack 
of illness occasioned his precipitate with- 
drawal. The governor of the rivers at 
Shantung and Honan, Y'cn-lang, has 
been also obliged to retire, on account of 
ill health ; but his id^sty cither does not. 
wish to remove our foo-yuen, Choo, from 
his present situation, or did not think that 
vacancy a good one for him. Wei-yuen- 
lang, who, it was said, would come hero 
to supply Choo*s place, is now acting as 
governor of Fuh-keeti and Che-keang 
during the illness of the governor Sun-urh- 
chun.— CoTi/ou Ueg. Feb. 16. 

EXCURSION TO WHAMPOA. 

A party of Europeans (five in number) 
started from Canton to the Honan side of 
the river, and walked to Whampoa, skirt- 
ing the banks of the river. They describe 
the country as beautifully w'ooded ; a few 
tea-plantations of small extent ; sugar-cane 
twelve ft^thigh ; many acres of betel- leaf 
trained like vines under straw mats, and 
sheltered by side-walls of straw live feet 
high; fences lined for miles with alter- 
nate orange and plantain trees ; here and 
there a large matted shed with a sugar- 
mill of the simplest construction, worke<l 
ed by buffaloes ; the peasants laughing and 
apparently contented and happy. 

XANGlfE*S CHINESE DICTIONARV. 

We have obtained a sight of the new 
edition of this work, a copy having been 
brought here for sale. We certainly hoped 
to have found in it some new matter, it 
having been printed very elegantly and 
expensively at the imperial charge, and 
were therefore a good deal surprised when 
we could not perceive the slightest addi- 
tion, even of a character, with the single 
exception of a statement made to the cm - 
peror, four years ago, concerning inodi- 
ff cations of such characters as have belong- 
ed to Imperial names, during the present 
dynasty . — Canton Reg. 

FORMOSA. 

During the Ming dynasty, the Pong- 
hou islands experienced several changes, 
being at one time abandoned, and all the 
inhabitants removed to Fokien province, 
at another time re-peopled and fortified 
against the pirates who liad taken posses- 
sion of them. About the year ld30, 
Wang-shan-paou, an eunuch, was driven 
to Formosa by a storm. In the year 1 563-4, 
I<in-taou-keen having; with Japanese pi- 
rates under his command, committed de- 
predations on the Chinese coast, the ad-^; 
miral Yu-ta-yew pursued liim to the 
Pong-hou islands, and from thence drove 
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him to Formoi^ biit wm afraid to follow 
him thither^ being ignorant of die pasaagei 
which moreover was narrow and shallow* 
Ltn*taou-keen did not remain long on 
Formosa, but, after a cruel massacre of 
many of the inhabitants, sailed away for 
Canton province. In the 1st year of Teen-> 
ke (1620-21), a Chinese, who had obtain- 
^ office in Japan, Uncled with some Ja- 
panese on Formosii^^here he was joined 
by Ching-che-lung, toe fatlier of Kozinga; 
and, from that time, the Chinese began to 
emigrate thither. Ching-che-lung and his 
confederates are said to have soon left the 
island ; but, if so, they seem to have re- 
turned not long after. 

It was at this period, according to the 
Chinese, tliat the Dutch first arrived, and 
a curious story is told about a stratagem 
by winch they obtained ground tobiiilcl on. 
A request which they made for a small 
spot of ground being rejected, they en- 
treated tlie grant of only so much as an 
ox- hide would enclose, oifering a large 
sum for it. This was granted, and they 
immediately cut up a hide into narrow 
strips, which, joining together, they there- 
witli measured out a piece of ground, and 
on it built a fort. This was the Castle 
Zelanda. In the following year, A.D. 1622, 
they seized on the principal of the Pong- 
liou i*ilands, and built a fort there also; 
and from that period, mercliants of Fo- 
kien province began to resort to Formosa 
to trade with them. 

llie Dutch were allowed to retain 
peaceful possession of the territory which 
they had thus gained, till after the acces- 
sion of the present Tartar dynasty, when 
Chinese emigrants began to persuade 
Ching-ching-kung, better known to £u. 
ropeans by Uie name of Koxinga, to drive 
tlie Dutch away and seize on their posses, 
sions. But Koxinga, being at that time 
still able to mukc head against the Tartars, 
did not follow their persuasions until 
eleven years afterwards, when he entered 
Tac-wan, tlie capital, under cover of a 
dense fog. In a few montlis he forced 
the Dutch to leave the island, and csta. 
blished himself in the sovereignty of it. 

After Koxinga’s death, bis son Ching- 
king, and his grandson Ching-kih-shwang 
occupied successively the throne of tliis 
petty kingdom. Neither of them pos- 
sessed much talent for governing; and 
the latter was brought to submit to the 
emperor Kang-he, {Mrtly by the desertion 
of his people, occasioned by the promise 
of pardon to all who returned to their 
country, and partly by the reduction of the 
Pong-hou islands. Diis took place in the 
twenty-second year of Kang, he's reign, 
A.D. 1682-3. 'All the late subjects of 
^^bing-kih-sbwang were compelled, as the 
^Ather Chinese bad been before, to shave 


the front pert of the head and wear the 
TarUr tail* 

To the conquest of Formosa, so eMily 
obtained, his imperial majesty was but little 
disposed ; and even after its reduction, it 
was a question with him wlietlier to retain 
possession of it or not. Tlie admiral of Fo- 
kieii province, Sbc-lang, who eventually 
subdued the Pong bou islands, persuad. 
ed his majesty to engage in the conquest, 
by representing the ease with which 
it might be done, and the advantages 
which would accrue from it. He also, 
by a comparative statement of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of retaining or 
giving up possession of Formosa, brought 
his majesty to decide on tlie former line 
of conduct. 'Die chief reasons which ho 
brought forward in support of the con- 
quest were, that it would render the ad. 
joining seas more peaceful, and conse- 
quently lessen the naval force necessary to 
be kept up ; that it would give rest to tlie 
people and bring more revenue into the 
iiijperial treasury ; at the same time that 
the island would tliereby be prevented 
from becoming a hiding-place for the dis- 
alFected and guilty. He also informed the 
emperor, that tlie then king, Ching-kih- 
shwang, had ten sons; of those one or 
two, at least, might be expected to have 
more talent than their father; and were 
they to possess themselves of tlie whole 
island, and to form alliances with foreign 
nations, they would become much more 
difficult to subdue than at that period. 

Since this conquest nothing remarkable 
seems to have occurred relating to For- 
mosa, except tlie dreadful hurricane in the 
year 1782, related by Grosier {DescriiHion 
de la Chine, vol. i. 3S4-3S8), in whicli 
great part of tlie country was overflowed by 
the sea, many houses destroyed, and nu- 
merous vessels sunk or stranded. 

Tlie policy of the present dynasty with 
regard to Formosa has been to take every 
measure to prevent its becoming a resort 
for people disaffected to the govcrninent* 
For this purpose, a heavy demand is made 
on every person requesting pertiiission to 
emigrate, and many difficulties are put in 
the way of those desiring to do so. It is, 
however, notwiiiistanding these precau- 
tions, subject to frequent insurrections ; 
besides which a constant border warfare is 
carried on between the Chinese colonists 
and the aborigines of the eastern parts..^ 
CarUon Reg, 

THE emperor’s FirTIETH BIRTHDAY. 

The Peking Gazette contains a pro. 
gramme of the ceremonial which was to 
take place on the 10th day of the 8lh moon 
of the 11th year of Taou-kwang ; being 
the semi-centurial anniversary of his im- 
perial majesty's birth. 

Kings and their inferiors were to be 




dressed in dragon-embroidered raiment. 
The master of ceremonies was to lead the 
kings and officers of the third civil degree 
and second military degree to the palace of 
correctness, grandeur, glory, and splen- 
dour, at the foot of the steps leading to 
which they should arrange themselve stand- 
ing. Next, civilians of the fourth degree 
and military men of the tliird, should ar- 
range themselves at the gate where worthy 
persons go out and in, and there receive 
and arrange, standing according to their 
rank, the Cochin- Chinese envoys, placing 
them on the west (or lowest file) at the 
lowest end of all the hundred grades of man- 
darins. There they were to remain waiting 
till the emperor went to the empress dowa- 
ger’s harem to pay his respects ; after 
which he was to come out and ascend his 
throne. Then the band was to strike up 
tlie tunc Celestial Subjugation and, 
as his majesty sate down the music was td 
cease. 

The body-guard herald was then to cry 
out W-h-i-pI and all the official heralds 
were to arrange themselves at the top of 
the carnation -coloured steps, whilst the 
grand music struck up ** A felicitous Sub- 
jugation.** 

Next the wang {i. c. kl|igs and their in- 
feriors) were to be introduced with the 
Cochin. Chinese eriVoys to perforin the 
Saiukweit Kew-koto^ u e. * tlince kneeling 
and nine-tiines-knockiiig'head ceremony.* 
This being done, the kings and their infe- 
riors with the Cochin- Chinese envoys were 
Co retire to their original stand and the 
music to cease. The herald was then to 
cry out W-h-i'p! and the master of rites 
proclaim that the ceremony was concluded, 
whilst the music struck up the time ** Uni- 
versal Peace ;** during which his majesty 
was to rise from his throne and return to 
the harem. Then the kings and their in- 
feriors and Cochin. Chinese envoys were to 
retire. Tlic eunuchs were then to request 
his majesty to ascend the throne of the in- 
ner palace, whilst the empress should lead 
all the ladies'of the harem iiito the presence 
of the emperor to perform the ceremony of 
six curtseys — three krftelings and three 
bows. After which the emperor should 
arise from his throne, and the empress 
with all her attendant ladies retire to their 
apartments. 

HOWQUA*S IIONG. 

Tlie following appears in a London pa- 
per : 

Oiir Canton correspondent, of date 
28th February, wrftes, that a commercial 
event of considerable intereal had occur- 
red in that city ; it was tlie withdrawing 
of Howqua, the great Chinese capitalist, 
and the senior hong merchant, from do- 
ing business with the Hon. Company and 
their Committee^ Howqua first cleared 
his way by bribery or otherwise witli the 
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Canton mandarins, and then waited on 
the Committee, and declined any future 
transactions. Howqua's tea-contnicts 
for next season, being by much the largest 
of any individual, arc distributed in por- 
tions amongst the other hongs. Tlie 
old gentleman’s causes of offence arc nu- 
merous, but l^is chief one is non-payment 
of the balance due to him by the Hon. 
Company,— above d/iiO.OOO dollars. Ho 
lias certainly been luttlshly used, and the 
improvidence of the Committee, in send- 
ing away two millions of dollars to Eng- 
land previous to paying tlicir just debts, 
is universally blamed and severely felt by 
all commercial men. The withdrawing of 
Howqua is a severe blow to those who hail 
money lent to the other Hong merchants, 
liis capital and high clinracter forming their 
diief security. 

It is a curious feature in the charac- 
ter of this singuTar people, that when 
Howqiia’s determination became public, 
the senior hong merchants (who were to 
gain largely by the division of Ho\vquu*s 
tea contracts) in a body waited on llow- 
qua, and unanimously entreated him to 
recall his withdrawmeht, and continue to 
net as their head. Howqua replied, ‘ My 
resolution has been made on much 
thought, but the request of my brethren 
demands respect. 1 will take a day to 
consider, and the day after to -morrow I 
will meet you in Consu House, and give 
my answer!* On the day appointed he 
met them, and intimated his adhering to 
iiis determination to withdraw.*' 


ISapm. 

We copy the following notification to 
commanders of vessels visiting the North 
Pacific,*’ from the Stfdnef/ Uazelte of Fe- 
bruary 2.5 : — 

“ I’lie crew of the Ladp Howena, com- 
manded by Eournc Russell, Esq., having 
landed and destroyed a village on the cast 
coast of Japan, lat. 43° N., and also fired 
on the Inhabitants, cautious measures will 
be prudent iti communicating with the 
shore thereabout, and probably in board - 
ing junks, as they have treated upwards of 
fifteen with hostility. The truth of this 
statement may be relied on, as the writer 
has his information direct from Capt. Rus- 
sell and Mr. Phillipine, the chief officer.** 

This seems to be the commencement of 
the system of compulsory free trade recom- 
mended in certain quarters. 

Australasia. 

NEW SOUTH WAUE& 

LXGISLATURB 

The legislative council (the votes and 
proceedings in which are no\y published) 
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was opened on, the 1 9tl] January by the 
governor^ with a speech wherein are re- 
ferred t<^he various matters that would 
come Derore the council. Adverting to 
a bill for regulating the constitution of 
juries, and for the trial of issues in certain 
casa^ his excidlency observed : it would 
have been gratifying to me to have intro, 
duced a bill which should have extended 
still fiirtlier the form of trial by petit ju- 
ries in this colony. ,From the information 
I have obtained from the judges of the 
Supreme Court, and otlier persons of the 
profession of the law, whose practice and 
habits enable them to form a correct 
opinion on such a subject, I am led to be- 
lieve that the time has arrived at which the 
trial of all criminal issues may he advan- 
tageously committed to civil jurors. Cir- 
cumstances, amongst which the most pro- 
minent is the want of circuit courts to try 
issues in the distant counties, (lave pre- 
vented the introduction of the measure in 
this session ; but I hope early in the next 
year to be enabled to lay before you a bill 
for the further extension of the jury sys- 
tem, and to announce that his Majesty has 
been graciously pleased, by an Order in 
Council, to institute circuit courts within 
the colony.** 

Referring to the estimates for the cur- 
rent year, he observed 

** 1 have much pleasure in stating that 
the' revenue of the last year has been un- 
usually productive, and that a considerable 
balance remains in the treasury after dis- 
charging all demands against it. You will 
thus find yourselves enabled to provide for 
such objects as shall tend to improve the 
morals, augment the wealth, and procure 
the comfort and convenience of all classes 
of the community. Amongst these the 
support of public schools, and places of 
religious worship, the formation and im- 
provement of roads, and the repairs and 
erection of public buildings, require your 
particular attention. 

** In the estimate of revenue for the 
current year, is placed the probable 
amount of the sales and rents of crown 
lands. The Act of Parliament does not 
require that these revenues should be ap- 
propriated with the advice and consent of 
the Legislative Council. They are, how. 
ever, on this occasion made part of the 
ways and means, and 1 recommend that a 
considerable portion he devoted to the in- 
troduction into the colony of free labourers 
from the United Kingdom, under the 
direction of the Commissioners of Emi- 
gration now sitting in London.” 

On the 15ih Februaiy, his Excellency 
laid upon the table an extract of a despatch 
from the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies^ d|^d the 27tli September 1831, inti- 
mating'^^e intention of his Majebty*s go- 
vcrnidyn^ to send, out to this .colony. 


tlirougli the medium of the Commissioners 
for promoting Emigration, female servants 
from the agricultural counties of England, 
and the consent of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury to the monies aris- 
ing from the sale of land being appro- 
priated to that purpose. ^ On the 20th, the. 
council voted a-licad for such servants. 


LAW. 

Sujnvfne Courts Feb. 23.^An aboriginal 
man, named BiUtf BuUi, was indicted for 
stealing four sheep, belonging to Mr. Pal- 
mer, in the district of Hunter*s River. 
Ttic evidence proved that he, was one of a 
party of natives who drove away several 
sheep from the prosecutor's station. 

Mr. Therry^ wlio, at the request of the 
judge, undertook the prisoner's defence, 
objected to the jurisdiction of the court, 
on the ground that the aboriginal natives 
of the colony were not subject to the Bri- 
tish laws. 

Mr. Justice Dowling consented to take a 
note of the objection, and draw out a case 
for the judges, if necessary. It was a 
question of great importance, for if there 
was no law by which the people could be 
tried, it might be proper to resort to the 
local legislature. * 

On thw part of the prisoner, the Rev. 
Mr. Thrclkcld, who had come from New- 
castle to act as interpreter, was examined 
as follows : ** I have some knowledge of 
the customs and language of the natives ; I 
know frequent instances of their gine 
(wives) being taken from them by whites; 
in two instances I had to interfere, and to 
appear at the police-office. I have had 
repeated complaints from the blacks of 
their women being taken away from them 
for improper purposes. I do not think 
they supposed they had a right to retaliate 
on that account ; they have a notion re- 
specting the rights of property; they do 
not take what belongs to each other, nor 
do they make use, to any great extent, of 
the opportunities they possess of taking 
the property of the whites ; I think tiiis 
arises from fear. vThey have no know, 
ledge of the laws of England ; they would 
readily be induced to steal a sheep for a 
trifling reward ; I think one fig of tobacco 
would induce one of them to do it ; their 
ignorance of the consequencses of the of- 
fence w'ould induce them to commit it. I 
have observed a remarkable shrewdness in 
the native tribes; they discover, in their 
language, strong reasoning faculties ; 
they arc capable of moral improvement-— 
indeed more so than some of the lower or- 
der of Englishmen. Tlie}’ display a re-» 
markable cunning when they wish to ac- 
complish any object ; they make a distinc- 
tipn between free settlers and what they 
call * croppies *— that is, prisoners ; if they 
met a free man in the iRisb, they would 
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not hurt him ; but if they met a prisoner, 
they would probably strip him ; the reason 
of this is, that when Newcastle was a penal 
settlement the commandants used to give 
them the ch>thes of all the runaway pri- 
soners they apprehended as a rewdrd. I 
do think they know right from wrong, 
from that natural instinct implanted in the 
heart of every human bciitg. I resided 
for eight years in the South Sea Islands, 
and 1 think that the natives of this colony 
are equally capable of moral improvement 
and civilization as tlic natives of those 
islands, jjAi^o have made such rapid im. 
provement through the exertions of the 
missionaries. Tlic natives of many of the 
South Sea Islands are notni>'al Christians. 
As far as my knowledge goes, there is no 
foundation for the opinion that prevails at 
home, that the natives of this colony arc ut- 
terly incapable of improvement; I form 
that opinion from a comparison and contrast 
between them and the natives of of her sa- 
vage countries. They are exceedingly par- 
ticular with regard to the rights of property 
amongst each other; they will not allow 
any thing, however trifling, to be taken 
by one from another ; they lend to each 
other, and, although not over-particular in 
exacting the return of the thing lent, they 
perfectly understand the distinction be- 
tween lending and giving away; they have 
distinct words for each in their language. 
They have also some idea of barter ; the 
Newcastle tribes send up bundles of spears, 
which they manufacture, to tribes' up the 
country, and receive, in return, a cord 
made of the skin of the waliobi.** 

Mr. John Palmer, the prosecutor, said : 

** 1 do not know it to be the custom to 
give away the diseased sheep to the nati ves for 
food, but I know an instance wherein 120 
diseased sheep were turned loose into the 
bush, about three miles from my station ; 
the greater part of these sheep were taken 
away by the natives, and no inquiry made 
afler them, and, from this circumstance, I 
tliink it highly probable that they con- 
sidered sheep of no value, and that they 
might take them wherever they might find 
them. I had never known the natives to 
steal sheep before the last eighteen months, 
during which period* 1 lost upwards of 200 
from my flocks.** 

The learned judge told the jury, that, 
after the last testimony they had heard, if 
they believed that the unhappy man at the 
bar had really taken these sheep under an 
impression they were of no value, they 
ought to give him the benefit of that view 
of the case, and dequit him. 

The jury found a verdict of nol guUty, 

4k 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Exiicnse of living in Uew South Ifales. 
—1st. A family with an income of £150^ 
to £200 a-year must live in the country, * 


and turn their attention to the production 
of many necessaries.. They might rent a 
farm with a tolerable house, gardens, and 
land, at £4o or £50 per annum. They 
would then have to keep cows, pigs, and 
poultry, cultivate a garden, and a field 
for maize ; purchasing their flour and 
some other essentials. After a time they 
might be deriving some little profit from 
an industrious application of their farming 
means; eventually getting a crop of wheat 
and increasing their stocks. 

2d. A family witli an income of £:i00 
to £400 a-year, might live in Sydney in 
inucli comfort ; that is, renting a house of 
£60 ov £l0 per annum, and keeping two 
or three servants, but no horses or carriage. 
In the country, renting a farm, and fol- 
lowing the plan laid down for people of 
the first or smallest income, they might 
keep horses and a vehicle, and live in great 
comfort (md independence. 

3d. A Tamily with an income of £500 
to £6i)0 a-year, might live in Sydney in 
considerable style — lenting a house of 
a-ycar, keeping a horse and gig, and 
servants in proportion. In tlie country a 
larger and more extensive establishment 
might he kept up ; but as this is scarcely 
necessary in the country, the surplus in- 
come might be applied to the purchase of 
land, cattle, or line woollcd sheep; thus 
laying a foundation for increasing their 
wealth. 

'4th. A family with an income of £SOO 
to £l,000 a-year, might live in great style 
in Sydney— renting a house and gardens at 
£l50 to £200 per annum, keeping a car- 
riage and pair, and having a little cottage 
in the country to retire to occasionally ; or 
tlicy might keep up a princely establish- 
ment in the country, visiting Sydney occa- 
sionally. 

It is to be observed, that on any of these 
incomes, arrangements may be made for 
the eventual piwbhase of land, the build- 
ing of a house, increase of stock, &c. 


Finances of the Colony . — An abstract of 
the revenue of die colony and of its appro- 
priation, for the year 1831, has been pub- 
lished by authority, and signed by the au- 
ditor general. It gives the following re- 
sults: — 


Receipts, viz. ordinary Revenue 

In laSl £116.402 

In 1830 90.071 

Increase £16.431 

Extraordinary Receipts t— I 

In lail W £4.663 

In 3.874 


Increase. 


Receipts in aid.. < 
Balance of 1830 • 


£709 

£U89 

12,427 


£14.216 

Total revenues £135,282 
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CItil 4»,042 

Judicial lff,671 

Clergy and BchooU l(i,2(il 

MUiliury 3,4118 

Mscellancoui * 21,233 


Total £98.fi0t 

- Balance of revenue* J&36,585 
£135,282 


Effects qf the JDislress in the Mother 
Country on the Ce/ontea.— Th^ Sydney //c- 
rald of January SO, in a review of the 
effects produced in the colony by the state 
of the niotlier country during the past year, 
observes;— 

** Tlie changes in government in Eu- 
rope, the introduction of machinery, the 
increase of population, and the decline 
of trade and of the national prosperity, 
have eflected a most sensible iirmressiun 
during the last year upon the edftnists of 
New South Wales. Emigration must 
cease when there is no inducement to emi- 
grate, in the same manner as the water of 
the stream leaves the channel when the 
source and fountains arc dried up from 
which it was supplied ; and all our exer- 
tions should tend, in a politic manner, 
and at proper opportunities, to the aban. 
donment of the obnoxious land regulations, 
both for the benefit of England and her 
infant colonies. 'With regard to compul- 
sory and voluntary emigration, the pa^ 
year has been highly successful. Besides 
numerous individuals and parties from 
Swan River, the East- Indies, and Eng. 
land, we have had large drafts of military. 
We have also had an importation of fifty- 
three females and numerous w'ives and 
children of prisoners, importations that 
should be promoted by every possible 
means, which the exigencies of the state 
will permit, whether the parties arc uii. 
married, or orphans, or^outhful wives 
and children of Crown servants, or vo- 
luntary emigrants. But the greatest im- 
portation which took place during the past 
year was that by the Stirling Castle from 
Scotland, in which 140 individuals were 
brought to this country, on the principle 
that each shall pay his passage after a rea- 
sonable time has elapsed. There can be 
no doubt of the success of this scheme, if 
the individuals are not inoculated witli 
colonial propensities, which, from all we 
can understand, is not the case with those 
wlio have emigrated by that vessel. A 
few such cargoea^^vvould inspire a spirit of 
moral propriety^ ai||pngst our operative 
classes, to which, it must be admitted, 
many of them, from wanton indulgence, 
are total strangers. The most valuable 
accessions fin one point of view) to our 
numbers, however, still consists, as in 

V Subject to a claim of the cornmissariat, esti- 
mated at more than the amount of balancy. 


former years, in our importation of Crown 
prisoners, and who are more valuable than 
usual, at the present period, when it is 
known that a rival gplony. Swan River, 
is henceforth* to share in the distribution 
which has been monopplized by this and 
the sister colony. Overtures have also 
been made to the slave-holders in tlie Isle 
of France respecting prisoners, provided 
they abandon the slave system. But they 
do not feel inclined to accede to the pro. 
posal, unless nil the slave colonies agree 
to the same. During the past year there 
have arrived from England. Irated, the 
East- Indies, and tlie Mauritius,^! neteeii 
ships, with 2‘.800 prisoners, 2,149 males 
and 651 females. It is to be expected^ 
that most of the prisoners by these siiips 
will become useful servants and mechanics, 
and ultimately improved iiicmhers of so- 
ciety ; and if they accustom themselves to 
habits of industry, a decent competence 
w'ill without dilhculty be secured, in what- 
ever channel they may direct their la- 
bour. 

** From this very brief abstract, it will 
be seen, tliat, while situated on tliis side 
of the globe, we have been deeply inte- 
rested in the political movements and dis- 
tress of the mother country, and that while 
attempting to throw oft' the burden of her 
supernumerary labourers, she has totally 
changed the condition of these colonies, by 
laying a train for placing our own debts 
and part of hers upon our own shoul- 
ders, and by substituting for the former 
system an irksome and expensive mode of 
disposing of Imitl, at a rate virtually much 
higher than in any other colony ; which 
must check emigration and improvements, 
public prosperity and private comforts, and 
cripple our legitimate efforts to convert the 
surrounding ocean into a source of national 
wealth and industry. We live in the hope to 
see the system altered, and trust, that after 
due inquiry, his Excellency the Governor 
will make such representations to the Bri- 
tish ministry, as will induce them to abo- 
lish measures so decidedly hostile to colo- 
nial prosperity.'* 

Charges against public Servants,^ An in- 
vestigation of rather a delicate nature has 
been going forw'ard for several days past, 
in the private-room of the policc-oftictf, 
Sydney, whicli seems to have created a 
keen degree of curiosity and great excite, 
merit in the public mind. 'W ith its details, 
we are, at present, but partially acquainted ; 
and as it w'ould be unjust towards all par- 
ties concerned, to give an ex parte view of 
the business, we abstain from noticing it 
further than thus cursorily, until we shall 
be able to give the affair publicity in all its 
leading points, and in due season. Go- 
vernor Bourkc has directed the investiga- 
tion. and Signor Rossi is' restricted from 
taking depositions on the business, unless 

the presence of a certain gentleman, who 
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is a principal in the inquiry. — Auttralian^ 
Feb, 10. , *. 

Within the last fortnight, very strange 
reports have been circulating through Syd- 
ney, Directing the moral character of seve- 
ral of the principal government officers. 
It has been said, that their houses bad liecn 
searched by the police — that dark deeds 
bad been brought to light^tbat resigna- 
tions had been tendered and refused-— 
that dismissals bad taken place — and tliat 
some of the transactions which bad been 
discovered would place their perjietrators 
at the bar of the criminal court. On a 
matter of such grave moment it is difficult 
ftir the public press to speak. If these 
gentlemen are guilty of the things laid to 
their charge, let them be irxposcd and pro- 
perly dealt ^illi ; but if, as we candidly 
think, there has been nothing worse than 
a venial appropriation of office perquisites, 
let them, by a frank statement of the case, 
he released from those infinitely worse, 
those truly horrible imputations into which 
their errors have been magnified. We 
ask tins in their name — in our name — in 
the name of the country. — Sudney Gaz, 
Feb. an. 

Insolvent public Servants.-^lt is, wc be- 
lieve, pretty generally known, that two of 
the civil officers of the colony have just 
been dismissed by order of the Secretary of 
State, for having been declared insolvent ; 
and it is understood further, that liisl.ord- 
ship has signified that such will he tlie uni- 
form practice of government in all cases of 
insolvency.— Feb, *25. 

Hunter's /s/anr/.— The Mary Jane, Cap- 
tain Banks, on his passage to Japan, on 
the 23d of February 1831, fell in with 
eleven unfortunate men on Hunter's Island, 
off this coast. They had been blown off 
the coast in coming from the Five Islands 
to Sydney, on board the Hunter^ a vessel 
belonging to this colony, in January 1830. 
During the whole of this long interval 
they had managed to sustain a miserable 
existence on that barren rock. Their food 
consisted solely of the mutton-bird, whose 
blood they drank as a substitute for water, 
of which the island is destitute ! The cap- 
tain of the Hunter and one man died soon 
after landing on the island. Captain 
Banks paid them the most humane atten- 
tions, took them on board his vessel, and 
landed tiiem at Rotumah. — Sydney Gaz, 
Feb. 24, 

Stutislics Bathurst.— 'The number of 
deaths within the parochial jurisdiction of 
Bathurst, during the last five years, 
amounts to one hundred and fifty being 
an 4 iveragc of thirty per annum ; of which 
number nearly two-thirds have been hy pre- 
mature or untimely determination of exis- 
tence; viz. by drowning, the largest pro- 
|M)rtion ; by casualties in the bush • by mur- 
der ; by disease in hospital ; in iron and 
road gangs, arising from hunger, expo- 


sure to cold, and undue severity; and, 
lastly, by the bands of the executioner on 
the spot— /m. During the year 1831 
there were thirty marriages, equalling in 
number the total of the preceding two 
years ; and Uie prolific properties of the 
climate on this side the mountains has be- 
come so proverbial, that those of tlie softer 
sex, who languish for the pleasures of ma- 
ternity, have but to exchange the sea for 
the mountain breezes, and ilhake a tempo- 
rary sojourn in this pleasant place, to in- 
sure Uie early accomplishment of their 
wishes. It is an interesting fact, that there 
is not a family among the first class of the 
Bathurst community, as well as their 
humbler neighbours, who do not share 
largely in this blessing. The frail sis- 
terhood also contribute their aid most ex- 
tensively to furnish his Majesty with 
Australian subjects, as the factory records 
can well ^tify; in fact, fertility is here 
universal mroughout the works of nature. 
— iftW. Feb. 25. 

New Bank and Whaling Compaiiy.— A 
bank giving interest on deposits is a desi- 
deratum. Mr. Potter Macquecn (it is re- 
ported) proposes the joint establishment, 
at Sydney, of a bank and wlialing com- 
pany, on the Scotch principle ; the bank to 
have a capital of i;500,(X)0, in 500 shares 
of ^100 ; 250 shares to be held by per- 
sons in England, and the other 250 by re- 
sidents in tl)e colony ; .£50,000 to he paid 
up; an interest of per cent, to be paid 
on deposits above ^100, and ^10 per 
cent, discount on the cashing of hills ; to 
be managed by a board of five directors ; 
Mr. Mucqiieen disposing of all the Eng- 
lish shares, and sending out a luanuger, 
witli .£25,000 in advance. The Whaling 
Company to be on the plan of the Edin- 
burgh Linen Company, with n capital of 
Jt* 100,000, in 2,000 shares of ^50 each; 
1,000 of the shares to be raised in London, 
600 ill New' South Wales, and 400 in Van 
Diemen’s Land; to he managed by a 
committee of three at Sydney ; j£;’5,000 to 
be expended in the erection of a banking- 
house, stores, offices, &c. ; the whalers to 
be victualled in the colony, and the oil to 
be sent home by return ships. Mr. Mac- 
queen's proposidons are, on general prin- 
ciples, feasible enough. We suspect them 
to be a good deal exaggerated, and wc 
swallow the above report with some grains 
of allowance. If they go but to half the 
reported extent, they will go far enough 
for tlie present, and farther than wc expect. 
However, time wdll tell. Banking and 
whaling here present an ample almost un- 
tilled field to the moneyed speculator.-i. 
Australian^ Ft*6. 10. 

Miscellaneous , — Meetings have taken 
place at Sydney, of the friends of Mr. E. 
S’. Hall, editor of the Sydney Monitor, 
and of Mr. Hayes, the editor of the Am-, 
Iralian, in order to raise a subacripiion to 
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remuiieraCe tliem for Chelr pecuniary losses 
and suffSiriiiga during the late government. 

Some prisoners at the penal settlement 
at Morcton Bay have seized the Caled&nia% 
a colonial vessel, sent the crew on shore, 
and compelled the master to put to sea with 
them. 

The survey of the country west of tlie 
Blue Mountains is in rapid progress un- 
der the surveyor gencrars deportment. 
The survey or the Macquarie portion is 
nearly completed. 

The owners of flocks in Bathurst expe> 
ricnce much loss from the visits of native 
dogs to their folds. 

At the annual dinner of the Agricul- 
tural Society, on the 17tli Fcbiuary, at 
which Governor Bourke was present, a 
new spirit seemed to be infused into the 
Society. 

The crop of peaches has been so plenti. 
All in the interior the last seasc^ that an 
unusual quantity of /leac/z-ctdcj^ias been 
manufactured. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

MISCELLANKOUS. 

Titles to iMfid . — ^fhe Tasmanian con- 
tains a government order settling the titles 
to land. Tlie grants arc divided into 
classes. 

1st. All grant deeds, the possessors of 
which hold the land granted by indisput- 
able right and title, the conditions having 
been all accurately fulfilled, may be re- 
placed by fresh deeds, upon the payment 
of the fee of five shillings. 

2d. All grant deeds, the possessors of 
which are in possession of the land granted 
cither by purchase or the conditions other- 
wise unfulfilled, may have fresh grant 
deeds, of certain fixed official fees, and a 
fine of sixpence per acre. 

The order then proceeds to set forth the 
manner in which grants, &c. will be issued, 
for lands and allotments, the quit-rents 
payable upon each, and when ; and various 
other subordinate arrangements necessarily 
attendant upon the carrying into effect this 
important measure. 

Quaker The Hobart Town 

Courier states that Mr. Jonathan Back- 
house, the well-known qtiaker philanthro- 
pist at York, had resolved to proceed to 
visit the Australasian colonies ; and that it 
is probable that a considerable emigration' 
of quakers will shortly take place to Van 
Diemen's Land, « more espedfilly when 
it becomes known in Englalul "tliat the 
hostile blacks are now removed Aom all 
Anther chance of annoying the peaceful 
settler, and^ that numenhui fine tracts of 
country, highly . eligible for productive 
farms, are now or will shortly be open to 
their location.” » 


SWAN RIVER. 

Whatever we may say about the success 
of the Swan River colonists, they have 
already got the best of us in one species of 
export, and that too in a market very likely 
to answer. Several cargoes of timber, or 
Swan River wood as it is called, have 
already been exported to the Cape of 
Good Hope, where they have been sold by 
auction to advantage, being readily bought 
up by the carpenters and cabinet-makers.— 
Hobart Town Courier y 

I'he letters from the Swan River settle- 
ment announce the loading of tlie first sliip 
with the produce of tlie colony for Eng- 
land ; the Edward LamJfWi Captain Free- 
man, of above 400 tons, was loading 10th 
of March with mahogany and other tim- 
bers for London.— Gaz. 

The Bety from the Mauritius to Syd- 
ney viA Swan River, brings intelligence of 
the prosperity of that colony. Governor 
Stirling is popular, and the colonists are 
satisfied with his administration. The 
late crops were abundant, but cattle and 
sheep arc scarce, and much in request. — 
Sydney Herald, April 9. 

The cholera morbus has made its ap- 
pearance at tbe settlement, and carried off 
several of the settlers. 


Vol&nrsia. 

MISSIOVS IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 

A writer, in the Canton Register of Fe- 
bruary 2d, combats the representation 
made by a correspondent of that paper^ 
at Woahoo, in the Sandwich Islands,* re- 
specting the effects of missionary exertions 
in the South Seas. He observes that he 
has also a letter from that place, informing 
him that the missionaries there have many 
and bitter enemies amongst the European 
and American Christians, and thinks it 
likely that the letter and a forged one 
against the missionaries, purporting to be 
written by the native chief Boki, sent to 
the Quarterly Review a few years ago, were 
from the same pen. He, appeals, in reply 
to the charges against the missionaries, to 
the changes wrought within a few years in 
the Sandwich islanders : the poor, drun- 
ken, brutal,*idolatrous savages of that day, 
now le^slating in favour of temperance, 
chastity, and the Sabbath, till they make 
an English resident wail because of re- 
straints.” The writer states that these late 
savages compelled a gang of sailors to 
treat, who were secretly encouraged ^y 
their officers to murder a missionary fa- 
mily, because the native government and 
parents did not choose to prostitute their 
daughters to them ; that a whole cargo of 

* See our last vol. p. 106. 
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spirits had licen hawked about from door 
to door by enemies of the missionaries) and 
that one ship had expended 1,000 dollars 
in promoting debauchery. He cites the 
following passage of a letter lately re- 
ceived from an English clergyman in those 
parts, of long standing in the church : ** I 
am happy to say, all the missions prosper 
far beyond all belief. In my last visit to 
Zealand, I found a most wonderful change 
had been wrought among the natives of 
that island. Many of those cannibals are 
now humble followers of the Lamb. 
Some of them preach the Gospel to their 
countrymen and lead godly lives. The 
Europeans who visit them do great injury 
to the inhabitants by encouraging war and 
every sort of crime. There is no civil ma- 
gistrate in New Zealand, nor law by which 
the Europeans can be punished for their 
murder and other crimes. Time, I hope, 
will lead to some measures for the protec- 
tion of the natives from lawless violence. 
When I landed, I fottnd the armies in the 
field ; a number had been killed in battle, 
and were lying on the shore. I lost no 
time in communicating with the chiefs of 
both parties, and peace was established 
without more bloodslied — but I hear the 
report of war again ; and this will be the 
case unless some check can be put upon 
the conduct of the Europeans. The pro- 
gress of the Gospel in the Friendly Islands 
is wonderful. The seed which was sown 
more than thirty years ago now produces a 
most plentiful harvest. It may truly be 
said, with respect to the present Wesleyan 
missionaries, other men have laboured and 
ye have entered into their labours.** 

The Admiral Gifford has brought up 
news that the natives of New Zealand 
were again immersed in one of those san- 
guinary wars for which they are so cele- 
brated. Not one, except women and 
children, was to be seen on the coast, all 
the males having proceeded ** to conquer 
or die in the battle-field ,’* — Sydney Gaz. 
Feb. 11. 


A letter from Alexandria, dated 20th 
June, says ; “ The Turkish fleet 'Was 
ready for sea on the d'th instant, but we 
still think that they will not venture to 
show themselves in this quarter. ^ The 
Egyptian squadron has now been joined 
by the third line-of-battle ship, which 
went to sea three days, ago ; and the su- 
periority of their equipmapt will make 
them more than a match for any number 
of ships the sultan can send out ^ — London 
Paper. 

Accounts from Alexandria of the 9th 
July state that the Sheriff of Mecca, who 
had declared for Mehemcd Ali, was ex- 
pected at Alexandria. It was reported 


among the people that he would, as a 
spiritual prince, annul the interdiction 
pronounced by the Sultan against Mehe- 
nied Ali, and crown him king of Egypt. 
A letter contains the following statement 
of the Egyptian forces in Syria : the army 
consists of 80,000 men ; among them are 

36.000 regular infantry, and 8,000 regu- 
lar cavalry; the rest are composed of 

23.000 irregular infantry, 7,000 Bedouin 
horsemen, and 4>,000 artillery-men. The 
war stores found at St. Jean d’Acre are 
said to he very valuable ; it is reported 
that there were 1,700 pieces of cannon, 
and a dep6t of 25,000 cwt. of copper. — 
Augsburgh Gaz. 


mauvitiui. 

By advices from Mauritius of the 17th 
of April, it appears that the colony had 
been thrown into a state of great excite- 
ment, in consequence of the arrival of a 
copy of the Order in Council of Novem- 
ber last, for the regulation of slave labour, 
which liad not, however, been officially 
communicated to the Governor of Mauri- 
tius. The principal merchants held a 
meeting on the subject on the 3d of April, 
at which some very strong resolutions 
were passed, declaring the injustice of 
those regulations, the impracticability of 
continuing the cultivation of sugar if they 
should be put in force, and their variance 
with engagements previously entered into 
by the British Government with that co- 
lony. It is further affirmed in these reso- 
lutions, that, in the opinion of the meet- 
ing, ** the attempt to cany such order 
into execution would break asunder all 
the bonds of society in the colony ; and, 
in all probability, lead to such scenes of 
misery, confusion, pillage, and perhaps 
bloodshed, as cannot be contemplated 
without horror.” The Governor was 
finally Appealed to by the meeting, and a 
deputation was appointed to wait upon 
him for that purpose, to defer the pro- 
mulgation of the order, when officially 
received by him, till he shall have com- 
municated to Lord Goderich the resolu- 
tions now submitted, and till he shall 
have further heard from his Lordship 
the 4l^cision of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ** upon a matured plan of redemp- 
tion for the slaves, which has been al- 
ready forwarded to England. Thi» plan, 
it seems, has arrived, and has been pre- 
served to Lord Goderich by Mr. Irving; 
the agent for tlie colony. The planters at 
Mauritius had not, like the merchants, 
held any meeting on the -subject of the 
Order in Council ; but they were in a 
state of still . greater excitement. The 
proceedings of both are, however, of lesa 
importance, from the circumstance,— not 
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generally known,*— that the Order in 
Council has not up to the present time 
been transmitted from the Colonial oliice 
to Mauritius. Some delay in the first in- 
stance occurred ; and intelligence arriving 
of the state of things in Jamaica, Ministers 
were, it seems, induced by representations 
from some of the principal merchants in- 
terested in that colony, to postpone in- 
definitely the carrying it into execution : 
Vhether it is to be abandoned altogether 
or not, we have no information, but the 
feeling manifested at Mauritius is calcu- 
lated to make a strong impression against 
it, and it appears now to be the expecta- 
tion of the merchants that it will be given 
up. The news of the delay alone will, 
^oi course, for the present, put an end 
^to the excitement at Mauritius . — London 
Paper. 

The following are extracts of letters 
from the Mauritius:-— 

“ April 16. — Our poor country has been 
in tlie most afflicting state since wc were 
informed of the Order in Council of 2d 
Nov., and of Mr. Jercmic being ebarsed 
wirl< tbe execution of that work of iniqu^, 
or rntiier of that sentence of deatli against 
all the inhabitants of Mauritius. Public 
credit is annihilated ; no paper ofany kind 
can be negociated witli private capitalists, 
and the bank is far from being sufficient to 
supply tbe wants of the place in that res- 
pect: sales of all kinds are consequently 
suspended. Wc dare not look at the fu- 
ture ; but until Mr. Jeremie arrives, and 
our fate be decided, tlic agony of suspense 
will be as insuflerable as the evil itself.** 

** Ajnril 17. — Still no arrivals, and we 
have nothing to diminish the suspense and 
alarm. A cessation of all payments will 
in a few days, I fear, be the inevitable 
consequence. Capitalists, so far from 
employing their money in discounts, as 
ordinarily, make their own payments in 
local pnjjer, use every exertion to get rid 
of the bills in their portfolios, and even 
purchase gold at a premium, as more easily 
secured and kept than silver. Debtors, 
who have money, refuse to pay, on pre- 
tence of its being unjust w'hile no one pays 
to them ; and tliose in whose transactions 
previously existed the greatest regularity, 
are naturally sudering from tlie impossibi- 
lity of raising funds on effect^ wliicli, till 
lately, were eagerly souglit as the best 
security." * 

April 18. — The planters are organizing 
themselves into regular bodies in the diffe- 
rent quarters, and in town a volunteer 
corps is in the course of formation witli the 
approval of the Governor. Colonels, Cap- 
tains, and Lieutenants, have already been 
appointed, and comprise both Bnglisli and 
French. A patrol will be established 
throughout the town for the purpose of 
prev^ting meetings of blacks, or any kind 
olT did^rder; and, as after die great fire' 
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hero, incendiarism was finally put a stop 
to by similar steps, it is hop^ that such 
an evil may be cfi^ectually prevented.** 

** The following are some of the resolu- 
tions agreed to at the meeting of April Sd : 

' That tlie regulations established by 
tbe said Order in Council touching the 
limitation of labour, are at once uncalled 
for as regards the slave, and unjust as 
regard^ the master, inasmuch as they re- 
duce tlie total labour to be exacted froin a 
slave much below that which is voluntarily 
undergone by the free labourer of Cng- 
land, who, during the harvest, commen- 
ces his work at from four to five in the 
morning, and continues it to eight at 
night or later, a period of at the least fif- 
teen hours, from which, deducting in 
all four hours for refreshment and re. 
pose, eleven' hours of actual labour still 
Yeitiain, or two hours in the day more than 
the Order in Council allows the owner to 
require from the slave : yet the slave, a 
native of tbe tropics, suffers no more from 
the heat of this climate than a European 
from that 0f England. 

* Tliat the regulations estalilished l>y 
the said Order for the allowance of food, 
or of l^nd for the production of food, ami 
also for the clothing for the slaves, parti- 
cularly on sugar estates, arc greatly beyond 
what their actual wants and necessities re- 
quire; and that they would occasion an 
expenditure totally out of the power of any 
planter to provide for; that they would 
place the slave population of this colony 
on an infinitely superior footing even to the 
poor free agricultural labourer of Europe, 
or to the working class of the free popula- 
tion of colour; and that, finally, they 
would absorb the whole revenue of the 
greater part of the estates on this island, 
and leave the proprietors the only paupers, 
and the only real slaves ; for their*s would 
be the only labour really unrequited. 

^ That tbe SGtli clause of the aforesaid 
Order in Council throwing the proof of 
slavery on the owner, and presuming the 
freedom of the slave in default of satisfac- 
tory evidence to show that such slave has 
been in an uninterrupted state of slavery 
for a period of twenty years; or, in a state 
of uninterrupted slavery from the period 
of fbc first registry established by la«v in 
this island ; being totally in opposition, 
not only to the existing^ laws, and to the 
ordinances and proclamations published in 
tbe colony by various Governors, and duly 
enregistered in tlie courts, but also to the 
first principles of legislation ; such clause 
is in its tcnq| equally illegal and unjust, 
and if attempted to be enforced, would 
be an act of spoliation, and a violation of 
that sacred riglit of property so clearly 
and 80 elcqueiitly laid down by the cele- 
brated Blackstone in his Commentaries on 
tlie Laws of England. 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial anti Revenue DepartmenU* 

Feiu 2R. Mr. F. GouldsburVf deputy collector at 
Malda. 

Mr. 11. W. Barlow, ditto at Monghyr. 

Mr. II. Torrens, ditto at Buggoorah. 

March Mr. G. W. Bacon, principal assistant 
in southern division of Delhi territory. 

Mr. S. Fraser, principal assistant in western di< 
vision of Delhi territory. 

The Hon. II. F. Moore, principal assistant in 
Itohtuk division of Delhi territory. 

i:t. Mr. A. C. Hcyland, joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector of Bchar. 

Mr. C. C. Jackson, joint magistrate and deputy 
collector of Moorshedabad. 

Mr. 11. C. Hepbumc, an assistant under com- 
missifmer of revenue and circuit of 7th of llu- 
mcerpore division. 

Mr. J. W. Templer, session judge of Patna. 

20. Mr. A. J. M. Mills, joint magistrate and 
deputy collector at Pubna. 

Mr. H. 11. Thomas, judge and magistrate of 
Mirxapore. 

Mr. W. N. Raikes, an assistant under commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit of 7th or llumeer- 
pore division. 

20. Mr. G. C. Cheap, session judge of Mymun- 
slng. 

Mr. J. Dunbar, magistrate of Myniunsing. 

27. Mr. 11. Staiuforth, joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector in zillah Sarun. 

Mr. W. II. Klliott, an as'<istant under commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit of 1st or Meerut divi- 
sion. 

Mr. R. II. .Snell, an assistant under commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit of Uth or Benares 
division. 


SUnnKU AMKKNS. 

Vcb. 2» to March 20.— The lion, the Vice Presi- 
dent ill Council has been pleased to make the fol- 
lowing appointments ; — 

HtHtffhlp. Principal sudilcr amcen, Mooliivee 
Syud Ahinud; Sudder aineen, Mr. Gregorius 
Ilerklots, senioi ; Ditto ditto, Kailhagovind .Soom, 

Minnensin/f. Principal sudder amecn,. Kazec 
Jellal uddeeu Mahomed; Sudder anieen, Sum- 
Ixxniath Miijmooadar. 

Shnhabnd. Principal sudder amecn, Cazec Mu- 
no wur Alee. 

Jungle Mnhals, Principal sudder ameefi, Moolu- 
vec Mohummud Yacoob ; Sudder ameen, Mr. J. 
W. Ricketts. 

Patna, Principal sudder ameen, IJjootlhca Per- 
shad Tewaree ; Sudder amecn, Mooluvee Neamut 
Khan. 

Splhet. Principal sudder amecn, Mooluvee Moo- 
huminud Idris. 

Sarun, Principal sudder ameen, Mooluvee Shoo- 
jaoodden Ulee. 

Uhauffulpmre, Principal sudder ameen, Mooluvee 
Mahomed Majid; Sudder ameen (stationed at 
Monghyr), Mooluvee Syud Ubdool Wahid. 

Beerbhoom, Principal sudder ameen, Mohum- 
mud Faiq. 

Midnapore. Principal sudder ameen, Mooluvee 
Abdoossumud. 

Moorshedabad, Priiiclp.il sudder ameen, Mr. O. 
Meyer ; Sudder ameen, Mr. Diederik Herklots ; 
Ditto ditto, Moohummud Korshed. 

Allahabad, Principal sudder amecn, Kazec Sur- 
furaz All ; Sudder ameen, Kuramut Ali. 
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Chazeepore, Principal sudder amcen, Mooluvee 
Mahummud Zuhoor; Sudder ameen, Assistaur. 
Surgeon D. Butter, m.d. 

Jessore, Principal sudder amecn, Mooluver. 
Ikram Ullee; Sudder ameen, Mr. J. N. Thomas. 

liehar. Principal sudder ameen. Mooluvee Fut- 
tehAll; Sudder ameen, Mr. Assist. Surg. John 
Davidson. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

March G. Rev. T. Robertson, senior chaplain at 
presidency. 

Rev. II. Fisher, junior chaplain at prc?sidcncy. 

Rev. J. Whiting, joint district chaplain at Mee- 
rut. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Head-Quarterst Jan, 7* 1832. — The following 
division, station, and garrison orders confirmed : 
— Cadet A. Sanders, doing duty with loth, to do 
duty with GOth N.l. ; date 28th Dec. IKll. — Cadets 
W. W. Steer, J. W. Macbamet, and J. C. Phil- 
lips, doing duty with Kkl, to do duty with 72d 
N.l. ; date 3d Jan. 1U32. — Lieut. J. F. May, ‘JHA 
N.I., to be station staff at Derhampore ; date 3d 
Jan.— Lieut. M. Spotiiswuodc to act as adj. to 21st 
N.L; date 21 St Dec. 1831. — Assist. Surg. J. Rsdailc 
to assume medical charge of civil station of Fut- 
tehpore, during absence of Assist. Surg. Warlow ; 
date 2f{tli Dec. 18.'U. 

The following removals of Licnit. (?o1onel$ or- 
deretl J. H. Liltler, from 14th toWth N.l. ; W. 
Swiiiton, from .'34th to 14th do. ; S. Swiiihoe, from 
G.'>thto74th do.; J. H. Cave, from 74th to 24th 
do. ; T. Worsley, from 24th to (>5th do. 

('apt. F. Angelo, deputy judge adv. gen. on 
cstab., posted to DInapore and Benares divisions. 

Lieut. J. King, Europ. regt., to do duty with 
72d N.L, at Kcriiaiiipure, from lllli Feb. to l.'ith 
Nov. 18.32. — I.icut. i\. M.u*Kean, of 42d, to do 
duty with 1st N.L from 31sl Jan. to 15th April 18>*f2. 

Assist. Surg. W. II. Rogers to afford medical aid 
to rissellah of Jst Local llorse composing part of 
Gov. General’s escort, from l!»th Dec. 1831. 

Lieut. (!. Dickson, 51st N.L, lobe adj. to regt., 
v. llobcTts. 

Vcb, IB. — The following regimental and battalion 
orders confirmed Lieut. 1*. .Shortreeil to act as 
adj. to left wing of 17th N.L, during its separation 
from head-qiiai ters of corps ; date 7th Fell. — Ens. 
W. C. Erskinc to act ns interp. and qu. mast, to 
73d N.L, consequent on absence, on leave, of 
Lieut. McNair; date 28th Jan.— 2d-Lieut. U. 
Sanders to act as adj. and qu. mast, to Isl bat. artil.. 
during a1)sencc, on leave, of 2d-Licut. and Adj. F. 
G. Mackenzie ; date 1st Feb. 

Lieut. H. W. J. Wilkinson, Cth N.I., acting 
interp. and qu. mast, to 5:kl regiment, pennitted, 
at his Tctiucst, to rejoin his own corjis at Allaha- 
bad. 

Vort William, March 5, 1832 N.L Capt. 

Adam White to be major, and Lieut. John R. Tal- 
bot to be capt. of a comp., from 3d Mar-h 18:12, in 
sue. to J. Campliell retired. — Siipcrnuni. Lieut. G. 
W. Stokes brought on cfl'ective strength of regt. 

Rejft, of Artillery, Supernum. Ist-Liciit. G. R. 
Birch brought fin efft^tive strength of regt., from 
2.3d Feb. 1832, v. S. VV. Bennett dec. 

lOfk N,I, Supemum. Lieut. R. G. Grange 
brought on effective strength of regt. from 27th 
Feb. 1832. v. A. C. Nesbitt, txansf. to invalid 
estab. 

Assist. Surg. Richard I.aughton anp- to medical 
duties of political agency ol Ainballa. 

(n) 
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Head-guart$rg, Feb. 20.— Lieut. R. J. H. Birch, 
deputy judge adv. gea,, removed from Meerut to 
presidency division. 

Ens. A, P. Phsyre, at his own request, re-ap* 
pointed to 7th N I. to situation he stood previous 
to his recent removal to 13th regt., ^ 

Feb. 2ii.^59d N.I. Lieut. J. V. Forbes, of 15th 
N.I., to act as interi>* And qu. mast., v. Wilkinson. 

Fort WiHitim, March 12.>— Llcuts. R. Macdo- 
nald, 09th N.I., and G. J. Fraser, Ist L.C., trans- 
ferred from revenue to great trigonometrical sur- 
vey: and Lieut. P. Bridgman, regt. of artil.. mip. 
a sub-assistant to trigontunetrical survey.— The 
above otftcers to place themselves under orders of 
{surveyor General of India. 

Head-t^ttartere, Ftb. 27. — Acting Comet C. G. 
Dechcr, at his own request, permitted to do duty 
with 4th L.C. at Meerut. 

Cadet G. Vemer to do duty with 69th N.l. 

Feb. 20. — The following division, station, and 
regimental orders cunflrmra : — Capt. J. Hay, 35th 
N.I., to ofilciate as deputy judge adv. gen. to pre- 
sidency division, v. Lieut. Dalby app. assist, sec. 
to gov., military department; date Mth Feb. — 
Assist. Surg. J. Morice, 9th N.L, to olAciatc until 
further orders, as garrison surgeon and medical 
storekeeper at Agra, v. Surg. Garden iiermitted to 

1 >n>ceed towards presidency: date 24th Feb. — 
deut. n. Smyth to art as adj. to a detachment of 
artillery drafts proceeding by water to Upper Pro- 
vinces : date 19tn Jan.— Kns. L. P. D. Eld to act as 
adj. to whig of 9th N.l. detached on escort duty 
with head-quarters ; date 23d Feb. 

Assist. Surg. T. E. Dempster app. to medical 
charge of artillery at Benares. 

Comet R. J. Hawthorne posted to 7th, and 
Comet W. H. Hepburne, at nis own request, to 
5th L.C., to All vacancies. 

Cadet M. E. SherwiU, at his own request, to 
rejoin and do duty with 16th N.l. 

March .5.— The following division and regimen- 
tal orders confirmed: — Urev. Mai. J. Herring, 
37th N.I., to officiate as deputy judge adv. gen. to 
Meerut division; date 15th Jan. — Surg. A. Ross, 
4th 1..C., to take charge of suitcrintending sur- 
geon’s oiilce at Meerut: date 27tli Jan.— Lieut. J, 
Macdonald to art as adj. to right wing of .'iiJth N.I., 
proceeding to Teekoo, during its separation from 
licad-quarters of regt. ; date 10th Jan. 

Superintending Surg. Joseph Langstaff, ofii- 
ciatitig :id member of Medical Board, app, to Di- 
naiKire circle of medical superintendence. 

Superintend. Surg. Geo. Playfair app. to Meerut 
circle of medical superintendence, v. Langstaff. 

.Surg, John Marshall, 7^d N.L, to officiate as 
supermt ending surg. to Dinapore circle, v. Lang- 
staff, officiating 3u member of Medical Board. 

Capt. A. Fenton, 1st, to do duty with 31st N.L, 
from 2.')th Feb. to 1st June 1032. 

Ens. R. T. Sandeman, interp. and qu. mast. 33d 
N.I., to do duty at convalescent deiidtat Landour. 

Surg. J. Forsyth removed from 60th, and iiosted 
to 46th N.l. 

March — The following garrison, brigade, and 
regimental orders confirmed: — Lieut. W. Stewart, 
fort adj. at Chunar, to continue to officiate as adj. 
and qu. mast, to European invalids ; date 3d Feb. 
— Lieut. E. Buckle to act as adj. to 1st brig, horse 
artil., during absence of Lieut. Anderson on leave; 
date 24th Feb.— Lieut. J. W. Hicks toact asadj. to 
left wing 67th N.I., during its se]iaraiion from 
hcad-<iuarters of regt. ; date 24th Feb.— Lieut. R. 
F. Macvitle to act as adj. to 49th N.I., during ab- 
sence of Lieut, and Adj. Codrington on leave; 
date 25th Feb. 


Fort William, ManJi 19.— In/anCiv- Major Thos, 
Flddes to helieut. colonel, v. C. H. Baines retired, 
with rank ftom 3d Nov, 1831, v. A. Stewart prom. 

42d N.L Capt, Hugh Ross to be major, and 
Lieut. John Liptrap to be cwt. of a comp., from 
^ Nov. 1831, in sue. to T. Fiddes prom.— Super- 
iium. Lieut. Patrick Hay brought on eflhctive 
btrcnglh of regt. 

Assist. Surg. George Waddell, to be surg., 
V. D, To<ld retired, with rank frotn 27th Nov, 
1831, V. C. S. Haynes dec. 
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Assist. Surg. John Thos. Pearson to he deputy 
apothecary to Hon. Company, v. Dr. Waddell 
prom. 

Officiating Garrison Surg. Fred. Corbyn to 
garrison surgeon of Fort William, v. Playfair 
placed on list of superintending surgeons. 

34/AN.7. Su|>ernum. Ens. C. H. Wake brought 
on effective strength of regt. from 10th March 
1832, V. T. H. S. Macleod dec. 

Hcad-Qitartere, March 7. — Assist. Surg. J. Ro- 
bertson, H.M. 13th L.Inf., to have meiiical charge 
of convalescent depOt at Landour during present 
season. 

March R.— Lieut, and Adj. C. C. J. Scott, 32d 
N.L, to do duty at convalescent depbt at Landour 
during present season. 

March 11 — The following regimental order con- 
firmed Lieut. A. De Fountain to act as adj. to 
left wing 29th N.L, during it separation from head- 
quarters. 

Lieut. Col. S. H. Tod removed from 3d to 8th 
N.L, and Lieut. Col. W. W. Davis from 8th to 3d 
ditto. 

Major W. S. Beatson, deinity adj. general of 
army, dirccteil to join liead-quarters of army by 
dawk. 

Capt. G. I). Stoddart, d(qmty assist, adj, gene- 
ral, to take charge, until furtlier orders, of adju- 
tant general’s office, at presidency. 

Fresitl&ncy IFrigion OrtUr, March 26. — Capt. Hay, 
3.5th N.l., to officiate as deputy assist, gen. of presi- 
dency div., until further orders ; Capt. Stoddart, 
deputy assist, adj. gen., having been app. to 
charge of adj. general’s office. 

Fort William t March 26. — Capt. Charles Rogers. 
20th N.L, to l)c a deputy judge advocate general 
on &tab., v. Lieut. Dalby. 

2i#r N.L Supernum. Lieut. If. Spottiswotnie 
brought oil eftbetive strength of regt., from 21st 
Marcli v. H. Todd dec. 


EXAMINATION OF OFFICERS. 

Ileeui-Qtinrfcfs, Fob. 20, 1832. — Tlie undermen- 
tioned otficen having passed tlie prcscribeil exa- 
mination in the I’crsian anti llindoostaiice lan- 
guages, are exempted from further examination, 
except the one by the public examiners of 
the College of Fort William, which they will be 
expected to undergo whenever, they may visit 
the presidency : — 

Cornet C. M. Gascoyne, 5th Regt. L.C. 

Cornet J. D. Macnaghten, 5th Regt. L.C. 


FUKLOUOlfS, 

To Europe.— March 5, 1st- Lieut. Thos. Hick- 
man, regt. of artil., on private affkirs — Lieut. L. 
W. Gibson, 27th N.L, for health. — Assist. Surg. S. 
Holmes, for health. — 6. Lieut. R. B. Lynch, 
26th N.l., for hc.'iUh. — 12. Capt. S. Swayne, 5th 
N.L, on private affairs. — Lieut. Chas. Commeliiic, 
13th N.L, on ditto. — 19. Maj. Alex. Gordon, Ma- 
dras Europ.regt., on ditto.— Lieut. Robt. McNair, 
73d N.L, on ditto. — Lieut. L. C. Fagan, Europ. 
regt., for health.— 21. Cadet C. I. Harrison, of 
Infantry, for health.— 24. Ens. 11. £. Pearson, 
18th N.L, for health.— 26. Lieut. Col. Benj. Roope, 
12th N.L, on private affiiirs. 

To China . — March 6. Cant. Albert Fenton, 1st 
N.L, for eight months, for health. 

To Nct» South Walea , — March 12. Ist-LieuL P. 
Jackson, regt. of artil., for two years, for health. 

To Cane of Good Hope . — March 19. Ist-LIeut. J. 
H. Jarvis, regt. of artil., for two years, for health. 
— Lieut. Hu^ Todd, 21st N.l., ditto ditto— 24. 
Lieut. F. Knyvett, 64th N.l., for eighteen months, 
for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivede in the Hooghley* 

March 4. Corinthian (Am.), Uennot, from Val- 
panusu ; and Filgrim (Am.), Blsbce, from Phila- 
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delphia and Mailrafl.— f). Georgian (Am.) Land, 
from Philadelphia and Madr^ ; Heri‘ul:«, Wilson* 
from Madras ; and Ann, Poyritoii* from Penang. 
—17. Sfwern, Orailhwaitc, from London, Madeira, 
Cape, and Madras.— 20. United StaitiM (Am.), For- 
ster, from New York — 24. ^ortHnstee, Printice, 
from Maheeand Rangoon.— 2r;. Lucie (Fr.), Oor- 
ragnoti, from Mareeilles and Mauritius.— 2ft. Ap- 
thorp (Am.), Marshall, from Boston and Sumatra. 
— Ai*ril I. Livingston, Pearce, from Liverimol — 

2. Virginia, Ilullock, from Bomliay.— .*L Her- 
cules (Ain.), Rich, from Boston and Batavia.— 41. 
Spartan, Saunders, from London. 

Departures /ntm Calcutta. 

March 5. Ann, Sly, for Mauritius. — 7* Kel- 

lie, Edwards, for London.— 12. Calcutta, Watson, 
for Liveriiool. — 13. Jean, Finlay, for London. — 
15. Krmouth, Warren, for Lontlon ; Princess 
Charlotte, McKean, for Liverpool ; aud Clemen- 
tine (Fr.), Delaleu, for Madras and Pondicherry. 
—19. Margaret, Taylor, for fJape of Good Hoi>e ; 
and Dpron, Scott, for New .South Wales. — 20. 
Heta (Am.), Cleveland, for New York.— 21. Rogta 
Saxon, Petrie, for Liverpool.— 24. Abgarris, Tul- 
loch, for Mauritius. — 2(i. Gauges, Boultbee, for 
London; and Pilgrim (Am.', Bisliee, for Phila-^ 
delphia. — 2H. Rajah IVallie (Dutch), Vanos, for 
Batavia. — 29. Herculean, Oattersby, for Liver- 
pool; and Georgian (Am.), Land, for ILaltimorc. 

— April 1. GilmUtur (Am.), Spalding, for Boston. 
—3. Ann, W'orthinRton, for Mauritius.— f). Her- 
cules, Wilson, for Mauritius. — (). IVurrim, Stone, 
for Madras and London. — 10. Corinthian (Am.), 
Rennet, for Baltimore. 


Freight to Londoti (April 12). — jCd. 10«. to £?• lOs* 
per ton. 


12. At Calcutta, Mrs. P6ter Victor, of a d. 
ter. ” ’ 

— At Mirsapore, the lady of H. T. Stewart, 
Enq., of H son. 

i;j. At Berhamimre, Mrs. J. Marshall, of a son. 
— At C<ilcutta, Mrs. A. Lingham, of a son. 

— At Calcutgi, Mrs. Galloway, of a .stiil-b«)rn 
son. 

14. At Calcutta, Mrs. Smalley, of a daughter. 
IR. At Klshnaghur, the lady of Adam Ogilvie, 
Esq,, civil service, of a son* 

— At Calcutta, Mrs, John D’Cruse, of a son. 

20. At C:alcutta, the lady of G. Godwin, Esq., of 
a still-born son. 

21. At Calcutta, the lady of the Hon. C. R, 
Lindsay, civil service, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Twisden, of a daughter. 

25. At Entally, Mrs. 11. F. King, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 27* At Barrackpnrc. Ens. Geo. Newlioll, 
.list regt. N.I., son of Dr. Newbolt, m.o., of Brus- 
sels, to Frances Anna Maria, eldest daughter of 
Capt. Robert Arding Thomas, 40t]i regt. N.l. 

29. At Calcutta, Mr. Nathaniel Robertson to 
Miss Temperance Farrao. 

— At C.'alcuita, Mr. James Reid to Mrs. Elder. 

March I. At. Howrah, Mr. John Flos'd, juii., to 
Miss Anna Maria Denty. 

— At Cawnporc, Lieut. W. H. Mall, of the Wth 
regt. to Amelia Margaret, second daugliler 

of Major Half hide, H.M.44lh Regt. 

.3. At Loodhianali, Ideut. Chas. Chester, 2;id 
N.I., to Margaret Muiuly, fourth daugliler of 
Col. W. C. Faithfull, C.B., commanding that sta- 
tion. 

fi. At Calcutta, Mr. A. Fernandes to Miss Eliza- 
beth Gomes. 


BIRTHS, MAURfAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


J<x>}.29. At Jaunpore, the lady of Majw Eck- 
ford, of a son. 

Feb, 7. At Allahabail, Mrs. W. J. Chambers, of 
a daughter. 

9. At Futtyghur, the lady of Win. Monckton, 
Esq., civil service, of a stin. 

12. At tlie British residency at .Ava, the indy of 
Major H. Burney, of a daughter. 

Bi. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. C. Fmk, wife of the 
Rev. Mr. Fink, missionary of Akyab, of a son. 

22. At Buxar, the lady of Capt. Fitzgerald, (iUth 
N.I., of a daughter. 

2. '!. At Gya, the lady of D. W. Fraser, Esq., of 
a son. 

24. At Calcutta, the lady of Lieut. R. Angelo, 
34th N.L, of a daughter. 

25. At Rcbickpore factory, district of Purnca, 
the laily of George Walker, Ksq., of a son. 

— At Sylhet, Mrs. P, R. Martin, of a » laughter. 

2(1. Mrs. Preston, of Allahabad, of a son. 

28. At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. F. Uebeiro, of 
A son (since dead). , ,, 

March 2. At Shahjehanpore, the lady of F. H. 
Brett, Esq., civil assist, sure., of a daughter. 

— In Chowrlnghee, the lady of Ross D. Mangles, 

Esq., of a daughter. , 

— At the General Hosintal, Mrs. II. Leopold, 

of a daughter. . . . „ - 

— At Calcutta, the lady of W. Anlcy, E.sq., of 
a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. William Bell, of a son. 

3. At Fort William, the lady of Capt.J . Lukis, 
paymaster, H.M. 3d llegt., or Bufti;, of a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Chandernagorc, the lady of James Hill, 
Esq., of Kishnaghur, of a son. 

4. At Gooiiah, the lady of W. S. Charters, Esq., 

Rf.D., of a son. , 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Emelia Mendes, of a son 
and heir. 

5. At C^alcutta, Mrs. P. Martlnelly, of a son. 

At Calcutta, Mrs, A. R. Neuvlfle, of a son. 

7. At Calcutta, Mrs. W. Reed, a son. 

8. At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. J. Sweten- 
ham, lOthN.I., ofason. 

9. At Cawnporc, the lady of Capt. J. Vincent, 
H.M. 16th Lancers, of a daughter. 

11. At Tlthoot. tlie lady of W. H. Stcrndalc, 
Esq., of a son. 


6. At Calcutta, Mr. T. S. Shepard to Miss A* 
H. Gregory, grand-daughter of the late Robert 
Gregory, senior merchant. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Howell to Miss Martin. 

8. At Meerut, Lieut. N. II. Graham, engineers, 
to Margaret Reid, eldest daugiiter of IVlr. Geo. 
.Stedman, S.S.C., Edinburgh. 

9. At <?hinsurah, J. W. P. Audafn, Ksip, Lii'ut. 
H.M. Kith Foot, to Charlotte Adelaide, youngest 
(haugiiter of G. ilerklots. Esq., of Chinsiirali. 

12. At (.'alcutta, John Edward Breen, F.sq., to 
Frances Anne, daughter of Alex. (ieo. Paterson, 
Esq. 

13. At Chinsurah, Brevet Capt. Matthew Sniilh, 
of H.M. Kith Foot, to Isabella, second daughter 
of Colonel H(M>k, commanding that regiment. 

14. At Alluhabiid, Mr. C. II. liradfunl to Miss 
S. Bcatsun. 

17. At Calcutta, Chas. Jeflfrics Carter, Esq., of 
H.M. lOtli regt., eldest son of Capt. Carter, of the 
same regt., to Louisa, fourth daugiiter of Charles 
M;trkeiizie, Esq., of the civil service. 

lit. At Kurnaiil, C. CtKlrington, Esq.. 49th Regi., 
to Julia ls.'tl)clla, only daughter of Lieut. Col. M. 
C. Weblier, commanding 2:if I regt. 

— At (^'lIcutta, Mr. Jolm Gosh to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Marr. 

28. AtC'alcutta, Mr. Ostell to Miss Jane Olivia 
Iluttcinan. 


DKATilS. 

Feb. 7* At Bhauglejiore, Mr. Edward Dudinan, 
^ed .38. 

22. At Calcutta, Mrs. Ann Gonsalves, aged 26. 

2;}. Suddenly, at Duinroyle, near Dacca, Lieut. 
S. W. Bennett, major of brigtode. 

27. At Calcutta, Miss A. Stewart, daughter ui 
the late Mr. James Stewart, agetl 6 years. 

2B. At Calcutta, Miss Sarah Barrett, aged 37- 

March 1. At Calcutta, Mr. Muldoon, lale repe.r- 
tcr to the East-lndinn and John BmW newspai>evfr. 

2. At Calcutta, Mrs. Louisa Da Costa, ageil 75. 

4. At Calcutta, Baldwin Charles, son of Mr. 
John Wilson, assist. apothecary, 11. C. dispensary. 

7* At Calcutta, Mrs. C. Warn, aged 

8. At Calcutta, Edward Murphy, Esej., assis- 
tant to Messrs. Mackintosh and Co., aged 20. 

11. At Calcutta, Mrs. Louisa Fisson, relict of 
the late Col. John Baptist Fisson, of the Mahratt.-i 
service, aged 58. 

— In camp, at Tomar, iir Chota Nagpore. of 
an arrow wound received in action with tlic Kolea, 
near the village of Arkcc, Ensign 3’. 11. S. Mac- 
leod, 34th regt. N.L, deeply regrettcil by Ids bro- 
ther oflicers. 
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12. At Calcutta. Mrsb Johanna D’Cruxe. aged flO. 

13. At Calcutta. Mrs. Rachel Gastello, accd 47* 
•— At the General Hospital. Mr. Thos. Richard^ 

son. Bffed 4$). 

16. At Calcutta. Capt. Woodley, of the Marine 
School Shin, aged 42. 

— At Calcutta. Mrs. Jane Paulina Court, widow 
of the late Capt. Rowland Court, of the country 
service, aged 36. 

18. At Jessore. Mr. Joseph Arch. Masters, of 
Mookteaipore Factory, aged 27 . 

21. At Calcutta, Lieut. Hugh Todd, secretary to 
the College Council, aged 28. 

22. Drowned, near Fultah. on hb passage fVnm 
Calcutta to the Island of Saiigor, Mr. Alexander 
Campbell, of Mud Point, aged 2r». 

24. At Calcutta. Mr. Thomas Higgs, of the late 
firm of Higgs and Hunter, undertakers, aged 45. 

• ^1* Calcutta, Mr. A. F. Hampton, assistant 
in the civil auditor's ofllce. agctl 38. 

27 . At Calcutta^ Mrs. Mary Balraanno. aged 80. 


Mabraa. 

COUUT MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. AND BREVET CA1*T. PATTOUN. 

Head- Quarters, Madras, Jan. 1831?. 

—At a general court tnartiul, holden at 
Cannanore, on the lltlidny of Jan. 18.32, 
and subsequent days, Lieut, and Brevet 
Capt. R. T. R. Pattoun, of H. ]\I. 54th 
regt., was arraigned upon the following 
cliargc, MS. — 

Ctiar^e . — I charge Lieut, and Brevet 
Capt. Richard Tyrrel Robert Pattoun, of 
H.M. 54th regt. of Foot, with scandalous 
and infamous conduct, such as is unbe- 
coming the character of an officer ond a 
gentleman in the following instances 

First Instance.— “ For having at Malic, 
on Thursday the 24th Nov. 18.31, in the 
presence of Monsieur Marcos De Silva, 
police ma.ster, and Monsieur Guillaume 
Le Nair, register to the French court at 
Mah6. called me a cowtard and a scoundrel, 
thus defaming my character, and injuring 
my reputation. 

Second Instance. For having at 
Mahe, on Tuesday the 20th of Dec. 18,31, 
w'hen called upon on my behalf by Kiis. 
Thomas Longdeen Place, of the 44th 
regt. N.I., refused to retract the above 
expressions, nor did he give any satisfac- 
tory explanation. The whole of such con- 
duct being subversive of good order and 
military discipline, and contrary to the 
articles of war. 

(Signed) Thomas Belt., Lieut. 

9th Regt. N.I., Bombay £stab.*’ 
** Cannanore, Dec.21, 1831.** 

Upon which charge, the court came to 
the following decision ; — 

<< Tlie court, having most maturely 
weighed and considered the whole of the 
evidence brought forward in support of the 
prosecution, as well as what the prisoner, 
Lieut, and Brevet Capt. R. T. R. PaU 
toun, of H.M. .64th regt. of Foot, has 
urged in his defence, and the evidence in 
support thereof, is of opinion, 

Finding on the first instance of the 


charge , — ** 'fhat the prisoner is not guilty 
of the first instance of the charge. 

^ Finding on the second instance of the 
charge, — “ That the prisoner is not guilty 
of the second instance of the charge.** 
Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) R. W. O'Cai.laghak, 

Lieut. General. 

The prisoner is to be released and return 
to bis duty. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrival, 

March 17 . Il.M.S. Comet, Sandilands, from Pe- 

fianff. 

Departuree, 

March 7 . Severn, Draithwaite, for Calcutta.— i 
11. H.M . 8 . IVolfe, Hamley. for Trinconiallec. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIllTIIS. 

Feb, 21. At Belgauin, the lady of D. S. Vouiif;. 
Esfl., Madras medical cstab., ol a daiightc^r. 

27 . At Piitiganoor. the lady of his late highness 
Emudy Chicka Royal Eshovunth Batiadcr, Itajah 
of i*iiiigaiux>r. of a daughter. 

March o. At Qiiilon, the lady of Lieut. Dash- 
wood .Strettcl). Ufa daughter. 

8. At Pcxmamallee, the lady of Doctor Camp- 
bell. garrison surgeon, of a sou. 


, AIAURIAOKS. 

Feb. 27 . At Vepery, Mr. F. L.a Rive to Miss Do 
Souza, of I’ofulichcrry. 

March 2.' Mr. Charles MacFarlanc to Miss Emma 
Mtllx>unic. 


DEATHS. 

March 2. At Tranquehnr, Mr. Adam Morrell, 
son of Mr. .1. Morrell, aged 25. 

7 . At Madras, Lieut. J. Everest, I3th regt. N.T. 

It. His Highness Maharajah Rajah Srec Sirfojec, 
Rajah of I'anjore, after a'peacefiil reign of thirty- 
four years, during wliich he enjoyed the unvary- 
ing protection ami respect of tlie British (Jovern- 
iiient. His higtuiess was in his .14th year, and has 
left an only son who succeeils to his titles and pos- 
sessions. 

— At Bangalore. W’illiam, second son of Thos. 
Jarrett, Esci.. of the civil service, aged 1!>. 


ISombaji. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

FORT ADJUTANT AT TANNAH. 

Jiombatf Castle, Feb. 27, 1832.— The ap- 
pointment of fort adjutant at Taiinah is 
abolished from the 14th instant, the date on 
which the fort was made over to the civil 
authority. 


HEAD-MONEV TO MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Bombay Castle, March 3, 1832.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council has 
been pleased to resolve, that the grant of 
licad-moncy to. medical officers on this 
establishment, under the G.O. dated the 
4th of Sept. 1830, is to have commence- 
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mcnt from the 1st of March 1829, the date 
on which the contract system was abo« 
lished. • 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 

Bombay Castle, March 3, 1832. — The 
Right lion, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to sanction the appointineiiL of an 
adjutant to the Corps of Kiiginecrs, to aid 
the chief engineer in the performance of 
the regimental duty appertaining to that 
corps. — The allowances of the situation 
will be fixed hercaflcr. 

BRIGADE MAJOR OF ARTILLERY IN THE 
DECCAN. ^ 

Bomltay Castle, March O? 1832.— In 
pursuance of orders from the lion, the 
Court of Directors, the Right Hon. the 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct, 
that the office of brigade major of artillery 
in the Deccan be abolished. 


COURTS-M A RTI A L. 

LIEUT. inJLLKRTON. 

Head- Qiiaricrs, Bombay, Feb. 18, 1832. 
——At a general court martial iisscmblcd at 
Rombay, on the 8th Feb. 1832, by virtue 
of a warrant from his Exc. laeut. Gen. 
Sir Colin Halkctt,K.C.R., 8cc. Lieut. 
Robert Fullerton, of tlie 2, '3th Regt. N.I., 
was arraigned upon the following charge: 

Charge, — Lieut. Robert Fullerton, of 
the 25th regt. N.I., placed in arrest by 
order of his Exc. the Commander-in- 
chief, and charged with highly di.sgrace- 
ful conduct, unbecoming the character of 
an officer and a gentleman, in the follow- 
ing instances: 

First [nstancc. — In having, on board 
the Upton Castle, between the 23d day of 
August 1831 and the 7th day of January 
1832, maintained an improper intimacy 
with a servant maid, named Eleanor Cafer, 
a passenger on board the said ship. 

Second Instance. — In having then and 
there continued such intimacy, notwith- 
standing that within three w'cekji after leav- 
ing Portsmouth, lie had pledged his word 
of honour to Capt. Duggan, commander 
of the said ship, that he would neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly have any farther com- 
munication with the said Eleanor Cafer. 

Third Instance.— In having then and 
there, on several occasions, particularly 
on the night of the 2.3d (October 1831, 
entered, or attempted to enter, the cabin 
of the said Eleanor Cafer, although it ad- 
joined to the cabins occupied by his Exc. 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Colin Halkctt, K.C.R. 
and G.C.H., and his family. 

Fourth Instance.— In having then and 
there repeatedly denied that he had main- 
tained for some time previous to the 
7th January 1832, any communication 
with the said Eleanor Cafer, and asserted, 
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that so far was he from seeking any cor- 
respondence with the said Eleanor Cafer, 
she had sent him several messages on the 
subject of their intimacy, but that he liad 
on every occasion refused to listen to 
them; whereas such denial and assertion 
W'crc false and unfounded, inasmuch as 
the said Eleanor Cafer never did send any 
messages to him on that subject, only re- 
lating to a l)Ouk he lent her ; l)ut lie, on 
the contrary, had made several attempts to 
continue his intimacy with the said Elea- 
nor Cafer. 

(Signed) J. Keith, Major, 

Acting Adj. Gen. of Army. 

Adj. Gen.’s Office, 

Feb. 2, 1832. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision 

Fiiuling and Sentence —The court hav- 
ing maturely wciglied and consitlercd all 
that has been adduced in support of the 
prosecution, as well ns what has been ad. 
duced on the defence, arc of opinion that 
the prisoner, Lieut. Robert Fullerton, of 
the 2.5th regt. N.I., is guilty of unbe- 
coming conduct in as far as relates to the 
first and third instances of the charge 
which has been preferred against him ; but 
that he is not guilty of all the rest of the 
charge; and the court do, therefore, ac- 
quit him of the second and fourth iiistairccs 
of the said charge, and also of highly dis- 
graceful conduct unbecoming the character 
of an officer and a gentleman. 

The court having found the prisoner 
guilty to the extent above specified, do 
tliereforc adjudge him to be reprimanded 
in such manner as his Exc. the Coinmaii- 
der-iii-chief may he ]>leased to direct. 

(Signed) J. Mouse, Lieut. Col. 

and l^resident. 

Confirmed, but not approved. 
(Signed) Colin IIai.kktt, Lieut. Gen., 
Commander-in-chief. 
Remarks by bis Excellency the Comman- 
der-in-chief. 

Tlic Commander-in-chief regrets that he 
cannot * approve * the proceedings of this 
court-martial, but, af\er an attentive pe- 
rusal of the evidence on the prosecution, 
as well as that brought forward on the de- 
fence, his Excellency feels compelled to 
declare that the sentence is not in accortl- 
aiice witli wdiat alone ought to have in- 
fluenced the court in its decision ; at the 
same time that the Lieut. General is con- 
vinced the verdict does not tend to pro- ^ 
mote and cherish that liigh feeling of ho- 
nour and gentlemanly conduct which 
ought ever to be considered a vital principle 
in the profession of arms ; any violation 
of which is degrading not only to the in- 
dividual offending, but throws a tarnish 
on that unsullied reputation wliich ought 
peculiarly to be the characteristic of a mili- 
tary body. 
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Actuated by feelings of delicacy at- 
tendant upon his being concern- 
ed in the result of this investigation, the 
Commander-in.cliief has nut sul)jected the 
court to the mortification of reconsidering 
its proceedings, but he trusts, when next 
the members composing it niny be called 
upon to perform a similar duty, they will 
bear in mind his £xcellency*s suggestions, 
and act as becomes not only upriglit judges 
of delinquency, but also as the avengers of 
die injured reputation of the profession to 
tvhicli they have the honour to belong. 

Lieut. Fullerton is to be released from 
arrest, and is ordered to join his regiment 
forthwith. 

Officers commanding corps and detach- 
ments will, on receipt of this order, as- 
Mmble their respective officers, and cause 
it to be publicly read in their presence. 

CAPT. RinnxLL. 

Bombay Castle, Feb. 24, 18rJ2. —In 
conformity with tlie recommendation of the 
late Commander of the forces, the Right 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to declare Capt. A. N. Riddell, of the 2d 
Grenadier Regt. N.I., who has been found 
guilty by a court-martial of maltreating 
natives, to be suspended from duty from 
his regiment until the pleasure of the Hon. 
the Court of Directors shall be known, in 
accordance with their instructions promul- 
gated in General Orders of O'th Oct. 1814. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 

Pulitiral Jiepartnmit. 

Feb. 29. Mr. R. C. Chambers, junior sccoml as- 
sistant to principal collector of Surat, to take 
charge of duties of of 11 re of acting deputy Persian 
secretary, during indisposition of Mr. Robertson. 

TerritwHai Department. 

Feb. 29. Mr. E. H. Townsend to be acting prin- 
cipal collector of Ahmednuggur. 

Mr. H. W. Reeves to be acting second assistant 
to principal collector of Ahmednuggur. 

Mr. E. J. Stracey to lie acting junior second as- 
sistant to princi(ial collector of Ahmednuggur. 

March 12. Mr. A. Remington, assistant to prin- 
cipal collector and magistrate in Conran, to lie 
placed in charge of magisterial duties of town of 
Taniia. 

General Department. 

March 14. Capt. Geo. Jerves, having retumctl 
from leave of absence, to resume his situation of 
superintendent of public instruction at Poona. 

The under-mentioned gentleman has obtained 
leave of absence 

March 13. Mr. J. M. G. Robertson, civil service, 
to England, for three years, for health. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

Metreh 1.3. The Rev. C. Jackson to be chaplain 
of Ahmednuggur and Malligaum, in succession to 
the Rev. A. Goode, and to draw allowances esta- 
blished for those stationo. 

The Rev. R. Ward, chaplain of Poona, to visit 
Seroor once In the month instead of Sattara, and 
to draw allowances accordingly. 

The Rev. S. Paine, instead of Conmn chap- 
l^cy, to visit Sattara once in the month from 


Malcolm Peth (except during the rains, when he is 
to reside at .Sattara) ; and to draw allowances ac- 
^jprdingly. 

The Rev. U. V. Kcays, at present chaplain of 
AhmeiialKid, Biuoda, aud Mursole, to be acting 
chaplain of Deesa, visiting Ahmedabad once in 
two months, and Hursole once in three months ; 
and to draw allowances accordingly. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bomhftp Qxstle, Fch. 24, 1032. — Capt. J. Faw- 
cett, 0th N.I., to act as assist, adj. gen. of army, 
until further orders. This arrangement not to 
entail any extra expense upon Government. 
F((f6.27.— W.J. Capt. M. M. Shaw to take 

rank, v. Long retired, Rom Uth May ltl39 Lieut. 

M. Smith admitted on cfifecuve strength from (itli 
May 1039, v. i^w prom. 

The followiii^emporary arrangements confirm - 
cd: — Lieut, ('olonel F. Farquharsnn, Europ. regt., 
to assume command of field brigade at Dees.!, 
during absence of liicut. Col. f.itchficld. on duty, 
to Ahinedaliad.— Lieut. C. II. Brown to act as iju. 
mast, and Interp. to 2.Td N.I. during absence of 
Lieut. Liddell, on duty. 

March 1. — The following temporary arr.'mgo- 
ments made Ens. S. P. Powell, H.M.40th Foot, 
to act as Interp. on personal staff of commander- in- 
chief, from Ifith March, during alisence of l.icut. 
Pottinger, on duty.— Lieut. E. II. Hart, 19tli, to 
act as interp. to 10th N.I., from 13th Feb., until 
arrival of Ens. Wallace. 

The following division order confirmeti.— (\'ipt. 
Teasdale, 25tb N.I., to relieve Lieut. Fawcett, 
proceeding to Bombay on sick curt., from charge 
of contingent horse stationed at Sadra ; date 10th 
Feb. 

March 2. — Assist. Surg, J. Boyd to relieve 
As8i8t..Surg. A. Mackeli in medical charge of civil 
dories of station of Kaira; date of app. 9th Jan. 

Capt. A. Mackworth, H.M. 2d, or Queen’s 
R.u^lSf to be aide-de-camp to Brigadier Gen. 

Mnrcfi 9. — The recent app. of Lieut. P. T. 
French, 2;kl N.I., to succeed Major Ovans as 
Bheel agent in Caiidcisli, to be consiilured as hav- 
ing eftect from 1st Nov. IIWI. 

March 10. — The following temporary arrange- 
ments confirmed Lieut. II. .I.'icob, i!»th N.!., to 
act as interp. to that regt. from 15th April to ;«Hh 
June I8;}2.— Cornet 11. F. Hay, to perform duties 
of adi. and qu. mast, to left wing of .3d L.C., fr<jm 
24th Feb., during absence of Lieut. Scott on sick 
certificate. 

Jietitmeti to duty t from Europe.— March 7. Capt» 
John Brooks, 2d L.C. 


FIIllT.OUGirS. 

To EMr^.— Marc)] 2. Lieut. A. W. B. Fitaroy, 
Jst L.C., for health.— 3. Cornet A. Tweedale, 1st 
L.C., for health. 


SHIX'PINC. 

Arrivala. 

Mnrch*J. John Banner man, Daly, from Calcut- 
ta; and Ann. Allen, from China. — 9. Cabtttia, 
Smith, from Liverpool.— 12. II.C. brig of war 
Thetis, Sawyer, from Mangalore.— 17. Calcnttn, 
(Sw.), Bowman, from Stockholm.— 20. Triumph, 
Green, from London and Point de Galle. — 
April 5. Avoca, Boadlc, from Rio de Janeiro.— 10. 
Gazette (Am.), Kinsman, from .Salem, U. S.— 12. 
Jamt, Rodgers, from Glasgow.— ‘fVelcome, Bu- 
chanan, from Greenock.— Egyptian, Lilburn, 
from Swan River. 

D^rtures. 

March 2. Deux Soj^ie, Donzelle, for Malabar 
coast and Bourbon.— 7. Theodosia, Todd, for Lon- 
don — 19. Columbia, Kirkwood, for Liverpool.— 
Aprils Vlavarin (Vx,), Gueroii, for Malabar coast 
and Mauritius.— 5. Cabotia, Smith, for Liverpool. 
—10. Parsce, Miller, for Greenock.— 20. Triumph, 
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Green, for London.— 28. Calcutta (Sw.), Bow* 
man, for Stockholm* 


Freight to Lotulon (April 14). — £ 7 . 10*. to iSS. 
per ton. 

BIRTH, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIHTH. 

March R, At Bombay, the lafly of Major Keith, 
deputy adj. gen., of a son. 


MARKIAGKS. 

March :i. At Bombay, P. Tonks, Esq., com- 
manding the slilp Jjtnd CnHtleraagh, to Eliza, 
oldest daughter of Lieut. J. Craig, Uth Ilegt. 
Bombay N.I. 

fi. At Bombay, Mr. John Thodipaon to MIsa 
Isabella Sazs. 

U. At Bombay, Mr. R. F. Hart to Miss Ann 
W alledge. 


DEATHS. 

March li. At Bombay, Robert Stag, Ea<i., <if the 
II.C. civil service, aged 21 . 

U. At Bombay, Mr. George Llewellin, aged 25. 


iTriilon. 

CIVIL AITOINTMENTS. 

Feb. A. W. M. Whiting, Esq., to lie fiscal and 
sitting magistrate <}f Jaffna, v. (.'. 1*. Layard, Esq. 

I*. Layard, Esq., to 1x! assistant to collector 
of Coloinlx), V. W. H. Whiting, Esq. 


BlUTll. 

Jnn. \5. At Kandy, the lady of Lieut. C. 11* 
Roddy, Ceylon Hides, of a. son. 


DEATHS. 

Jan. 10. At M.-iCcao, Snr. Albino Gonsalvcz dc 
Araujo, a native of Brazil. 

14. At sea, Mr. Lane, of the firm of Markwlck 
and Tiane, C!anton. 

24. At Macao, iinr. Joaquim Josti dos Santos. 

2il. At Macao, Snr. Francisco Antonio Pereira 
Thovar. 


iilrlii ^outlj SSillaUz. 

COLONIAL LAWS. 

Colonial Secretnnfs Office^ Sydney^ 
March (>, 1832. — The following Acts have 
passed the Legislative Council during this 
present Session, commencing the I9th day 
of Jan. 1832 

2 William IV. 

No. .3. An act for regulating the con- 
stitution of juries, and for the trial of 
civil issues in tho Supreme Court of 
New Soiitli Wales.— Feb. 1832.) 

4j. An act to provide for the payment 
of the salaries of the governor of New 
South Wales, and the judges of the Su- 
preme Court thereof, out of the revenues 
of the customs of the said colony. — (3d 
Feb. 1832.) 

.5. An act to amend an act, intituled 


‘ An act for the general regulation of tlie 
customs of New South Wales and its 
dependencies,*-^(10th Feb. 1832.) 

6. An act fur authorising all fines, 
penalties, and forfeitures, to be levied 
and paid in sterling money of the realm. 
— (JOth Feb. 1832.) 

7. An act for regulating foreign at- 
tachment in New South Wales. — (15th 
Feb. 1832.) 

8. An act to continue for three years 
an act of the governor, with the advice 
of tlie I^egislutive Council, passed in the 
eleventh year of His late Majesty, inti- 
tuled, * .4n act for aliating the nuisance 
occasioned by the great number of dogs 
which are loose in the streets of the towns 
of Sydney, Parramatta, Liverpool, and 
Windsor, in the colony of New South 
Wales.*— (29th Feb. 18.32.) 

1). An act to continue for two years, 
an act of the governor, with the advice 
of the Legislative Council, passed in the 
eleventh year of tlie reign of his late Ma- 
jeety, intituled, ‘ An act to suppress 
robbery and housebreaking, and the 
harbouring of robbers and house- 
breakers.* — (29th Feb. 18.32.) 

10. All act for the better regulation of 
seamen in the merchant service in the 
colony of New South Wales, and for the 
protection of masters and ships from vex- 
ations suits in the said colony. — (2d 
March, 1832.) 

11. An act for the relief of debtors in 
execution for debts which they arc un- 
able to pay.— (6th March 1832.) 

By Cummaiid of His Excellency the 
Governor, 

Alexanoeh M'Leay. 

Trills under Consideration. A bill to es- 
tiiblisli a Savings* Bank in New South 
Wales, and to provide for the manage- 
ment thereof, and for the security of de- 
posits therein. A bill for regulating the 
rates of tolls or dues to be levied at the 
markets of Sydney and Parnimatta. A 
bill to abolish certain oaths and athrma- 
tions taken and made in the customs de- 
partment of his Majesty*s revenue of New 
South Wales, and to substitute declara- 
tions in lieu thereof. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec. 2fi. At Goulbum Plains, Mrs. Robt. Allan, 
of a daughter. 

Jan. 8, 1832. At Sydney, Mrs. Aldcrson, of 
King Street, of a son. 

9. At Dobroyd, Mrs. Ramsay, of a son. 

14. At Parramatta, Mrs. T. W. Bowden, of a 
daughter. 

22. At Sydney, the lady of C. D. Riddell, Esq., 
of a son. 

Feb. 3. At Sydney, the lady of Capt. Edwards, 
of the 17 th Regt., of a daughter. 

4* At Sydney, the wife or the Rev. George Er- 
skine, Wesleyan minister, of a daughter. 

— At Sydney, Mrs. James L. J.ickson, of a 
daughter. 

8 . At Sydney, the lady of the Rqv. J. Vincent, 
of a son. 
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9. At Sydn^f the lady of Capt. Charles Wal- 
dron. of H.M. 39th Re^.. of a daughter, being 
her fourteenth child. 

At Windsor, the lady of S. North, Esq., 
police mi^Btrate. of a son. 

— At Parramatta, the lady of N. L. Kentish. 
Esq., of a daughter. 

19. At Port Stephen, the lady of J. E. Ebs- 
worth. Esq., accomptant to the Australian Agri- 
cultural Company, of a son. 

S4. At. Sydney, Mrs. Wiltshire, jun., of a son. 

At Sydney, Mrs. Waller, matron of the 
School of industry, of a daughter. 

28. At St. Hillers, Hunter's Diver, the lady of 
Lieut. Col. Dumuresq. of a daughter. 

29. At Windsor, the lady of Deputy Assist. Com. 
Gen. Birch, of a daughter. 

March 1. At Sydney, Mrs. W. T. Cape, of a 
daughter. 

9. At Sydney, the lady of James Norton, Esq., 
of a son. 

iMtay, At Sydney, Mrs. Smidmorc, of a daugh- 
ter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan, 14. At Sydnesy, Mr. J. B. Smithers to Miss 
Ann Newton. 

17. At Liveipool. Capt. Fowler, of the ship 
Eliiaheth, to Jane Catherine, youngest daughter 
of the Rev. R. Cartwright, of the above place. 

21. At Sydney, Mr. Felton Mathew to Sarah 
Louisa, fifth daughter of llichiird Mathew, Es<i., 
of Charlotte-street, Portland-place, London. 

23. At Sydney, Mr. James Darker to Mrs. Ann 
Hughes. 

Feb. 7. At Sydney, Lieut. Bedwell, R.N., to 
Susanna Matilda, second daughter of the late 
Lieut. Ward, of the 1st Rogt., or Royals, and 
niece to the late General Hawkshaw, of the Hon. 
E. I. Company's service. 

9. At Sydney, Mr. William Gunn to Miss Cur- 
rent. 

12. At Sydney. John Wild, iun.. Esq., of Van- 
derville, to Miss Gaudry, of Macfiuaric Grove. 

29. At Newcastle, Mr. George Forbes to Mary 
Ann, eldest daughter of Mr. George Muir, of 
Maitland. 

March 5. At Sydney, Mr. J. H. C<irmach to 
Miss Maria Fulloon. 

6. At Sydney, George Cavenagh, Esq., young- 
est son or Major C'avenagh, county of Wexford, 
to Jemima (Caroline, yuum'cst daughter of the 
late Mr. William Smith, of the commissariat de- 
partment. 

9. At Sydney, John Webb, Esq., to Mary, el- 
dest daxighter of Lieut. W'm. Bell, of the New 
South Wales Royal Veteran Companies. 

12. At Sydney, William John Speed, Esq., 
lieut. col. commandant of the late St. Vincent 
Rangers, and late an officer in the commissariat at 
Van Diemen's Land, widower, to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Rainc, widow. 

April 5. At Parramatta, by the Rev. Tbomaa 
Hassall, the Rev. Ralph Mansfield, cilitor of the 
Sydney Gazette^ to Lucy, eldest daughter of the 
late William Shelley, Esq., of Parramatta. 


DEATHS. 

Dec. 29. At Illawarra, Mr. John Ixingford, bro- 
ther of Mr. Wm. Longford, of the commissariat. 


Jan, 10, 1832. At Newcastle, Dorothy, wife of 
Mr. James Pawsey, late of His Majesty's customs, 
aged 41. 

IS. At Livo-iiool, Anne, wife of Mr. William 
Wilson. 

20. At Sydney, Horatio Samuel, Esq., of Lon- 
don, agc<l 19 years. 

31. At Sydney, Mr. Matthew Gibbon, master 
mariner. 

Feb. 25. Mrs. Sarah Ellison, aged 45, wife of 
Mr. John Ellison, of Parramatta. 

28. At Flushcombe, of inflammation of the 
brain, Robert Luxmore, eldest son of Robert 
Lethbridge, Esq. 

April G, Mr. Thomas Dunn, formerly chief 
constable of Sydney. 


(STapr of <Doob ?Kiopr. 

AVVOINTMENT. 

The Rev. W. G. P. Cooke. B. A., to be chaplain 
to the forces, until his Majesty's pleasure shall 
be made known. 


IIIRTHS. 

May 7. At Stellenbosch, Mrs. George Marsh, of 
a son. 

14. At Clanwilliam, Mrs. Van Ryncveld, of a 
son. 


MARRIAGE. 

May 15. At Cape Town, Major J. G. Griffiths, 
of the Bombay artillery, and principal cummissary 
of ordnance at that presidency , to Frances Eleanor 
Williams, widow of the late f.ieiit. Col. Williams, 
of H,M. 2d, or gueen’s Royals, aiul eliltst daugh- 
ter of Matthew Cooper, Esq., of Exeter. 


DEATHS. 

April 20. At (’ape Town, Mrs. Geesje Wllhcl- 
mina Cocte, widow of the late Jacob van Roeiien, 
Esq. 

2J?. Mr. Robert Buchanan, agc<l 39. 

May 1. Mr. Benjamin Morgan, agwi 4d. 


filauritius. 

MARRIAGE. 

April 28. Lieut. G. J. Weir, 29th Regt., to 
Louisa Catherine, only child of Fred. Dovetoii 
Price, Es(i., colonial secretary. 


DEATH. 

March 18. At Port l.ouis, Jean Jt»seph Mabiilc, 
Esq., aged 74, after a residence of 41 years on this 
island. 
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CASE OF SIR J. £. COLEllROOKE. 

'The Government Gazette has publi.shed 
R report of the proceedings of tlic Delhi 
CoiiunisKion, appointed in 18^9, to itivcs> 
t!gatc certain charges brought by Mr. C. 

'frevelyan, of the Company's Civil 
Service, against Sir James Edward Cole- 
brooke, then resident at tlie Court of 
Delhi ; prefaced by a letter from Mr.'Tre- 
Velyan toLord William Bentinck, explana- 
tory of the circumstances which led to 
that investigation. 

The pamphlet from which the publica- 
tion is made was printed in England, and 
we were aware of its existence. A.s it 
was intended, however, for private circu- 
lation only, and as we had no authority to 
make a public use of it, we restricted 
ourselves to a dry notice of the fact, that 
charges of this nature had been substan- 
tiated agaiii.st a high otticial functionary. 
The details are now, however, before the 
public. 

The charges against Sir J. E. Cole- 
brookc, twelve in number, consist of acts 
of corruption and embezzlement of ]iublic 
property by himself, his family, and his 
dewan, w’ith his connivance. They were 
investigated by a coinmi.ssion. composed 
of Walter Ewer, JOsq. and Charles Mac 
Sween, Esq. We have not space this 
month for the charges : w'e subjoin the 
decision of the Court of Directors, dated 
24th November 18^0: — 

Our Governor General in Council, at 

Fort W’illiam in Bengal. 

1. We now reply to your political let- 
ter, dated the .30th December 1829, in 
which you report the termination of the 
enquiry into the conduct of Sir James 
Edward Colebrookc, and the resolution 
of Government passed thereupon. 

2. Ill yoiir deliberate judgment. Sir Ed- 
ward Colebrookc is fully convicted “ of 
having been in the habit of ac’cepting 
from natives, niizzars in money, and other 
presents of value, and of having appro- 
priated the same, at his discretion, to his 
own use, or to that of others, without ac- 
counting for the same to Government, in 
violation of his oatli of office, — that he 
has further violated his oatli of office and 
the positive orders of Government in the 
sale, on several occasions, of furniture, 
carriages, and other articles of jiroperty, 
to natives of rank, for considerable sums 
of money; some of those transactions 
being of a highly disgraceful and fraudu- 
lent description ; and that by tiis counte- 
nance, conduct, and e.vample, he has per- 
mitted and enabled some of the members 
of his family, and of his dependents, to 
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receive presents, and derive undue pecu- 
tiiary advantages by loan or otherwise, 
from natives, iti disregard of the interests 
of Government and of the obligations of 
his public duty.’* 

3. In this opinion we are compelled 
most reluctantly to concur. Sir Edward 
Colebrookc has been convicted of these 
great offences by evidence too clear and 
irrefragable to be resisted, and w'c arc 
under tlic necessity of adding, that the 
acts of corniption, thus conclusively 
brought home to him, form but a small 
proj>ortioii of those, the commission of 
which has been rendered highly ;>robable 
by the facts which the investigation has 
elicited. The Commissioners and your- 
selves have been most exact observers of 
that rule of justice which prescribes that 
the accu.sed party shall have the benefit 
of the slightest doubt. If the accusations 
which can only be supported by strong 
presumption had been added to the list 
of Sir Edward Colcbrooke’s offences, that 
catalogue would have been greatly swelled# 

4. The persevering imscrupnlous manner 
in which Sir Eilward Colebrookc availed 
himsel, both of his pc*raoiial influence, and 
of the powers attuc'hcd to his high sta- 
tion, to stifle tlie investigation and sup- 
press the inculpatory evidence, his un- 
principled attempts to hea)) odium upon 
liis accusers, his daring assertions, many 
of wliich, it is to be feared, lie must have 
known to be false, in crimination of seve- 
ral distinguished servants of Government, 
and finally, the shameless insensibility to 
the distinc’tion between right and wrong, 
displayed in the ilefeiices which he set iqi 
against several of the charges brought 
against him, display scarcely less morjtl 
turpitude than the offences of which he 
has bc.cn found guilty, ainl would have 
sufficed of themselves to convince us of liis 
absolute iinfitMC.ss For public employment. 

5. We therefore approve of the mea- 
sure which you adopted of suspeinling 
Sir Edward Colebrookc from the servi co, 
until the receipt of our onlers — and we 
feel it due to the respectability of the ser- 
vice itself, and necessary as a security to 
the people of India, against the renewal 
ill time to come of such a system of <*or- 
niption, to dismiss Sir E. Colebrookc fnnn 
our service, and to onler his immediate 
removal from a country, the Government 
of W’hieh he has done all that dcpeinh'd 
upon him to bring into di.sgracc. You will, 
therefore, on the receipt of this dispnteli, 
takcjmmediate measures for the speedy 
return of Sir Edw. Colebrookc to Europe. 

6. We direct that you intimate to Mr. 
Trevelyan, that his public spirit pud intre- 
pidity, in taking upon himself the task of 

(P) 
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bringing^ the delinquencies of Sir Edward 
Colebrookc to ligliti has made a most fa- 
vourable impression upon us, and that lie 
has merited our highest aiiproliation by 
the firmness* energ}’, and prudence with 
which, in spite of difiieulties and disad- 
vantages by no means trilling, he prose- 
cuted the inquiry to conviirtiun. 

7. Messrs. Ewer and Macswceii Iiave 
also entitled themselves to our commen- 
dation, for the manner in which ttieir 
part in this unhappy atfair tms been per- 
formed. 

8. We approi^e of the measures which 
you have taken for the punishment of the 
subordinate participators in the corrupt 
transactions of the lute resident. 

9. You acted judiciously in not insti- 
tuting a prosecution against Sir Edward 
Colebrooke in the Supreme Court, if, as 
you are of opinion, he probably could not 
have been convicted before that tribunal, 
without the personal examination of wit- 
nesses, whose attendance could not liave 
been required consistently with the feel- 
ings and customs of the country — we 
trust, however, that you have not adopted 
lightly, or without the fullest considemtion, 
a determination which must have the 
effect of exempting a great public delin- 
quent from a portion of his merited 
punishment. 

We are, &c. 

THE KHOLES. 

The latest papers received (down to 
the end of March) do not confirm the 
previous accounts of the entire cessation 
of the Khole insurrection. On tlie 
contrary, the Government Gazette of 
March 29 states, “ IiiteUigcncc of another 
melee with the Coles was received yester- 
day, and we arc sorry to hear that Eieut. 
Lawrell and another oflieer arc reported 
to have been wounded. We also learn 
that symptoms of insurrection have shewn 
themselves at Singbhoom.” 

Ensign Macleod died on tliel 1 th Marcli, 
from a wound infiicted by a cliaiice arrow, 
in an affair at Arkee. A letter from 
Buxar, dated March loth, mentions that 
the Kliolcs were proceedingon Sassaram, 
and towards the Rotas Hills ; that other 
tribes had joined them, and that they hud 
a great number of matchlocks men with 
them. 

The Hurkaru, of March ?8, contains 
the following letter, dated Scrat Kal, 
March 22d ; “ We have just returned 
from a flour with the Coles ; we saw a 
great number, and drove them from bill 
to hill ; we attacked in three columns, 
but did not lose a single man; we de- 
stroyed a gredt number of villages and a 
good deal of grain. The only party 
which suffered was a body of about forty 
eavalry. which was stationed on the road. 


too near ttie jungles; the Coles came 
down in great numbers and fired at them 
from behind the bushes, and the troopers 
had no chance ; pistols would not reach 
them, and they could not charge them in 
the jungles, the consequence was, they 
lost three men, and had several hoi*ses, 
and two olficers slightly wounded with 
arrows. We killed the Cole chief, which 
is a good thing, and 1 lio]ie will cause his 
followers to submit. We are now only 
twenty miles from Tamar,** 

Another lettiu*, dated Kootic, March 
19, states that, on the 17tli, an affair 
took place between a ])arty of Rowtears 
(a colony of Rajpoots settled in the 
Khole country) and some Kholcs at the 
village of Kntghiir, in which the latter 
were worsted. On the 20th, Ca]>taiii 
Ewart, with 200 infantry, came up with a 
lM)dy of the insurgents, in deep jungle at 
the foot of the hills, where they liad 
erected huts and collected grain and cattle. 
The Klioles lied to the hills, but five 
sepoys were killed in the pursuit of them, 
besulcs several wounded. The bodies of 
those who fell were barbarously mangled 
by the K holes. They j)ut on the coats 
of the sepoys, and turneil their muskets 
against the party. Their huts and depots 
of grain were ilc‘ troyed, and about 1,0(K) 
head of cattle (not one-tenth of the num- 
ber seen) were driven off. 

Various and coutradi<*tory reports are 
still piiblishi'd respecting the causes of 
the insurrection. A correspondent of 
the Government Gazette reiterates ’ tluj 
us.scrtion, that one of tlie causes was cer- 
tainly an attcini>t to force the cultivation 
of the poppy. We tliink it better to sus- 
pend our opinion till the coinniissioriers of 
iinpiiry make their report. 

Meantime, we trust, lor tlic sake of 
the army, that the Ijarassing service is 
likely soon to end. 

I. AW OF UK A I. mOCERTY. 

A meeting took ])lace in the Town 
Hall on the 2kli Mareli, at which it was 
resolved to petition the lA'gislatiirc for an 
enactment which may confirm all titles to 
landed property derived fiom aliens, and 
may enable them to Jiold and transmit 
landed estates to their heirs and represen- 
tatives. 

Some difference of opinion existed 
amongst the legal speakers as to the 
wording of the ])etition, and Mr. 'i'urtoii 
declared his resolution to give no assis- 
tance in furthering the object for which 
the meeting was convened, on account of 
the apathy of the Calcutta community 
respecting the loss of the reform bill in the 
House of Lords, the ncw.s of which had 
just arrived. “ I believe,** be observed, 
“ in truth, the only way to arrive at a 
public meeting in this country is througfi 
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tlic nicdiuin of tlic po'rket tiiid not of tho 
lii'urt ; siiul wIitMi 1 see so {M'ofoiind an 
apiitliy upon all sii1)jects, save those in 
wiiich your pockets are concerned, I will 
not lend my assistance to a meeting in 
wdiicli your pocketable interests, and 
those alone, arc clfected.'* (loud cheers.) 

CASHMERIAN TRAVELLER. 

Kx tract of a letter, dated Ajmeer, March 
II, 18*j5i. — ‘‘ Amongst others who have 
heen here is the celehrated Cashmerian 
traveller A])h]atoon Zeinann, who arrived 
Jierc on the iitli. The facility with which 
he s])Oi)ks Kiiglish is remarkable, though 
with certain peculiar intonations. lie 
has ac(|iiifcda very strong and classic taste 
for geology and natural sciciu-e, in prose- 
cution of M Jiicli he travelled to Cashmere, 
and is jn’oceeding to Cape Comorin. A 
no less remarkable feature is bis modera- 
tion, feeding sometimes on mere jmrcJicd 
gram, and drinking the ]im])id stream, or 
the produce of the coco; indeedit was 
to his abstineiK'e and coiisequent cha- 
raerter for sanctity that he ascribes his 
safety during the fatal insurrections in the 
city of Cashmere.” — Ilurkaru, 

TIIR CIlINSimAll SCHOOLS. 

I'lie Stinmchar Darjmn has published a 
•* refutation of the calinunies respecting 
the Chinsui'uh schools,’* contnined in a 
letter from a native, wliich appears in a 
preceding part of our present number. 

It is to be regretted that the Editor of the 
.Durjiun ” unhappily overlooketl ** his 
own reply lo that letter, which should 
have ajipeared simultaneously with the 
statement itself, if the latter was known 
to he incorrect. 'Fhe Editt»rof the Durjmn 
testilies to the unwearied diligence and 
the disinterestedness of Messrs. May and 
JVarson. 

FIVE PER CENT. LOAN. 

An official notification, dated 27th 
March, declares that “ the 5tli Class of 
the Promissory Notes, bearing date the 
tUstof March 182.‘J, and standing on the 
General llegister of the Registered Debt 
of this I’residency, ivs. from No. 2,241 
to 2,720, inclusive, amounting to Sicca 
Rupees J ,50,00,000, will be discliarged 
on the 14th June next, on which day the 
interest thereon w'ill cease;” and tlnit 
“ the IVomissory Notes of 1 825-2^, stand- 
ing in the General Register of the Regis- 
tered Debt of this Presidency, viz. from 
No. 1 to 2.50 inclusive, will also be dis- 
charged on the 2d July next, on which 
day the interest thereon will cease.” 

The John Hull observes ; “ The amount 
of this latter payment is understood to be 
sixty lacs ; so that the total disbursement 
will be no less than two crore and ten lacs. 
’When the sixth class of the Old Five 
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l>er Cent. I.oan was discharged last year, 
after the stipulated notice of sixty days, 
the interests of proprietors in Europe, 
who had not themselves taken the pre- 
caution of guarding against the emer- 
gency, were protected in a liberal manner 
by Government, by the issue of treasury 
notes, payable to the order of the parties 
after twelve months, bearing interc.st in 
the meantime at the rate of five per cent, 
payable in bills on the Court of Directors 
at the exchange of Is. lid. The pro- 
prietors of Ikh loan, therefore, resident 
in Europe, having had ample notice that 
its discharge w'as begun, we presume a 
renewal of tiie accommodation in their 
instance will now be deemed uti necessary. 
We may also presume, however, that the 
proprietors in Eiirojie of the loan of 
1825-20’, of which the advertisement now 
published gives the first intimation of dis- 
charge, will be treated with the same 
indulgent consideration as w'us extended, 
under similar c I re u instances, to their 
brother proprietor; of the Old Eoan, as 
far as rcgartls the payment in treasury 
notes bearing interest. They, in common 
with the rest, brivc been already apprised 
of the intended discontinuance of alt bills 
on the Court of Directors on tlieso loans, 
and of course cannot expect a relaxation 
of that point in their favour. Of the 
amount of treasury notes issued last year 
under this arrungeinent, falling due in 
June next, when (heir amount will be 
paid to the atlornies of the parties on the 
spot, we have not any idea. We should 
think it very doubtful, however, if more 
than half of the inleiuled discharge of last 
year has yet taken place ; and it is pro- 
bable therefore that the actual disburse- 
ments now about to be made at the trea- 
sury will be at least three crorcs. The 
present measure must be regarded as no 
less indicative of tbe financial prosperity 
of the Government, than directly con- 
ducive to that of the country at large by 
the great amount of capital it will restore 
to active circulation, and render pro- 
ductive.” 


THE GOVERNOR. 

The Governor and suite were lo leave 
the Presidency on the 20th March, on a 
tour to the provinces. 

niSTOUBANCE AT RANGALORE. 

We regret having to state, that a very 
serious disturbance took place at Banga- 
lorc,_on Monday the 5th instant. This 
being a grand feast day of the Mussulmans, 
they proceeded to their place of worship, 
when to their horror they discovered a dead 
pig at the principal entrance, aiul the walls 
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of thefr mo^ue defiled by crosses, made 
evidently with the blood of the unclean 
beast ; from the circumstance of crosses, 
their suspicions were fixed on the native 
and Portuguese Catholics, as being the 
perpetrators of this outrage. They ruslietl 
in a large body to the Roman Catholic 
Chapel, pulled down and destroyed the 
whole of the inside, and were about com- 
mencing the destruction of the walls, from 
which they were alone prevented by the 
arrival of a troop of II. M. 13th Light 
Dragoons, and detachments of II. M. (> 2 d 
Regiment and Native Infantry. The N. I. 
took possession of the building, and re- 
mained there that night, and the following 
day, whilst the cantonment, bazaars, &c. 
were patroled by H. M. I 81 I 1 Light Dra- 
goons. A reward of five hundred rupees 
has been offered for the apprehension of the 
person or persons concerned in this wanton 
outrage.-— jA/rir/. Gaz» March 14. 

FREEDOM OF THE 1'UESS. 

Fort St. GeorffCf March 16, 18:32. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council, 
having had under his consideration the 
public evil and private injustice arising 
out of the present discordant state of the 
laws and usages afiecting the public press 
at the different presidencies in India, and 
anticipating that Farliamcnt will, at an 
early period, place the right of printing and 
publishing under one uniform system of 
Regulation and Law, that shall be com- 
patible with the peace of society and the 
permanence of the British dominion in 
India, has been pleased to resolve that the 
chief secietary of this Government shall be 
relieved from the duty of revising tlie daily 
Journals at this Presidency’ 

By order of the Right Hon. the Cover, 
nor in Council. 

H. CnAMiEii, Chief Secretary, 
Port St. Geo. Gaz. Miirch 17. 

DEATH OF THE RAJAH OF TANJORE. 

The Maxlras Courier announces the de- 
cease of Maliarajuli liajah Sree Sirfojee, 
Rajah of Tanjore, on the 8 th March, aged 
53, after a reign of thirty -four years. A 
vast concourse of people, amounting to 
100 , 000 , crowded to witness liis remains 
consigned to the flames. His Highne.ss is 
succeeded by his only son. 


jidmiral Owen. — Sir Edward Owen, 
the naval commander in-chief, with Lady 
Owen, embarked on board H.M.S. South’- 
ampion, and sailed for Malacca and Pe- 
nang, from whence, we understand, his 
excellency will proceed to Madras. 

Tills movement will, no doubt, add to 
the disappointment of oiu' warlike friends 


resident in China, who seem still to be 
anxiously expecting his Excellency there 
with his squadron. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that before tlie authori- 
tie# in India incur the great responsibi- 
lity of involving the nation in hostilities 
with China, however just be the cause, it 
is most advisable to await the result of 
the references made to superior authority 
in England on the subject of the late out- 
rage. There is cause to apprehend that 
tlic government at home may not consider 
the matter of the same moment as it ap- 
pears to their own servants and the body 
of British merehiiiits at Canton ; and may 
be opposed to that display of force and se- 
rious intention to employ It, 'which the 
residents in China are now so anxious 
should be made, as the only chance of 
escaping from the annoyances and insults 
to which from time to time they are ex- 
posed from the Cliiiiese, and of obtaining 
security from future oppression and cxtor» 
tion. The advantages of the lucrative 
monopoly of the tea trade, and the great 
interest the Company has, in other re- 
spects, at stake In China, will probably 
make the Directors pause as to their in- 
structions with regard to the course to be 
pursued, and will cause them to look upon 
the sins of the Chinese with more lenient 
eyes than othcrNvisc they would do. 

Tlic sentiments of the Governor-general 
of India on the subject have been made 
public, and no long time can elapse before 
the result of the recent dispatches to Cal- 
cutta by H.M.S. Wolf relative to the in- 
sulting and very cavalier reply to his lord- 
ship’s letter by the viceroy of Canton is 
made knoum. Should the former refe- 
rence to England, and the late one to 
Calcutta, both approve of the immedi- 
ate adoption of compulsory measures to 
teach the Chinese humility and decorum 
towanis foreigners, we shall probably .sec 
his excellency liere again on his way to 
China, attended by his gallant squadron. 
Simj Chron. Feb, 9. 

Murder of Capt, Taylor . — The Singa- 
pore Chronicle contains the particulars of 
the murder of Capt. Taylor, of the barque 
Diedereika, by a Manilla sea'Cuntiie on 
board, in revenge for a blow. 


ilUalarca. 

Tlie expedition against Naniiig had not, 
on the 7th February, marched, but was 
encamped on Baker's plain, in the vici- 
nity of Malacca, awaiting orders to com- 
mence operations. It is said that the pang- 
hooloo, dismayed at the formidable pre- 
parations against him, has sent to one 
or two residents of Malacca, requesting 
them to endeavour to ncgociate with the 
authorities on his behalf, but the latter 
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will aocede to no terms except the un- 
conditional surrender of the pangbooloo 
at Malacca, and tlie delivery of the two 
brass guns. A treaty has been recently 
entered into by Mr. Ibbetsoii, on the part 
of the Company, and the Queen Uegent of 
Riimbowe, who manages tlie adairs of 
that country for her son the nyah, who is 
but a lad. The young rajah, during tlie 
conference, was at Malacca as a kind qf 
hostage. The panghooloo of Nailing 
derived much assistance from lluinljowe 
during the late hostilities. 

The force assembled for the expedition 
iiinoiiTits to 2,(K)0 men. The panghooloo, 
it is said, has no less than 10, (KK) men 
collected from all parts of the Peninsula. 
It was expected that the service would 
be tedious and harassing. The troops, 
however, were in good health and excel- 
lent spirits. 

A curious state-paper, written in 
Nailing, being a Malay narrative of the 
traiises aiul events of the late ex])C(lition, 
put forth on the part of the panghooloo, 
has been translated and published at 
Malacca. 


At the moment of sending tiiis sheet to 
press we have received tlie following 
intelligence from tlie Singapore Chronicle of 
April Wc regret to learn by letters 

from Malacca of the 31st ult. that the 
expedition to Nanning has sustained ano- 
ther loss by the death of an oltii^er, Lieut. 
Harding, of the 2Utii regt. M. N. L, who 
was shot through the neck on the day 
previous, wliilst leading his men, the 
Light Company of the 29tli, to storm a 
stoekade at SuikIoo, near Kuluina- He 
died in the cuiiip on the same night, and 
his rciiiaiiis were carried to Malacca to be 
interred. We learn also that the coolies 
who arc employed in clearing the road to 
Nanning, meet witii considerable pbstruc - 
tioii, the farther they proceed. Several 
skirmishes with tlie enemy have taken 
})lace at Kalaina, Sundoo, and Alor 
Gaja; and twenty-eight stockades have 
been taken already. The troops, how- 
ever, have experienced a loss, of five or 
six sepoys killed, and as many more 
dangerously wounded. It is stated also, 
on credible authority, that no less than 
four native chiefs from different parts of 
the pcuinsula are at Nanning, aiding and 
abetting the panghooloo in his warfare 
against the English ; and that Rajah Alii 
of Rumbowe, our lately-acquired faithful 
ally, who we understand is only son-inJaw 
of the * old woman of Rumbowe/ has 
pledged himself to the panghooloo, that if 
his assistance is required, he will not re- 
fuse it, were he even to devote the five 
hundred dollars lately received froip our 
Government to the lamghoolop's cause.*’ 


The H- C.’8 cruiser C&ve, which was 
reported as preparing for an expedition to 
the eastward, witli a quantity of European 
goods discharged from the Hon. Compa- 
ny’s ship Winchelsea, at Lintin, proceeds, 
we understand, to Bomliay immediately, 
and the project has been abandoned. The 
object in this trip (we only echo the popu- 
lar report) was intended as an attempt to 
open a trade at some other port than that 
of Canton. The Rev. Charles Gutslaff 
was to have accompanied the expedition 
in the capacity of interpreter,— an office 
for which he is most admirably calculated, 
from his intimate acquaintance with the - 
localities, and his uncommon knowledge 
of the Chinese language. 

Since writing the above, we understand 
that iho Lord Amherst has been chartered 
by the Select Committee, for the purpose 
of proceeding on an expedition to the 
eastward, upon the same track as that 
proposed for the Clive — Canton Gaz. 
Feb. 9. 

The Lord Amherst is on the eve of de- 
parture, and the object of her voyage is 
now declared to he only for the purpose 
of commercial experiment, which, from the 
present temper of the Chinese Govern- 
ment towards foreigners, seems to have 
little chance of success, Mr. Lindsay, of 
the Hon. Company’s factory, we learn, 
is to accompany the cxiicditioii. If the 
project is likely to he of service to foreign- 
ers ill Chinn, and conduces to a more ami- 
cable understanding with its haughty and 
overhearing government, we shall rejoice 
in its success. 

The Amherst will not be confined to 
the coast of China alone, hut is to visit 
Corea and Japan. Alter tlie ineffectual 
attempts ot the Russian men of war to 
inspire the Japanese with a friendly feel- 
ing towards them, we can scarcely hope 
for success in accomplishing what Kru- 
scnsterii and others in vain attempted to 
achieve. Those islands, which form the 
northern extremity of the Japanese mnge, 
and which are not strictly governed by 
the laws excluding foreigners from the 
other parts of their country, may possibly 
offer some inducements to a trade in furs, 
which constitute almost the whole of the 
commerce of the natives. -ri&iJ. Feb* 23. 


a0iatii! ISu00ia. 

Further intelligence h^ reached us (in 
addition to the particulars given in our 
]ast vol , p. 204)) respecting tlie war be- 
tween Russia and tlic tribes of Daghestan, 
which seems to be studiously concealed 
from Europe. 
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Daghestan is the country comprised be- 
tween the Caspian Sea, the Sambu (or 
Samura), and the Koysii. The higher 
part is inhabited by Lesghis; the plains, 
extending towards the sea, by the Koo- 
myks, jengutays, Karakaytaks, and Ta- 
basserans. South of a chain of mountains 
which traverses the country are the free 
Tabasserans, and beyond them the Aku- 
shas. Tlie high alps are the abode of the 
Avars, adjoining Georgia on the west; 
the towns of Turku, Derbend, and Kiiba, 
are the chief points occupied by the 
Uussiaiis. 

The wild and independent tribes in this 
country, impatient of the Russian yoke, 
were incited to revolt by the fanatic. Kasi 
JVIoolIah, or Kasi Mahomet, a native of 
a Lesghi village, and said to be the son of 
a Russian deserter. This man has ac- 
cpiired a vast inducnce over the tribes, 
llis original occupation, as a carrier of 
produce, giive him a knowledge of the 
country; he was taught to read and write 
by a moollah, and finally embraced the 
ecclesiastical profession, aii<l began to 
preach a crusade against the infidels. 

He began his hostilities in 18‘i0, but 
open w'ar was not declared till 18.31, when 
he suddenly attacked Tarku, as mention- 
ed in our last account. The Russians 
were at first forced to retreat, but even- 
tually Kasi Moollab was forced to retire 
to the mountains. In August, however, 
he laid siege to Derbend, which was re- 
lieved by General Kokhanov, just in time 
to prevent its falling into tlic hands of the 


Moollah, who v'as again defeated and 
driven to the mountains. 

The Chctchentscs, who inhabit the 
north-east face of the Caucasus, take 
part in this revolt. The Ossetes remain 
faithful to the Russians. 

The war tlius lighted up at all points 
on the left of the military line of the Cau- 
casus, has extended to the right, where 
the mountaineers commenced tiicir in- 
roads ill February and March last. They 
liave passed the Kubuii in several places, 
with the intention of destroying the Rus- 
sian establishments. They have been, in- 
deed, repelled with loss; but as the 
whole mountain-country, from the Cas- 
pian to the Kuxinc, may be said to be in 
a state of iiisurioction, the Russians must 
bring a large force into the field, which 
disease and the uiihealtliiiiess of the cli- 
mate will thin mure rpiickly than the 
weapons of the natives. 

S1u0trjla0tti. 

' SWAN 11 1 V p: 11. 

We regret to find, from the ff'rslcm 
Auslndiun (Swan River paper J of.lanuury 
7th, that ?i sudden scareity has oeciirred at 
the colony, and occasioned great distress. 
Flour and biscuit are not to be had ; and 
every 'sort of grain is scarce. At Free- 
maiitle, the greater part of the popnlution 
is in a state of starvation. Numbers of 
settlers, especially respectable persons, are 
preparing to leave the colony. 
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IMPEKTAL PARLIAMENT. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, Aug. 6, 

Deccan Prize-money — Mr. Warhurton 
rose to present two petitions, one from 
Sir Lionel Smith, late commander of the 
fourth division of the army of the Deccan, 
contending that certain booty captured at 
Foonah ought to be distributed amongst 
his divi.sion, as the actual captors ; the 
other from Sir Thomas Hislop, com- 
inander-in-chief of the Deccan army, 
complaining that the system of distribu- 
tion approved of by the trustees is incon- 
sistent with the law of prize. The lion, 
member detailed the circumstances at- 
tending the capture of the booty in 1817 
and 1818. There were two armies en- 
gaged against the Findarees and Mah- 
rattas; the grand army in tlie north, 
commanded by the Marquis of Hast- 
ings, and the South or Deccan army, 
commanded by Sir T. Hislop. The 
northern army took tlie field in Septem- 


ber 1817, and broke up in February 1818 ; 
the Deccan army took the field in August 
1818, and remained tog:cthcr till March 
1818. The booty, which had realized 
between ^•8(X),000 and £900,000, was 
chiefly taken by the Deccan army under 
Sir T. Hislop. It appeared that, at first. 
Lord Hastings had no intention of claiming 
a share of the booty captured as general 
prize, or to dispute the claim of the 
Deccan army to separate prize-money. 
Subsequently, the Marquis considered 
the two armies a combined army, and, in 
a general order, directed that all jirixe 
captured after the 20th October 1817 
should be distributed amongst tJie troops 
in his Majesty’s service, of the three 
presidencies, engaged in the combined 
operations of the campaign under him- 
self. The effect of this order was, that 
Lord Hastings would take the flag-eighth 
of the booty captured by botli armies. Sir 
Thomas Hislop protested against this 
claim, and appealed to the East- India 
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Company MVnst Lord HastingB* deci- 
sion. Th Jlmmpniiy, as all prize belongs 
to the crown, and is distributed as an act 
of grace to the captors, could take no 
cognizance of the question, and referred 
the appellants to the Lords of the Trea- 
sury, before whom the question wtis 
argued ; and in February 182/3, they pro- 
nounced their decision in a minute, 
which was followed by a warrant under 
the sign manual, dated 2/ld March, laying 
down the principles of the distribution,* 
namely, that the forces engsiged were not 
a combined army, but that the grand 
army in the north and the Deccan army 
were to be considered as independent. 
The M'arraiit, qiioti?ig the mimitc, further 
stated, ** that the most just and equitable 
principle of distribution will be to adhere, 
as nearly as the circumstances of the case 
will admit, to that of actual capture ; and 
although the principle of constructive 
capture must, uiuh'r ccrtmii circumstan- 
ces, in a degree, be .admitted, the dispo- 
sition should be to limit, rather than to 
extend, that principle.** The warrant 
then stated that, witli certain specified 
exceptions, the booty should be granted 
to such divisions of tJie two armies as 
may respectively have captured the same, 
adding : “ as the Commander-in-chief and 
general staff belong to each division, they 
are entitled to participate in the booty 
which may arise from any capture hy any 
division of the army of the Deccan, until 
the said army was broken up on thc /3Ist 
March 1818.*’ A large part of the booty 
taken ill the Deciran, however, was not 
obtained till the army had been broken 
up ; consequently, on tlie principle of 
distribution adopted by the treasury, a 
large amount was imdispos<Hl of, and the 
trustees (the Duke of Welliugtou and 
Mr. Arhutiiiiot) applied forfrcsJi iiistriic- 
tioiis. After iicarin.g counsel, the Lords 
of the Treasury made a second minute on 
the IGth January 182(),* directing that 
booty, acquired as the general result of the 
war, and not by the operations of any 
particular army or division, should be 
distributed among all the forces of all the 
presidencies engaged in the combined 
operations of tlie cam|>aign. Amongst 
the pro])erty thus obtiiined, was a laiTje 
sum belonging to the IVishwa, consisting 
of arrears of rent, debts, ami monies he 
had left in Poonah in the custody of cer- 
tain hankers, which was not dis(!overcd 
by Capt. Ilobcrtsoii, the political agent 
in cliarge of Pooiiah, till .July 1818; and 
the minute directed, , that unless it could 
be proved that such property was in Poo- 
nah when the place was captured, it must 
be considered as acquired by the general 
result of the war. 8ir Lionel Smith was 
in command of the division which took 

• See Aaiat* Jounu^ vol. xx. p. .'iU. 
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Foonah, which division formed part of 
the Deccan army; and consequently, if 
the property was in Poonah at the time 
of its capture In November 1817, the dis- 
tribution ought to be amongst the fourth 
division, Sir T. Ilislop receiving the flag- 
eighth. Sir IJoncl Smith took measures 
to get evidence of the fact, and sent home 
depositions, on oath, of five bankers who 
held the deposits, stating that 8,72,000 
rupees were in their hands at the time of 
the capture of Poonah. Further testi- 
mony from Narroba, the Peishwa*s tn^a- 
siirer, not on oath, was forwarded, as to 
the sum of 5,00,000 rupees. The trus- 
tees expressed no opinion as to the sufli- 
cieiicy of the proof; but, upon the arri- 
val of Sir I/ionel Smith in England, in 
May 18/il, he Icarneil, on ajqilicatiun to 
the trustees, who referred him to tlie Lords 
of the 'IVeasury, who referred him to the 
law officers of the crown, that the proof 
was considered insiiificiciit ; the law offi- 
cers being of opinion, that “ although 
the evidence is such as to raise consider- 
able doubts whether such may not have 
been the fact, it is not so made out by 
proof, as to authorize a distribution of the 
money to the Deccan army, on the ground 
of actual capture.” Sir IJoncl applied 
to the Treasury for a revision of their de- 
cision, rejecting the evidence, or for time 
to procure fresh evidence ; with which 
application their Lordship sdeclincd com- 
pliance. The parties memorialized the 
King in Council ; but in June 1832, an 
intimation was given them by the trea- 
sury, that the booty was about to be 
distributed; and in spite of a second 
apjK'ul to the King in Council, pray- 
ing to be heard on their former petition, 
on the .31st .July a wairaiit passed the sign- 
maiiual, directing the distribution, and on 
the .3d August thi; scale was publislicd in 
the GazrUcy tlic distribution being order- 
ed to eonimence on the 7th. 3'he lion, 
member, after comincntiiig at some length 
on the hardship and injustice of the cii.^c, 
moved an address to his Majesty to sus- 
pend the execution of the warrant of July 
.31st, so far as related to the claims of 8ir 
T- Hislop and Sir L. Smith. 

The Solicitor (rcncral observed that the 
lion, member had omitted to state that 
part of the property in question had been 
claimed hy Narroba and by bis executors 
after his death, as his (Narroba’s) own 
private property, which question had not 
been detennined till 18.3U,* and till then 
no distribution could he made. In order 
to substantiate the claim of Sir Lionel 
Smith to this money, it was iiicumhent 
upon him to prove that it was in Poonah 
at the time of its capture, and he (the 
Solicitor General) distinctly recollected 
that' Captain llohertson expressed his be- 
lief that it was not there at tliat time ; 

* bee AsiaU Journ,, N. S. vol. ii. r* 240. 
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and ^hat it formed no part of the booty of 
Poonah. Yet Captain Robertson after- 
wards came forward with testimony In 
&voiir of Sir Lioners claim. When he 
recollected the mode of proof originally 
resorted to, and the disregard of oaths by 
many who were examined, he could pay 
little attention to the new evidence of- 
fered, which was nothing more than pa- 
pers sent in by individuals not on oath, 
and which went for nothing. He there- 
fore said, that Sir Lionel Smith had not 
satisfactorily made out his claim ; and if 
so, was'tlLC money never to be divided ? 
When was the inquiry to end ? 

The Chancellor of the JExchequer was of 
opinion that, as a solemn appeal had 
been made to the King in Council, that 
appeal should be tried before any distri- 
bution of the booty took place. He 
should, therefore, not resist the address 
to the Crown. 

Mr. Hume complained of the liarsh and 
tyrannical treatment to which Narroha 
had been subjected, and contended that, 
if there was to be another investigation of 
the case, it ought to be considered whe- 
ther justice did not demand that the mo- 
ney should be restored to the heirs of 
Narroba. 

The Chancellor cf the Exchequer said, 
that that case coiild not be re-opened. 
The Court of Rombay gave a decision 
upon it, which was appealed from to the 
Privy Council, which deedded, on the me- 
rits of the case, that the judgment of the 
Bombay Court should be reversed. What 
more could now be done ? 

Tlie address was then agreed to. 

August lOlh. 

Case of Narroha. — Mr. Hume rose 
to present a petition from the agent 
of tiie representatives of Narroha Govind 
Outia, late of Poonah, deceased, res]>cct- 
ing the money taken there, and now 
under dispute. The hoii. Tneinber de- 
tailed the circumstances connecte<l wdth 
the capture of Poonah, and the taking of 
the treasure in question, and maintained 
that the property was unjustly taken from 
Narroha; tliat it was his private pro- 
perty, and that the seeure possession of it 
was guaranteed to him, under the am- 
nesty granted by Mr. Elphinstonc. 

The Solicitor General abstained from 
offering any opinion on the subject; 
which, however, having been twice before 
the Privy Council, must now' be con- 
sidered as finally decided, for as the law 
now stood there was no opening for a 
fresh adjudication. 

Mr. C. Grant agreed with the Solici- 
dtor General, that the proceeding, after 
the decision of the Privy Council, must 
be considered as closed. He had no offi- 
cial knowledge of the facts of the case, 
which occurred before he was in lijs pre- 
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sent office. He was boundj^wever, to 
state, that the two officers mm had been 
referred to (Colonel Robertson and Sir 
Lionel Smith) were men of liigh charac- 
ter for humanity; and of Mr. Elphin- 
stone's regard for the interests of the 
natives of India, it was superfluous to 
speak. 

Tlie petition was then brought up, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Parliament was prorogued by the King 
in person, on the lo'th August. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DECCAN PRIZE MONEY. 

Tlie scheme of distribution announced 
in the London Gazette of tlietkl August, to 
commence on the 7tli, has been suspended 
by the lords of the treasury, by notice in 
tlie Gazette of the 7lh, in consequence of 
an appeal to the Privy Council on the part 
of Sir Tlioinas Hislop and Sir Lionel 
Smith, and of the address voted in the 
House of Commons, pending the appeal. 

Printed statements of the cases of Sir 
T. Hislop and Sir L. Smith have been 
circulated. 'Hie speech of Mr. Warhin ton, 
of which we have given a toleraldy full 
report, embodies the facts contained in tlie 
latter. The stiitement of Sir T. Hislop is 
as follows; — 

nic war, in the course of which the 
capture of Poonah was elfectcd, was con- 
ducted by two separate armies; one called 
the Army of the Deccan, under the com- 
mand of Sir 'I'liomas Hislop ; the other 
the Grand Army, under the command of 
the Marquis of Hastings. These were 
two sepiirate and distinct armies, under 
their respective cominanJers-in-cliief. The 
capture of Poonah was ellectcd by the 4th 
division of the army of the Deccan alone.- 
But, according to the scheme on which the 
lords of the Treasury now threaten to 
distribute the money captured in Poonah, 
not only is tljc whole of the grand army 
to f>e admitted to share in this capture, 
although no part of that army ever fired a 
shot in these operations, or w'ithin hun- 
dreds of miles of them, but the com- 
mandcr-in-chief of that army is to take 
the whole one-eiglith part of the booty, to 
the entire exclusion of Sir Thomas Hislop, 
the commander.in-chief of the army of 
the Deccan, to whom the scheme, in dij/i~ 
ance of all irrcccdcnt and of all his rights, 
allots only the share of an inferior officer, 
although he was as much and as absolutely 
commander-in-chief of the army of the 
Deccan as the Marquis of Hastings was 
commander -in-chief of the grand army ; 
and the Marquis of Hastings was no 
more commander-in-chief of the Deccan 
army than Sir Tliomas Hislop was com- 
mand er-in-cbief of the grand army. 

** Tlie existence of these two armies as 
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separate armii's, iindor distinct com- 
manders-iti'chief, is fully recognised by 
the royal warrants; but in defiance of 
that, and in contradiction of the fact, the 
scheme of distribution incMitiuns the two 
armies as one combined army under one 
commander-in-chief. The existence of a 
coynJbiiied army is a mere fiction. There 
was never any combination, nor any one 
commander-in-chief of both armies. 

Independently, therefore, of the rights 
of Sir L, Smith and the 4th division, on 
tlie ficts above stated, ns actual captors. 
Sir ' Thomas Ilislop claims to share 
equally, as commander- in-cliief of the 
lieccan army, with the Marquis of 
Hastings, as commander-in-cliief of the 
grand army, lie has presented memo- 
rials to tlie Lords of the Treasury assorting 
that right, and he claims to he heard in 
support of it. But his claim is, up to this 
hour, disallowed, without even allowing 
him to be heard by counsel upon the 
subject. 

“ This short outline of the ficts will 
shew', that the claims as to tho'C parts of 
the booty have not received that degree of 
consideration which is necessary lo give 
elfect to the bounty of the crown, in the 
way which the crown has directed, and 
which is sanctioned by uniform usage iu 
such cases,** 

An appeal lias been made to the public, 
on the part of Lord Hastings and the 
grand army, calling upon it to suspend its 
judgment till a st.atcmcnt of facts is laid 
before it, and alleging as follows : 

** That the late lirlarquis of Hastings 
w'as apiiointed, not only commander-in- 
chief at Fort William, but comman<ler-in- 
chief of all the forces. King’s or Coin- 
paiiy*s, in India; and that the command- 
ers-in-chief respectively of Madras and 
Bombay were under his orders. 

‘‘ 'I'hat his Lordship planned the whole 
of the military operations which led to the 
conquest of the several native stiitcs 
opposed to the British power, and that 
during the progress of those operations, he 
directly interfered in many of the details. 

“ That the divisions of the grand army 
were in co-operation with the divisions of 
the Deccan — the camps of some so close, 
that visits passed between the ofliccrs ; that 
Colonel Adams, with one division of the 
grand army, was specially subject to the 
orders of Sir T, Hislup ; and General 
Marshall with another, acting in the very 
heart of Malwa, the chief seat of hostilities, 
and General Brown's attack on Jawud was 
heard by Sir John Malcolm, who actually 
moved to his support^ though stopp 'd cy 
General Brown’s success. All these facts 
have been proved in evidence, after delibe- 
rate discussions. 

** In regard to Sir Lionel Smith's claim 
for certain money said to have been iu 
Pouiiah, which same money is also 
Adat, Jour* N. S^ Vol. 9. No.33. 


claimed by Colonel Piotlicr, as having 
been in Ryeghur when captured by him, 
the lords of the treasury, the trustees, 
and the law ofheers of the crown, have 
never Iseen able to convince themselves 
of the existence of any jiroof at all surti- 
cient to destroy the claims of the whole 
army." 

According to the scale of distribution 
piihlished in the Gazette, the slinre of 
the Comniaiid(T-in-chief is .T.‘I0,987 0.v. 
I*-/. ; that of a Lieutenant-general 1,370 
•L. that of a private 1.3s. 

HOARD OF CONTROL, 

The Right Hon. Holt Markenzie, for- 
merly secretary to the government at Cal- 
cutta, has been appointed a member of tJji* 
India Board by the present ministers, but 
without salary. — Juttnbtir^k Papci'. 

ICINo’s LEVKES. 

Tlie fullowliig were prescMited to his 
Majesty ; — 

yiui'UHt l/>. 

The Rev. Wm. K.' Fletcher, ehapl.iin to the 
lion. E. I. iTompany, rni his (‘ippoiutirieiit. 

M:ijor Welhenill, of the Royal llegt., tt) present 
an historical account of the Royal Re^riuienl. 

C'apt. Flowers Williams, on his return to India. 

Aui^usf t>4. 

C.'ipt. .Schoinhenf (late commodore), on his re- 
turn from the (.’ape of liood Hope. 

Maj. (leii. N icolay, on Iris appointment to the 
government of Mauritius. 

Lieut. Robe, assistant military secretary at Mau- 
ritius. 


PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES 

(SERVINO IN THE EAST.) 

Fool (at Bombay). Kns. Francis Smith, from 
/•'lih rcgL, to be lieut. by purch., v. Graham (;>7 
.filly .‘t:?) ; Lieut. T. R. Auldjo, from h.p. unat- 
tached, to be lieut., V. Arch. (.'umpiKdl, who exclt. 

(•'» Aug.) 

iith Foot (at R(>mh:iy\ Ideut. E. W. \'oun", 
from .*i:kl IL^gt., lo be lieut., v. Maude, who exch. 

(27 .Inly .*12). 

Vtth Foot (ill Bengal). J. W. Forbes to he ens. hy 
purch., V. t.risljorne wluxsu app. h.^s not taken 
place (Jl Aug. .'J2) ; Ens. (Jeo. Newton, from :j.>ih . 
F., to be lieut. by jiurch., v. (.'-ampbell who retires 
(17 do.) 

2i)th Fifot (at Bombay). Ena. A. C. D. Bentley, 
from aoth K., to be lieut., v. Kennedy cashiereil 
by sentence of a general court-martial (17 Aug. 

:i2) ; Lieut. G. R. Langley, from h.p. Royal West 
India Rangers, to be lieut., v. Bentley ai»p. to 
.'iUth Regl. (24 do.) 

:n.vf Foot (in Bengal). Ens. J. (). Munton, from 
F., to lie lieut., v. Bower, prom, in 4i{lli F. 

(17 -Aug. .'12) ; Lieut. G. C. Marshall to he capt. by 
l>urch., V. I/Estrange, who lelires (24 Aug.); 
Ens. Wm. Fortune ter he lieut. by purch., v. Mar- 
shall (24 do.) I Lieut. A. M. 1. Duruford, from h.p, 
(ioth Ilegt., to be lieut. by purch., v. Munton 
.app. to;i'td Regt. (.M do.); Win. Maule (o be ens. 
by purch., v. Fortune (24 do.) 

4llt/i Foot (at Madras). Lieut. G. J. Bower, 
from .'list F., to be capt., v. Liudesay dec. (17 
Aug. 32). 

Mtfi Ffttyi (at Mmlras). Ens. D. Macdonald to 
be lieut., v. Wright dec. (2 J.an. :12) ; C’..det Wm. 
Taylor to lie ens., v. Macdonald (17 Aug.l 

Foot (in Ceylon). Brev. Col. Edward Dar- 
Icy, from h.p. unattached, to lie caiit., v. Geo. 
Cnichcttter, who exch. rec. dif. (24 Aug. 32). 

78fh Fciofdn Ceylon). J. W. Collins to be en.». 
by purch., v. Sniitli prom, in 2d regt. (27 .Inly .3-). 

Foot (in Mauritius). Lieut. Ediii. (-’ox to 
be capt. by purch., v. U.xms;iy who retires; 2d- 
Lieut. Lord John Chichester to be Isl-lieut. by 

(G) 
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purch., ▼. Cox; and 2d-lieut C. U. Fitzroy Vigors. 
Aom Ceyl. Regt.. to be 2d-lleut.« v. Lord John 
Chichester (all 10 Aug. 32). 

Ceylon Regt. Lieut. S. S. Lynch, from h.p. un- 
attached. to be lieut.. v. R. G. Davidson, who 
cxch. (3 Aug. 32) : Trevor Chute to bo 2d-11eut. 
by purch.. v. Vigors app. to 07th Regt. <10 dOb) 


Alfred, TapW, for Madras; from Deal.— 
Upton Caetle, Duggon. for Bombay and Ceylon ; 
Eleanor, McTaggart, for Bombay ; II. C. Ch. S. 
Georgiana, Clement, for Bengal ; La Tielle Alli- 
ance, Arkcoll, for ('ape and Madras; and WiUUitn 
Thompson, Ktewart, for Cape and Mauritius ; all 
from Portsmouth. 


(* The 21st Regiment has been ordered to proceed 
to New South Wales by detachments, as guards 
over convicts. 

The 39th and 63d Regiments arc ordered from 
New South Wales to Madras. 

The 4Gth and 48th Regiments are ordered from 
Madras to England. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 


ArrivalM. 

July 29. Constitution, Lucas, from Cape of 
OckmI Hope loth May; at Gravesend. — AuoLTsr 5. 
Mary Ann, Jacks, from V.D. Lantl 2Ht)i Feb., and 
Cape 20th M^ ; at Plymouth. — 5. Julinna, Tar- 
butt. from Bengal 2(ith Feb., and Madras loth 
March ; off Portsmouth.— 6. Surrey, Kemp, from 
N. S. Wales 1st March, and Bahia 2.3d May ; Mar- 
garet, Biddle, from Mauritius 20tli March, and 
C'auc 24th April ; Barbara, Dunn, from Ca|)c ; 
and H.C.S. IVinchelsea, Burt, from (!hiua 2d 
March; all at Deal. — 6. Test, Leylxiurn. from 
Mauritius Oth April; oil* Falmouth. — 6. Kt mouth, 
Warren, from Bengal 15th March; oil* the Wight. 
— 7* Bfizabeth, Hill, from Mauritius IHth April; 
off Margate. — 7* Hoyul Saxon, Petrie, from uen- 

? :al 2."ith March ; at Liverpool.— 8. Jane, llaigrie, 
rom N. S. Wales 5th Marcli ; at Gravesend.— H. 
Princess Charlotte, hIcKean. from Bengal 18th 
March ; and Columbia, Kiikwooil. from Bombay 
19th March; both at Liverpool.— 9. Charles Kerr, 
Brodie, from Bombay. Ceylon .Td Marcli, and Cape 
6th May ; at Gravesend. — 12. II. C. .S. Mangles, 
('arr, from China 10th Dec., and Quelicc 17th 
.Tuly : and I^tus, Summerson, from N. .S. Wales 
4th March ; both at De.il. — 12. Mary, Marchant, 
from Mauritius 17th April ; at Leith. — 13. Thetnlo- 
sia, Todd, from Bombay 7th March ; at Graves- 
end.— 16. Integrity, Ord, from N. S. Wales 14th 
March; oirMamatc.— 19. rli/ri/fn, Chalmers, from 
V. D. Land 16tn April ; at Gravesend. — 19, Caro- 
line, Parker, from N.S. Wales 12th Aiiril; at Deal. 
—23. Herculean, Battershy. from Bengal 3d April ; 
at Liveriiool. — 26. Calcutta, Bowman, from Bom- 
tey 28th April; at Cowes (for Stockholm;. — ^27- 
StrathfieMsay, Harrison, from N. S. Wales and 
Bahia ; at Deal. — 27- Dryadc, Heard, from N. S. 

Wales ; at Deal ^28. Iceni, Lucy, from Siiiga- 

ixire 10th April ; at Gravesend. 


Departures, 

July 2G. Bland, Callan, for Bengal; from 
Liverpool. — 97 . Annandale, Fergusson, for Bom- 
bay: from LiverpiKil. — 28. Clorinda, .Steele, for 
Mauritius; and Fanny, Currie, for N.S. Wales 
(with convicts) ; both from Deal. — 29. Sophia, 
Thornhill, for Cape and Bengal; Susannah, Wal- 
ker, for Cape ; ParmcUu, Gilbert, for N. S. Wales 
(with convicts); and Marlborough, Middleton, for 
Mauritius; all from Deal. — 30. Malcolm, Eyles, 
for Bengal ; Emerald, Melville, for Ca{ie ; and 
Leslie, Hogg, for ditto; all from Deal. — .'10. Jones, 
Roper, for Batavia; from Cowes.— Avgv.st 2. 
Stirling Castle, Fraser, for Bombay ; from (>rcen- 
ock —4. Sir Edward Paget, Pollock, for Bomliuy ; 
from Deal.— 5. Pnnee George, Adams, for Bom- 
bay ; and Durkenjield, Ridtlcll, for V. D. Land 
and N. S, Wales ; both from Deal.— 7 . Clyde, Ire- 
land, for Cape and N. S. Wales; from Liverpool. 
—8. H.(^. Ch. Ships Lord Amherst, Hicks, and 
Bencoolen, Tullls, both for Bengal ; from Deal — 
8. Ladv Nugent, Percival, fur Cape and Bombay ; 
from Portsmouth.— 8. Helen Mar, Benson, for 
V. D. Lantl ; from Deal.— 9. Ocean Queen, Jame- 
son, for Mauritius; from Deal.— 10. Roxburgh 
Castle, Denny, for Bengal; from Portsmouth — 
10. John Hayes, Worthington, for Bengal ; from 
Greenock.— 12. James Fattison, Bolton, for Cape 
•nd Bengal ; and York, Spratley, for V. D. Land 
(with convicts) ; both from Portsmouth.— 13. Pa- 
lambam, Willis, for V.D. Land and N. S. Wales; 
from Deal.— 17 . H.C. Ch. S. Ann and Amelia, 
Compton, for Bengal: from Portsmouth — 20. 
Lord WiUiam Bentinck, Hutchison, for Madras 
and Bengal 1 from Portsmouth. — 20. Rosslyn Cas- 
tle, Richards, for N. S. Wales (with convicts); 
from D^( vlft Dublin. — 21. Royal William, Carr, 
for Mauritius ; from Liver|>ool.— 22. Lotus, Wil- 
son. for Bengal ; from Greenock.— 24. Guardian, 
Sinclair, forN. S. Wales ; from Deal.Y26. Bal- 
tic, Katelock, for Manilla ; from Liverpool.— 26. 


FASSENGKRS FROM INDIA. 

Per Columbia, from Bombay : the Rev. A. Goode 
and lady ; Mr. Webb, civil service ; Mrs. Cogaii ; 
Mrs. Ilenderson; two Misses Henderson; Mrs. 
Ramsay and two children; Dr. Rocke; Lieut- 
Shlpwith; Ens. Nevett; Mr. Robert Mansfield; 
Miss M. Willoughby; Capt. .fobn ixiuard. (Mr. 
U. Allsopp was left ut St. Helena). 

Per H.C.S. Larkins, from China: Mr. IloUings- 
worth. — From .St. Helena: Mr. Magnus. 

Per Kxnuiuth, from Bengal : Mrs. Mack and 
servant ; Lieut. G. ('. Armstrong, Mr.«». Armstrong, 
and servant ; Lieut. II. Hickman; Lieut. Lynch; 
(>apt. H. Fendail; Mr. Chas. Commeliiic; Lieut. 
A. Whittell; Mrs. Whittell ; Dr. Uoyle; Dr. D. 
Boyter; l.ieut. L. W. (iilison: Mr. W*. WbitUikcr ; 
Mr. (!has. Groves; Mr. D. Seaton; Mr. Evai» 
Campbell; five children ; two servants. 

Per Surrey, from New South Wales : Four steer-, 
age p.'issengers. — From Bahia: tlie Manpiis of 
Tanbatee, the Marchioness of ditto, ami family. 

Per Charles Kerr, from Cape of Good Hope: 
II. T. Travers, F%sc;., H.C.S,; two servants. 

Per Juliana, fioni Bengal: Mrs. Graham ; Mrs. 
Douglas; Mrs. Wright; Mrs. Wight; Major 
Graham, Bengal artillery : ('apt. Douglas; ('apt. 
Wright; ('apt. Wight; C'apt. Ileyman ; Mr. Ro- 
bins; Mr. Bailey, civil servant ; 20 children. 

Per Jane, from New .South VVales: Dr. llirnle, 
R.N.; Mr. C. Uoarh; Mr. H. J. Holden ; Mrs- 
Holflen and three chlMren. 

Per Lotus, ftroin New South Wales; Mr. W. 
Wills ; Mr. Stocl ; Mr. Thompson; Mr. Seders. 

Per Auriga, from Van Diemen's Land: Dr. 
Roberts. R.N. ; T. W. Boyos. Esri. ; Mrs. Briggs ; 
Mr. Chuhners ; Mrs. Robinson and two children ^ 
Mr. Butler; Mr. HiMiper. 

Per Herculetm, from Bengal : (.'apt. Thompson. 
Per Strath fektmy, from New South Wales : Dr. 
Ross, R.N. ; Lieut. Holman, R.N., the blind 
traveller; (TaiW. Saiimeraz, M.M.S. JSWym ; 1). A. 
C<Nn. Oci*. Wilson; Mrs. Wilson and two chil- 
dren; Capt. Sturt, .39th Regt.; Mrs. Martindale, 
relict of Dr. Martindale, H.M. l/th Regt.; 132 
invalids ; 4 seamen. 

F,rpeeted, 

Per Ganges, from Bengal : Mrs. Nisbett; Mrs. 
Gordon ; Mrs. Vos anil child ; Major Gorrlon ; 
Capt. Smyth; ('apt. Irvine; Lieut. McNair; 
Lieut. Todd; Rev. Mr. Christie; Mr. Fisher! 
18 charter-party i>assengers. 

PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Sir Edward Paget, for Bombay: Lieut. 
Candy and laity ; Mr. and Mrs. Cooper and fa- 
mily : Lieut. Bennett ; two servants. 

Per Roxburgh Castle, for . Bengal : Sir B. Mal- 
kin and family ; Major Hardy ; Mr. Brougham ; 
Major Lloyd and family ; Mr. and Mrs. Earle ; 
Miss Berry; Mr. Pillar ; Mr. Grant; Mr. Tul- 
loch ; Mr. Carr and two children; two Misses Gil- 
more; Miss Grdc; Miss Todd; Lieut. Macrea 
and lady; Mr. Conneron: Mrs. Becham, Mrs. 
Walker, and a female servant. 

Per Upton Castle, for Bombay : Capt. and Mrs. 
Law; Lieut, and Mrs. Mayor; Capt. Kennctt ; 
Lieut. C. Clarke; Lieut. Ennis; l)r. Hulton; 
Misses Lc Moir, Hawkins, and Shakespoar ; Mas- 
ter Law ; seven charter-party passengers. 

Per Ijady Nugent, for Bombay : Mr. Carey j 
Mr. King: Mr. Phillips; Mr. Morgan, &c. 

Per Bencoolen, for Bengal: Capt. Denham; 
Mr. Clark. 

Per James Pattlaon, for Bengal : Lieut. Fraser ; 
Dr. Murray; Mr. and Mrs. .S toco uctor and child. 

Per Ann and Amelia, for Bengal: Capt. Thomp- 
son ; Dr. Meilis ; Mr. Robertson, cadet ; Miss 
Davidson ; Miss Short ; Mr. PHtar ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Shephard. 

I*er Zenvbin, for Bengal : Capt. Marshall ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Sutherland ; Miss West: Miss Turner; 
Mr. D. Gordon ; Mr. and Mrs. Holroyd; Lieut. 
Buttley ; Mr. I. H. Farmer ; Messrs. Wm. and Jos. 
Grant ; Mr. Reed ; Mr. Beatson. 

Per H. C. Ch. S. Georgiarut, for Bengal: Dr. 
and Mrs. Campbell: Capt. and Mrs. Wallace; 
Miss Moorsom; Miss McLean; Capt. Dowell; 
Capt. Knox ; Mr. Gardner, cadet ; Mr. Cox, 
Assist. Surgeon. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIHTHS. 

' Juljf 15. At fiCA, on Ixsard the nlilp Juliafuit on 
the passage from India, the lady of Tapt. George 
Wright, of the 4!)t1i Uegt. Madras N.I., of a srni. 

1(5. The lady of Lieut. Col. the lion. Leitcstcr 

F. Stanhope, of a daughter. 

5(5. At Kensington, the lady of Alfred Tomlins, 
Es(p, of the lion. E. 1. Company’s service, of a 
son. 

Aug. 2. At Ross, enuntv Wexford, the lady of 
Lieut. Col. Caraway, of the lion. E. I. Cfimpany’s 
service, of a son. 

1!». At 7f l*ortiand-place, the l.idy of Sir Henry 
Willock. of a son. 

iMtdy. At Houlognc-sur-Mer, the lady of M.a- 
jor Oslx>m, East-lndia Cuinp<iny’s service, of a 
daughter. 

MAUKIAGFS. 

July 22. At Coldstream, D.avid J.aincs Staig 
Thorhiirn, F.sq., M.D., of the Hon. E<ist Intiia 
C'oninany's service, to Louisa Thorn .Siuet, only 
daughter of J. F. Sinet, Esq., Plymouth. 

24. At Otjver, Major John Oanipbcll, Bengal 
army, to Emily, relict of the late Lieut. C. B. 
Leicester, and daughter of the lute William Ley> 
cester, Esep, Bengal civil service. 

— .\t Foolc, W. (^>llins, Esq., of the Hon. E. 
I. Coinpany’H service, to Louisa, only daughter of 
the late T. Adcy, Esq., of that town. 

— At Hampstead, Middlesex, Rich Quinn Slec« 
man. Esq., only son of the late Capt. H. Slocman. 
of Whitchurch, Devonshire, to Anno, only 
daughter of the late Colonel Evans, of the Hon. 
E. 1. Company’s service, and niece to t.'ol. De 
Lacy Evans, M.P. 

27* At CImpcI, Major P. Barclay, late of the 
I4tlj Regt. Madras N.I., t<i M.ujory (iciUmd, 
daughter of the late Robert .Arnott, Esep, of 
Ciiapel. 

Aug. 1. At l*enogocs, Montgomeryshire, the 
Rev. Win. K. Fleti'ner, M.A., chaplain to the 
Hon. K. 1. Coinjiany, to Miss Jewslmry. 

— John Walter Kyan, Es<p, youngest son of 
the late General Fr.incis Kyan, of the Hon. E. I. 
Company’s service, to Mary, only daughter of the 
late John Murphy, Esq., long rcsidc»t at Ghent. ' 

7. yVt SI. (ioorge’s, Hanover-sqnaro, Alexander 

G. Van Homrigh, Esq., of the !fc>th Regiment, 
third son of P. Van Homrigh, Esq., late M.P. :ind 
recorder for l)roghe<la, to Maria, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late ColonelJaines Siiiilh, of the Hon. 
Eiut-lndia Company’s service. 

!1. At St. Jaincvs, Westminster, Lieut. Col. 
Elliott, Hon. E. 1. Company’s service, of Barley 
House, Plynioutti, to Catherine Charlotte, 
daughter ot the late Andrew Tracey, Esq., of 
Gascoyne-place, Plymouth. 

— AtGillingliaiu, H. W. C<iultman, Esq., 2fith 
Regt., to Louisa, only daughter of the late Major 
John Stuart Schncll, of the Deiigal army. 

11. Harris Prendergast, Es<]^., of Liucoln’s-inn, 
Imrrister-at-law, clilest son of Col. Jert’ery Pren- 
dergast, military auditor general at Madras, to 
Hahnah Mary Elizabeth, only daughter of tfio 
Rev. Thos. Fry, rector of Emlx>rton, Rucks. 

l.'i. At Southampton, Beauchamp, third son of 
the late Lord t’harUs Beauchamp Kerr, grandson 
of the late Marcpiis of Lothian, and capt. of the 
3.1111 Regt., to Caroline Eliza, youngest daughter 
of the late James Irwin, Esq., of the Hon. £.1. 
Company’s civil service. 

— At St. Mary’s, nryanstonc-sqtiarc, Capt. C.ar- 
pr-nter of the Madras army, to Eliza Margaret, 
lirth daughter f)f the late K. F. Mackenzie, Esq., 
of Montngu-street, Portinan-square. 

Id. At Cheltenham, Henry Bold, youngest sou 
of the late Joshua Williams, Esq., of Perridge 
House, in the county of Devon, to Anne, eldest 
daughter of the late Major Hodson, of the lion. 
E. 1. Company’s service. 

21. At Pilion Church, William Clerk, Esq., of 
the Bombay civil service, to Maria, third daugh- 
ter of the late Major Thomas Clerk, of West- 
holme House, in the county of .Somerset. 

— At Dublin, Major Harrison, of the.llon. E. 

1. Company’s Madras Horse Artillery, to Mari- 
anne, eldest daughter of Abraham Colies, Esq. 
M.D., of Stephen’s Green. 

Ijfttely. At Caherciveen, county Kerry, Mr. 
John Roche to Miss Mary Ann O’CVonncll, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. Jeftrey. O’Connell, and niece to 
I'apt. Ross, of the Hon. E. 1. t’onipany's service. 
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IJEATHS. 

May 11. On his p.assagc in the Iloyal Sfijcrm, from 
C?alcutta to England, Lieut. Fagan, of the Hon. 
E. I. Company’s service. 

June 21. At the Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst, of spasmodic cholera, Ninfan Bruce, Esq., 
A.M., for upwards of twenty ye^rs surgeon of that 
esLahlishment. Mr. Bruce formerly served in the 
IWIlh regt. of Foot in the West Indies, at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and in India. Of late years he made 
the oriental languages his study, and was a profi- 
cient iu the Persian, Arabic, and Sanscrit lan- 
Kuages. 

2.1. At liCigh, Frorac, Somersetshire, George 
S.argeaiit, Esq., colonel on the Bengal establish- 
ment. 

.fitly 2. At llal Unrobe, of cholera, aged 2(5, 
Assist. Surg. G. R. Watson, tl’kl Regt. 

PJ. In liondon, of spasmodic cholcraj in his 21st 
year, Arthur Luinley Davids, Esq., mcmlier of 
the Asiatic Society of Paris, &c. He was author 
of ** A Grammar of the Tutkisli Language.” 

22. At PkMlmont House, near Girvan, Archi- 
liidd, youngest son of Dr. A. Young, of the Hon. 
E. 1 (.'omi>any’s service. 

2:1. At Camberwell, John Allen Montgomery, 
Esq., ageil 4.b, formerly of the Hon. E. 1. Com- 
pany’s service in the !H.h regt. N.I. 

25. At Elle, Fife, Mr. James M’Pherson, late of 
Calcutta, East-lndics. 

2(i. At Park Crescent, Harriet, wife of the IIou. 
J. T. Leslie Melville. 

211 At Dundee, of rholer.'i, after a few hours of 
severe suffering, Lieut. Col. W’illiam Forrest, of 
the Hon. East-lndia Compfany's service, and for 
many years inspector of iniiilury stores. 

— Agccl 21, Sophia, wife of Alfretl Tomlins, 
Escj., of the ll.C. ship 

In Queen’s-row, Pcntonville, C.apt. Francis 
.Smith Wiggins, of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s 
service, age(i 44. 'Fhe deceased cut his throat in a 
state of temporary insanity. 

Aug. 3. At Bunifoot, In Dumfriesshire, Miss 
Wilhelmlna Malcohn, in her iMJth year. 

.1. AlDiilwirh, William Itaincock, Esq., of the 
East-lndia House, in the tidth year of his age. 

(». At Hendon, MiddKsex, in his 2iith year, of 
brain fever, Mr. James Pearson, youngest son of 
the late Cant. Pearson, of the Hon. K. I. ('om- 
pany’s naval service. 

11. Frances Mary, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
ileiij. Bailey, late missionary in India, and. now of 
Dcv»slnirv. 

13. .Xt f’ortsmouth, Lieut. Col. Thos. Fcther- 
stf>ne, of the IIou. E. 1. Company’s service, Ben- 
gal establishment, aged 73* 

— At Mid-CaUler, tJeorge llastie, Esip, for 
inerly of the Island of St. Helena. 

15. At Uppti Tnlso-hill, (diaries Whitehill, 
Esq., aged lij, after a residence nf 4(> years at 
Bombay, in the East-Indies, wiicncc he liad but 
rccenlly relurneil. 

— At .Southfield, Robert Colquhoun, Esq., of 
the .nil Regt. Boinliay N.I. 

17. In tlie 7nth year of age, at his house in Port- 
laud-place, Samuel Pc.ich, Esip, of Idlecote, 
Warwick.shire, and formerly of the East-lndia 
Company’s service iu China; where he was highly 
respectcu for his talents .and integrity Ixith by the 
Chinese and foreign residents. The simplicity of 
his manners, the warmth and sincerity of his 
friendship, and his natural love of justice and 
honour, secured to him the esteem of his family 
and friends, by whom his name will ever be 
cherished with feelings of affection and respect. 
Those who enjoyed his familiar intercourse, and 
the treasures of nis superior .and well-stored mind, 
were ardently attached to him; deeply as they 
lament his loss, they derive consolation from the 
hope, that the firmness of his Liith, the rectitude 
of his principles, and the exemplary patience, 
humility, and resignation with which, under pro- 
tracted sufferings, no contemplated his approach- 
ing dissolution, may, through our Saviours merits, 
meet with that reward which he has promised 
to the good and pure in heart.— (Fn>»i a Corres- 
pendent). 

19. At Ram^ate, Miss Janet Ross, sister to 
Capt. Daniel Ross, marine surveyor-general, In- 
dia. , _ , 

21. At 1Ply mouth, Capt. Bligh, East-lndia 
CompfAy’s service. 

22. In Hereford-strcct, after a long and tedious 
illness. Lady Lowe, wife of Lieut. Gcii. Sir Hudson 
Ixiwc. 


Home Intelligence. 
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PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [Sept. 


N.B. The letters 'P.C, denote prime cost, or manujiicturers* pt ices ; A. admnee (per cent,) on the same g 
D, discount (per cent.) on the same.— ‘The bazar maund is equal to 1)2 1b. 2 oz. 2drs., and DMIbnsar 
niaunds equal to \\y\ fnetory maunda. Goods sold by Sa. Rupees tt. nids. produce ,'i to ll per cent, more 
than when sold by Ct.llttpees F. nuts. — The Madras* Caiuly is equal to 5001b. The Surat Candy is equal 
to 746^ lb. The Pecul is equal to 133j lb. The Corge is 20 pieces. 


CAIXUTTA, April 12, 18132. 


n.s.A. Rs. A. 

.Anchors S.t.Rs. cw(. 15 0 Cd), 20 0 

Dottles .IINUO 0 —11 0 

C'oa)s D. md. o !) 

Copper Sheathing, 10-40 . .P.md. .'lit 12 — 40 o 

— - Hrasiers’, 40-120 do. 4o 0 — 42 0 

Thick sheets do. 

Old Cross do. .*)5 4 — 35 ll 

Boll do. 35 12 — 37 0 

Tile «lo. 34 0 — :)(» t) 

Nails, assort do. 30 0 — 30 12 

Peru Slab Ct.lls. do. 30 0 — 30 O 

Russia S:i. Us. do. — — 

I’opperas do. 18 — 1 10 

Muslins, assort | see remarks. 

Varn 1(! to 13 i mor. 0 5\ — 0 «\ 

do., 130 to 102 do. O 7 — O » 

Ciillery 25 I). 

(f1a.ssand Earthenware P. C. — :)5 1). 

Hardware P. C. — 

Hosiery P. C. — 30 D. 


Ks.A. Ilfi.A. 

Iron, Swedish, so.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 4 4 4 5 

hat ilo. 4 4 — 4 12 

English, gq do. 2 2 — 2 « 

Hat do. 2 0 2 14 

Bolt <lo. 2 0 — 2 14 

' .•'heet do. 3 8 — 4 0 

>—• Nails cwc. 8 0 — 15 0 

Hoops. K.md. 3 0 — 3 0 

Koiilledge cwt. 10—11 

Lead, Pig P.ind. 4 12 — 5 5 

Sheet do. .5 7 *— 3 14 

Millinery 40 IJ. 

Shot, paleut Irag 

Spelter Cl.Rs. F. ip.a. 5 5 — 

Stationery 13 0 — 

Steel, EnglKii Ct.lls. F. nul. 7 8 — 

Swedish do. !) 0 — 

'J'iii PI ites Sa.Rs. bdx 10 0 — 

Woollens, Druad clotb, line • -yd. 2 4 — 

coarse 14 — 

Flannel fine t» 9 — 


3 7 
P. 1-. 
7 12 
9 8 
17 0 
2 12 
1 10 
1 8 


l\rADRAS, March,?, 18:)ii. 


Dottles 

Rs. 

...100 10 


Rs. 

12 Iron llootis 


Rs. 

21 


Rs. 

23 

(’upper, Sheathing 

caiuly .300 


a35 Nails 



. 

Cakes 

niii 

. .do. 205 
. .do. 250 
. .do. 210 

— 

270 Lead, Pig 

On. 

40 

42 

— 

45 

48 

I.** A. 

N.iils, aKSfirl. 


220 MiDi'U'cy 


15 


Cottons, (’hinlz 

2oA. 

__ 

25 A. Shot, patent 

20 A. Spelter 


10 



15 A 

Muslins and Ginghams 

15A. 

. ..... 


32 


.'J5 

Longcloth 


. — 

20 A. Stationery 

P.C. 

— 

5 D. 


Cutlery, fine P.C. — 

Glass and Earthenware lOA. — 

Hardware 15D. — 

Hosiery 15A. — 


Iron, Swedish, sq. 

English sq 

— FlrfS and bolt. . . 


candy 35 — 

....do. 21 — 

do. 21 — 


10 I>. Steci, English candy tM) 

25 A. Sweuish do. 105 — 13<1 

20 1>. Tinplates box 21 — 22 

20 A. Woollens, Broadcloth, line P.C. — 10 D. 

42 coarse P.C. — 10 I). 

23 Flannel 15 A. — 20 A. 

23 !, 


liOMlIAY, April M, 18;52. 


Rs. 

Anchors cwt. 14 

Bottles, pint doz. ^ 

i:oals chald. 18 

Copper, Sheathing, 10-32 ... -cwt. 05 

Thick sheets do. 04 

Ingots do. .W 

Bolts do. ,W 

Cottons, Chintz ^ 

— — other goods J 

Yarn, No. 2.'5 loOO lb a 

l!utlcTy, table. 20 D. 

Gloss and Earthenware 10 D. 

Hardware. P.C. 

Hosiery — i hose only 25 A. 


Rs. . Rs. R.S. 

22 : Iron, .Swctlish, bar. St. candy 491 ^ 0 

— ^ ;; English, do do. "M — o 

— 29 ^ Hoops cwt. 0 — )) 

— 00 Nails do. 14 — 22 

Plates do. 7 — 71 

; Roll for lad ts St. candy .32 — o 

do. for nails do. 30 — 45 

Lead, Pig cwt. 91 — 0 

5’ Sheet. do. 9—0 

remarks. , Miinn„y lOA — 20 A. 

I .Shot, patent cwt. 11 — 12 

— I ; Spelter do. 7' — 0 

' Stalkmery D)D. — 0 

— 20 D. Steel, Swedish tub 15 — 0 

:,Tin Plates box 18 — 0 

— — j Woollens, Broad cloth, flue • -yd. 8 — 10 

i: coarse 1 — 2 

! Flannel, fine 9 I 


CANTON, March 17, 18.32. 


— Longcloths, 40 yds do. 

— Muslins, 20 yds do. 

Cambrics, 12 yds -do. 

Bandannocs do. 

— Yam, Nos. IGtoSO pecul .32 

Iron, Bar do. 

Korl 

JLead 


. .do. 

4 

- 5l 

. .do. 

2 

— 24i 

.do. 

H 

— n\ 

..do. 

2 

— 23 

.pecul .32 

— 44 1 

. .do. 

24 

- 2i 

..do. 

3 

— 

..do. 

4.50 

— 4.60 


.Smalts pecul 

'steel, Swedish, in kits cwt. 

ii Woollens, Broadcloth yd. 

11 Camlets pee. 

Do. Dutch • do. 

Long Ells Dutch do. 

Tin, Straits pecul 

Till Plates box 


Drs. Drs. 
20^. GO 
5 — 6 
1.56 —1.60 

1 !) 

28 — .38 
7-74 

16 

6) 
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Anchors .pecul 

Bottles liX) 

(Copper Nails and Sheathing pecul 

Cottons.Madapuiiains,2.'>ya. by 32in. pcs. 


Imit. Irish 25. . 

' Longcloths 12 .... 

.38 to 40 ... . 

• do. . .do 

■ do. . .do 


38 do. 
38 do. 
38-.37 do. 
38-40 do. 
44 do. 
.'iO do. 

54 do. 

CO do. 

Prints, 7-8. single colours do. 

9-8 do. 


- ('ainbric, 12 yds. by 42 to 45 in., .do. 
• Jaconet, 20 44 . . 48 . . . .do. 


l| 

Drs. Drs. 
11 @ 14 I 
.35 - 4 
.38 — 38 ! 

24 — 34 

l4 — 2 .| 

"Oi— 75 ! 

74- «4 

84—9 
10 — 12 
10 — 12 
11 — 13 

25 — 

3 — 5 
11 - 25 

2 — 5 


Dn. Drs. 

Cotton Hkfs. imit. Baitick, dble.. .corge 7 (t^ lo 

do. do Pullicat do. N.D. 

Twist, 18 to 80 pecul 40 ~ 70 

jHardware, assort N.D. — 

!lron, Swedish pecul 

I English do. 

I Nails do. 

;Lead, Pig do. 

.Sheet do. 

;Shot, patent ba| 

‘.Spelter pecu 

iSteel, Swedish do. 

’ English do. 

jWoollens, Long Fills pcs. 10 ~ 11 

— Camblets do. 74 — 9 

Ladies* cloth (Scarlet) yd. 2 — 2| 


6 

34—34 
0-7 
54 — 8 
64-7 
1 — 2 
44 — r* 
7 — a 
none. 


R FI M A R K S. 


Oifi'fittn, April 12, lfl32. — The sales of Piece 
Cioods during the week have been rather extensive, 
and prires arc considered on the whole Ixrtter : 
alioul 4.<Mm piere,: of Jaconets have been soI<i, at 
2-12 to 8-.'i per piece; Book Muslins, ab<nit 4,<J00 
pieces, at 2 to 2-13; Jaconet [.appcls, 700 pieces 
ill. "HI; Hook La]ipets, 8(i0 pieces, at 2-15; Assort- 
ed L:ip)iet.s, 2,8:io pieces at 2-1 to 2-14: ('ambric-s, 
pi(H'(»3, six-fourth, 12 yards, at 3 and 3 8 i>er 
piece ; Book and l^iappet Scarfs, 2.252 pieces, at 
1-8 to 1-11 per piece; Calicoes, 2,(UMi pim-es of 24 
yards at .3-(i per xaid. F'or the coarser kind of 
Woollens there has been some dein.-ind : of town 
or fine clotlis, we have heard of only one small 
sale. The sales of Twist a[»pear to have bcx‘n 
about 2.'i0 bales, at 4 .'ms. 8'; pie to 5 .ans. perinorah. 
There is also oncreasod eiujuiry for the lower num- 
Iters, s.iy 3d to 4.5, also for some of the higher, lid 
and upwards, 'fhe demand for sosne .sorts of Cop- 
per has b en active. In Spelter, Iron, or Lead 
there has bei n little doing. 

Mridrtiftf Murrh 7, 18,32. — Europe goods, with 
the exception of a few fresh o.-itabliTS and good 
brandy, are at our former ((uotations, without 
much cn<|uiry ; and it is apiireheiided' that the 
expected supplies will not realize anything like 
the present price.s. Metals without improvement, 
and prices looking down. 


nomfHif/, April 14, 18.32.-»Europc Cotton goods 
arc without any material alteration. Cotton Yarn 
has l)cen in demand, and very little now remains 
Jn the hands of importers. The following sales 
of l*iecc (ioods have lieen made since our last, viz* 
1,<HN) pieco.s Muslin.s at Its. 2-8 per piece; (t(M) ditto 
ditto at 3 do. ; 1.47d pieces Lappe^ts at 3-1 per do. ; 
2<»d pjc?ces coloured Muslins at 7; 15d pieces 9-8 
Cambrics at 4; l,<id0 dozen Britannia Handker- 
chiefs at 2.i per doz- ; and 5(.K) picce.s 9-8 Furniture 
Prints at 7J per ]jioce. 

Vantun, Frh. KJ, 18:12 — The following is a list 
of the stocks of various articles sup)K>scil to beat 
pr<rsent in our m.'irket, — many of them exhibit a 
reiliindant supply ; in conscijuence of which no 
improvement in price can be expected ; viz. Cam- 
lets 24 to 2.’»,(Mi() \>iores; White Cotton goods, <50 to 
70,<M>n pieces ; Cotton V.am, .3,.'»0i) to 4,o<H) peculs ; 
Stetd, 2,5no tid>s; Iron, 80,(HM> peciils; Lead, 
7 o, 4HHI peculs ; and Tin-Plates, .5,<K>0 Ijoxcs. The 
Company h.ave lately sold their investment of 
Camlets at 19 dob. per piece.— Afecc/* <5. 'fhe 
Select t^ommittee have sold their late investment 
of Long Cloths, consisting of 28,21)0 pieces at 4.4 
dob. per piece.— .If«/r5 17. Trade here is univer- 
sally very dull, and a scarcity of money is greatly 
complained of. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


CalmltOf April 12, 1832. 

novernmeut Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. fSell. 

Prem. .38 <i Remittable 33 0 Prem. 

» ■» 0 

4 0 Ditto 2 do. 3 0 

3 0 . . • • Ditto 3 do. 2 8 

1 8 Ditto 4 do. 1 0 

0 2 •••• Ditto .... 5 do. Par 

rrem. 1 •••• I ♦Prem. 


2 12 3d, or New ditto •••. 2 4 
Disc, t) 12 4 per cent. Loan db. • • 1 4 
Bank Shares — Prem. 8,800 to 6,.')00. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private hills 8 0 per cimt. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 5 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 


On London, 12 months’ date,— to buy Is. lOd. to 
Is. 104d— to sell Is. lid. to Is. ]]5d. per Sa. Ils. 

Madras^ March 8, 1832. 
Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remittable Loan. 


At the Rate of Subscription, vt:;. 358 
Miuiras Us. per 33.3 Sa. Rs. .39 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buy iiigand selling Pub- 
lic Securities, vi^.ltMiA MacRas Us. per 
100 Sa. Rs. .37 Prem. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unrcmittablc Loan. 

At the Kate of Subscription, m.:. 3.50 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Us Prcin. 


At the Rate prev.'iilinp among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. HMji Madras Rs. per 

KMiSa. Rs. Par. 

Bengal F'ive percent. Loan of 18th Aug. 182.3. 
At the Rate of Sulwcription, viz. JOOi 

Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs 3; Prem. 

Bengal F'ive per cent. Loan of 15th J.an. la-'Hl. 

At the Rate of Sulwcrlption, ?»£;. 10(54 

Madras Rs. per 1(K) Sa. Rs 31 Prem. 

Course of Flxchange. 

On London, at 8 months* sight. Is. tki. i>erM.Rupec. 
On ditto, at 90 days, Is. 8id. per ditto. 

Dombatfy April 14, 1832. 
Exchanges. 

On I^ondon, at 8 months’ sight. Is. lOd. per Rupee. 
On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 10.54 to 1034 Bora. 

Rs. per loo Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 984 to 99 Bom. Rs. 
per 100 Madras Rs. 

Govennnent .Securities. 

Remittable Loan, 142 to 1424 Bom. Rs. per 100 .Sa. 
Rs. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23 according to the period 
of discharge, 1054 to 112 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-28. 1084 to IOH4 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 1084 to IOH4 <iitto. 

Canton^ March 17, 1832. 

Exchanges, dec. 

On London, 6 month’s sight, 4s. Id. to 4s. 2d. per 
Sp.Dr. 

. On llaigal, Cos., .30 days’, Sa. Rs. 204 per 100 Sii. 

Drs. — Private Bills, 208 per ditto ditto. 

On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 218 per Uittu. 

Syccc Silver at Lintiu, 54 per cent. 
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GOODS DECLARED for SALE at 
the EA8T-IND1A HOUSE. 

For Sate 3 September—Prompt 3() November, 
Tea.— Bohea. 2.000,0(X) lb.; Conaou, Cainpoi. 
Souchong, and Pekoe. ; Twankay, 

and Hyson Skin, l,l(NMHH»lb.: Hyson, :«)0.(NH)ln. 
—Total, including Private-Trade 

For Sale 11 September — Prompt 7 December, 
Company’s , — Bengal and Coast Piece Gcx)ds.— 
Carpets. 

Private-Trade. — Longcloths — Sallampores— Blue 
Sallain|x>re8 — Nankeens— Silk Piece Gou<ls— Ban- 
dan noes — Coralis — Hand kerchiefs — W rought Silks 
— Crapes — Damasks. 


FfT Sate 2 October^Prompt 11 January 1833. 
Company’s and litcensed.— Indigo. 

For Sale 22 October— I'rompt U Ftdtruary, 
Company’s.— Bengal Raw Silk. 

CARGOES ofEAST-INUIA COM- 
PANY’S SHIPS lately arrive*!. 

CARGOES of the Larkins and Winehelsea, from 
China ; and the Euphrates and Juliana^ from 
Bengal. 

Company’s. — Tea — Sugar. 

Pri rate- Trade and Privilege. — Tea — Raw Silk — 
Bamboo Canes — Mats. 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, August 24 , 1832 . 


KAST-IKDIA AND CHINA PRODUCE. 


£• «• d. 


— 10 
— 4 


Barilla cwt. - _ 

C'olfee, Java 2 17 0 — 

- — Cheribon 2 18 0 — 

— Sumatra and Ceylon • • 2 liS 0 — 

— Uourbon • • — - 

— Mcx:ha 3 7 0 — 

Cotton. Surat lb O 0 4 — 

— Madras 0 0 44 — 

Bengal 0 0 43 — 

Bourbon 0 0 74 — 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloos, Epatica cwt. 0 1(» 0 

Annisceds, Star 3 10 0 

Borax, Beflned 4 0 0 

• Unrefined . . 3 10 0 

(Samphire, in tub 10 0 0 

Cardamoms, Malabar- - lb 0 3 8 — 0 

Ceylon 0 1 10 — 0 

Cassia Buds cwt. 3 10 0 — 3 

Lignea 4 2 0 — 4 

Castor Oil Ib 0 0 8 — o 

(Oiinalloot cwt. 1 10 0 1 

CiilMdts 4 4 0 

Dragon’s Blood, ord — — 

Cum Ammoniac, drop ..800 — 7 

Arabic 2 fi 0 — 3 

A&safcetida 1 10 0 — 3 

Ilenjanih:, 3d Sort. . .'i 10 0 — 12 

Animi 3 0 t» — 12 

(:ainl)ogium 8 0 0 — 10 

Mvrrh . 4 0 0 — 1"» 

Olibanum 1 1.1 0 — .1 

Kino 10 <1 0 —12 

Lac liake lb 0 0 4 — 0 

Dye 0 2 O — 0 

— — .Shell cwt. 4 0 0 — 3 

-Stick 1 10 0 — 3 

Musk, C’hina ox. I .1 0 — 2 

Nux Vomica cwt. 1 0 0 

Oil, Cassia ox. 0 0 8 

Cinnamon 0 8 0 — 0 

— — <\>coa-nut 0 2 3 >- 0 

t'ajaputa • 0 0 9 — U 

Mace 0 0 3 

Nutmegs 0 0 10 — 0 

Opium none 

Khuljarb 0 1 10 — 0 

Sal .Ammoniac cwt. 3 0 0 

.Senna lb 0 0 8 — 0 

Turmeric, Java ••• cwt. 0 13 0 — 1 

Bengal 0 0 0 — 

i:hina 0 18 0 — 1 

Galls, in Sorts 3 3 0 — 3 

, Blue 3 5 0 — 3 

Hides, Buil'nlo lb 0 0 3 — 

Ox ami ('ow 0 0 3\ — 

Indigo, Ulueand Violet- •• • 0 " 

Burple and Violet. ... 0 

Fine Violet 0 


£• a. d 


. Mid. to gcMMl Violet • • 4 

Violet andCop]ier .... 0 4 

— Copper 0 4 

Consuming.mid.tofiiic 0 3 

— Do. ord. and low .... t) 2 
Madras, mid. to fine- - 0 2 

. Do. bad and ord 0 1 

—— Do.Kurpali 0 2 

Java 0 2 


1 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

5.i 

0 

5i 

0 


0 

94 

0 

0 

2 0 

3 

10 

2 

0 

13 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

12 0 

10 0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 0 1 

9 0 ; 

3 

8 

1 

"i 


2 


1 

10 

0 

0 I 

14 

0 

.1 

9 

10 

« 

15 


0 


0 

9 

8 

3 

5 

8 

5 

« 

3 

9 

3 

0 

4 


4 

9 I 

3 

8 i 

3 

7 ! 

2 

7 1 

4 

0 1 

2 

8 ;i 


Mother-o*-Pearl a o n 

Shells, Chlna/^’^** 4 8 0 @ 

Nankeens piece •— 

llattans 100 none 

Bice, Bengal White- •• cwt. 0 13 G 
Patna 0 18 
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£• 9. d. 

4 10 0 


0 12 0 — 0 18 0 


0 


5 0 - 
0 10 • 
3 8 - 
2 3 - 
0 0 
U .14 - 
0 4 - 


Java 0 11 . 

Safflower 7 0 0 

Sago 0 12 0 — 

Pearl 0 18 0 — 

Saltpetre 1 12 0 — 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb — — 

Novi 

Ditto White 

— — China 

Bengal Privilege. 

Urganzinc 

Spices, Cinnamon 

Cloves 0 

— — Mace 0 

Nutmegs 0 

Ginger cwt. 2 

Pepper, Black lb 0 

White 0 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 0 17 0 

Siam and China 0 19 0 — 

Mauritius (duty paid) 2 10 0 — 

Manilla and Java 0 18 0 — 

Tea, Bohea lb 0 1 ll j — 

Congou 0 2 Oj — 

Souchong none — 

(Janipoi none — 

Twankay 0 2 13 — 

Pekoe 0 2 74 — 

— Hyson Skin 0 2 2j — 

I Hyson 0 3 3 — 

Young Hyson 0 3 1 — 

j Gunpowder 0 4 7 — 

Tin, Banca cwt. 3 

: Tortoiseshell Iti 1 3 

i Vermilion tb 0 3 

Wax cwt. 4 0 0 — 

I Wmxl, Sanders lied ton 13 0 0 — 

j ElMiny 5 13 0 — 

Snpan 8 0 U — 

AUSTKAI.ASIAN IMlODUrE. 

Cedar Wootl foot 0 .1 0 — 

j Oil, Fi.<ih tun - — 

Whalefins tun 90 0 U — 

Wool, N. S. Wales, viz* 

Best. lb 0 3 0 — 

Inferior 0 13 — 

V. D. Land, viz. 

BesU 0 2 3 — 

Inferior 0 0 8 — 

.SOUTH AFRICAN PKODUCIC. 

Aloes cwt. 2 .1 0 

Ostrich Feathers, und ... .lb 2 0 0 — 

Gum Arabic cwt. 0 13 U — 

Hides, Dry lb 0 0 4 — 

Salted 0 0 4 — 

Oil, Palm cwt. 32 8 0 

Fish Itin — 

Haisins cwt. — - 

8 0 0 

Wine, Cape, Mad., best, .pipe 14 U 0 — 

Do. 2d & 3d quality ... . 9 0 0 — 

Wot>d, Teak load 8 0 0 — 


0 15 
0 18 
0 12 

11 0 
0 18 

1 13 
1 14 


0 8 10 
0 1 8 
0 3 9 
0 3 8 


0 4 
0 8 
.9 0 
3 O 
8 0 


0 0 — 
0 — 
0 — 


0 2 7 
0 4 0 
0 3 21 
0 4 9 
0 3 8 
0 3 1 
3 3 0 
2 13 0 
0 3 1 
8 0 O 
20 O 0 
7 10 0 
20 0 0 


0 7 0 
<>5 0 (» 


0 5 
0 2 


2 44 
I 114 


7 0 0 
1 0 0 
0 0 8 
0 0 3 


PRICES OE SHARES, August 27, 18.32. 


DOCKS. 

East-Indi.i 

London 

St. ICnfh#*rSri,:>’a 

.(Stock). 

.(Slock). 

Ditto Deix;nturcs 

West-Iiulia 

.(Stock). 


Price. 

Dividends. 

Capital. 

Shares 

of. 


£. 

€. 

~.£. 

.13 

4 p. cent. 

48.1.730 


(i4 

3 p. cent 

' 2.18, (HIO 



■ 7-1) 

3 p. cent. 

1,;J52,752 

1(H) 

U»4 

p. cent. 

.100,(NM> 


1004 

4 p. cent. 

200.(KN) 


112 

j 6 p. cent. 

1,380.000 

— 


Paid. 


Bonks .Shut 
for Dividends. 


March. Sept. 
June. Dec*. 
April. Oct. 

5 April. 3 Oct. 

June. Dec. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian (Agricultural) . 

Carnatic Stock, Ist Class 

Ditto. 2d Class 

Van Diemen’s Land Company. 


74 

914 

8.11 

7 


4 p. cent. 
3 p.cent. 


10,000 100 

10,000 100 


24 

13 


June. Dec. 
June. Dec. 


Wolfe, Brotliers, 23, Change Alley. 




56 THE LONDON MARKETS, August 1831?. 

Stigfar.— This market is steady. The stock of The Committee appointed to investigate 


West-lndia Sugar la 8>.%1 casks less than :‘ist year : 
that of Mauritius^ which is 54,957 bags, is 49.119 
less than last year. The deliveries of hiau. :Ius 
Sugar during Ihe past week have been 1.47.'> lcs» 
than the corresponding wct‘k of iu:il. At the 
India House sale, of 0.345 bags 'Dengal. about 
oue-tliird were taken for export; the prices 
(except of the fine white) were (id. to Is. lower. 
The request for Mauritius Sugar is general. 

— The Coffee market is very duil. 

Indigo is a little cnqnircd for : no alteration in 
prices. 

Cotton WmU — Tiie market continues to be sup- 
ported ; the sales comprise 730 bales Surat at 4 Id. 
to 5d. : 50 Bengal at 45d. Also by^ public salb 700 
Suratsat4d. to42d. 

Sak . — Some enquiry has been experienced for 
Raw Silk, the manufacturers having shewn an 
inclination to purchase, in the hope that the 
demand fur the manufactured article may ulti- 
mately improve. 


causes of distress in this Important branch of 
trade and manufacture have closed their sittings, 
and the evidence is ordered to be printed. 

Tea remains in an inactive state. Bohea. In 
chests, have been sold at 3s.l0}d. per lb. In Congou 
packages some business has been done at 4s. Old. 
Congous and Twankays remain dull. The 
prompt is ticavy and causes languor in the mar- 
ket. 

remain almost neglected. 

WtHil . — By the arri val of the vessels Janc^ Surrey ^ 
and Ijotust from .Sydney, there liave been re- 
ceived a1x)ut bales of Australian woo), whidi 
are to be sold tire latter end of this mouth or 
beginning of September ; they comprise, among 
others, the following approved marks:— IMcA. 
XX, XF, OC, WIF, Asc. Ac. The quality and 
coiulitinii of such as have been laiulcd evince great 
improvcmciit. and arc beautiful specimens of 
colotiial wool. The quantity to be brought to 
auction will comprise nearly 3,000 bales. 



FltEDEHlcK BABEYy Stocle and Suture Broker^ 7» Birchin Lane, CcrnhilL 






^ HIOB SXPUTS Hid BXTBM81VK aAXJE M 

B.OWX.AlVD’S MACASSAB. Oil., 

“ THB 

o&xozsrjkXi Airs OBiruxNB, 

luive induced Speculators, nrho, to gain a tnfle more profit, have substituted a spurious 
Article, injurious to the Hair, imitating the Label and impose on the Public base Imi* 
tations, instead of the Genuine, to the serious imury of the Proprietors and the Public. 

To prevent such imposition, A. ROWLAND and SON respectfully solicit particu- 
lar attention, on purchasing the ORIGINAL MACASSAR OIL. Each Bottle is 
tnclotedt -with a Ircatise on the Hair, in an envelope, tastefully executed. 

The Name and Address, in Red, on l^ce-Work, 

A. &owx.A.xn> A, soir, battoxt oabjoeit, 

Countw-iigfKd AX 1 E.X. BOWEAED. 

The Prices are 3s. 6d.— 7s.-— 10s. 6d. and Sis. per Bottle; —ail other Prices, or any 
without the Book and Label, are Counterfeits. 

PARTICULAR ATTENTION to this CAUTION, on purchasing, is respect- 
Ailly solicited, as the Proprietors cannot be responsible for the serious injury resulting 
flrom the use of base imitations now offered to the Public. 

' This celebrated Oil generates ample growth of beautiful Hair, and will sustain it in 
perfection through all stages of existence. Subduing all relaxing tendencies, it firmly 
keeps the Hair in Curl and other decorative formation, during many hours, unimpaired, 
by damp weather, crowded assemblies, the dance, or even equestrian exercise. 

In exposure to marine atmosphere, and in sea-bathing, the Hair is sulyect to change 
—a glossy appearance and silky feeling of the Hair being frequently superseded by 
palpable coarseness and harsh texture ; these subversive results are all averted, or 
removed, by this incomparable Oil— the friend of both Sexes ; for, while it facilitates the 
progress of Female Beauty, it enhances, by producing IFkiskers, MustachioSf &c. the 
graces of manhood. 

XtO'WXiA.EE*8 EE.X.WEOXk, 

FOR THE SKIN md COMPLEXION. 

Warranted innocent, yet powerfully efficacious in thoroughly exterminating ERUP- 
TIONS, TAN, PIMPLES, FRECKLES, REDNESS, and all Cutaneous Imper- 
factions ; producing a delicate IVKITB NfiCKj HAIVU. and ARMIj and 
imparting Juvenile Bloom to the Complexion; and aflbri» BOOTEIlIfO 
RSLZBF in cases of SUM BVRXVS^ STISTOS OF ZlfSBCTS^ or any 
inflammation. It immediately allays the smarting irritability of the Skin— diffusing a 
FliBASZlVQ OOOZ1IVSS8 truly comfortable and refreshing; aflR>rds soothing 
relief to Ladies nursing their Offspring; warranted perfectly innoxious to the most 
delicate Lady or Infant. 

GENTLEMEN after SHAVING and travelling in Sun and Dust will find it allay 
the irritating and smarting Pain, and render the Skin Smooth and pleasant. 

Price 4s. fid. and 8s. fid. per Bottle, Duty includ^. 

To prevent Imposition the Name and Address of the Proprietors, as above, is 
engraved 011 the Government Stamp affixed over the cork of each Bottle. All othexs 
AXE SruBious. 

ZtOWX.ANB*S OBONTOy 

Or, PEARL DENTIFRICE. 

Recommended by the most eminent of the Faculty, as the mildest, yet the most salutary 
and efficacious Dentifrice that was ever discovered, forming an effiricnt VEGETABLE 
WHITE POWDER, composed of Ingredients the most pure and rare, and a never, 
failing remedy for every disease to which the Teeth and Gums are liable, eradicatiM all 
deleterious matter, at the same time healing, strengthening, and firmly fixing the ^eth 
in their sockets, realizing a BEAUTIFUL SET OF PEARLY TEETH, and on 
(be Gums operates as an Anti-scorbutic, restoring and sustainiog their healtlw appear- 
ance, and gives Fragrance to the Breath.— Price 2s, 9d. per Box, Duty included. 

ItOWXi AKB’S ESSStNCS Of TITRS, 

Or Imperial Dye; for changing Red or Grey Hair, WhiAera, Eyebrows, &c., to a 
Black or Brown.— ^ice 4s. and 7s. fid. per Bottle. 

XkOWXiAxrB’S AX4SJkirX. SXTXtACT, 

For IMMEDIATELY RELIEVING tbeMOST VIOLENT TOOTH- A CHIE, 
G«im B<dls, SwelloA Fw«, Ac. ; it is abo ui Mccdlimt StonMcbic, in casa of Flatu. 
lency. Spasmodic Affections, Ac,— Price 2s. 9d.— 48, fid,— and lOs. fid. per Bottle. 

XlOWXiAXn>*8 C81lSXi<BUM, 

Forth. HEAD-ACHE- 


SQUARBi 

WSi^tmUer (i^mujne^-^ihe Ilon^SaH- India 


;CANt>ipATES^f^ EAST^NblA SERVICE, thuseprep^^^ 

A^ii/sconUfit, as well ^as gentlemen about to embiurk for: India in a 
M^icai, CommeVcial, or other' capacity, are hereby inToriiied, that the branches 
rece-sary to tliejir future success are iaught at the London 
Institution, 2. South Crescen^ Bedford Square; the Conductors* of whidi 
’ the Oriental Langq^es in India, and have prepared some hundreds of Candi- 

i^tes jfor the Hon. Bast India Company's jServicc widi disliDij^ujsH^ success. Pupils 
mby study either privatdy or In classy as daily studenti^ : a oeiect huniber being also 
received as Bdardbrt. " > \ ■" 

• * \/iuth6rs €f the following Works: 

A NBW PERSIAN Gil AMM a 11, containing a distinct View plT ^ l^emGntary 
Principles of that useful and elegant Langua^; illustrated by Selt^on^o^ the best . 
Wrir.ei^ and fac^simile Engravings fVom Oriental Manuscripts. By. 

A.M.. Price 10s. 

A NEW SELF.IN STRUCTING HINDUSTANI GRAMMAR, to promote 
and facilitate the Stud) of the most useful and general language of British India, with 
Zathograpb, Copper.platc, and Typographical Illustrations of the Sanscrit, Arabic, and 
' Persian Systems of Alphabetic Writing. By Sandfbrd Aruott. .. P;S:ice 15s.— -pAHsuav, 
Ax.lxn, and Co., and J. M. Rxchaudson, London ; and JDifeBssawTnACJCKa and Co., 
Calcutta. ' ; * •: 

ADVENTURES OF HATIM TAX, an Eastern Romance,' translated from* the 
Pbrsian by D. Forbes, A.M. Price 15s. > 

The following Raak Oairntax. MANUscairr, and' Lithogr^i^hed Works, Itigay likewise 
be had at No. 2, South Crescent, Bedford Square: v 

A fine copy of the Shabnamah. j 6I2. 12s. | 

Diamond Edition of the GutUtan^ £l. Is.— Odes of 1 vol. 8vo. ^1. lOsw 

•^Arabian Nights (Arabic), £2, Also the UAhktqi Ilindee ^nd the Clavis Orientalia 
(containing numerous specimens of Persian WrUiti^ dpne in^coppcr-plate). Price lOs. 


ST-xirooxjA. uaximir moBircir 


jagrito? for VM»mgev0 to from 


INDIA AND THE COtONIES. 

Capt. Grikoi^ay, 16, Cossn^i^. 

' The ebope AGENC Y having now received the Sanction and Encou* 
ih^gietBefit of a large potion of the Officers of the three Presidencies both ini India and 
ib England, information and assistance is offered on the following subjects, viV. 

Promotions, Changes, Casualties, Alterations in Uniforms, Military Equipments 
and Establishments, Government and General Orders, Newspapers, Registers of 
dally Arrivals and Departures, and of Addresses of all the Company's Servants at home, 

Publie and Private business transacted, as well as all matters connected with the 
eartateaOfdeceraed persona in India, or the remittance of property, either in the Com- 
pany's loans or otherwise. Pay and Pensions^ received and remitted, and letters and 
parcels received and forwarded to and from India. < 

SuppUeS'forwarded to regiments, messes, India. 

To obviate the inconvenience and delo^Aequently attending the arrangemenfis 'for: . 
procuring PossM^ to India, an Agency:^ established, where Plans of all. the Shij^, 
wiilb the prices ot their Accommodations, ^Aie of 3siHu& may be seen, ap^ eveiV 
SOfOrnmtion and assistance maybe obtainid, and a^ements %* Passives conclude 
Oil iMe inpat advantageous Terms, without^ any charge for negi^ting tlie sotee, die 
opboimisiipn being paid by the pi^er or Captain. 

cleared and ;Sbipped, and that of persons arriving from India 
cleaned and delivered. Servanm procured, and every assistance rendered in the em* 
pOKrira, the tiowmr, or Portsmouth. 

Wi^ pspernUtfAmB^ ef efwpmeni tf Wrilorh 

^ ^ priadmu MCote. 

■•w.MWOr •iWjhibt.-.tp' 
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laMy pnUialiedi by Favsoby, Allkm, and Co.» Leadenhall Street* 

Semd Edition. Price lOs. eewed* 

THE «AST-INDIA REGISTER, 

And DIRECTORY for 1832 ; 

CONTAINING 

COMPLETE LISTS OF THE COMPANY'S SERVANTS, 

AT HOME AND ABROAD. CIVIL. MILITARY. AND MARINE. 

With their respective Appointments ; with Indexes to tlie same, and List of Casualties. 

LIST OF THE EUROPEANS, MARINERS, &c. 

Not in the Service of the East-India Company. 

REGULATIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS RESPECTING THE 
APPOINTMENT OP WRITERS, CADETS, and ASSISTANT SURGEONS. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE CIVIL AND MILITARY FUNDS. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

WITH A VARIETY OF OTHER USEFUL INFORMATION. 

Compiled, by Permission of the Hon. EasUlndia Company, from the Official Returns 
received at die EasUlndia House, 

By G. H. brown and F. CLARK, 

Of the Secretary's Office, Mast- India House, 

For the accommodation of Persons requiring information limited to either of the 
Presidencies, a befarati Register is published for each, fully detailing all particulars 
immediately connected with it. 

The price of the Bengal Begister and Directory is 6s. sewed ; tliat of the Madras or 

Bombay i 5s. each. 


On Pour Sheets of Atlas, price j^l. I Is. 6d., or on cloth, in a case, £2. 5s. 

1. MAP of the WESTERN PROVINCES of HINDOOSTAN, 

constructed from the most recent Surveys; and inscribed to Major-General Sir John 
Malcolm, G.C.B., K.L.S., &c. &c. 

The compilers of this Map have availed Uiemselves, in their progress, of all the 
valuable information contained in the surveys of Colonel Tod and Captain Hall in the 
Country of the Rajpoots, and those of Capt. Colvin and Lieut. White in the Countries 
west of the Jumna and the Dooab.— The mountainous districts have been copied from 
the surveys of Colonel Hodgson, and Captains Herbert and Webb ; the latest explora- 
tions of Mr. Moorcroft are also inserted.— Bundlecund is from Capt. Franklin ; Bbo> 
pal from Lieut. Johnson.— Malwa is taken from the Map executed by order of Sir 
John Malcolm.— Guzerat, Cutch, Sinde. &c. are from Col. Williams and General 
Reynolds. — The Punjaub is from Lieut. McCartney. — These, besides many other 
valuable documents, have been used in the construction of this Map. 

liondon: Published by Farbury, Allen, and Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 

Of whom may had, 

2. NEWLY-CONSTRUCTED and EXTENDED MAP of INDIA, 

from the latest Surveys of the best Authorities. On Four Sheets of Atlas, coloured, 
price £2. 12s. 6d. ; or, on Clotli, in a case, £3. 13s. 6d. ; or on Cloth, with Roller, 
varnished, 4s. 

3. MAP of INDIA, comprehending the Countries situated between the 
Indus and Canton, East and West ; and Thibet and Singapore, North and South ; 
compiled by Order of the East-India Company, chiefly from Original Documents. 
On two laige Sheets, price 15s. ; or on Cloth, in a case, £1. os. 6d. 

4. SMALLER MAP of INDIA, compiled from the latest Documents. 
On one large Sheet, coloured, 18s. ; or on Cloth, in a case, £1. 5s. ; or on Cloth, 
varnished, with roller, j 61. 9s. 

5. TWENTY-FOUR SHEETS of a NEW ATLAS of INDIA, on 

a Scale of Four Miles to an Inch, from Trigonometrical Surveys made for the purpose, 
being intended to form a complete Map of tlie whole of India, on an uniform &ale. 
Each Sheet, 8s. 

6. GENERAL CHART from ENGLAND to CHINA, including 
the Indian Seas; inscribed to JAMES HORSBURGH, F.R.S., &c. &c. On 
one huge sheet, price Ts. 6d. ; or on cloth bound, 10s. 6d. ; or on cloth bound and 
ooloitred, 12s. 




T HU A Oat I G J O U R N A L. 
ADVERTISER. 


To sail early in October, having all her Dead Weight engaged, for BOMBAY, the 

fine Teak Ship 

T 11 X V M P By 

600 Tons. — -THOMAS GREEN, Commander. 

XiOading in the St. Katherine Dock. — Is excellently fitted for Passengers, and carries a 
Surgeon.— For Freight or Passage apply to Mr. ROBERT GREEN, 4, * Change 
Alley; or to TOMLIN and MAN, 44, Cornhill. 


To sail on or before 25th October, and has great part of her Cargo on board, for CAL- 
CUTTA, the fine river-built Ship 

B O O a B Z. Vy 

P. J. REEVES, Commander. 

Coppered and Armed. 

Burthen 600 Tons. — Loading in the City Canal.— Has superior Accommodations for 
Passengers, and carries an experienced Surgeon. — For Freight or Passage apply to 
Messrs. FLETCHER, ALEXANDER, and Co.; to BUCKLES. BAGSTER, 
and BUCKLE, S3, Mark Lane; or to TOMLIN and MAN, 44, Coriiliill. 


For MADRAS direct, to sail the 25th of October, the well known fast-sailing Ship 

SESOSTRZS, 

500 Tons.— ALEXANDKU YATES, U.N., Commander. 

Loading in the West-India Dock.— This Ship has superior Accommodations for Pas- 
sengers, and carries an experienced Surgeon.— For Freight or Passage apply to Mr. 
J. L. HEATH ORN, 13, *Changc Alley ; to Capt. YATES, Jerusalem Coffee- 
house; to TOMLIN and MAN, 44, Curnliill ; or to EDMUND IlFiAI), 1, 
Kiches-court, Lime Street. — N.B. Tiie last Voyage to Madras and back was per- 
formed within Eight Months. 

For Madras and Calcutta, to sail from Bristol in December, the armed first- 

class Passenger Ship 

A XL IL B X A Nj 

W. BOULT, Commander. 

This Vessel, now on her fourth Voyage, is equal in every respect to the first-rate London 
Ships, and carries a Surgeon.— Apply to the Owners, Messrs. A CRAM AN, Bristol. 


To sail in November, for BOMBAY, the fine Teak Sliip 

PROVxsEiirqE, 

Burthen 700 Tons. — PETER CAMPBELL, Commander. 

Lying in the St. Katherine Docks.— Has superior Accommodations for Passengers, and 
carries an experienced Surgeon. — For Freight or Passage apply to the COMMAN- 
DER, at the Jerusalem Coffee-House; to Messrs. FLETCHER, ALEXANDER, 
and Co., King’s Arms Yard, Coleman Street; or to EDMUND READ, 1, Riches 
Court, Lime Street. 


Positively to sail in all October, for HOBART TOWN and SYDNEY, the fine fast- 
sailing Ship 

EZrCBRETRESS; 

Burthen 400 Tons, coppered. A. 1.— DAVID ROXBURGH, Commander. 
Lying iu the St. Katharine Dock.— This Vessel has very superior Accommodation for 
Passengers, both in the Cabin and Steerage. Will carry a Surgeon. — For Freight 
or Passage apply to Mr. JOHN MASSON, Lime Street Square; or to JOHN 
FIRIE and Co., 3, Freeman’s Court, Cornhill. 




Will positively sail from Gravesend on the 15tb of October, dhoct for BOMBAY, the 

svsB o r It o a: B IT It « B s. 

Burthen 500 Tons.— ^ AMES PETRIE, Commander. 

Eying in the EasUindia Export Dock.— For Freight or Passage apply to JOHN 
PIRIEandCo., 3, Freeman’s Court, Cornhill. 


To sail tlie First Week in December, for MADRAS direct, the very fasUsailing Ship 

CZijQLlJBZXrE, 

^500 Tons.— WILLIAM HEATH OUN, Commander. 

Will carry an experienced Surgeon,— For Freight or Passage apply to J. L. HEA- 
THORN, 13, ’Change Alley ; or COMMANDER. 


OFFICERS proceeding to INDIA, &c. in the Military or Civil Ser- 
vice, or Passengers generally, may obtain their entire Equipments at the lowest 
wholesale prices, at S. UNWIN’S, 57, Lombard- Street. — Calico Shirts, from 17s. 
per dozen to the flnest quality ; White Jean Jackets and Trowsers, .3s. each; Waistcoats, 
2s.; Drill Trowsers; Camblet Suits; Dressing Gowns ; Woollen Clothing of every 
Description; Sheets; Towels; Sea-Cots; Bedding; Trunks; Ship Sofas; Cabin Fur- 
niture, &c.— Ladies going abroad furnished with Chemises, from 14s. per dozen ; Night- 
Gowns, yard-and-a-half long, 2s. 3d. each ; Night Caps, 9s. per dozen ; Slips, 2s. 9d« 
each; White and Coloured Morning Dresses; and every requisite for the Voyage. 


TO GENTLEMEN PROCEEDING TO INDIA, 

Either %n the Civile JMUiiary^ or Naval Service^ 

A. D. WELCH (late Stalker and Welch), No. 134, Leaden- 

MALL Street, begs leave to iiifurin Gentlemen proceeding to India, cither in the Civil, 
IMilitary, or Naval Department, that at his Warehouse they may be fully equipped, at 
the shortest Notice, with every Article of Bedding, Wearing Apparel, &c. necessary for 
the Voyage, and for their Use in the Country ; also Military Accoutrements. 

Bedding, Cabin Furniture, &c. &c. for Ladies, at the shortest Notice. 


OUTFITS TO INDIA. 

BESEMERES and CO., 63 and 64, HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON, 
TROPICAL CLOTHIERS, TAILORS, and OUTFITTING WAREHOUSE- 
MEN, respectfully submit their present prices for CLOTHING OF THEIR 
OWN M-ANUFACTCUE. White Siiteeii Jackets or Trowsers, 2s. 9d. to4s. 6d. ; 
White or coloured Drill Trowsers, f3s. 9d. to 5s. Gd. ; Coloured Quilting Waistcoats, 
3s. to 5s. ; Superfine Dress Coats, 403. to 55s. ; Dressing Gowns, 8s. to 12s.; Long 
Cloth Shirts, 15s. to 20s. per dozen ; Men’s Calico Shirts, 9s. Gd. per dozen; i^inted 
Stripes, 28s. per dozen ; LADIES' thin Calico Chemises, 9s. Gd. per dozen; Fine 
ditto, 15s. to 20s. per dozen ; Long Night Gowns, 2s. cacli ; Slips, 2s. Gd. ; Night 
Caps, 9s. Gd. per dozen ; Coloured and White Morning Dresses, 7s. Gd.: Single and 
Double SHIP SOFAS with Drawers, Horse-hair Mattrasses, Trunks, Chests, 

&c., and every item of CABIN FURNITURE.— Detailed Lists and Estimates for 
Outfits of every Description may beliad on application at the Warehouse. 


TO OFFICERS RETURNING TO INDIA, WRITERS, ARTILLERY, 
AND ENGINEER CADETS. 

MAYNARD and Co., Outfitters, 27, Poultry, offer the greatest 

Advantages to the Friends of Writers and Cadets now proceeding to India and Officers 
rejoining their Regiments, in the low Prices combined with a great superiority and 
fashion of the Articles they[are furnishing for Outfit. They possess peculiar facilities for 
accuracy in the new Regulation for Uniforms, which they complete in every point in the 
first style at very reasonable Prices. Every Article of Wearing Apparel for Ladies* and 
Gentlemen's Outfits, Bedding, Cabin Furniture, &c. on Wholesale Terms. 

AGENCY FOR PASSAGES. 

Every information, with the Terms and Plan of each Ship sailing to the East, may 
be seen at the Offices, and Passages engaged through this medium on very advantageous 
Terms.- Baggage shipped on embarking, or cleared and warehoused on Tcturning from 
India. 

Asiatic Office, 27, Poultry, next tlie Mansion House. 




THE LATE MAjt>R RENNELL’S CURRENT CHARTS. 

■rais day is pabK«h«d, wkh ar {^ies of CiMrts, price ;£3..3s. («i«Hcated, by special 
permissioiip to His Majesty)* 

An INVESTIGATION of the CURRENTS of the ATLANTIC 

OCEAN, and c^f those which prevail between the Indian Ocean and the Atlantic. By 
the late Major JAMES RENNELE, F.11.S. Loud, and Edinb., formerly Surveyor- 
General of Bengal. 

Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Church-yard, and Watcrloo-place, 
PalUmail. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. The GEOGRAPHICAL SYSTEM of HERODOTUS EXA- 

MINED and EXPLAINED. New Edition. In 2 vols. 8vo, With Maps and 
Portrait. £i. 8s. 

2 . A TREATISE on the COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY of 

WESTERN ASIA. In 2 vols. 8vo. £l» 4s., or with Atlas, £2, 14s. 

In October, handsomely bound in rose-coloured morocco, price One Guinea; 
larffe paper, w'ith India Proofs, £ 2 . lOs. 

HEATH’S PICTURESQUE ANNUAL for 1833; containing 26 
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ON THE STATE OF THE NATURAE SCIENCES AMONGST THE 
NATIONS OF EASTERN ASIA. 

By M. a BEL- Hem USA t. 

If \vc wore to understand in a close and literal sense the terms which 
occur in the ancient chronicles of Chinn, we must refer the composition of 
works treatiiif^ of medicine and the ditferent branches of natural history to 
the earliest a^es of tlie monarcliy. A prince, whose name implies ‘ Sove- 
reign of the Karth ' (Hwan^-tc), is said to have written a book, entitled 
Simple Questions^ on diseases and their remedies ; and anotlier emperor, 
who has retained the surname of ^ Divine Labourer ' (Shin nun^), is consi- 
dered as the author of a little treatise of natural history, which has served 
as a model for succeeding* works of the same kind. In that early period of 
the sciences of China, all was fable ; but the fables were of a peculiar des- 
cription, and such as do not occur elsewhere : they are not fictions of gods 
descending upon the earth to instruct mankind, and to reveal to them 
secrets beneficial to their existence; the agents are mere mortals, — emperors 
and ministers, wlio were solicitous to enlighten the people, and to make the 
investigation of nature an object of public ii\terest, considering this as one 
of the duties which belonged to their station, and, as it were, a province 
of government. Astronomical observations arc made with a kind of ofiicial 
pomp ; inventions in the arts arc attributed to personages eminent in the 
state, and discoveries are ordained beforehand by special decrees. An 
order of things so obviously contrary to the ordinary march of events can- 
not be admitted as real. The traditions which re|)resent it must be ascribed 
either to the remote antiquity of the discoveries themselves, which obscured 
the names of the true inventors, and concealed them from the first compilers 
of the chronicles ; or to that propensity, wdiich has prevailed in China from 
time immemorial, to refer whatsoever is good, u.seful, or honourable, to the 
agency of the chosen of heaven, to him who is supposed to be the best, the 
most accomplished, the most enlightened oi men, namely, the emperor, 
aided by his ministers. 

According to ancient tradition, the treatise of natural history composed 
by the Divine Labourer was in three parts; but this work has never been 
met with. No mention is made of it in the earliest literary summaries 
appended to the history of the Han dynasty. In the fifth year, Yuen she^ 
of the reign of Piling te, of this dynasty (A.D. 5), a search was made 
throughout the provinces for historical works and treatises on the arts and 
sciences, and all which could be discovered were conveyed to the capital 
in little carriages. Amongst the number was a Pen ihsaou fang shooy 
that is, a collection of observations on the properties of plants, consisting 
of upwards of 10(1,000 characters. To this period must be referred the 
first use of the title Pen thsnon^^ which has since acquired nnieh celebrity, 
and become common to a vast number of writings on the same subjects. 
Under the Thangs (from the seventh to the ninth century), Le she tse, 
assisted by other naturalists, adopting the authority of literary catalogues 
edited under the Leang dynn.stv (the early part of the sixth century), took 
MiaUour.^.H.VoUhy;oM. S 
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as their basis, and placed at the head of their collection, a Pen thsaouy in 
three books, which passed for the work of the Divine Labourer, though 
this fact was extremely doubtful. They were not copied in this particular 
by Chang ke, Hwa tho, and other physicians who succeeded them. 

Hwae nan tsze, a philosopher of tlie earliest ages of our era, states that 
the Divine Labourer made experiments on the properties of a hundred spe- 
cies of plants, and discovered seventy poisons in one day. From thence, 
he adds, originated the art of medicine. In remote times, before the inven- 
tion of vtnritten characters, Chinese authors tells us, physicians communicated 
to each other orally the knowledge they were able to acquire. This gave 
birth, in the course of time, to the Pen thsaoUy that is, to botany, or 
rather medical natural history ; for, as we shall presently find, plants occu- 
pying the principal place in Chinese therapeutics, and in the treatises upon 
tlie art, it became the practice to designate by that title those works which 
described not only plants and their properties, in respect to medicine, 
domestic economy, and the arts, but likewise animals and minerals, with 
reference to all those points in which the Chinese were capable of consider- 
ing them. At a subsequent period, the physicians, who lived under tlie 
two dynasties of the Hans (from the second century before to the second 
century after Christ), and under those which followed, collected the tradi- 
tions which had been bequeathed to them by the ancients, added new obser- 
vations, and thus compiled the different works which are extant under the 
title of Pen thsaou. 

Thus, remarks Khow tsung she, an author whose conclusion I transcribe, 
the Pen thsaou existed in the time of the Hans, but without its being 
practicable to determine in what dynasty it had been published and at what 
time it was composed. Hwae nan tsze speaks of essays of the Divine 
Labourer to combine together the medicinal plants; but he docs not 
mention the title of Pen thsaou. This author adds, that the Te wang she 
ke, or * Chronicle of the Emperors,’ is the sole work in which reference is 
made to the order issued to K^e pYh by the Sovereign of the Earth (Hwang 
te), to taste plants and trees, to ascertain their virtues, and to compose the 
book of plants. Pen thsaou king, comprising therein the medical prescrip- 
tions adapted to alleviate diseases. Hence, he continues, we learn that the 
existence of the P.en thsaou may be traced as far back as the time of 
Hwang te ; for the holy personages of remote antiquity, gifted as they 
were with that enlightened knowledge which constitutes science properly so 
called, were capable of discerning the nature and properties of all sub- 
stances existing throughout the universe, and of combining them for the 
service of mankind ; and the sages of succeeding generations, aided by 
study, learned to imitate them, and even augmented the sum of knowledge 
they acquired from them. Another anthor, Han paou shing, says that the 
subjects of the Pen thsaou comprehended gems, stones, herbs, trees, insects, 
and quadrupeds ; but that vegetables formed the most numerous class of 
medicinal substances described therein. 

Le she chin, one of the most learned naturalists of China, in modern 
times, asserts that the Pen thsadu of the Divine Labourer contained a 
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description^ in three classes, of 365 medicinal species, a number taken 
from certain astrological combinations, and which corresponds to the entire 
revolution of the year, and consequently to the whole of the influences 
which the heavens can exercise upon terrestrial things. Under the Lcang 
dynasty (in the sixth century), Thaou hung king resumed the history of the 
365 species, which had been described and employed in medicine in the 
time of the Hans and the Weis, that is, from the second century before 
Christ to the third of our era, adding his own observations. His work 
consists of seven books ; the two first are dedicated to medicinal substances 
in general and diseases ; the others comprehend respectively one class of 
natural productions, namely, precious and other stones, herbs, trees, fruits 
and esculent plants, grain. He presented to the emperor Woo-te (who 
died A.D. 549) tlic Natural History of the Divine Labourer, written in 
red ink, and his own work written in black ink. This compilation, which 
obtained a vast reputation for its author, contains many useful facts, but in 
the opinion of the Chinese, it is not free from confusion and error. The 
author, in his preface — an extract of which is now before us — states that, 
prior to his time, the number of species described by naturalists had been 
sometimes augmented and sometimes diminished. Some had swelled their 
amount as high as 595 ; others had made it only 441 ; others again had 
reduced them to 319. By some they had been distributed into three classes, 
merely distinguishing the medicaments into hot and cold, and, with respect 
to tlie others, blending together indiscriminately vegetables, minerals, insects, 
and quadrupeds, lie declares that, for his part, he had applied himself to 
collect the 365 species of the Divine Labourer, and that he had added to them 
730 others. The number of species de.scribcd in works of the same nature, 
which appeared in China during the space of 1,000 years, was always on 
the increase, until the grand treatise of Le she chin, entitled Pe/i thsaou 
hang mull. This work, which w'as commenced in 1552, and finished in 
1578, is divided into fifty-two books, and contains the productions of the 
three kingdoms distributed into sixteen classes, sixty orders, 1,871 natural 
species, and 8,160 medicinal compositions. I'his excellent compilation 
has been very frequently published, either entire or in portions, in Japan as 
well as in China, and has served as a basis for subsequent treatises, and in 
particular for that portion of the great Japanese Encyclopaedia which relates 
to natural history. We can avail ourselves of the work in question with 
the more advantage, because the authors from whom various opinions are 
borrowed arc regularly cited in it, and we are thereby enabled to trace 
those opinions to their sources, and to ascertain their origin and date. We 
shall revert presently to the method pursued by the author ; and in order to 
aflPord an idea of the extent of his work, we shall content ourselves, in this 
place, with observing, that it forms commonly forty or fifty Chinese volumes, 
equivalent to nine or ten of our.ordinary quartos. It consequently fills nearly 
as much space as Bufibn has devoted to his Natural History. This, how- 
ever, is the only point in which any thing like a parallel can be instituted 
between two works so different; for the Pen thsaou kang muh^ notwith- 
standing its indisputable merit, is most certainly as much inferior to the 
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treatises of tliis nature wliich have been produced in Europe for the last 
hundred years, as it may be esteemed superior to what Europe possessed 
antecedent to timt time, if we except the works of Aristotle and Pliny ; and 
still more so to the best productions of this kind in other parts of Asia. 

It may have been perceived, in several references already made, 
that there was an inclination, on the part of the Chinese naturalists, to 
arrange natural subjects according to their properties and relations, to col- 
lect them into families, in short, to trace the outline of a true classifica- 
tion : a circumstance which demonstrates, at the same time, the fact of 
the progress they had made, and the extent of it ; for the aggregate of the 
productions of nature is so vast, that, at whatever point we stop, it is im- 
possible to attain a certain degree of precision and accuracy, except so far 
as there can be contrived, in due time, in order to guide the understanding 
and assist the memory, some artificial ])roeess, founded upon analysis, 
which will afford the means of discriminating ditferences, of arranging 
analogies, and of seizing the thread which connects together so many difte- 
rent objects. It is, in fact, one of the advantages which Chinese natu- 
ralists have enjoyed over those of other countries, that they have ever pos- 
sessed a kind of regular and almost systematic nomenclature. Put we 
must not precipitately give them the credit of it. This sort of arrangement is 
not confined exclusively to natural history; it is the inevitable effect of the 
formation of a figurative system of w’riting, and comes as it were of itself 
when the signs of ideas, to which this particular kind of representation 
gives birth, are brought into contact wdlh each other. 1 have already 
pointed out this property of the Chinese writing in a memoir read before the 
Academy of Inscriptions; but it will not be superfluous to recur to it here, 
and to show how far it has contributed to promote the interests of the 
science of nature, and to facilitate the progress of those who cultivate it. 

It is well kiiowm that tbe inventors of the Chinese characters, restricted 
as was the circle of objects they had to represent, never pretended to as.sign 
to each a distinct and peculiar sign : they contented themselves with appro- 
priating images to those which had struck them most by their singularity, or 
interested them on account of the uses to which they might be applied. 
Their ignorance, on the one hand, and their good sense, on the other, con- 
tributed to confine within very narrow limits the number of natural produc- 
tions, which, from the earliest times, obtained the distinction of being 
represented by designs, rude indeed, but characteristic, which, although 
they had no pretensions to be regarded as specimens of art, were such as 
the memory could easily recognize, and, consequently, after being once 
reduced to the state of ordinary writing, they fulfilled their office extremely 
well, and constituted a medium of communication at once simple, easy, 
and methodical. The head of a bull, the horns of a ram, the feet of a 
horse, the wings of a bird, the pendent leaves of a bamboo, the .simili- 
tude of grain, arc recognized, at the first glance, in the .signs appropriated 
to these different objects, even under the very mutilated forms which the varia- 
tions of modern writing have compelled them to assume ; and if such a mode 
of rcprcKentalion was not in its nature extremely circumscribed, if it could 
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be extended to all n^nimals and all vegetables, it would be not merely a 
form of writing, but a complete system of figures, a real atlas of natural 
history, in which the sign and the object would be always identified in such 
a manner, that the sight of the one would infallibly rccal the idea of tlic 
other, without needing the intiTventioii of speech, or any of those conven- 
tions, on which the signification of words in conirnon languages depends. 

But, as a ('hineso proverb says, ‘^speech cannot express a thought com- 
pletely, nor writing render all that is contained in spoken language.” This 
is true more particularly of figurative writing, the essential property of 
which is that it imitates forms, and can, therefore, be intelligible no longer 
than the forms are quite distinct find easily discernible. Thus, for twenty or 
perhaps a hundred objects, which a simple mark could exhibit in a striking 
and pictures(|ue manner, tliere are thousands, especially in the class of 
objects under coi'.sideration, which, in order that they may be discriminated 
from each other, n oiild require perfect drawings, the aid of colours, and 
the indication of dimensions and proportions, all which are o])p(jsed to the 
development of a system of w’liting, which rerjuires above all things that it 
should be expeditious, as well as easy and convenient in use to the great 
bulk of the people for whom it is intended. 1 liave already had occasion to 
observe lliat it W'as not difiicult to segregate a small number of animals and 
plants ; to make a sort of sketch or outline of them ; to reduce this outline 
to its indispensable and essential parts, and to appropriate the draughts, thus 
abridged, as signs to the objects they are intended to reeal. But a ])roeess 
like this, the resources of w hich w'ere so limited, must Imve been very 
speedily exhausted. After having perfected a character for dog, Jiow was 
it practicable to supply those vvliicli w'cre demanded for fox, wolf, lynx, cat, 
lion, &c. ? The stag might be represented l>y means of its branched 
horns ; but how were the deer, the elk, the rein-deer, &c. to be figured ? 
How W'ero the ass and tlie mule to be distinguished from the horse ; the 
antelope, the musk-animal, and the chamois I'rom the goal and the sheep; 
the buffalo, the bison, and the yak from the ox ? The difficulty w^ould 
become still more formidable with respect to birds, fishes, insects, trees, and 
plants. In a rough sketch, tlic magpie, the blaekl)ird, and the dove ; the 
carp, the tench, and the pike; the butterfly, the fly, and the bee, W'ould be 
perpetually confounded, through the iinskilfulness of the w'riter or the in- 
attention of the reader. All trees alike have roots, trunk, branches, and 
leaves ; ail herbs are formed of the same or analogous com))onoiit parts. 
Appearance, dimensions, hues, iniglit distinguish a small number from the 
mass; and if an attempt w'as made to note the distinctions by means of 
combinations more or less ingenious, but, at the same time, more or less 
arbitrary, the result ^v^^uld inevitably lead to a chaos of conventional signs, 
in which the memory would be perpetually staggered, and confusion w^ould 
have arisen, antecedent to science, from the similarity and multiplicity of 
these ill-determined signs, complicated to excess, and subject, beyond any 
other species of symbols, to corruptions and mistakes of every kind. 

As 1 Imvo already remarked, it was probably the ignorance of the ancient 
Chinese which saved them from this peril. Being cognizant of, and having 
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to depict, but a very small number of natural objects, an equally limited 
number of simple images and signs purely figurative would suffice for their 
earliest wants ; but, at a later period, when their knowledge had increased, 
a fortunate instinct, we may repeat, guided them in the operation for 
enriching their written language. I have, in another place, given an 
account of this operation, and there is no occasion to advert to it here, 
except in so far as regards the nomenclature of natural productions and the 
origin of classification. Images had been assigned to only nine species of 
quadrupeds, — the dog, the ox, the sheep, the horse, the hare, the rat, the 
leopard, the elephant, and the rhinoceros. Of birds, the snvallow and the 
raven were the only ones which received particular signs : a character of 
class designated the other birds, as well as fishes and worms. There was 
one for tortoises and one for shell-fish. In the vegetable kingdom, trees 
taken collectively, herbaceous plants, grain in^ general, rice, millet, garlick, 
gourds, leguminous herbs and the bamboo, corresponded to eight signs. 
Lastly, amongst minerals, gems, stones, salt, earth, and subsequently 
metals, were the only objects which were distinguished by peculiar signs. 
Thus, with thirty-one signs, corresponding to the aggregate of the produc- 
tions in the three kingdoms of nature, it was necessary to find the means of 
designating them separately, which was accomplished without difficulty, when 
once the idea occurred of forming compound signs, by adding, at the side 
of one of these primitive radicals, the pronunciation of the name which the 
new object had received in the spoken language. The details of this inven- 
tion have been given elsewhere, so far as they concerned the history of the 
written characters. What is necessary to be observed here is, that such an 
operation could not liave taken place but by means of determining the nature 
of each particular object to be named, since, in order to assign to it a 
character, it was necessary to begin by choosing for it a radical, that is, by 
pronouncing whether it approximated most, if it was an animal, to the dog, 
the sheep, or the hare ; if a vegetable, whether it most resembled rice, the 
bamboo, or dolichos; or that it was a substance analogous to salt, or of a 
stony, earthy, or metallic nature. This investigation, which must have 
been thousands of times repeated, may be considered as a series of re- 
searches, not very profound it is true, but tending, nevertheless, to put 
those who prosecuted it into the method of classifications and systematic 
arrangements. Instead of arbitrary denominations, and terms which have 
no mutual analogy, the Chinese had already a written nomenclature having 
a relation to the principal properties of the objects to which it applied. The 
only thing to be done was to methodize it, by arranging the signs of which 
it consisted according to their radicals ; and a common dictionary became, in 
some measure, a table of contents of a treatise on natural history. 

Another remark, which has been likewise already made, but which it is 
material to repeat, is, that each natural object, by virtue of the process we 
have just described, was provided with a binary denomination, inasmuch as 
the complex character was necessarily formed of two parts ; one for the 
class, order, or genus , the other for the species or variety. They could 
say, in a single word, the dog-wolf the dogfox^ the dog-cat^ the horse- 
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asSf the horse-mule^ the horse-camel^ rice-millet^ rice-sugar, gem- 
jasper, gem-agate, metal-silver, metal-copper, metal-iron, &c. A 
distinct denomination for every object belonging to the three kingdoms could 
be formed after this manner. Thousands of terms have been thus com- 
pounded, and thousands more may be constructed in the same way ; for the 
process whereby they are created, and which is strictly analogous to the 
principle of the Linna^an nomenclature, is one which cannot be exhausted by 
repetition ; and from this simple sketch it may be conceived how much aid 
the understanding and memory may gain by the employment of signs of this 
rational nature in a subject of such immense compass, in which order and 
method constitute the first pledge of the progress of studies and the advance- 
ment of knowledge. 

1 have observed that, in order to exhibit fully the advantages of com- 
pounding characters conformably to the principles which I have just ex- 
plained, it would suffice to collect and classify them with reference merely 
to their common radicals. From this simple arrangement, in fact, the very 
ideas appear which regulated the formation of the compound signs, whicli 
ideas frequently coincide with such as intelligent naturalists might 
acknowledge and adopt as a basis for their arrangements. This may 
be observed by a glance at even the modern dictionaries, although the 
written language of China has undergone alterations of all kinds, and ad- 
mitted many irregularities, which have affected the nomenclature of natural 
objects, as well as other parts of the language. In turning over the leaves 
of the commonest of these works, adapted to the use, not of scholars or natu- 
ralists, but of persons who have a tincture of letters, we easily recognize 
genuine natural families, imperfect undoubtedly, and founded upon inaccu- 
rate views, imperfect observation, and an unphilosophical analysis, but 
whicli, nevertheless, discover, almost always, a judicious design, sound, 
and sometimes ingenious conclusions. In tracing a rapid sketch of the 
system, we shall exhibit, with equal fidelity, the traces of ignorance 
which denote the infancy of the art, and the rational approximations which 
betoken the efforts of an enlightened intellect and a certain degree of 
sagacity. 

THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

First Family . — Animals resembling the dog, carnivorous. At the head 
of this family is placed the dog itself, which serves as its type. Many 
varieties of the dog, distinguished by size, quality of hair, habitude, follow 
in the arrangement. Joined thereto are the leopard, fox, lion, wolf, cat, a 
species of bear, the glutton, bat, weazel, seal, otter, and also, with less pro- 
priety, the chief species of the ape, and some of the swine genus. 

Second Family , — Animals of a lank form, analogous to the panther. 
Some carnivorous animals named in the preceding family re-appear in this, 
by a kind of duplicate denomination, which arises partly from the external 
analogy observable between the images, as well as from the real resemblance 
which these animals mutually bear to each other : such as the wild dog, and 
several varieties of the wolf and fox, the lion, the wild cat, the leopard, the 
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panther, the oriental tapir, the wild boar, the badger, the flying-squirrel, the 
glutton, the jackal, certain amphibious and other niainmiferous animals, 
whose ferocity seems to form the common feature which distinguishes this 
family. 

Third Family. — Tigers, The tiger itself, distinguislied by its striped 
skin, is the type of this family, which is made to comprehend several 
varieties or species little known, some of uliich appear to be imaginary. 

Fourth Rats. Almost all gnawing animals, and such others as 

approximate to that class in form or habits, constitute this family, at the 
head of which is the rat itself, and the numerous species resembling that 
animal. It consequently includes the mouse, the s(|uirrel, the water-rat, 
the musk-rat, the shrew-mouse, and likewise the llying-si|uiiTel, the dormouse, 
the sable, the souslik, the mole, and, moreover, tlie mammoth, which, 
through a fabulous tradition borrowed from the Tartars, the Chinese take to 
be an enormous kind of rat, which lives under-ground, and dies as soon as 
it sees the light of day. 

Fifth Family. — Sheep. The ram is the type of this family, and with 
it are arranged the goat, the antelope, and the numerous species and 
varieties of small ruminants with simple horns, which exist in the east of 
Asia, several of which arc not found in our part of the world. 

Sixth Family, — Oxen. Along with tlie ox, the type of this lamily, 
are classed the large ruminants, with simple horns, which most resemble 
it; the bufiiilo, the hairy bull, the yak, and likewise the rhinoceros, which, 
in the modern writing, has lost the simple sign which represented it in the 
ancient vocabulary of images. 

Seventh Family. — Stags, or ruminants with ramoiis horns, namely, after 
the stag, the hind and the fawn, the unicorn (a fabulous animal), the deer, 
the musk-animal, the elk, the wild-goat, and many other like animals, whose 
synonymes we shall not now stop to examine. 

Eighth Family. — Horses. The mare, mule, ass, wild horse, and wild 
ass, with which the camel has been associated, on account of its habits, 
constitute this family, which is extremely numerous by reason of the varie- 
ties of horses which graze on the plains of I’artary, and which have, from 
time immemorial, attracted the attention of the Chinese. 

Ninth Family. — Swine. I'he varieties of this genus, the wild-boar, to 
which, by a remarkable approximation, two thick-hided animals have been 
added, namely the elephant and the rhinoceros, would have made a com- 
pletely natural family, if it had not included the porcupine, a species of 
bear, and the glutton. 

Tenth Family. — Birds were primitively distinguished, by the ortho- 
graphy of the names assigned them, into short-tailed birds and long-tailed 
birds. This puerile distinction, however, has been banished from the modern 
writing, and the dictionaries now contain only one family of characters for 
this class of animals, one of the most numerous in China, because it is one 
of those which the natives have better opportunities of studying. 

Eleventh Family. — Chelonians. These animals have a primitive sign. 
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which occurs in the names of different species of the tortoise. But the 
resemblance of the images has caused some to be transferred to the family 
of the Batracians : this is merely a matter of orthography. 

Tivel/lh Fa?nily. — Batracians. The frog and the toad, for the reason 
I have just stated, are found blended in tlie dictionaries with certain tor- 
toises, oysters, and spiders. But the cliaracter frog nevertheless exists as 
a type, and is placed at the head of the Batracian family. 

Thirteenth Family, — Fishes, primitively distinguished into oblong fish, 
and fish of rounded form, now constitute a single class, characterized by 
one radical element. Besides fishes properly so called, the Chinese, through 
an error common to other languages besides their own, have included in 
this class the names of many marine or aquatic animals foreign to it, as 
cetacei, crocodiles, lobsters, crabs, some of the molltisca?, and even the 
pangolin, which has nothing in common with fish but the scales with which 
it is covered. 

Fourteenth Family. — Insects. The inventors of the ancient writing 
had conceived two typical characters for the inferior animals ; one designated 
those with feet, and the other those without, that is, reptiles. The latter 
alone subsists, and is employed to denote every species of animal belonging 
to the lowest classes of animal life, as well as certain vertebrated animals, 
whose vermicular shape approximates to that of worms, or which, by their 
disgusting as|)cct, arc assimilated to insects. Hence avc find in the section 
of characters deduced from the image of insect^ besides insects properly so 
called, worms and zoophytes, most of the lizard and serpent tribes, crabs, 
tcstaci, small sf)ccies of frogs and toads, the hedge-hog, the bat, some 
mullusca*, such as the cuttle-fish, and almost all the conchyliferi. This is, 
in short, tlie most numerous and most irregular family of any which a mere 
inspection of the characters allows us to form of the {inimals known by the 
Chinese. 

VECiET.XBLE KINGDOM. 

First Family. — Herbs. All herbaceous plants have a common image, 
and the names formed from this image are very numerous. The only herbs 
which can be separated arc those which, by virtue of a special character, 
have been allowed the distinction of forming separate families, as we shall 
see presently. 

Second Family. — Trees. Plants with a woody stem are likewise 
charactered by a common radical. Their number is about half that of 
the herba^>us plants. 

Third Family. — Reeds. The bamboo, which is applied to so many 
ditlercnt purposes in China, and is very much cultivated there, has produced 
a vast number of varieties, which have obtained as many dillcrcnt names. 
Besides these varieties, there have been included in this family certain vege- 
tables which, owing to their height and texture, seemed to hold a middle 
rank between herbs and trees, such as rushes and certain palms. 

Fourth^ Fifthy Sixthy and Seventh Families. — Corn-plants, and those 
analogous to rice, barley, and millet. Four primitive radical images 
originated as many series of signs, amongst which are the names of all the 
Asiat. J<7wr.N.S. V ol. 9.No.34. H 
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^ra<;ses. Many repetitions and superfluous distinctions occur in these four 
families : with this (luatification, the four families together form one, which 
is a natural family, and ought to be retained in all classifications. 

Eighth Family, liCguniinons Plants. — These have the dolichos for 
their typo, which sign occurs in the characters assigned to all tlie species of 
the same family, beans, haricots, pease. See. 

Ninth Family. — Cucurbitaeeous plants, "t’hey have, for their primitive 
character, the image of a gourd suspended IVom tin* branches of trees. All 
the derivatives of this picturesque sign are names of pumpkins, melons, 
cucumbers, and other similar plants. 

Tenth Family, — Alliaceous plants. This is a small family, the type of 
which is the allium oderum^ which, from the remotc’st antiquity, has been 
represented by a simple image. A dozen species and varieties of the 
garlic, the onion, and the leek, are designated by characters derived from 
this image. 

Eleventh Family, — Plants analogous to the hemp. This is a very 
limited family, which owes its existence solely to the utility of the plant 
which constitutes its type, which, from the earliest times, has had the 
advantage of being figured by a simple character. 

TllK MINKHAL KINtJDOM. 

Fir^t Family. — Gems. The type of this family is the celebrated yn 
stone, or jade of the Himalaya mountains. 'Phis sign has served as radical 
to the names of all hard, transparent, or translucent stones, or such who.se 
properties and uses made them articles of value. There have been added, 
madreporites, factitious stones, glass, amber, coral, pearls, tortoiseshell, &c. 

Second Family, — Stones. With the radical image, whitdi signifies ^ stone,’ 
or ^ rock,' are written the names of rocks, sand, gravel, pebbles, flints, 
whet-stones, mill-stones, calcareous spars, and in general of all substances 
which, not possessing lustre or translucciice, or not being susceptible of a 
polish, are reputed inferior to gems. It is employed in like manner in res- 
pect to the names of some substances of a metallic nature, which, in ancient 
times, the C’hinese were ignorant of the art of recompounding, as realgar 
and orjiimcnt, the loadstone, cinnabar, and minerals of all kinds ; of cer- 
tain saline sub.stances, as nitre, borax, alum, vitriol, sal ammoniac ; of sul- 
phur and some others ; whence we find that the radical stone l)ccomcs in 
reality the equivalent of our term mineral^ when it enters into the formation 
of compound characters. 

Third Family, — Earths. W'ith the image of earlh^ are written the 
names of the different kinds of vegetable soils, of substances which have the 
appearance of mud or dust, clay, chalk, porcelain-earth. This family of 
signs is not so abundant as it might be, because most substances of this* 
nature have received characters formed with the image of or mineral. 

Fourth Family. — Salts. The radical image appropriated to common 
salt has given birth to some characters which denote the difterent properties 
of this substance. The very name of salt has been attributed to some other 
compounds, as ammoniac, sulphate of copper, Ac. This family is by no 
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means numerous, for tlie same reason which has been assigned for the 
paucity of the preceding family. 

Fft/i Family, — Metals. Gold is the type of this family; after which 
follow, in order, the names of the other metals known by the Chinese, of 
their minerals, oxides, and alloys, natural and artificial. 

In closing this sketch, it must be recollected, that we are not now consi- 
dering any methodical or systematic arrangement contrived by naturalists, 
in order to classify the objects they wished to describe ; but a mere distribu- 
tion of signs of writing, corresponding to the words of the ordinary language, 
brought together a<*cording to their orthography, and class('d by lexicogra- 
phers solely with a view of facilitating and expediting the search for them. 
Tt cannot liave t'seaped observation, that, in this compcjsition of signs, there 
are certain scii“ntifi<? ideas, whence this remarkable classilication arises, as 
it wore, spontaneously ; and it may be asserted that there exists no other 
language in the world, the words of which, taken intrinsically and (juitc 
independent of definition or accessary explanation, could afford even to the 
vulgar such just notions of the natural afiinities of things. This results from 
the figurative n ture. of the characters, which has not been aderpiately appre- 
ciated ; and wo ought, perhaps, to give some weight to this circumstance, in 
the spoculativi? comparisons we are often so fond of instituting betwixt 
writing which is adapted to represent speech, and that which is immediately 
directed to the painting of ideas. From whnt has been just stated, it may 
be concluded, as a mattm' of course, that persons who could avail thftn- 
.selvcs of signs so jmliciously contrived and including within themselves a 
principle of order and the (dements of analysis, would have been led to 
perfect in their scientific labours what the mere etymology of the characters 
suggested to them. Without denying the decided superiority of the Chinese, 
in this respect, over the other nations of Asia, w e are compelled, at the same 
time, to acknow'lcdgi^, that they have not derived ail the advantage they 
could have done from the materials furnislnMl by their written language ; 
and that the naturalists of China have not made the progress they might have 
made in the course traced out for them by the lexicographers. 

[ 7 <) he conchidcd next 7nonlh,'\ 


PUIKSTS OF FUH-HE. 

A WRITKK ill the Canton Kegis/cr, referring to our review* of Padre SerraVs 
“ Notices of China,’’ printed in the Tran’iactions of the Iloyal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. III. Parti., rcnl^lrk^; on “ the new and unfounded expression” used in the 
review, of Priests o/Fuh-hcy doubting whether it is a misprint, or it arises from 
“ some erroneous idea of the subject.” This “ new and unfounded expression,” 
whether correct or not, is as commonly used as that of Budha priests. It 
occurs, for example, rcjieatedl}^, in Sir George Staunton’s translation of iho 
Code of China, in the text as well as the note.s. - 

* Vol. V. p. 2(>3. 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD INDIAN OFFICER. 
No. I. 


Bob. By St George, 1 was the first person that entered the breach ; and had 1 not efiected it, 1 had 
been slain If I had had a million of lives. 

Ed* Know. 'Twas pity yon had not ten, your own and a cat’s. But was it possible ? 

Bob. 1 assure you (upon my reputation) ’tis true, and yourself shall confess it. 

Ben Junson. 

By what absurd prudery is it, that a man, who tells his stories with a 
graphic boldness of description, is sure to be classed with the mere vulgar 
artificers of fiction; — that adventures, merely because they are sketched 
with a flowing, gigantic outline, and reflect a few bright hues of imagina- 
tion, should be considered as no better tlian modifications of falsehood ? 
For my own part, I agree with Madame de StacI, that real life abounds 
much more with romance than we are disposed to allow. 

There seems to me much narrowness in the scepticism with which sucli 
extraordinary facts arc received, — and w^orse than narrowness — a Van- 
dalism, a Hunnisl) barbarism, levelling with its clumsy catapults and bat- 
tering-rams the towering and aerial architecture, that at once fills the soul 
of the hearer, discijilines it to lofty conceptions of the vast and sublime, and 
lifts it above the common-place regularities of our dull ‘‘diurnal sphere," 
into an orb sw^arming with new races of inhabitants, wdierc miracles, so 
fai^froni being exceptions to the humdrum routine of human alFairs, them- 
selves constitute the general rule, to w’hich every-day occurrences and coni- 
inon probabilities are the exceptions. 

I shall never forget old Colonel T , of the Honourable Company’s 

service, and %vith how greedy an car, w’ith w hat a deliglit steeped in horror, 
a curiosity skirted with aftright, I used to follow liim through his long, tor- 
tuous details of the chances that befell him in his ])rotractod military career. 
I had then but recently arrived in India, and being young, w as naturally 
more interested in the stirring events and revolving vicissitudes ndated by 
that most pleasing of auto-biographers — the long windings of his stories 
that now obscure and dubious, now' suddenly emerging into sunshine, 
constituted the greater part of his adventures, llelated, as they never 
failed to be, w'ith the most picturescpic fidelity, they kept me in constant 
vibration between hope and fear; sometimes making me tremble witJi a 
strange inconsistency, lest the tiger, with whom he was in actual conflict 
for two hours by his watch (one of Barraud's best chronometers), or the 
gulph of 800 feet and a few inches in perpendicular descent, to w Jiich 
lie had spurred fonvards Jiis horse, in order to get at a detachment of the 
enemy by a shorter cut, should sw'allow’ him up, and snap asunder the yarn 
of his narrative. I mention this merely to shew the power of the historian; 
for it is what I actually felt even whilst I saw and heard him. 

This extraordinary being had lived a life of sieges. The trenches, the 
“ imminent deadly breach,” the scarp and count(»rscarp, were the cradles 
that rocked his early love of military achievement : — the smoke of field- 
pieces, the fumes of bursting stink-pots, and tumbrils taking fire; — the 
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niiasina of ditches dense with alligators, many of whom, dying with affright 
from the turmoil and uproar of the same, rendered the air still more putrid 
— all this was the atmosphere to which Jiis organs were most familiar. In 
every respect, he seemed a man destined to the strange out-of-the-way 
occurrences, that cut so remarkable a figure in the morsels of biography 
with Avhich he was accustomed to treat us. He lived in a good house, when 
1 first knew him, in the neighbourhood of Chepauk, and was very hospi- 
table, except in the article of wine ; his claret and Madeira being of second- 
rate qualities; but his guests forgot that his wines were sour, whilst they 
listened to his adventures. 

Colonel T , in figure, was much below the ordinary stature, and 

though by no means slonder, there was in his corpulence that which contra- 
<licted the notion of his being fat. The most remarkable, for it ivas the 
most engrossing, part of that figure, Avas his head, which, being enormously 
disproportioned to the rest of his person, gave him the shape of a turbot, 
of Avhich the rhomboid was not interrupted by any thing resembling a neck ; 
so that hardly any portion of his form stood out from the general context of 
the body, if I may be permitted such an expression. (_)n the projecting 
promontory of a nose, to which bivouacking in the dry land-winds of the 
nigfit, or reposing with his face upwards under a vertical sun in the day, had 
imparted a portentous redness, glared a huge carbuncle, around which, like 
the planets in a motionless orrery, were ranged, as if doing it homage, all 
the minor piiiijiles of his countenance; or rather, like the sheristadars, 
duftadars, jemmidars, and ehubdars, ranged round the nabob of Oude 
seated in his durbar. His eyes were small and greyish, and pierced appa- 
rently in an after- thouglit, nature having overlooked them in her original 
dc.sign ; but they soeincd to gleam Avith wonder at his escapes by flood and 
field, as they Averc reminded of the ten thousand shapes in Avhich danger and 
death had flitted before them. 

Su(!h Avas my Avorthy friend Colonel T , of the Honourable Com- 

pany’s service; and Avith so pleasing a fascination did his strange adventures 
beguile my attention, that 1 abjured the sight of the cold-blooded sceptics, 
male or female, Avho turned their noses up at his details, or thrcAv their 
faces into affected distgrtions, as if there Avas something too hard to SAvalloAA-, 
or hoisted on their idiotic features the customary signals, by Avhich persons 
of no imagination denote their incredulity. 

The colonel, after the manner of many other old officers in the Company’s 
service, so long as he Avas in coininaud, never failed, at the conclusion of 
an awakening incident, to call in the redundant testimony of his aide-de- 
camp : a most superflous precaution, as I felt it to be, for his recitals, even 
when they snatched a grace or tAvo beyond the reach of truth, Averc so 
entertaining, that even if they had not been true, they at least ought to have 
been so. Still, hoAvcver, from a laudable wish to make out the case, as the 
lawyers say, he did occasionally make the appca4 which, being always affir- 
matively answered, became “ confirmation strong as Holy Writ.’' 

Never, then, Avas I more displeased Avith any living creature, than I v as 
Avith that very aide-de-camp, who, for nearly two years, had gone on 
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indorsing in blank so many of the colonel’s stories, one after the otlier, but 
who, a short time after the colonel had resigned his command, being appealed 
to as usual, — after a pretty long description of a most disastrous march, and 
a most miraculous redemption of sixteen field-pieces that, in the heat of a 
pursuit, had stuck fast in a ravine upon the Pullitaclierry ghauts, and were 
instantly surrounded by a stout body of Tippoo’s horse, — actually deserted 
his commanding officer at his utmost need, by refusing to vouch for the 
transaction. ‘‘It seems an extraordinary escape,” said the simple-hearted 
colonel, ns he finished his relation, but its cpiite true — and Captain Simmer 
— there — was my aide-de-camp at the time, and will tell you tlie same. 
Captain Simmer, you remember it well, don’t you ? — 

bog pardon, colonel,” replied the captain; am not your aide-de- 
camp non'j and don’t recollect a word about it.” As if the coxcomb, — 
who, wJjilst he was eating the colonel’s rice, and doing the honours of his 
board, had become the subscribing witness to matters much more surprising, 
— might not, out of ])ure good nature, have continued to render him tlu' 
same trilling service. In truth, I found afterwards no reason to regret the 
circumslanee ; for from this time, my friend the colonel went on much the 
better from having no aide-de-camp to appeal to. Hi‘ had a wider range of 
memory to wander over ; and having nothing to fear from being deserted by 
his witness at a pinch, condescended no more to prop up his relations by 
such contemptible buttresses, but on the contrary reared them into the air 
with a towering magnificence of structure, that fro^vned like the bastions 
of a hill-fort on the puny intellects that doubted or distrusted Iiim. It was 
wonderful, (he incubus of which the mutinous reply of C’aptain Simmer 
relieved him; for it may be as well to observe that Captain Simmer was a 
King's olliccr, and naturally disposed to an envious incredulity of the 
atohievements of the Company’s army. TVIy friend was now, therefore, 
infinitely mure at his case; — a (Vsar witlioiit a Marc Anthony to rebuke 
liim ; or ratlier like the horse in Homer, unyoked from the chariot, and 
gambolling and frisking over fresh pastures, without check or restraint. 

And it has always struck me, if at any time I liave used the privilege of 
an old Indian, — as 1 have occasionally done at the tca-tal)le of a maiden 
aunt, who sometimes invited a small and select set to hear what I liad to 
tell of that miraculous country, and when I Jiave begun with some modest 
incident, fabulous indeed with regard to the rest of the eartii, but natural 
and probable in India, it seemed to put the tea-cups and saucers into com- 
motion, as if a thunder-cloud had burst on them; — I repeat, it has always 
struck me, as the height of absurdity to apply the rule and compass of com- 
mon facts to a story of whicli the scene is laid there. Yet 1 related only 
matters of the stalest notoriety ; of persons, for instance, who swallowed 
swords ; of cobra di capellas that danced waltzes and c|iindrilles ; and 1 told 
her that in India there were millions of human beings, who never in tiieir 
lives drank any thing stronger than water. She received them all indeed 
politely, yet with an incredulous stare; but as to the water-drinkers, she 
frankly declared, it could not be true — it was impossible; there might be a 
few, but so many fools could never exist together in the same country and at 
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tlie same lime. Probably she was tJic more .sceptical, as she loved from 
her heart an occasional glass of eau de vie^ provided it ^vas of a good 
f|uality. 

For India, perhaps Asia in general, is the .scat of the most stupendous 
images and gigantic associations, that can fill the mind, it has l)ecn in 
all ages the theatre of what is vast or surprising in the l)ist()ry of tlie species; 
the cradle in which its infancy was nursed, and a country so teeming with 
life and population, that northein Europe, which has been called the 
offfcina gentiumj is a mere costermonger’s stall in the comparison. Every 
thing in India refuses to accommodate itself to the narrowness of European 
conceptions. The illimitable autiejuity of its institutions ; the faint and 
shadowy lines in which its history fades into its mythology ; the mystic divi- 
sions of caste, like rivers coeval with the Indus and the Ganges, and flow- 
ing like them for ever apart; the awful and giddy pile of its chronology, 
hiding its head in the darkest mists of time; the beasts of prey, at who.se 
roar the prinucval forests tremble; elephants, on whose back battalions ride 
to combat ; its .serpents of immeasurable coil ; its banian trees, each of 
them a forest; — all present to us the wildest exaggerations of nature, and 
discourse of the great and the infinite in a language intelligible to man. 
’riiis taste fur the vast and unbounded is better cultivated in India than any 
other part of the world, and I advise those who have a dull and uninterest- 
ing method of telling their facts, to travel thither and improve it. 

b'or myself, I perceived the taste ripening within me, in the same ratio 
as ] ac(piired the habit of believing the improbable, or rather the 
ns the (rrecks call it, of the old eoloncl’s adventures. Xotliing is so dull 
in general as military openitions; but his campaigns were fruitful of the 
wildest combinations of fortime, and even in limes of peace, his life abounded 
with episodes, of a less stirring character indeed, but e(]uailN strange and 
interesting. 

One evening, a small party of us were sitting at his hosj)itable tabic. 
’J’he bottle went languidly round, for, to speak the truth, his claret was 
unusually acrid, and the iMadeira yielded no refuge, for if possible it was 
worse. Hut he soon drew our attention from so insigni/icant a circum- 
stance, and l)egan thus:— 

A mutiny broke out amongst the sepoys of a battalion J commanded 
at Trichino|)oly, — the 2d battalion of the oth regiment of native infantry.” 
These particulars he never neglected, — they were fascines and gabions, as 
it were, to protect the cavitii's of his story. “ There were few oflicers on 
duty with us, cxccj)t three lieutenants, an ensign or two, and (’aptain Fire- 
worker Fondlcpan, commanding a small corps of artillery at the same sta- 
tion. What was to be done? It was a critical exigency, and no time 
was to be lost. I had no one to consult with, for my juniors were mere 
boy.s, and when the time for decisive action came, I found Cbaptain Fire- 
worker Fondlepan, who was a great epicure, j^tanding over his mulliga- 
tawney, which was then on the fire. To have got him away from his stew- 
pan would have been as hopeless as to remove a projector from his pots, at 
the moment of projection. I was determined, however, to quell the mutiny 
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at the hazard of niy life. The chief cause of the discontent was a strong 
suspicion that the English were bent upon extirpating the Hindoo religion 
and establishing their own in its stead. I resolved, therefore, to remove 
the suspicion, taking it for granted that the sepo} .s, as soon as that was 
done, would return to their duty. 

Now, as good luck would have it, that very day was the grand festival 
of Jaggernaut, the day on which the immense car of the god is wheeled 
about, and thousands of his devotees rush to throw themselves down before 
it for the honour of being crushed to atoms as it passes over them. Now I 
well knew that what had principally given birth to the dissatisfaction of the 
sepoys was the sneering irreverent way in which English oflicers were 
accustomed to .speak of that ceremony, calling those, who tried all they 
could to be killed on that occasion, .so many fools and asses for their pains. 

What do you think, I did? You will swear it is incredible — but it is 
all true, and you may swear till you are black in your faces. 

Extraordinary evils require extraordinary remedies. I heard the 
rumbling of the dreadful chariot, and the roar and shouts of the myriads 
that thronged around it. I w'as ])rcpared : for I marched up towards it at 
the head of my regiment, colours flying, drums beating. There was some- 
thing truly terrific in the noise of that mighty machine. It was like mount 
Atlas moving upon wdiccls. At length it approached the place where I 
stood. 

‘ Make way !’ said I, in four several languages, Hindostannee, Cana- 
resc, Tamul, Malayalurn ; make way ! I will shew you all, that, though 
the English are attached to their own faith, they respect yours also, and 
venerate its mysteries.’ 

So saying, I threw myself beneath the forewheel on the left side of the 
ponderous engine. At the same instant, loud murmurs of applause sounded 
in my ears like the rushing of many waters. It w^as a terrible moment. 
The chariot, indeed, did not do me much injury, for luckily my gorget gave 
way at the instant the forewheel passed over me, and by slipping on one 
side, turned the wdieel also into another direction ; — but the myriads of 
blockheads that ran over me, each eager to be crushed to death in honour of 
the god, were too much for endurance. Never can I forget the innumc' 
rable hoofs, some bare, some sandalled, that kneaded me that morning 
almost into clay. 

You will ask what supported me on this trying occasion? — The 
gratifying conscience, that I was saving the Company’s dominions; for if 
that mutiny had not been quelled, there w'ould have been a general insurrec- 
tion of the native troops, through the whole peninsula. Besidc.s, what is 
life to a brave man? I had eaten the C.'ompany’s salt from my youth 
upwards. How then could I hesitate ? It is inconceivable how these 
feelings kept up my spirits, whilst 1 lay motionless beneath the immense 
avalanches of human flesh, that came tumbling in succession over me. But 
— you would not think it — well, think as you like, but it is true every word 
of it, — I derived considerable •encouragement from a circumstance, that 
seems a trifling one : — it was however a good omen, and I made the most 
of it. 
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Every body knows the veneration cherished by the Hindoos for their 
monkeys. They lead a life of case and iiulcjlence amongst the trees that 
surround the great pagoda of Trichinopoly, and to injure or destroy them is 
an inexpiable profanation. The spot 1 occupied, whilst my carcase was 
olliciatiiig as a troitoir to so many thousands of human beings, faced that 
celebrated pagoda, on the south-west angle, J, omitted telling you that 1 
had taken especial caution to protect my face, as well as I could^ by keep- 
ing my right elbow over it, but in a position tliat enabled me to see from 
under it almost every thing that was going on. Amongst other things, I 
noticed in particular a brahminy monkey, who, from one of the projecting 
friezes of the temple, was looking down upon the bustling scene below, 
perhaps all the while laughing at it in his sleeve, lie was in all respects an 
interesting personage, and calculated to inspire the res[)ect due to age and 
experience. His long grey beard descended almost to his middle, and his 
cheeks were channelled as if by deep thought and meditation. 

“ Now it may seem odd, — but IMI be hanged, for all that, if it is not 
true, every word of it, — whenever I caught a glimpse of Jiis countenance, it 
was lighted up with a peculiar smile of com])Iaceiicy ; nay, he nodded to me 
with a look of approbation it was impossible to misinterpret. It seemed 
to tell me to be of good heart, — and once as 1 was endeavouring to shift 
myself a little on one side, he frowned when he saw what 1 was doing, and 
chattered loudly as if to desire me to lie still. Luckily, 1 took his hint. 
Had I changed my position 1 should have been trodden into powder, and 
there would have been no memoriar of me but what a shovel might have 
swept up in the evening.” 

When the colonel had concluded his story, we all felt that he was drawing 
at a most prodigious rate on our credulity. T was unwilling, however, to 
express a single doubt, for J had arrived in India with a stroiig impression, 
that it was tlie theatre of extraordinary occurrences. The rest of the com- 
pany consisted of two lieutenants, an ensign, and a cadcH;, new to the ser- 
vice, and they, not feeling (juite assured tiuit to express disbelief of a supe- 
rior olUccr's stories would not bring them within the articles of war, stared 
to the utmost stretch of their eyes, and said nothing. 

It was plain that he perceived these symptoms of doubt. ‘*Ah,” said he, 
‘‘ you don't believe that 1 could have cscaj)ed death from the pressure of so 
many people. And it is extraordinary. But don’t be in a hurry, and you’ll 
find nothing incredible in it. 

I Iiave always found an advantage,” he continued, “ in considering 
things philosophically. And what is philosophy but the application of those 
general rules of human action, which, being stored up by experience^ are 
brought into use by acejident or occasion ? Often had I reflected on the 
superstitions of Hindostan. 1 knew that they supplied artificial maxims of 
conduct that ran counter to the genuine impulses of humanity. But 1 said 
to myself — ^granted, that there will be many individuals who, in the deli- 
rium of a false religion, will voluntarily rush upon martyrdom; yet it is con- 
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trary to sound philosophy, that ihoitsands should concur, at the same moment, 
in one act of suicide. 

I always debate, however, such questions with an impartial attention 
to all that can be said on both sides ; —and the European crusades of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, when the pillars of the earth trembled under 
the feet of millions who never returned, stared my hypothesis in the face. 
* Pshaw V said I, ‘that goes for nothing. Had they been all sure of perishing, 
there would have been no crusaders.’ Ho I drew this conclusion — ^that 
though it was considered by the Hindoos as highly meritorious to throw 
themselves beneath the chariot of Jaggernaut, yet they all calculated upon 
escaping destruction. 

“ There was a devilish clever fellow of a pundit, who often visited me. 
1 Ic was ripely learned in the religion of his country, and while he conformed 
outwardly to its rites, he had too much acuteness not to sec through its 
impostures. I took care, therefore, before 1 made up my mind to this 
hazardous experiment, to consult him conlidcntially upon it. 

‘ Ramochund Roy,* said I, ‘to-day is the holy procession of Jagger- 
naut.” — “It is,” said he, with a graceful salaam. ‘And thousands upon 
thousands will strive for the privilege of being crushed to death beneath the 
chariot.’ — “ Undoubtedly,” he replied, gravely ; “ they will thus get into 
])aradise three millions of years before they would arrive there in the ordi- 
nary course of things. Besides that, they are by this means sure, in the 
next stage of their being, not to inhabit the bodies of obscene animals or 
beasts of prey, which to a Hindoo is very unpleasant.” 

‘ These arc strong inducements,’ I said. ‘ But my friend, Uamochund 
Roy, of those who throw themselves beneath the car, a few only can be 
killed. And are all the disappointed candidates for the same honour, who 
display an equal spirit of devotion and courage, to be exempted from the 
high rewards you speak of?’ He paused — eyed me with a glance that 
half said, ‘master has found out the secret,’ — and said’ — “No. That 
makes no difference. Vishnu looks on actual death and the willingness to 
die, in his service, with equal approbation. And hence it is so many escape 
destruction.” As he said this, 1 observed a smile on his lips. 

‘How is that?’ said I to Ramochund Roy, as if I had caught him. 
But he could not escape the horns of my dilemma. So he gave it up ; — 
and looking round to see that no one was within hearing, unfolded a shawl 
that girded his loins, and drew from its folds something like a breast-plate, of 
an elastic substance resembling India rubber, but hard as adamant, and so 
light and portable, that it could easily be concealed under the exterior of the 
dress. 

“ It was the thing I wished for. I then revealed the experiment I contem- 
plated ‘to save his mother:’ for the Hindoos in English pay look upon the 
Company as their mamma. He assisted me in putting on the thorax, which 
he said was a secret known only to the brahmins, and assured me that, under 
its protection, the whole population of India might pass over me without 
injury. ‘ But halloa,’ said I-nrfor Uie chariot was fast approaching — 
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^ this will protect one part only of my person — other parts more vulnerable ’ 
— ^ Don't be alarmed/ he said, * it will stretch at the rate of one-quarter 
of an inch for every hundredth person that goes over you, till it completely 
covers you/ " 

Here the colonel looked at us, to observe whether our incredulity was 
cured. We testified our unanimous belief. ‘^But," said I, seeing what 
an unspeakable benefit you have rendered your country, you are of course 
in the enjoyment of a splendid pension for your gallantry in that astonishing 
affair?" — Not at all," he replied. "True, I saved the British empire 
in India, and prevented the cutting of ten thousand British throats ; counting 
ladies and all, we may say fiHeen thousand. What of that ? I had no 
interest at the presidency, or, as Major O'Neal of our regiment used to 
say, all the interest I had there was against me. For, the last time I was 
at Madras, whilst I was one morning paying my respects to the governor, 
his lady coming suddenly into the room, I moved somewhat too hastily 
towards her, and trod upon her ladyship's foot. Now I have it from good 
authority, that her ladyship the governess never forgot it. So I was at 
that time in bad odour at head-quarters. Yet they could not help taking 
some notice of my having saved India ; so they voted me forty rupees a 
month in addition to my pay : scarcely half a pice for every foot that trod 
upon me in their service. 

** But what will you think,” continued the colonel, when you hear that, as 
soon as it got wind in England that I had received a pension for what 1 did 
on that occasion, such a hubbub ensued, that a Court of Proprietors was 
instantly summoned, at which one of their orators made a long speecli, 
enlarging upon the cruelty of the suttee, for the first hour or two ; — then 
upon the horrid abominations of Juggernaut, accusing the Directors point- 
blank of conniving at, because they had imposed a heavy tax upon, the 
ceremony. At last he came to me and my bit of a pension. 

^Nay more,' said he ; ^a British officer of great talents and high rank, 
and commanding at the station in sight of the [>agoda whence the car ])ro- 

cccds on its infernal round, — I mean Colonel T- ; this officer, because 

forsooth a mutiny had broke out among the native troops, on the alleged 
ground that the English were meditating the subversion of the Hindoo 
religion ; — this officer, I repeat, instead of exerting his influence, as became 
him, to shew them the folly and heathenism of their execrable rites, gave 
them his express sanction, by casting himself under the wheels of the chariot. 
But it is said, he saved our Indian empire. What of that ? An empire is 
dearly bought at the price of an acquiescence in superstitions that disgrace 

our nature. I go further : for this Colonel T , who ought to have 

been dismissed the sert^ice, has been rewarded out of the Company's trea- 
sury by a most prodigal grant specifically for that day’s exploit.’ The 
orator, after speaking five hours by the Company's clock, sat down ; but 
(such is the power of eloquence over the body to which he belonged) suc- 
ceeded in carrying a vote of censure against the Directors and the Madras 
government. The consequence was, that, in their next despatches, there 
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was a paragraph roundly rating the local government for their misapplica- 
tion of the public treasure, and stopping my forty rupees a month for ever/' 
We expressed our thanks for the interesting adventures which our friend 
related to ys, and, our palanquins being at the door, took our leave. 

Pooh," said he, this is nothing. Promise to dine with me next 
Sunday, and you shall hear something more surprising." We did not re- 
quire much persuasion, and gave our promises without licsitation. 


THE INDIAN ARMY. 

FIELD OFFICERS ABSENT FROM THEIR CORPS. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir: Your Journal for March 1831 excited long dormant hopes in the 
breasts of many a weary and disappointed exile, that the Honourable the Court 
of Directors were at last resolved to adopt the beneficial measure of directing 
the return to India, or retirement from the service, of all the field officers 
whose furloughs had expired. Upwards of a year has elapsed without this 
measure being enforced, and I must therefore (however unwillingly) abandon 
the prospect of promotion the proposed arrangement was so well suited to 
expedite, and will class this report with many similar delusions held out from 
time to time to amuse us greyheaded captains / I will, however, hope against 
hope, that our honourable masters will yet sec the necessity, as well as pro- 
priety, of insisting upon all officers returning to their duty on the expiration 
of their furloughs ; and I would, moreover, suggest, for the general benefit of 
the Indian army, how advisable it would be, were a regulation established, 
that, in the event of an officer not returning to India or his duty within three 
years, he should be considered {bona fide) as having relinquished the service, 
without further reference: the only exception to which rule would be in favour 
of officers suffering from wounds received on service; and that no other pleas 
on the score of ill health be admitted. Three years will be considered a very 
ample and indulgent period for an officer to recruit his health in ; and his 
retiring pension will always be available, should his health not then admit of 
his returning to active duty; and a way would thus be made for those who con- 
tinue fagging in the service, performing the duties of these absentees. One 
glaring instance occurs in my own branch of the service. An officer of about 
twelve years’ standing has been absent from his regiment, on sick certificate, 
nearly nine years ; and there are other similar cases in the army, which deserve 
attention. 

The retiring fund, to which you further allude, and which has long engrossed 
our anxious expectations, is not yet established ; but we buoy ourselves up 
with the hope that it will, ere long, be instituted; and no doubt, if its regula- 
tions be framed on a comprehensive scale, and in two classes, it will materially 
tend to remedy the very slow promotion in the armies of the three presiden- 
cies, as well as brighten the prospects of your present correspondent, a second 
captain in his tweniyfiourth year of service. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 

Your humble servant. 


Bombay, May 1832. 


SUWAR. 
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lilOGUArilY OF ABDALLAH BEN ZOBAYR* 

Ardallah despatched all his partizans he could muster, under the command 
of Abdallah ben Safooan, who attacked Onays ben Amni in his camp at Dzu 
Towa, and completely defeated him. Onays himself fell in battle ; and the 
conqueror had the barbarity to put to death the wounded men, who lay on the 
field. The fruit of this victory was the seizure of Amru ben Zobayr, who was 
suffered by his brother to bo beaten by any one, and was shut up in the un- 
wholesome prison of Arein. All who had received wrongs from Amru w'erc 
authorized to demand vengeance, or to take it with their own hands. Amongst 
those w'ho availed themselves of this authority, was an Arab of the tribe of 
Karah, who struck him a blow on the head: Amru declared that no one 
had inflicted upon him a severer punishment. On the death of Amru, 
Abdallah directed his brother’s remains to be buried in the cemetery of the un- 
believers. 

At the beginning of the ensuing year (A.H. GS, A.D. 682), a revolution broke 
out in Medina.^ Othman, whilst governor of this important city, had des- 
patched to the khalif Yezid ten deputies chosen from the Cemigrants), 

the Amaris (auxiliaries of Mahomet), and the principal inhabitants of the city, 
amongst whom were Monzar and Abdallah ben Ilandalah. Yezid received 
these ambassadors graciously, and presented each with 10,000 pieces of silver. 
These individuals, how ever, being zealous Miisulmans, had no sooner returned 
to Medina than they boldly avowed, in the presence of their countrymen, the 
painful impression which the scandalous manners of the khjilif had produced 
upon them. 

One da 3 %t Abdallah ben Moti and Abdallah ben Hjmdalah, accompanied by 
the people of Medina, assembled at the mosque, mounted the mamhar (pulpit), 
and proclaimed the deposition of Y'ezid. Abdallah, son of Abu Amru, ex- 
claimed, taking off his turban, “I reject Yezid as I now reject this turban. 
The man against whom I now declare m^'sclf, has loaded me with presents and 
obligations; but he is an enemy of God ; a wretch devoted to wine and intem- 
perance.” Another rejected him as he did his sandal; another as his hoot ; 
and the floor of the mosque was soon covered with turbans, sandals, and 
boots. All, with one accord, renounced Yc/.id, save two persons, Abdallah 
ben Omar and Molianied ben Ali, who joined not jn the general enthusiasm. 
Mohamed, in particular, had a very animated contest with the partizans of 
Ebn Zobayr. They wished to force him to subscribe to what had been done; 
he escaped, and departed to Mecca. This was the origin of the dissciition 
betwixt Mohamed and Abdallah ben Zobayr. 

The people of Medina, however, according to the statement of Meidani, 
united to expel the members of the Ommiyah family. They exacted from them 
an oath not to aid any troops who might march against the city, but to act 
against them, and at all events, never to enter Medina under the banner of the 
Ommiyahs. Othman ben Mohamed strove in vain to procure milder terms. 
“ I conjure you,” said he to the rebels, “ to spare your own blood and to 
maintain your fidelity to your master. An army will soon approach and vigo- 
rously attack you; and you will £\ctwith more prudence in not expelling your 
emir. If you are victorious, whilst I am in the midst of you, I may be easily 
disposed of and banished from your walls. I urge this solely out of regard 
for your interests, and to prevent the effusion of your blood.” The insurgents, 

» Continued fioiu nage ;K». f Tab.ari. t 'I'be Kitab-alui-fithii. 
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however, loaded him, as well as Yezid, with imprecations, declaring that he 
and all his relatives should be expelled. Merwan requested an asylum for his 
party and their families of Abdallah ben Omar, but the latter declared his 
intention to remain perfectly neuter. Merwan left him, exclaiming, ** may God 
cover this man with disgrace both in his temporal and his religions concerns !” 
He proceeded to Ali, son of Hoscyn, and made the same request. Ali received 
him kindly, and sent his wife, family, and property to Taycf, under the care 
of his two sons, Abdallah and Mohamed. There was at Medina, a man named 
Horayth, a freedman, who had acquired the surname of Rakkasak (the jumper), 
because, having lost a leg, he walked as if he was jumping. This man wanted 
to stop the baggage of Merwan ; whereupon Omm-Asem, daughter of Asem 
and great-grand-daughter of the khalif Omar, who was with the caravan, 
seizing a cudgel, plied it so vigorously upon Horayth, that he made a hasty 
retreat. 

The members of the Ommiyah family were compelled to quit Medina. 
Abdallah ben Omar, finding this, repented of his harsh treatment of Merwan, 
and said aloud : “ if I knew any means of serving that family, I would do it 
eagerly, for they are victims of injustice and oppression.’* His son Salem said, 
** why do you not address the people ?” — My son,” replied Abdallah, “ it is 
impossible to snatch these people from their fate ; but they are under the eyes 
of the Most High ; he can change it if he please.” The exiles proceeded to a 
place called Dzu-Khoshb. They were pursued on their way by the populace, 
including slaves and children, who cast stones at them. 

Availing themselves of the supineness of their enemies, who should have 
conveyed them to Abdallah ben Zobayr, at Mecca, the Ommiadcs deputed one 
Habib ben Kerah to the khalif Yezid with an account of their calamity and to 
solicit succour. Hearing this, the people of Medina despatched Mohamed 
ben Amru and Horayth Rakkasah to drive them from their retreat, and the 
fugitives were obliged to remove to Hakil. It is said that Horayth pricked 
Merwan so severely with a goad that he nearly fell from his camel : an incident 
which has been commemorated in a verse of the poet Ahwas. 

Ali, the son of Hoseyn, surnaincd Sajjaj (one who prostrates himself at 
prayers), being then at Medina, the people sought him and offered to recognize 
him as imam. But he refused, declaring that the tragical death of his father 
had entirely detached him from worldly grandeur, and that he had no other 
wish than to devote the rest of his life to retirement and the service of God. 
In fact, he quitted the city and retired to a village. 

Habib ben Kerah, on his arrival at Damascus, presented to the khalif the 
letter containing an account of the events of which he had been witness. 
Yezid, who then had his leg in a basin, owing to a painful disorder, exclaimed, 
** could not the family of Ommiyah have collected a thousand men, by muster- 
ing their freedmen ?” Habib replied that they were overwhelmed by numbers, 
and that resistance was impracticable. Yezid immediately gave orders for a 
body of troops to be sent, the command of which he gave to Moslem ben 
Okbah, surnamed Moosrif^ihG prodigal), who vauntingly said to Yezid, ** every 
one you might have sent to Medina would fail but me ; in fact, I beheld in a 
dream a Gharkad^ tree, whence issued this cry : * by the hand of Moslem 
I approached the place whence the voice came, and heard a man say, * Inhabi- 
tants of Medina, murderers of Osman, you arc about to receive the punish- 
ment due to your crime.’ ” 

* Gharkad is a species of large tree, dakiah ul Gharkad is a name given to the cemetery of 
Medina. . 
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Yczid, however, desirous of first trying gentle means, sent Noman ben 
Bashir to Medina, to represent to the people the extreme imprudence of their 
conduct, and to prevail upon them to submit. Noman’s representations, how* 
ever, were inetfectual. On his return, Yezid directed Moslem ben Okbah, 
who was an old and experienced officer, to march to Medina at the head of 
12,000 chosen men. He desired him to use, as far as practicable, gentle mea- 
sures ; to treat Ali, the son of Hoseyn, with the utmost kindness ; and, as 
soon as he got possession of Medina, to march to Mecca, and reduce Abdallah 
ben Zobayr to obedience.^ He further directed Moslem, in case his malady, 
the drops}', became serious, to appoint Hasin ben Nomayr to the command. 
At the same time he wrote to Obayd-allah ben Ziad, who commanded in Irak, 
requiring him to put his army in motion tow'ards Mecca against Abdallah ben 
Zobayr. Obayd-allah, on the receipt of this letter, exclaimed : what fate is 
reserved for me ! I have slain the children of the prophet, and now 1 must 
bear arms against the house of God I” He told the khalif in reply, that he 
was seriously ill, but that, as soon as he got better, if circumstances required, 
he would commence his march. 

Moslem, on arriving before the walls of Medina, gave his troops three days* 
rest. He sent a message to the inhabitants, exhorting them to submit ; but 
without success : so far from thinking of submission, the citizens were 
employed in digging deep trenches in the valley of Harrah, and raising breast- 
works. Finding them bent on hostilities, Moslem drew up his army in battle- 
array. As he was ill, he lay on a couch in his tent, delivering his flag to a 
page, whom he commanded to guard well the entrance of the tent. 

Abdallah ben Handalah, who commanded in chief the troops of Medina, 
gave the direction of the advanced guard and of all the cavalry to Fadhl ben 
Abbas, the bravest of the descendants of Almotalcb. Abdallah ben Moti 
comiiianded the Koraishes. This general attacked the army of Syria and 
routed it. Pursuing the fugitives, Fadhl came to the entrance of the tent 
in which Moslem was, and mistaking the page who carried the standard for the 
general, he clove him in twain with a stroke of his sword. Convinced that he 
had slain the chief of the Syrian army, Fadhl proclaimed the cx|)loit to his 
troops. Moslem, on hearing this, exerting himself, exclaimed with a loud 
voice, “ I am alive, and 1 hope soon to spill your blood.” At the same time, 
darting from his lent, and mounting his horse, he said to his troops, “ here 
am I ; let us rush at once upon the enemy.” As soon as Fadhl was satisfied 
he had not killed Moslem, he sought him in the field. On encountering him, 
he received Moslem’s lance in his side, and fell lifeless to the ground. The 
Syrian troops, encouraged by this, returned to the charge with fresh ardour ; 
the soldiers of Medina, thus vigorously pressed, began to lose ground ; a grciit 
number were left on the field, and the rest retired in disorder within the city. 

Abdallah ben Handalah, perceiving that his party were worsted, rushed 
beyond the walls, without staying to mount on horseback. Moslem called to 
the Syrian troops to dismount. The soldiers of Haines, who were under the 
command of Hasin ben Nomayr, and consisted of archers, leaped from their 
horse.s and poured a sli6w6r of arrows upon the enemy, which pierced the 
three sons of Abdallah. Determining not to survive his children, he plunged 
into the thickest of the battle, followed by his surviving soldiers; they were 
surrounded and cut in pieces, not a single man being suffered to escape. 
Moslem entered Medina at the head of his victorious army, and for three 

The nutluiritics for this expciiition arc Tabari, Masoodi, Mirkond, Khondcinjr, Abulfeda, 
Klinaciii, Fakhr cddiii llazi, and Aboubnaha&bcn. 
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days gave up tbi» important city to plunder. The blood of the citizens flowed 
in streams. Those who were able to escape the carnage sought a retreat in 
the mountains^ The number of Arabs who perished in this dreadful catas* 
trophe is estimated at 4,000 : upwards of ninety Koruishcs, and as many 
Aiisaris lost their lives ; and what increased the grief of all true Musulmans, 
was the loss of a grandson and two nephews of Ali. Two members of the 
family of Mahomet, Ali, son of Hoscyn, and Ali, son of Abdallah ben Abbas, 
alone escaped the fury of the conqueror. The former had taken refuge near 
the tomb of the prophet, and was calmly em[)loycd in prayer, when he was 
summoned to appear before Moslem. This general, observing him approach, 
broke out into invectives against his family ; but when he appeared before him, 
Moslem, impelled by involuntary respect, rose trembling, seated the young 
man beside him, and pressed him to name any favours which he wished to 
obtain. Ali claimed the pardon of several persons condemned to die, which 
was readily granted. 

It was on this occasion that the savage Moslem received the surname of 
Moos?'iJ\ indicative of the eagerness with wdiicli he lavished the blood of 
Musulmans. Such are the particulars of the battle of Harrah, of which 
eastern historians do not speak without the deepest horror. 

The battle was fought on Wednesday, the 28th of the month Dzooihijjah, 
A.H. 63 (A.D. 683) ; the intelligence of it reached Mecca on the 1st of Moliar- 
ram, in the succeeding year. It was a thunder-stroke to Abdallah and his 
partizans, who prepared immediately for a visit from Moslem ben Okbah. In 
fact, the latter, directly after the battle of liar, rah, commenced his march to 
Mecca ; but died on the roud. He nominated Hasin ben Nomayr to conduct 
the expedition, who encamped before Mecca the 27t»i of Moharrain. 

Abdallah, at this crisis, bad been acknowledged by the people of the city 
and of the whole Ilejjaz, He was also supported by the refugees from Medina, 
at the head of whom was Abdallah ben Moti, as well as the Kharejis, headed 
by their chiefs, tlie Shyites, and men of all sects. He was obeyed with per- 
fect submission by Mokhtar beu Abi-Obayd. All came to defend the sacred 
territory. Proceeding to the mosque liarain, Abdallah addressed the assembly 
present, telling them that Yezid had sent an army to trample under foot the 
privileges of the holy temple and of those who sought an asylum there. All 
present protested they were ready to defend Abdallah, to support his rights, 
and to maintain the inviolability of the territory consecrated to God. 

Eveiy one forthwith provided himself with arms and horse, and prepared 
to repulse the enemy. Abdallah, who did not assume the title of khalif, con- 
tenting himself with that of Refugee^ advanced to attack Hasin. The armies 
met, and that of Ebn Zubayr was routed by the Syrian troops. Abdallah’s 
mule made a false step, which he considered a bad omen, and dismounted, 
calling loudly on his eoinpanioiis. Mosawar ben Mokhremah and Mosab ben 
Abdalrahman rallied some soldiers around him ; they fought desperately, and 
were exterminated to a man. Abdallah kept his ground till night, and finally 
repulsed his enemies. 

The Syrian army, however, repeated their attacks during the rest of Mobar- 
ram and the whole of Safar. The 3d day of Rabi the first, they battered the 
Kabah with engines of war, and threw fire upon the building. Mosawar was 
struck by a stone, in the act of prayer, in the enclosure named Hijr^ and died 
live days after. The reason of the attack on the Kabah was this : Ebn Zobayr had 
pitched his tent in the enclosure of the mosque, having chosen that spot for his 
dwelling, and his companions were placed around him. Hasin, having planted 
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vome balistas upon Mount Abu Kobays, enormous stones were hurled upon 
the Kabah, breaking its pillars. These machines were under the direction of an 
Abyssinian idolater, who launched upon the sacred edifice vases full of bitumen, 
cloths plastered with the same material, balls of flax, and other combustibles. 
The Are caught the veils which enveloped the Kabah, and consumed them, so 
that the building was entirely denuded. If we credit one historian, in this 
conflagration were burnt the horns of the ram which was sacrificed, according 
to Moslem tradition, instead of Ishmael, and which had been preserved in 
the Kabah. One day, as the Abyssinian was propelling the bitumen, a violent 
gust of wind caused the flame to communicate to the machine, destroying the 
engineer and ten men besides. In vain did they endeavour to escape by flight ; 
the fire pursued and consumed them all. The Syrians said to each other, ** let 
us beware of attacking the house of God.** Next day, operations were sus- 
pended, and a deputation was sent to Yezid, to acquaint him with the state of 
aifiiirs. 

According to another authority,* whilst Mecca was blockaded by the 
Syrians, during an excessively dark night, a violent wind, thunder and 
lightning, Abdallah ben Zobayr heard very loud voices on the mountain. 
Apprehensive that the Syrian troops were about to assault, he caused a fire to 
be made, a lance in height, to serve as a signal to his soldiers ; but the sparks 
from this beacon were carried by the wind to the veils of the Kabah, which they 
set on fire, the people vainly endeavouring to arrest the flame. The building 
itself was in a tottering state. 

According to Makrizi, Hasin addressed his soldiers, saying that the tent of 
Abdallah ben Zobayr was a den, whence a lion was continually darting upon 
them; and asked who would deliver him from this trouble? A Syrian soldier 
offered to undertake the enterprize. When night came, he fastened a lighted 
taper to the end of his lance, and spurring his horse, pierced with it the walls 
of the tent, which were instantly in flames. The Kabah, at this time, was 
spread with tapestry, and the top was covered with a Yemen stuff; the fire, 
impelled by the wind, reached this edifice, which was wholly consumed. 

Abdallah, blockaded in Mecca, was, with his companions, reduced to great 
distress, when he received intelligence of the death of Yezid, on the ]5th of 
Rabi the first. He announced this to Hasin, who, at first, refused to believe 
the news, but receiving confirmation of the fact, his courage failed, and he sent 
a deputation to Ebn Zobayr, inviting him to a conference the following night.f 
Ebn Zobayr came, and the two generals had a long interview. Hasin said to 
Abdallah, you are the person really deserving of the khalifat ; we will take the 
oath of fidelity to you ; go along with me to Syria. My troops consist of the 
chosen warriors of the province; you may depend upon meeting with no 
serious opposition ; nothing more is required than that you engage to proclaim 
a general amnesty, and to inflict no vengeance for the blood shed during the 
siege of Mecca or at the battle of Harrah.” Ebn Zobayr refused to subscribe 
to this condition. “ No,” said he ; "I should not be satisfied even if I were 
to kill ten enemies for each of my companions.” During this discussion, 
Hasin spoke low', whilst Abdallah raised his voice when he rejected the proposi- 
tion. Hasin then said : cursed be he who henceforward regards you as a 
man of sense or understanding. I believed hitherto in your discretion ; but 
when I speak to you in a low voice, you reply in a loud one ; I offer you the 
khalifat, and you menace me with death.’* 

Hasin immediately broke off the conference, and put his army on the march 

* The kitah-alaghini. j Ma.<*oud!. 
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for Syria. Abdallah, sensible that he had committed^ gross error, sent a mes- 
sage to him, saying ; “ with respect to the journey to Syria, I cannot resolve 
to undertake it; but if you declare in my favour, and with your companions in 
arms take the oath of fidelity to me on the spot, I promise you all a full and 
unreserved amnesty.** Hasin replied, that if Abdallah came not in person, 
the proposition could not be listened to ; and he resumed his march. 

Abdallah, meanwhile, openly assumed the sovereignty; he received the 
oaths of all at Mecca, who decreed him the title of Ameer aUMoomeneen 
(Prince of Believers), in the month of Jumadah the first, A.H. 64. He sent 
his brother, Obayd-allah, to Medina, who expelled Merwan ben Hakam and the 
other members of the family of Ommiyah, from that important place ; the 
exiles flying into Syria. He chose, as governor of Egypt, Abdalrahman ben 
Atabah, who caused the authority of the son of Zobayr to be acknowledged in 
that country. At Bassorah, Selmah ben Zuwayb appeared, with a flag in his 
hand, in the public square, and exclaimed, Musulmans, come hither; I 
offer you an invitation the like to which no one has tendered to you ; I invite 
you to acknowledge the Refugee of the Holy City.** Many of the people 
joined Selmah and took the oath to Abdallah. Obayd-allah ben Ziad, who 
held the government of Bassorah and ofKufah conjointly, and whose authority 
was ill-established, lost courage when informed of this fact, and fled into Syria. 
The people of Kufah rose against the delegate of Obayd-allah, and wrote to 
£bn Zobayr, acknowledging him khalif* Abdallah was now recognized by the 
people of Kufah and Bassorah, the Arabs of the south, the people of Jezirah, 
of the llcjjaz, of Yemen, of Egypt, and of Syria, except the province of Arden. 

Meanwhile, the Kharejis, who were with Abdallah, perceiving that he had 
taken the title of khalif, assembled and said to each other,^ *‘we have latterly 
done a very imprudent act; we have fought under the banners of a man who, 
perhaps, is no party to our sentiments, and who, not long ago, as well as his 
father, made war upon us, declaring himself the avenger of Othman. Let us 
interrogate him upon this point : if he disavows any bias for Othman, we will 
regard him as a friend; if not, as an enemy.** They accordingly proceeded to 
Ebn Zobayr, and propounded their questions. Observing that he had but a 
few of his partizans about him, he excused himself from answering them, 
alleging he was about to go abroad, and desired them to come again that even- 
ing, when he would give them his reply. When the Kharejis returned, they 
found Abdallah surrounded by armed men ; and Nafi ben Azrak remarked to 
his companions, ** this man has no good intentions towards us.** The Kharejis, 
by their spokesman, Obaydah ben Helal, expatiated upon the offences of 
Othman, avowed themselves the friends of his murderers, and concluded by 
inquiring Abdallah’s sentiments upon the subject. Abdallah answered in these 
terms : ‘‘ 1 have heard how you have spoken of the Apostle of God, and 
doubtless he is above your eulogiums ; 1 have heard your remarks upon Abu- 
bekr and Omar, and you have said nothing of them but what is just and true ; 
I have heard what you have said of Othman, and surely no man at the present 
day can know better than I what relates to the son of Affan. 1 was near him 
when he encountered certain discontented individuals, who represented their 
grievances to him, on each of which his answer was completely satisfactory. 
* If you have any evidence against me,’ said he, * produce it ; if not, be 
satisfied with the oath I offer you.* So far from accepting this proposition, 
they set upon him and killed him. I have listened to the reproaches with 
which you have assailed his memory, not one of which is true. I take you to 
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witness, as well as ail who hear me, that I am the friend of the son of AfTan, 
and the enemy of his enemies.” The Kharejis exclaimed, may God abandon 
your cause !” and immediately quitted the city. 

Abdallah, finding himself in peaceable possession of Mecca, determined to 
rebuild the Kabah. Wishing, however, to expose his adversaries to the hatred 
and indignation of all pious Musulmans, he suffered the temple to remain for 
some time in the degraded and dilapidated state in which the sacrilegious war 
had left it. This object fulfilled, and his affairs being in a prosperous condition, 
he set seriously about the reconstruction of the Kabah, and as the portion of 
the edifice yet standing had been too much shattered to be secure, he proposed 
to take it entirely down and rebuild it in a manner to ensure its permanence. 

This proposition, however, met with a formal opposition on the part of the 
Musulmans, and of Abdallah ben Abbas in particular. These pious persons 
were apprehensive, if they meddled with the sacred edifice, that a severe visita- 
tion would befal them. They retired to Mina, and there awaited for three 
days the dreadful event. Abdallah in person ascended the wall of the Kabah, 
and commenced pulling ft down; whereupon those who had retired to Mina, 
finding that no calamity followed, returned and took an active part in the 
demolition. It is said that Abdallah employed some Abyssinians to commence 
the work of destruction, in hopes that amongst them might be found the 
Ethiopian, who, according to a saying of Mahomet, would destroy the Kabah.* 

When the walls were down, a very compact mass was found, which Ab- 
dallah left exposed for three days, that^t might be seen by every one. He 
deputed seventy persons, selected from the most respectable of the Koraishes, 
to wait upon his aunt, Aysha, who informed them that Mahomet once said to 
her, if your countrymen had not been too recently idolaters, I would have 
built the Kabah on the foundations laid by Abraham.’* Abdallah caused the 
new edifice to be built on the mass just referred to, and he raised palisades, 
that those who made the circumarnbulation might pass behind them. 

Abdallah ben Abbasf having advised him to preserve the keblab as it was 
before, he enclosed the foundation with planks, on which cloths were placed, 
to denote exactly the site of the keblah. He procured plaster and lime from 
Sana, the capital of Yemen ; he ascertained the position of the ancient quarry, 
and brought his materials from thence. The keys and the plates on the doors 
were of gold. He made two gates in the thickest part of the wall, down to the 
ground. He increased the space of the portion adjoining the hijr six cubits, 
and added nine, according to some ten, cubits to the length of the holy edifice. 
He placed in the interior three columns, arranged in a single line, there hav- 
ing been before six columns in two lines. He disposed between the rohn 
(angle) of Syria, the staircase leading to the top. He provided the roof with 
a gutter, and made windows in the building, lie replaced with his own hands 
the Black Stone, which he had carefully preserved in his own house. 

According to another tradition,;!; it was Abbad, son of Abdallah, who had 
the office of replacing the Black Stone, in conjunction with Jobayr ben Shay- 
bnh. They wrapped it in a piece of fine cloth, to conceal it from the eyes of 
the public. Abdallah chose aii extremely hot day for the operation, and took 
care to assemble the Musulmans for noon-prayer, for he feared, if his inten- 
tion was known, that a desire to be the individual to replace the stone would 
excite dangerous contentions amongst his companions. He covered the 
Kabah with veils of silk (before, they had been of woollen cloth and leather) : 
these curtains were perfumed to such a degree, that the odour was perceived 

* \ Ebn Khaldun. t 
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by qU about the sacred edifice. The lead, employed to bind together the 
different parts of the fabric, was mixed, whilst in fusion, with saffron. To 
adorn the Kabah, Abdallah procured from the city of Sana a piece of mosaic, 
and three columns of variegated marble. He invited Persian and Greek artists 
to assist in the works at the Kabah ; the former, who possessed much musical 
talent, introduced a taste for that art at Mecca.* 

One tradition states that the Kabah was demolished after the pilgrimage 
made by Abdallah, at the head of the Musulmans, A.H. 64. According to 
others, the event took place in the month of Jumadah the second. That which 
is considered the most authentic, states that the rebuilding of this edifice was 
finished in the course of the year 65, or A.D. 684. 

Abdallah now openly assumed the title of khalif ; the inhabitants of Mecca 
submitted to him without resistance, and his authority was peaceably esta- 
blished throughout the Hejjaz, Yemen, and the neighbouring provinces. 
Abdalrahman ben Jahdam governed Egypt in his name (Sayd ben Yezid, the 
Oinmtadc governor, retiring from this important province) ; Abdallah ben Moti 
was sent into Irak, the inhabitants of which Had declared for Abdallah, and 
Obayd-allah ben Zobayr commanded at Medina. 

Meanwhile, events of the utmost importance were occurring in Syria. After 
the death of Yezid, his son Moawiyah was acknowledged khalif, but he occu- 
pied the throne only forty days. Walid, son of Atabah, and grandson of Aba 
Sofian, formerly governor of Medina, whilst repeatia|f the prayer over the 
body of the prince he was to succeecL was seized with the plague, and died 
before he could complete the ceremony. 

Othman, son of Atabah, to whom the khalifat was offered, would accept it 
solely on condition not to engage in war or to order any person to be put to 
death : which was rejected by the Syrians. Othman went over to Abdallah 
ben Zobayr, and became one of his most zealous partizans. Thus there re- 
mained not a single individual of the family of Harb who could lay claim to 
supreme rank. 

The Syrians elected as khalif Merwan ben Hakam, the same who had been 
governor of Medina, and was expelled so ignominiously. It may be readily 
supposed that the new khalif cherished a lively resentment against Abdallah 
ben Zobayr ; but as necessity often imposes restraint upon the passions, Mer- 
wan,i* whose advanced age must have made him desirous of repose, and who 
saw the Musulman empire torn to pieces by a civil war, the issue of which 
was at the best doubtful, was at one time tempted to yield to circumstances, 
and to submit to his powerful competitor. But a bold individual, Obayd-allah 
ben Ziad, governor of Bassorah, who was then at Damascus, roused the spirit 
of Merwan, and determined him to risk an appeal to arms. 

It is most surprising, that Abdallah ben Zobayr, who was not wanting in 
personal courage, and who saw himself recognized as khalif by the major part 
of the Arabian empire, should have remained so many years at Mecca in a 
state of inactivity so little compatible with his circumstances, and should have 
been content to carry on war by his generals, whilst a bold expedition might 
have destro 3 'ed the power of the Ommiades in Syria, terminated the war, and 
united under a single master the vast provinces conquered by the Moslem 
arms. 

Dahak ben Kays-fehri,:t who had quitted the party of Merwan, and, after 
an attempt to surprise Damascus, had settled in the country of Hauran, de- 

* Kitah-ttlagdni. Halbat-alkotnai/t, f Maaoudi. 

% Tebrisi. Tabari. Mirkhond. 
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dared for Abdallah ben Zobayr. He united under his banners the Arabs of 
Kays, those of Modar and Nezar, and the greater part of the tribe of Kodaah. 
If we credit a tradition, mentioned by Tebrizi, when Merwan meditated the 
relinquishment 6f his title, and the recognition of the son of Zobayr, he had 
intended to make the Arab Dahak the bearer of his submission. 

His son, Abd-almalek, and Amru ben Sayd, inflamed his courage by repre- 
senting to him that he was chief of the Koraishes, and that he could not, with- 
out cowardice, give way to an audacious rival. They exalted the family of 
Ommiyah and depreciated Abdallah ben Zobayr. Dahak, who was present at 
this conversation, employed the same language, and appeared to have aban- 
doned the cause of Abdallah. Dahak opened an intercourse with Hasan ben 
Malek, and these two individuals marched to a meeting, in order to confer on 
the state of affairs. When the forces were in sight of each other, the Arabs of 
Kays and Yemen, who had declared for Abdallah, said to Dahak, “you called 
upon us to acknowledge as khalif the son of Zobayr, whose birth and merit 
you attested ; and now you are going to embrace tlie interests of this Arab.” 
Dahak instantly faced about and marched towards Merj-Rahet, proclaiming 
Abdallah. Some of the Kays Arabs, however, asked Dahak why he did not 
take the title of khalif himself, since he was inferior neither to Abdallah nor to 
Hiisan : whereupon, he invited hi.s partizans to take the oath of fidelity to him. 
He had carried before him a flag which his father had received from Mahomet. 

Merwan marched in person against Dahak, who had 60,000 men, nearly all 
horse; Merwan’s army consisted of 13,000, mostly foot. The two forces 
met at Merj-Rahet, a few miles from Damascus. After a desperate conflict, 
and fighting for twenty days, the troops of Merwan gained a complete victory, 
making dreadful carnage amongst the soldiers of Dahak, who was killed by an 
Arab of the tribe of Taym-allat. One historian states that this advantage was 
gained by treachery, Merwan having, at the instigation of Obayd-allah ben 
Ziad, invited Dahak to a conference for the alleged purpose of settling a treaty, 
and fallen upon his troops unawares. 

Encouraged by this brilliant success, Merwan,^ who had despatched his son 
Abd-alaziz, at the head of a body of troops, to Aylah, in order to enter 
Egypt, commenced his march with his whole army to conquer this important 
province. Abdalrahinan, the governor of Egypt, in the name of Abdallah, pre- 
pared to repel this invasion, and in the space of a month, dug a deep trench 
round the city of Fostat. Merwan encamped at Ayn-sherus ; Abdalrahman 
marched out to meet him. The conflict lasted a day or two, with great car- 
nage, but without any decisive result, when Amru ben Sayd, with a detach- 
ment of Merwan’s trdops, turning the enemy^s camp, came before Fostat, and 
gained possession of this city : Abdalrahman thereupon sought safety in flight. 
Merwan, entering the capital of Egypt, gave the government of the province, 
with the whole authority, civil and financial, to his son Abd-alaziz, took pos- 
session of the treasure, and suppressed the distributions of money which had 
been hitherto made. He received the oath of fidelity from the inhabitants ; 
some Arabs, of the tribe of Maafer, eighty in number, who refused to re- 
nounce the authority of Abdallah ben Zobayr, were beheaded, as was Okaydar 
ben Hammaii, bend of the tribe of Lakhm, who had been one of the mur- 
derers of the khalif Othman. Merwan, giving his son the most prudent 
advice for the conduct of his government, and counselling him to treat the 
Egyptians with the utmost lenity, returned to Syria. 

Soon nfter,f Merwan sent a corps of 4,000 men to Medina, under Habisb 

* Mirkhond. t Abulmahasm. 
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ben Waljehy entrusting to this general the execution of the plan which had 
been lately committed to Moslem ben Okbah. In this army were Obayd-allah^ 
the brother of Merwan, Jusuf, and Hajjaj his son, who was then very young. 
Obayd-allah Taymi, who commanded at Bassorah for Ebn Zdbayr, hearing of 
this expedition, sent promptly a force to repel it. Habish perished in the con- 
flict, as well as Obayd-allah, the khaliPs brother. The greater part of the 
Syrian army was left on the field, and the rest fled : Jusuf and his son Hajjaj 
were amongst the fugitives. 

The war elsewhere continued between the partizans of Merwan and of 
Abdallah ben Zobayr with various success, till the sudden death of Merwan, 
whose son, Abd-almalek, was recognized as his successor by the people of 
Syria, Egypt, and the other provinces subject to the authority of the Oni- 
miades. 

The same 3 'ear (A.H. 65, A.D. 684), Abdallah displaced his brother Obayd- 
allah, whom he had appointed governor of Medina, and gave this post to his 
other brother, Mosab ben Zobayr. He likewise industriously sought out all 
the partizans of the Merwan family in Mecca and Medina, and expelled them 
from these two cities. Hearing that the blind poet Abu’labbas corresponded 
with the princes of Merwan, and received presents from them, he summoned 
him into his presence, reproached him bitterly, and would have severely 
punished him, had he not been reminded that the man was destitute of sight : 
he therefore contented himself with banishing him to Taycf. The poet, on 
this occasion, revenged himself by a severe satire against Ebn Zobayr and the 
whole family of Asad, which is still extant. It concludes in these terms : 
** Meanness has stamped you with its seal, the characters of which arc inde- 
lible.” 

f Ttf be cojtlumed.'^ 


MALAY MARRIAGES. 

M. Perrotet, a French naturalist, who recently visited Java, thus describes 
the marriage-ceremonies of the Malays: — 

When a young Malay falls in love, he pays court to the lady till he in- 
spires her with a mutual passion. He then seeks her father, declares his love, 
and beseeches him to bestow upon him the hand of her whose heart he possesses 
already. The father says he will think about it ; and immediately inquires the 
3 'oung man’s fortune; whether he has got a hut fit to lodge a wife in, and arable 
land enough to grow grain for their nutriment. This proceeding is rigorously 
required by law. When the young man obtains the consent of the lady’s 
friends, he communicates the affair to his own. On the wedding-day, both 
assemble, to the number of fifty, with music, and the relatives of the young 
man provide baskets of provisions for a feast. The bridegroom’s head is adorn- 
ed with a cap, like a shako, and with no other dress besides pantaloons, he 
mounts a foaming steed, with a man beside him, who daubs the uncovered 
parts of his body with yellow paint, renewing it wherever the heat or exertion 
causes it to disappear. They continue to roam about the whole day, eating, 
drinking, shouting, and playing music. Next day, a similar ceremony takes 
place with the lady, except the daubing ; and this concludes the marriage.” 
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THE EAST-INDIA QUESTION. 

EEPLY OF MESSRS. RICKARDS AKD WILKINSON. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir : It has always been my intention to avoid engaging in controversial 
discussions with heated or interested opponents. In regard to the East-India 
question, I have asserted, and endeavoured to prove, a simple but most im- 
portant fact, viz. That ever since the acquisition of the Dewanny, in 1765, 
there has been a sufficiency of revenue in India, and more than sufficient, to 
defray every description of purely political charge abroad and at home; that 
no necessity could, therefore, have existed, at any time, for loans on political 
account, had not the revenue-treasuries been previously drained by advances 
to commerce, which have not been reimbursed to territory ; and, consequently, 
that the principal and interest of these loans ought properly to be charged to 
the commercial, and not to the territorial, branch. 

Having had no documents to refer to but those which are in print, and laid 
before Parliament, it is not unlikely that some error, or omission, or mis- 
placing of items, may be discovered in my statements ; but errors of this 
nature or extent will not affect the main point : and I still maintain that no- 
thing has yet appeared to invalidate, or at all shake, the position first advanced 
by me in 1813, and which the scries of accounts since presented to Parliament 
have all tended to confirm. This is the only matter of importance in the 
whole debate. Let this fact, if it can, be disproved. Controversies about 
minor sums are worse than useless, by withdrawing attention from the only 
point which ought to engage it; whilst, in respect to subordinate objects, 
heated opponents are about as likely to agree in argument, as parallel lines arc 
to meet, though drawn out to infinity. These are my reasons for declining a 
war of words, from which no public benefit is likely to be the result. 

I have, however, received the accompanying document in answer to a late 
review in your Journal of Mr. Wilkinson’s Report, embodied into the fourth 
part of my late book. This I think it may be desirable to publish, and I sub- 
mit it to your candour and justice, — because it is no more than fair to Mr. 
Wilkinson, that your readers should see both sides of the question, and 
because this document tends to throw further light on a subject, which, to 
ordinary readers, must, 1 am sure, be involved in the most puzzling obscurity ; 
the illustration of which, I may also add, has been the sole motive of my late 
publications. 

I am, sir, &c. 

R. Rickards. 

Although we leave the writer of the Review, to which Mr. Rickards 
refers, to deal with Mr. Wilkinson’s extremely long reply, we cannot refrain 
from remarking, that Mr. Rickards seems to have read very superficially the 
Review in question, wherein not the subordinate points only, but the main and 
essential positions of his theory, are assailed. For example : the Reviewer* 
charged Mr. Rickards with an enormous misrepresentation of the result of the 
Company’s trade, shortly afler the grant of the Dewanny (though the correct 
result was in print, and before him)^ upon which erroneous statement depends 
the whole of his argument respecting the insufficiency of the commerce to pay 
the dividends at that period. We think Mr. Rickards would have acted dis- 

* Sit Asiat, Jmtrn. for June. vol. vUl. p. 88. 
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erectly^ if he had afforded some explanation as to this assertederror, which 
involves so ipaterial a point in his theory. 

Wc have made no alteration in the ensuing paper, besides the omission 
(where indicated) of two very long passages, which had no connection, or a 
very slight one, with the Review under consideration. — Editor. 

The gentleman connected with the Asiatic Journal^ to whom is committed the 
hopeless task of persuading the public to believe that the affairs of the Hon.East- 
India Company are in a highly prosperous condition that the Company is 
carrying on a commerce so gainful as to admit of millions upon millions being 
abstracted from the mere surplus of trading profits, and applied in aid of the 
dent territorial revenues, after allowing a portion only of those profits, viz,^ 
^630,000 per annum, or 10| per cent, upon the so called capital,’* to be dis- 
tributed amongst the proprietors, over and above ^158,000 per annum interest 
on bonds ; and that there is no such thing as a deficiency upon the whole of their 
affairs, territorial and commercial, of upwards of twenty millions sterling ; has 
thought it proper to notice Mr. Wilkinson’s “ Report,” printed in the second 
volume of Mr. Rickards* work on India, commencing, what he probably wishes 
to be considered as a review of it, in these terms : ** The errors, which vitiate 
Mr. Wilkinson’s statement, are errors of which Mr. Rickards could not but have 
been perfectly aware.” 

On the subject of these alleged errors,” the reviewer found it much easier 
to dogmatise than to argue, and when he accused Mr. Rickards of giving circu- 
lation to these statements, with the necessary and full cognizance of their 
erroneous character, he was no doubt aware that he might draw largely upon 
the credulity of the greater number of his readers, who must necessarily dis- 
pense with that kind of proof, which could only be obtained by so very unin- 
viting, and to most of them, inconvenient or impossible a process, as the com- 
parison of his charge with the documents necessary to be consulted, in order 
to detect its fallacy but when hegoes on to say that Mr. Wilkinson takes it 
/or granted that the Indian debt of 1793, amounting to «£7j971,668, was 
territorial, it is in the power of any one, by merely referring to the Report, to 
discover that Mr. Wilkinson has by no means admitted that to be his opinion, 
but has only assumed it upon the Company’s representation, being at that time 
without the means of ascertaining how far it was well founded or otherwise : — 
the attempt, therefore, to represent him as opposed to Mr. Rickards, on this 
subject, was not very candid or ingenuous, particularly as Mr. Rickards had 
himself directed attention to the seeming discrepancy, and assigned the true 
reason ; and as to the insinuation of incorrectness conveyed in the note, that 
** the true amount of debt on the 30th April 1793 was £7,129,934,** quoted 
from Appen. I. to Min. of Ev. 1831, p. 62, he ought to have known that the 
amount j 67>97]»669,^ quoted by Mr. Wilkinson, is that given in various parts of 
the papers laid before Parliament, and particularly in the Appendix VIII. of 
the Supplement to the Company’s Exposition of their Affairs, dated 1 st April 
1808. But in his eagerness to detect a supposed error of Mr. Wilkinson, he 
has not only failed of that object, for there was no error to be detected, but 
he has himself fallen into two inaccuracies, neither of which, indeed, any more 
than Mr. Wilkinson’s alleged error, if it had been one, is of much importance 
to the argument, but prepare us, in the further prosecution of the inquiry, to 
depend on what we may ascertain to be correct by reference to proper authority, 
rather than on his unsupported allegation, whatever may be the degree of confi- 
dence wherewith it is delivered — 1st, he confounds the state of the debt on the 
* In App'.ndix No. vii. to the 2d Report, p. S.?, It ig stated to be £7$VIh00S, 
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30th April 1792 with its state on the 30th April 1793 ; and 2dly, he forgets the 
distinction between the debt bearing interest and the whole debt.* 

The reviewer proceeds to remark that, “ in the Second Report of the Parlia- 
mentary Comihittec of 1810, it is declared, as the deliberately formed opinion 
of that Committee, that the difference between the Indian revenue in 17J^»^ 
when there was a surplus, and that of 1808-9, when there was a deficiency,” 
was ** entirely occasioned by the increase of charge and of the interest on the 
debts this proposition, he says, being utterly destructive of the Rickar- 
dian theory, Mr. Wilkinson endeavours to overthrow by a species of argument 
truly Rickardian and he then quotes a passage of the “Report,” in which 
Mr. Wilkinson has recorded his opinion, “ that the difference is entirely occa- 
sioned by increased interest on additional debt, which it was not necessary to 
contract for any purposes connected with the territorial revenues of India, 
those revenues having been more than sufficient to discharge all legitimate 
claims upon them.” 

Before we compare these two opinions, we must look to that of the Com- 
mittee, as it is described by themselves, and quoted by Mr. Wilkinson in the 
Report, and not alone to the partial extract presented to us by the revievver. 
The Committee inform us that the defalcation will be found to have been 
“ entirely occasioneil by the increase of charge and interest on the del)ts, as the 
state of the revenues has improved in a most material degree to this latter part 
of the sentence the reviewer has not found it convenient to advert, nor to the 
following quotations in Mr. Wilkinson’s Report, from the same Report of the 
Committee, in which the nature of this increase of charge^' is more particu- 
larly described. 

“ It is however to be remarked, that other demands, whicli luwr. f'uUcn upon the 
revenues of India, remain to be examined, before it will be practicable to pursue tlie 
investigation of the liiial results; those demands are described in the culuinii of the 
statement as supplies to Bencoolcn, Penang, iHrc., and the interest on tlie dehts;*’— . 
“ thc.se several articles cannot in ciiher case be considered as wholly of a political or of 
a commercial description, although they have uiiifornily been I)roiiglit forward in the 
accounts from year to year as a direct demand upon the revenues of India, and have 
vei*y materially affected the general result of the same;” and again, “the additional 
supplies to Bencoolcn, <Scc., but hyfarin the hlu,hcsl decree the increase if the interest, on 
the debts, have contributed to prevent the exhibition of a sin plus revenue as by the estt< 
mate of tlie year 1793.” 

Mr. Wilkinson, on the other hand, hits shewn, that' the introduction into the 
account of the supplies to Bencoolcn, &c., whether they he considered terri- 
torial or commercial, still’ leaves a large surplus of revenue, which has been 
applied in payment of a greatly increased annual amount of interest on loans, 
while not a shilling of the principal of those loans has been added to the account 
of receipts from revenue, and therefore attributes the defalcation solely to this 
additional interest on debt, which is clearly the true and only cause. 


The Committee shews the gross revenue in 180S-9 to have been 

Charges, including subsidies, &c 13,151 ,2‘24 

Surplus 2,373,831 


Deduct supplies to Bencoolcn, 8cc 158,208 

Do. political charges paid in England 550,76*6* 

708,971 

It is tliu.s manifest that the actual surplus of revenue in 1808-9, if //o'! j 

interest had been charged against it, would have been j ’ * 

• ** The debt owing by the East-Inilia Company, on which an intercut teas jHtyuhlct amount d on tfie 
3<Hb April 1702 to the sum of vUle App.to 2d Report, No. 7> and ltd Reimrt. page <•. 

Am/t. Jam-. N.S. Voi,. J). No.3 1. U 
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And it is equally manifest that no interest ought to have been charged against 
it, except upon such part of the debt (if any) as was in its nature territorial ; 
this principle being clearly laid down by the Committee, Second Report, page 
61 : ‘‘ the column shewing the interest paid on the debts requires but little 
remark in this place, as the amount is governed entirely by that of the debt 
itself; which being a point for separate consideration, will be adverted to 
hereafter.” Why make it a point for separate consideration, or propose to 
advert to it hereafter, if not for the purpose of ascertaining and declaring what 
proportion is properly chargeable to territory and what to commerce ? But the 
Committee found reasons for declining the resumption of the investigation, and 
never made any declaration on the subject beyond this, — that the whole could 
not be considered territorial or political. Herein, then, consists the difference, 
if there can be said to be a difference, between Mr. Wilkinson’s representation 
and that of the Committee, which is so far from being destructive of the 
Rickardian theory, that it conffrins and establishes Mr. Rickards’ position of 
the coincidence of a surplus territorial revenue with a large accumulation of 
Indian debt. 

The reviewer remarks, that “ the machinery by which Mr. Wilkinson pro- 
fesses to shew that the additions to the debt were of a commercial character is 
constructed, with all the mechanical art of an accountant, from a variety of 
different accounts, whence, if his statements could be relied on, it would 
appear that for several years, whilst there was a surplus revenue in India, there 
was a progressive augmentation of the debt.” 

Now Mr. Wilkinson has given references to his authorities, which are those 
supplied by the lion, ("ompau}^, and it docs seem a little extraordinary that the 
Company should be considered at liberty to avail themselves of the fact (real or 
supposed), that these “ are not to be relied on,” especially as the reviewer is 
obliged to admit that Mr. Wilkinson ** states corrcelly, as far as the details go, 
the gross revenues of India in that year (1793-4) at iJ8,27ff,770, and the poli- 
tical charges abroad and at home, including interest on debts, at j£6,805,343, 
leaving a surplus revenue this year of .4*1,471,427. In the same manner he 
shews that in the year 1794-.5 there was a surplus of .£1,232,900, in 1795-0 a 
surplus of ^£073,81 5, and in 1790-7 a surplus of j£31,840 but if these arc 
“ correctly stated,” then was the surplus territorial revenue, in 1790-7, 
j£3,409,994, not only a.s alleged by Mr. Wilkinson, but as at that time ad- 
mitted by the Company, viz. 


1793-4, 

as above 


1794-5, 

do 


1795-fi, 

do 

673,815 

1796-7, 

do 

31,846 



^£3, 409, 994 


Mr. Wilkinson has here paused only for the purpose of comparing this state 
of the revenue with the state of the debt for the same period, quoting, as his 
authority for the latter. Appendix No. VII. to the Second Report, p. 95, and 
if this is “not to be relied on,” he is certainly not to be blamed for it. 

But the method by which it is attempted to invalidate the statement of a 
surplus revenue for this period is not a little amusing. The reviewer, in one 
or tw'O preceding numbers of his publication, had been insisting that Mr. 
Langton’s evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons was in- 
correct ; he now professes to find that Mr. Wilkinson’s statement differs from 
that of Mr, Langlon, and his conclusion is, that the former must therefore like^ 
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wue be incorrect : he then goes on to allege that Mr. Wilkinson has, in the 
first place, omitted in his account of political charges, stores exported to the 
presidencies, Bencoolen, and St. Helena, amounting in the four years to 
and thinks Mr. Wilkinson ** will not venture to say that this is not 
a political charge.” But why should he not say so ? Will the reviewer “ ven- 
ture to say ” that it is, after the Committee of the House of Commons have 
declared their opinion that these cannot he considered as wholly of a poli- 
tical description ?” , But what if it should appear that these have not been 
omitted? In the Fourth Report and the Appendix No. LI., the supplies to 
“ Bencoolen, Prince of Wales’ Island, St, Helena, &c.,” from 1792-3 to 1808-9 
arc stated at j 62,817]14G ; a reference is made to page 03, and from tiiencc to 
Appendix No. VI. of the Second Report, where the supply to “ Bencoolen, 
Penang, &c.,” for the same period, amounts to the same sum of .£2,817,140, 
consisting of the items specified in Mr. Wilkinson’s tables ; and, therefore, if 
those Reports and Appendices arc “ to be relied on,” comprising the whole 
supplies to St. Helena, and consequently including the £843,049 in question : 
but we shall find this subject again adverted to. 

“Secondly, payments for the years 1790 and 1797 to the creditors of the 
Nabob of Arcot and the creditors of the Rajah of Tanjore, £1,122,997.” 

It cannot be ascertained from the Appcndice.*> No. XVI II. or XIX. of the 
Third Report referred to, that this sum was not included in the account of 
charges at Madras, while there is every possible reason to conclude that the 
Madras presidency, in transmitting their accounts of that period, would of 
course include so large a di.sbursemcnt as a charge against territorial revenue: 
wliat conceivable reason could they have for withholding this, while enume- 
rating every other charge ag<ainst the territory? In the Appendix No. VI. B. 
to the Second Report, which gives the gross and net receipts from subsidies 
and revenues of ceded and compiered countries, we have an account of dis- 
bursements amounting to many millions sterling, but without delniled parti^ 
cularsy and the results are transferred to Appendix No. Vi. of the same Re- 
port, which the Parliamentary Committee have a.ssiired us contains “ evc-n/ 
charge incurred in the government and tlefence of the possessions in India.” 
Wc must therefore see some better authority than the reviewer has adduced 
before it can be conceded to him that these payments Jiave not already been 
iiicluiled ill the Madras territorial charges ; but even suppo.sing that he had 
urged better or conclusive reasons for adding these sums with the two other 
small items he has quoted to tlie territorial charges, theetfect would still not 
be to exhibit a deficient revenue for the period, but only, upon the reviewer’s 
own showing, to reduce the from .t*3,409,994 to £1,231,41,9, and there- 

fore affording no reason for an increase of debt : — there has, however, been no 
sufficient reason shewn for even that reduction. 

The reviewer professes to believe that, although, as In* admits, it appears 
by Mr. Wilkinson’s own figures, yet it had escaped his “ perspicuity ” that the 
interest on the debt was less in 1796-7 than in 1793-4 : “how therefore,” he 
proceeds, “the diminution of the territorial surplus can be attributable to the 
increase of the debt, that is, to payments for interest on that debt, which pa}- 
inents were less in 1796-7 than in 1793-4 by £100,000, is utterly inconceiv- 
able.” No doubt it is intended that this should be understood as an objection 
to soiiiclhing stated by Mr. Wilkinson, who must therefore be supposed to 
have alleged that, from 1793-4 to 1796-7, the surplus of receipts upon the 
account of territorial revenue has been diminished by the charge of increased 
payments of interest on the debt ; but where has Mr. Wilkinson said any thing 
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of tliis kind ? — on the contrary, he distinctly shews that, taking the annual 
interest as charged ht/the Company^ the result of the revenue account in 1796-7 
is a surplus of receipts amounting to j£3,400,994 ; and it is in the succeeding 
years that he represents them, agreeably to the fact, as converting the surplus 
into an apparent dchcieiicy, by a greatly increased charge of interest on a 
constantly accumulating Indian debt. But it is further asserted that Mr, Wil- 
kinson ** has misrepresented the facts when he states that the Indian debt had 
increased between 1703-4 and 1796-7-’* Now, to this accusation the short but 
decisive answer will be found in the following extract from the Appendix No, 
VII. to the Second Report, i)age 95, and this is the more “ to be relied on ” as 
it is in strict connection with it, that the Indian debt is traced down to its pre- 
sent universally admitted amount. 


Extract. 

“ 1792 

Debt at j Fhiating 

Interest. 1 Debt. 

Total. 

7,129,934 1 2,012,786 

9,142,720 

“ 1793 

6,192,980 1 1,778,683 

7,971,663 

“ Not decrease 1792-;l 

1791 

936,934 1 234,101 

1,171,055 

[ 5,338,888 j 1.766,369 

7,:105,257 

Not decrease 179:3-1 

“ 1793 

! (354,092 1 12,316 

666,408 

3,333,012 1 1,163,890 

6,798,932 

** Net decrease 1794-3 

“ 179G 

203,846' 1 302,479 

506,325 

.3,603, 6{X) 1 

1,332,282 

7,1.35,882 

** Net increase 1795-(i 

“ 1797 

268,558 

68,392 

3:56,9.'50 

7,332,023 

1,790,710 

<), 142,733 

** Net increase 179G-7 

1,748,423 

238,428 

2,006,851 


Here the most cursory observer will perceive that the total debt is ({noted in 
1793 (meaning clearly and unequivocally the 30th April in that year, the day 
to which the annual accounts arc made u{)), or at the end of the current year 

1792-3, at .£7,971,665 

And on the 30ih April 1797, or at the conclusion of the current 
year 1796-7, at 9,142,733 

Being more in 1796 7 than in 1792-3, as stated by Mr. Wilkinson, £1,171,068 


“ But,” says the reviewer, “ the gross blunder committed by Mr. Wilkinson, 
in supposing that there was a net territorial surplus revenue and an increase of 
the debt between 1793-4 and 1796-7, vitiates the whole system of his accounts, 
because he assumes without scriijde, upon this false principle, that all future 
additions to the interest as well as the principal of the debt were commercial.” 

Mr. Wilkinson has not said (although he might with perfect truth have said) 
that there was “an increase of the debt between 1793-4 and 1796-7-” What 
Mr. Wilkinson has asserted is, that the debt was increased between the 30th 
April 1793, or the end of the year 1792-3, and the 30th April 1797,^61,171,068, 
quoting the diminution or increase in each of the intervening periods, m., 
1793-4, l’794-5, 1795-6, and 1796-7, which are found to produce precisely the 
above result : thus, therefore, one of his two disputed allegations, viz, an 
increase of the debt between 1792-3 and 1796-7, is incontestably established. 
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and cannot be invalidated by all the confusion which the reviewer has contrived 
to introduce by sometimes comparing 1792-3 with l795-(>, sometimes 1792-3 
with 1796-7; at other times 1793-4 with 1796-7; sometimes speaking only 
of the debt bearing interest, and at other times of the whole Indian debt (see 
Review, p. 164). The plain matter of fact, in despite of all this mystification, 
is unequivocally disclosed, that, between the 30th April 1793 and the 30th 
April 1797 , the Indian debt was increased .£1,171,068, as asserted by Mr. 
Wilkinson ; and with respect to the second proposition maintained by him 
and dis|)utcd, as it has been shewn that a surplus territorial revenue of 
£3,409,994, for the same period, can no otherwise be impugned than by urging 
objections which, even if they were well-founded, would only have the effect 
of ?'e(lticing the amount of the surpluSy hut not of converting it into a deficiency, 
the reviewer, on reconsidering these circumstances, will indeed find that a 
“ gross blunder ” has been committed, but not by Mr. Wilkinson. Supposing, 
moreover, the reviewer’s argument to be good, that, upon the hypothesis of a 
deficient territorial revenue, the principal and interest of the increased debt 
were territorialy the converse of the proposition must he equally true, that the 
debt and interest were commercial if that revenue yielded any sur2)liis. 

Upon the subject of the degree of reliance to be placed on the statements 
of the Hon. Company’s affairs laid before Parliament, there is a remark by 
the reviewer (j). 162) which, appears singularly injudicious in an a[>ologist of 
the lion. Company — certain, at least it is that, if any thing of a similar cha- 
racter had been predicated of the Company’s accounts by a writer on the 
opposite side of the question, he would have been subjected to the severest 
rcfirchensions for daring to insinuate a doubt of the Hon. Company’s inte- 
grity. Can any one suppose (it would have been asked) that this great public 
body can put forth accounts calculated to suj)prcss the information which 
they 'profess to supply? Can it bo imagined that the Hon. Company would 
conceal, or misstate, or partially state, the facts necessary to a correct 
understanding of their concerns ? “Yes!” says the reviewer, “writers, es- 
pecially those pregnant with a theory, arc almost unavoidably deceived by 
partial statements of the Company’s complicated affairs, which are not drawn 
up for the specific purpose of making a complete exposition of them.” 

But what other fair or legitimate purpose can they be intended to serve ? 
Arc we to understand that it has never been the object of Parliament, in 
calling for the various statements of the “ Company’s complicated affairs,” to 
obtain a “ complete exposition” of them ? True, there is no single document 
to be found including all the necessary information, but surely it was the in- 
tention of Parliament, by combining the several statements called for, to 
arrive at some result, and what can that have been if, not as complete an ex- 
position as they could obtain of the affairs of the Hon. Company ? 

\ I We have then, if the papers presented by the Compaii^ to Parliament be 
really what they purport to be, all the materials necessary to establish the 
fact of a large surplus of territorial revenue, and consequently of an extensive 
loss by commerce ; because nobody who has examined the subject at all, an J is 
at liberty to speak out, denies the deficiency of upwards of twenty millions ster- 
ling upon the general affairs of the Company, territorial and commercial united. 

Mr. Wilkinson had quoted, from the 2d Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons their declaration, that “ on the eleven years 1792-3 to 
1802-3, the revenues of India have proved more than sufficient to defray 
every demand for expense of ad mini.st ration and government and the interest 
of the tlcbts by the sum of £3,734,445 and he had asked how can the co- 
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existence of a surplus revenue of jC 3,734,445 and an augmentation of debt 
to the amount of 1,600,588, ostensibly contracted to supply the deficiencies 
of that revenue, be reconciled ?” “ We wUl answer his questiony* says the 
reviewer ; and a most extraordinary answer it is : — 

“ Firs!,** says he, “ the report which Mr. Wilkinson quotes, is expressly confined 
to the tiiiaiices of the load administration in Indian from which the home territorial 
charges are excluded ; these home charges amounted, in these eleven years, to upwards 
of j£d,CXX),0(X), to wliich is to be added the charge incurred in Kiigland for King’s 
troops serving in India, which the Cumiuittee also excluded from their view, amount- 
ing to more than j^l,500,(XX) ; here then we have a defalcation of the revenue to the 
extent of .£800,000.” 

So that th6 surplus revenue of ^3,734,445 and the increased debt of 
.£11,600,588 being undisputed, and the reviewer having nothing to object to 
them, except two sums which he takes in round numbers at £3,000,000 for 
home charges, and £1,500,000 for King’s troops in India, leaving a defalcation 
of revenue which he states at £800,000, he finds in that fact a siiOicient 
answer to the enquiry, why was there an augmentation of debt during the 
same period of £11,600,588, ostensibly contracted to supply the deficiencies 
of the revenue. Now, without admitting the correctness either of the 
£3,000,000, or the £1,500,000, we are surely entitled to ask him for an 
answer to another question, naturally growing out of his former answer, eiz. 
If a debt of £1 1,600,588 was contracted for tlic purpose of covering an alleged 
deficiency of revenue, amounting to no more tlian £800,000, what bccniiie of 
the remaining £10,800,588 ? It is quite clear, ilpon bis own sliewing, that 
at least £10,800,588 are totally iinaccounted for, if not applied to coniiiierciul 
purposes. 

“ Before we quit the subject of the debt,” tlie reviewer adds, ‘‘ wc may 
remark that attempts to prove it otherwise than territorial in its origin, ought 
fairly to be barred by the distinct and repeated recognitions of the J-egislature ; 
the whole stream of enactments from 1703 (33 Geo. 111. c. 52) to the last 
Charter Act (53 Geo. III. c. 155) treats the debt as territorial and then he 
goes on to state Mr. Mclvill’s deliberate conviction,” that no account has 
“ yet been furnished, that docs full justice to the commercial branch of the 
Company’s affairs.” That the lion. Company should be anxious to " bar” 
the enquiry into the origin of the debt, is what might reasonably be expected, 
though that anxiety is not quite consistent with the conviction they profess to 
entertain, that it will he found clearly and un(|ucstionably territorial ; hut it 
would have been satisfactory to have had some more particular reference to 
those enactments, which are held to be distinct recognitions” that the debt 
was territorial in its origin. Certain it is, that Parliamentary Comiiiittecs 
have declared themselves of a very difiereut opinion : Parliament was, indeed, 
induced to permit the Company to pledge the territorial revenue for the in- 
terest ; but in Mr. Wilkinson’s report there are reasons suggested for that 
)>ermission, altogether inconsistent with a deficient revenue and a flourishing 
commerce. Parliament, in short, appears to have considered the lenders 
entitled to adequate security, and had made the discovery that territorial 
revenue might, hut that the Company’s conimercc could not, supply it. Can 
it be conceived possible that Parliament intended to declare all Indian debt, 
past,* present, a7id future, without distinction, to he necessarily territorial, and 
yet not call upon the Company to shew, by some statemctit of tlie application 
of the principal, that il was rciiuircd for territorial purposes ? The lion. 
Cuiupuiiy give a statement purporlitig to coiiLuiii llicir receipts and disburse- 
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ments on account of territory, charging amongst the latter the whole of the in- 
terest paid on the Indian debt, but never adding to the territorial receipts one 
shilling of the principal of the debt. Yet, if the interest be chargeable to this 
account, as a disbursement, surely the amount of the debt itself is to be 
added to the territorial receipts, before the statement can shew that the 
revenue required such a debt to be contracted, or that it has been afiplied in 
aid of the revenue; and this monstrous fallacy pervades the whole of the ter- 
ritorial accounts presented by the lion. Company, viz . — that, while they pro- 
fess to consider the debt to be territorial, they never add it to the territorial 
recci[)ts, to shew that it was required for and has been expended on territorial 
objects, but constantly charge the interest as a territorial disbursement. The 
reason is obvious ; the Company never can include the debt and the interest 
in the same account, without at once disclosing the fact of a large surplus of 
territorial revenue; it can only be concealed by charging annually to the ter- 
ritory, amongst the payme/i/s, about two millions sterling of interest, while 
the principal, on which this interest is payable, is entirely excluded from the 
receipts. It is upon this principle only, utterly fallacious and unsound as it 
is, that Mr. Melvill’s statement, no doubt, proceeds (for he constantly pro- 
fesses to adopt “ the principles of separation now observed,” which allow of 
all interest on Indian debt to be charged to territorial revenue), when he un- 
dertakes to shew, according to the reviewer, that “ the aggregate amount of 
outlay from commercial funds, on account of the territory, with accruing inte- 
rest to the 1st May 1814, would be .£81,521 ,797>” or, as he adds, with accru- 
ing interest to 31st May 1831, .£180,849,452 ! Is there a single proprietor of 
Indian stock to be found so credulous as to believe in, or so complacent as 
to be satified with, this representation, as a matter of fact ?* 

Ill speaking of Mr. Wilkinson’s tables A and B, the reviewer has stated, in 
six particulars, his objections to them, of which the first two are merely 
repetitions of what he had already insisted on. He says : — 

‘‘ First, then, the column in the statement headed, ‘ Net charges of St. Helena,* is 
entirely blank for the first sixteen years ; a note is appendt^d, stating that the * charges 
for St. Helena are supposed to be included in those for Beiicoolen, &c., until [{^09- 10, 
when they began to be separately stated.* Now allhoiigb a portion of those charges, vi%. the 
supply from Iiidiei, is so included, the fourth Report, Appendix No. LI, expressly men- 
tions St. Helena charges paid at iiome. The sum omitted on this head is £97;j,945.’* 
The reasons for assumirig that this sum is included in the £2,817,14(5, sup- 
plies to Bencoolen, Prince of Wales’ Island, St. Helena, &:c., from 1792-3 to 
to 1808-9, have already been pointed out ; but supposing that the Hon. Com- 
pany thought it proper, for sixteen years, to exclude this |)ariiciilar charge 
from their accounts of territorial expenditure, while they were stating all 
other territorial charges paid in England, what is the reasonable inference, but 
that they did not at that lime consider it a charge against turitorial revenue? 
St. Helena had been occupied, as a commercial station, long before the Com- 
pany were in a condition to charge the expense of maintaining it to any thing 
but tbeir trade, and so continued after their acquisition of territory. Be.i- 
coolcn and Prince of Wales’ Island, were, in like manner, simply trading es- 
tablisliments upheld solely for the purposes of commerce, and the territorial 
revenue never was, nor could be, benefitted by any thing that related to them : 
instead, therefore, of addhvj^ thi.s sum of £973,945 to the charges against 
territorial revenue, it would be much more reasonable, and in accordance with 

• No 1 8S than thirty-five paRcs of manuscrlpi, including much tabular matter, sob ly with reference 
to the evidence of Mr. Melvill, and very slenderly, if at all, connected with the review in question, 
follow in this place, which we are compellcii to omit. Mr.W. should have some mercy on our readers. Ed. 
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the opinion expressed by the Committees of Parliament, to deduci^ from 
those charges, as enumerated in Mr. Wilkinson’s tables, the Avhole, or at 
least the greater part, of the Expenses of Bencoolen, Prince of Wales’ 


Island, &c ^o,06i),114 

And St. Helena, stated separately from 1809-10 1,887,462 


.€ 6 , 956,576 


“ Secondly, all the payments to the creditors of the Nabob of Arcot and Rajah of 
Tanjore arc omitted, which payments w'crc an incumbrance on the cessions to the 
Company, and are described in the third Report (p. as ‘an issue of money or 

loss, wiiicli may in fact be classed among the charges of the Indian territories.' I'liese 
payments amount to ^'1,359,0111. 

It has already been shewn that there are the strongest reasons for conclu- 
ding, that this sum must have been included in the Madras accounts of terri- 
torial charges ; but the published .statements do not furnish the means of 
ascertaining the point with ab.solute certainty, because the particulars consti- 
tuting the territorial charges are not given : — the uncertainty arises entirely out 
of the want of clearness and detail in the accounts rendered by the Company. 

“ Thirdly, the charges denominated, in the fourth Report, ‘doubtful as to the part 
territorial or commercial,* are excluded to the extent of jt'l, 053,204.** 

The reviewer seems perfectly unconscious that, included in this sum of 
€4,058,21 H, he is repeat ing,yb?* i/ic third iivie^ what he has twice before urgeil 
as an objection to Mr, Wilkinson’s accounts, viz. the charges for St. Helena; 
he docs not appear to have been at all aware (as wo shall see in the sequel) 
that this sum is composed of the following items, viz.— 

1. The before* mentioned charges, St. Helena €97.‘5,945 

2. Losses on consiginnenls from port to port in India 873,403 


3. Losses at the several presidencies not included in the charges 4G1,428 

4. Paid on )}articipation to the public 500,000 

.5. Seamen raised for government 47,000 

G. l.nss on loyalty loan 107,878 

7. Interest on postponed bills 12(),9(}3 

8. Paid owners of rice ships 1 10,595 

9. Increase of dead stock in India by purchases there or consignments from 

England 8G‘2,992 


€1,058,204 


The reviewer proceeds : — 

“ Fonithly, the losses by consignments from port to port in India amounting, be- 
tween 1793 and 1S2G-27, to €1.985,73G, some of wbicli are exclusively political, 
others of a mixed character and therefore not separable, arc all inuiscriininately 
omitted.*' 

Here, having already included the losses by consignments from port to port 
in India, down to 1809, in the preceding amount of €4,058,204, he produces 
it again, as a separate item, to swell the list of objections to Mr. Wilkinson’s 
statements. Now, wc have nothing in the accounts prescribed by the Hon. 
Company to Parliament, which can shew that any part of these losses are 
chargeable to territorial revenue, becau.se we have no account of the object 
of the consignments : the presumption is that it was partly at least commer- 
cial, or. if a part were properly territorial, the commissaries, or others who 
supplied them, undoubtedly took credit in some account where they have 
already appeared as disbursements > it is therefore obviously wrong to produce 
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them a second time in the, character of losses: — but the loss is described, in the 
Appendix No. XXII. of the third Report, not in the ordinary sense of dcbtruc- 
tion or damage on the transit, but as a mere discrepancy between the books 
of Bengal and those of Fort St. George and Bombay ; and as it must be pre- 
sumed that Bengal, in stating the general account, took credit for the whole 
amount of its supplies to the other presidencies, it seems difficult to conceive 
how this can constitute a charge against territi)ry ; — it must, therefore, be 
supported by higher authority than that produced by the reviewer, before it 
can be admitted in that character, since it appears upon his own admission 
that the Parliamentary Committees would not undertake to decide that it was 
a territorial charge. 

** Fifthly, the sum of ^500,000 paid to the public as * participation,* and which is 
is so paid as territorial revenue and on no other ground, is wliully excluded.'* 

Here we have another instance of the same description, this ^'500,000 
having been previously included in the sum of .£4,0.58,204, is again brought 
forward separately to assist in invalidating Mr. Wilkinson’s statements this 
sum was paid to the public, says the reviewer, as “participation:” — partici- 
pation in what ? Was it in the supposed profits of the Company’s exclusive 
trade, or in the territorial revenue? If the former, it was clearly of acnin- 
mercial character and not chargeable against territory ; but if the latter, then, 
as it would bo ridiculous to suppose that government could intend to require 
any [)ayment, on account of territorial revenue, until all charges were pro- 
vided for, and a surplus ascertained, from which the payment could be made, 
the mere fact of the payment determines the question, whether there was a 
surplus of territorial revenue in Ihc affirmative by the Company itself: — the 
Parliamentary Committees have moreover not considered it as a charge ap- 
pertaining to the territory. 

“ Sixthly, disbursements on account of dead stock territorial, calculated at aI)out 
one million sterling, are equally unnoticed.** 

Mere in like manner the reviewer proceeds to adduce, as a new and addi- 
tional objection to Mr. Wilkinson’s statements, the article of territorial dead 
stock with as much confidence as if, instead of the million at which he cal- 
culates it, the sum of .£8G2,J)J)3 was not already included in the before- 
mentioned .£4,0.58,204, the subject of his third objection. But, with res- 
pect to this increase of dead stock, it has been fully explained, in No. 19 of 
the Papers dated February 1890, and in many other parts of the Reports, 
that it is “ composed partly of stores, purchased and paid for in India and 
partly of stores purchased and paid for in England, the cost of the former has 
been included in the Indian charges, the cost of the latter has been stated in 
the home charges;” — having then already been charged against territorial 
revenue, as disbursements, these cannot again be brought forward iu a new 
character for the purpose of rctlucing thcsurjilus, nor have the Parliamentary 
Committees so determined. 

There remain then for con.sidcratioii out of this schedule of objections only 
a portion of the third, viz. that part of the £4,0.58,204 called “ doubtful whe- 
ther territorial or commercial,” consisting of the following particulars, viz . — 

Losses at the several presidencies not included in the charges .£461,4*28 

Seamen raised for government 4 7, OCX) 

Loss on loyalty loan 107,878 

Interest on postponed bills I.. 120,1)6:) 

Paid owners of rice ships liO,6'D5 

N.S.Vol.9. No.34. S 
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Now, respecting the first of these, vie, ** losses at the several presidencies,” 
it does DOt appear that these are arrears of revenue, or there would have been 
no hesitation about placing them to the account of revenue ; they must, there- 
fore, be taken to be commercial debts written of!* as bad, and in that case 
there can be no pretence to charge them against the territory ; there is, in short, 
no information respecting them beyond the mere fact that they arc “ losses.” 

The sum paid for ** seamen raised for government,” is too inconsiderable to 
require much notice ; it may be either territorial or commercial according to 
circumstances, which arc not disclosed, and the rest arc so obviously com- 
mercial that it would have been surprising, indeed, if the Committee had 
treated them as territorial. 

The preceding examples of the reviewer’s method of dealing with his alleged 
facts, arc followed by a specimen of his reasoning, scarcely less edifying : — he 
thinks that his facts fiirnish him with an ** aggregate sum, omitted by Mr. Wil- 
kinson, of nearly five millions sterling. But,” says he, “ this is not all : as- 
suming, as we have a right to do, that the Indian revenues were not able to 
defray these charges, which is a fact capable of demonstration, money must 
have been borrowed for that purpose, and those loans entailed a burthen of 
interest chargeable upon the territorial fund and then he goes on to allege 
that, by this process, an aggregate sum may be obtained larger than Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s surplus by about two millions ! and who can doubt the possibility of 
proving any thing by such a process of dialectics ? In arriving at his conclu- 
sion, the reviewer evidently takes for granted the two things to be proved ; 
he assumes that “ the Indian revenues were not able to defray these charges,” 
and that the charges arc of such a nature, that when money is borrowed to 
pay them, the interest is properly “ chargeable upon the territorial fund.” 
Really a gentleman, who directs abusive epithets against others so lavishly and 
with such an uliectation of oracular authority, should be a little inure careful 
not to expose himself to have the charge of “ blundering” retorted upon 
him. 

“ But, (says the reviewer) wo have not dune yet; there is not the slightest notice taken 
of the large advances made by tlie Cuinpniiy, out of the territorial revenues, on account 
of Ills Majesty’s government, for tlie capture and maintenaiieo of Ceylon and the 
eastern islands, for fitting out expeditions during the lute war, for suiiplies to the navy, 
Ac. ; some part of which was brouglit to account as charges paid in India, hut a sum of 

1,66 1,345 was not included, as appears hy Appendix LI, to the 4th Report. A large 
portion of this sum, vi^. j£l,*i23,57l is an admitted eluim; hiit whether admitted or 
not, the whole is an abstraction from the territorial funds, and whether repayable by the 
crown or thrown entirely upon the Company, should be curried to the debt of the 
revenues of India as a political payment.** 

It appears that this is an admitted claim by the Company against the public. 
We find, in fact, from the Appendix No. XVII. of the 3d Report, that of the 


Claims admitted against the public tL*8,212,.372 

There have been brought to the debit of Indian charges 6,988,801 

Leaving 1, 3^3, 571 


Now, granting that these .£1,223,571, have been advanced by the Company 
to the government, it w'ould not necessarily follow, even upon the supposition 
that it was not to be repaid by the government with interest, that it was to be 
charged against Indian revenue ; the disbursement might be of such a charac- 
ter as, that although not attaching to the government, it might belong to the 
Company’s commerce, and from the fact that a larger sum has been debited 
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agtiinst territorial revenue^ while this has not, the reasonable inference would 
seem to be that in the opinion of the Company it was not so chargeable. We 
collect from the Hon. Company’s correspondence with the Lords of his Ma- 
jesty’s treasury, given in the Appendix to the 1st Report, that the Company’s 
claim to remuneration is grounded upon the allegation that these expeditions 
were not considered necessary by the Company to the security or increase of 
their Indian revenues; they admit that their traded'* during the period, — 

'* FJourisIicd beyond example ; still this circumstance produced considerable advantage 
to the state, wliureas the Company by no means benefited in proporliofiy because, from 
the heavy expenses of their military establishments and other incidental causes, they 
have been obliged to borrow money in India at very high rates of interest lo supply the 
investments for Europe which have furnished the sales at //omc, on wfiich government 
have reaped so great advantage from the duties levied thereon.’* 

The argument of the Hon. Company amounts to this: — "our Indian re- 
venues have neither been secured nor improved by this outlay, and if our 
trside has been benefited, the government has participated in the benefit in a 
still greater degree, and ought therefore to remunerate us hut this sum of 
^1,223,571, now claimed to be charged against Indian revenue, already 

been admitlrd as a claim against government^'* and liijuidatcd, yet no part of 
the amount received in discharge of it has been carried to the credit of Indian 
revenue. Next, let us cn(|uirc what has happened with respect to the sum of 
.4’C,988,801, which wc have seen has been carried to the debit of Indian 
charges. It consists of .€3,67^)533 principal and £3,31 3, 2G8 interest, on 
account of which it appears (Appendix No. IV. to 1st Report) there have been 
received in London by the Company £3,400,000, carrying £841,900 interest; 
blit if wc had expected, as wc reasonably might, that the advance and the repay- 
ment would both be found in the same account, we should have been disap- 
pointed :-^thc Indian revenue remains debited with the disbursement, but has 
no credit for the £3,400,000 received of government on account of it. The 
reasoning of the review'cr, it must be conceded, seems to be sanctioned by the 
practice of the Hon. Company; “ the abstraction” having been made (no mat- 
ter for what purpose, whether a territorial or a commercial one) “ from the 
territorial funds,” it signifies nothing whether it be “ repayable by the crown 
or thrown entirely upon the Company ;” it is to be “ carried to the debit of 
the revenues of India as a political payment,” while those revenues arc not 
to be credited with any portion of the sums received by the Company from 
the government in liquidation of it. 

But the reviewer finally objects that Mr. Wilkinson ** has not taken into 
consideration the state of the cash balances in the vast number of treasuries 
scattered over British India.” It is obvious, from the complacency with 
which he expresses his opinion, that not even Mr. Rickards would pretend 
that money was not accounted for which was in his own coffers, or lying at 
his bankers,” that he totally misconceives the nature of the question at issue. 
If the enquiry had reference to the application of sums admitted to have been 
received from commerce and territorial revenue jointly, and deposited without 
distinction in the same treasury, it would certainly be a very satisfactory 
account of any portion to shew that it remained there ; no doubt has ever 
been suggested that the Company is in a condition to shew, by an indiscrimi- 
nate enumeration of territorial, and commercial disbursements, that all the 
money received indiscriminately from territorial, revenue and commerce, ex- 
cept the balances remaining in the treasuries, has really been expended ; but 
that does not meet the difficulty, which has reference to the proper classifica- 
tion of these receipts and disbursements into territorial and commet*cial; 
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accordingly it is asked, what proportion of the funds received into and dis- 
bursed from the common treasury, have been received and disbursed on 
account of territorial revenue^ and what proportion on account of commerce ? 
Now it is quite wide of the question, it is not at all to the purpose, to reply 
that there is a balance of the joint fund remaining unexpended larger than the 
amount at some former period ; it cannot appear to which branch of the sub- 
ject that balance belongs, nor in what proportions, until it has been ascer- 
tained, by an account stated, in what proportions they have respectively con- 
tributed to it; but |his account is precisely the answer required, and thus the 
very question which the reviewer thinks is to be affected by the state of that 
balance, must be determined before the balance can be used in any manner 
whatever in the argument. 

Formerly the writers accredited by the Company were so far from enter- 
taining any doubt of a large surplus of Indian revenue after the grant of the 
Dewanny, that they constantly urge it as a conclusive reason for continuing 
the exclusive trade in the Company, that this is the only safe and convenient 
method of bringing home the surplus territorial revenue ^ and making it avail- 
able to the proprietors and the public. So long as this could be used as a 
reason for continuing the restrictions required by the Company for the pro- 
tection of their commerce, it was not only undisputed, but zealously asserted 
and stoutly maintained — he >\ould have been subjected to the charge of “ hal- 
lucination,” “ entetement^' &c. who should have ventured to surmise a doubt 
of its existence -it is only in later years, since the promulgation of the 
appalling fact, that the general affairs of the Company, territorial and com- 
mercial, taken together, exhibited a deficiency of many millions, and the 
reflection to which such a state of things necessainly gave occasion, — viz, that 
with a surplus of Indian revenue, this deficiency must be wholly commercial, 
nay, that the loss by the Company’s commerce must necessarily be equal to 
this deficiency and the surplus of Indian revenue added together, — that a dif- 
ferent course of reasoning has been adopted ; and it is now, with as much per- 
tinacity, insisted on, as an equally valid argument for the continuance of the 
Company’s exclusive privileges, that the Indian revenue, being deficient, has 
constantly been supported by the surplus profits of the trade : so that the 
government of this supposed rich and productive country must have been 
ruinous to any other sovereign than the United Company of Merchants in 
Lcadenhall- street ; it being only by means of their immense surplus of com- 
mercial profits, after dividing tcn-and-a-half per cent, per annum amongst 
themselves, that possession of it can be maintained ; and thus, whether the 
Indian revenues are found redundant or deficient, either state furnishes un- 
answerable reasons for continuing and protecting the Company’s exclusive 
trade. Keeping in view what is now asserted on behalf of the Hon. Com- 
pany, viz. ** that after allowing for the amount of all returns made by the ter- 
ritory to commerce, the outlay from commercial funds on account of the 
territory, and the accruing interest to the 1st May 1831, would carry the total 
amount to ^*186,840,452,” it will be instructive to refer to two very eminent 
authorities who, having enjoyed peculiar opportunities of obtaining the fullest 
and most accurate information by access to the Hon. Company’s archives, 
have published opinions on the subject of the Indian revenue and the Com- 
pany’s trade utterly irreconcileable with the hypothesis which the Company 
now seek to establish.^ 

* Here follow twenty pages of MS. extracts from Mr. Bruce’s ** Plan for the Ckivemmcnt of India ;** 
and Mr. Mill’a HJftory of British India.** Wc retain the reflections which follow the extracts 

• ** 
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We perceive that the Company, considered only as merchants, have, from 
the earliest periods of their history, been constantly in difficulty and embar- 
rassment ; their subscribed capital swallowed up in unprofitable dead stock or 
advances to Government ; their trading, of comparatively trivial and insignifi- 
cant extent, conducted under the greatest disadvantages and the most ruinous 
expenditure in defeating the machinations or resisting the violence of powerful 
opponents ; and their dividends obtained with difficulty by means which must 
long since have terminated in hopeless insolvency, if, in 1705, they had not 
unexpectedly become the virtual sovereigns of an immense empire, “ yielding 
a revenue subservient to the purchase of investments for carrying on the 
trade and so long as the trade was considered necessary for rendering the 
surplus revenues of utility to the public,*’ and the argument from a large sur- 
plus territorial revenue was therefore considered to be in favour of the con- 
tinuation of the Company’s exclusive privileges, the fact, as wc have seen, was 
not denied, but strongly asserted. It is contrary to all former conviction, and 
for the first time discovered and maintained, that there is no such thing as sur- 
plus territorial revenue ; that India does not yield sufficient revenues to defrii}'' 
the charges of administering its own government, and can only be supported 
by the surplus commercial profits of the Hon. Company : — these notable disco- 
veries arc only made* when Mr. Rickards points particular attention to the 
existence of a large surplus of territorial revenue, in proof that the commerce 
of India, under the lion. Company’s exclusive management of it, has been 
unprofitable and even ruinous ; and therefore urges some relaxation of the 
system, not only in favour of the hapless cultivators of India, who, as Mr. 
Burke said, give “ almost the whole produce of their labour to the East-India 
Company,” that, “ with the rent produced by their industry the investments 
may be made for the trade to China;” but also in favour of the British manu- 
facturers and merchants, who have shewn that they need only to be relieved 
from the shackles imposed on them by a regard to the supposed interests of the 
East-India Company to carry the trade, for the mutual benefit and aggrandize- 
ment of Great Britain and India, to an extent, compared with which all that 
will ever be effected by the resources of the lion. Company, applied under their 
peculiar policy, even with the aid of the surplus territorial revenue, is but as 
dust in the balance. 

But in opposition to the recorded opinions above r^uoted, the reviewer refers 
us to Mr. Mclvill’s “ deliberate conviction, that no statement of accounts has 
ever yet been published that does full justice to the commercial branch of the 
Company’s affairs.” Now, as nobody can doubt that the revie>vcr is very 
intimately acquainted with Mr. Mclvill’s sentiments on this and all other ques- 
tions connected with the subject,f he will perhaps be good enough to inform 
us in a future publication — since such a statement as should do “ full justice to 
the commercial branch ” is so great a desideratum, — how it happens that it has 

** Such avowals as these on the part of authors who have been high in the contidence of the Hon. Com- 
pany, who had ample and special facilities for informing thcnisclves of the facts, but who might not 
Iierhaps anticipate the Inferences which would one day l)c dediicetl from them, arc calculated to mofle- 
rate the assumed tone of confidence with which the apologists of the Hon. Company are now wont to 
treat the same kind of representations as flagrant mistakes, or unheard-of extravagancies, having no 
sort of foundation in the actual circumstinces of the Company’s affairs." 

* The Company’s exposition of their affairs, dated 22d May 1810, speaks indeed of a deficit in the In- 
dian revwaue after charging against it the supplies to St. Helena, &c. in some of the years between 1703-4 
and 1807-8; but never to an amount equal to the interest on the debt included in the account: in 
1807-8, for instance, the deficiency is said lo be £l,0l9,097i but that is after charging the account with 
£2,197,160 interest on debt. 

-f As this remark may possibly be misinterpreted by some, who might be thereby led to suspect that 
Mr. Melvill was the author of the review in qiustioii, we think it but just to that gentleman to say that 
theauthor is not Mr. Melvill, nor, as we arc positively assured, at all acquainted with him.— Eu. . 
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never been presented to the public ? The circumstance already adverted to, 
vk., that writers are almost unavoidably deceived by partial statements of 
“ the Company’s complicated affairs, which are not drawn up for the specific 
purpose of making a complete exposition of them,” so fur from constituting 
a satisfactory reason why it may be dispensed with, seems imperatively to 
require it, and the public would indeed have great reason to be surprised if, 
upon a fair statement of the commercial account, strictly separated from all 
that relates to territorial revenue, the magnificent representations by the Hon. 
Company’s governors-gencral, and oflicers of all ranks connected with their 
collection, as to the flourishing state of those revenues, should at length be 
found to have been mere delusions, or frauds practised upon the Company and 
the public; and should be superseded by the present representations of a defi- 
ciency of territorial revenue, to an amount which overwhelms the imagination, 
supplied by surplus commercial profits : — such an account, however sufficiently 
in detail to he subjected to analysis, it may confidently be predicted, will never 
appear. 

3, Copthall EuildhigSf * RoitEiiT Wii.kinson. 

August 1832. 


EMPLOYMENT OF NATIVES IN INDIA. 

Extract from the evidence of James Mill, Esq., before the Select Com- 
mittee of the Commons on the Affairs of the East-India Company, 25tb 
August 1831 : — 

“ Q. Would not the people of India derive very considerable benefit from 
natives being employed in the collection of the rcvciuic, where Europeans are 
at the present moment employed ? — A. An opinion is very generally enter- 
tained, but which, I confess, I do not participate, that it would be good for 
the natives of India to be more largely eniploj’ed in the business of the govern- 
ment than they now arc. It appears to me, that the great concern of the 
people of India is, that the business of government should be well and cheaply 
performed, but that it is of little or no consequence to them who are the people 
that perform it. The idea generally entertained is, that you w'ould elevate the 
people of India by giving them a greater share in their own government ; but I 
think that, to encourage any people in a train of believing that the grand source 
of elevation is in being an employe o£ govevument^ is any thing but desirable. 
The right thing, in my opinion, is to teach people to look for their elevation to 
their own resources, their industry and economy. Let the means of accumu- 
lation be afforded to our Indian subjects; let them grow rich as cultivators, 
merchants, manufacturers, and not accustom themselves to look for w'calth 
and dignity to successful intriguing for places under government, the benefit 
from which, whatever it may be, can never extend beyond a very insignificant- 
portion of the whole population. 

Q. Do you not conceive that the exclusion of the natives from the higher 
branches of the revenue employment is looked upon by them, and is in point of 
fact, a stigma upon them ? — A, I do not believe they look upon k4n that light. 
I consider that the feeling of degradation, from being governed by foreigners, is 
a feeling altogether European : 1 believe it has no existence in any part of 
Asia.” 
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MEMOIR OF M. UEMUSAT. 

The learned orientalist, J. P. Abel-Remusat, who was torn from science 
in the prime of life, on the Sd of June last, belonged to a family of Marseilles, 
known in the history of Provence antecedent to the fourteenth century, lie 
was born at Paris the 5th September 1788. His parents having designed him 
for the medical profession, he pursued it with success; and although this study 
would seem to claim the exclusive attention of those who apply themselves 
thereto, he nevertheless found time to indulge his ardour for the cultivation of 
oriental languages. Young as he then was, following the impulse of a kind of 
secret inspiration, relying on his own resolution and encouraged by his own 
hopes, he devoted himself, in the first instance, to the mysteries of the lan- 
guage and literature of China. What must have been the obstacles with which 
he had to struggle, denied the aid of grammar or dictionary of this difficult 
tongue, neither of which then existed in print, and the mean jealousy of the 
keeper of the oriental manuscripts in the Royal Library prevented him from 
consulting the unpublished ones in that depository, under the flimsy pretext 
that all lexicographical and grammatical manuscripts ought to be at the sole 
disposal of the person entrusted with the printing of the dictionary published 
by the French government ! This impediment was, indeed, a serious one ; 
but it could not repress a spirit so ardent and indefatigable as that of M. Abel- 
Remusat: by comparing with the original texts the translations of Chinese 
books to be found in Europe, — principally the works of Confucius and Men- 
cius, — he succeeded in i)enetrating the secret of the learned dialect of eastern 
Asia. With this feeble aid he compiled a Chinese dictionary and a grammar : 
it must, indeed, be presumed that his progress would have been less rapid, if he 
had not had an opportunity, in 181 1, of procuring a copy of the Latin Cliinc.se 
dictionary of the French mission at Peking. It was this valuable rnamiscript, 
with the dictionaries of the Chinese tliemselves, which so expeditiously opened 
to him a full and complete knowledge of this language. Prior to his obtaining 
this powerful help, he had jiublishcd (in the same year) his “ Essay on tlic 
Chinese Language and Literature.” This production, coming from a student 
only twenty-three years of age, yet indicating a sinologist already of the first 
order, thcnccforwaril fixed upon M. Ileiiiiisat the attention of the few persons 
who cultivated this literature in Europe, and all were eager to commence a 
correspondence with him. The most illustrious members of the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, struck with the extraordinary talents of the 
young physician, were at the same time filled with alarm at his exposure to the 
then universal law of conscription, and that a life of so much promise siiould 
be risked in a field of battle. The Academy ventured to appeal to the Emperor, 
and to solicit an honourable exemption in favour of M. llemusat : the applica- 
tion was complied with, niid science, for this reason, ns well as for others, 
incurred an immense obligation to Napoleon. 

Our young orientalist, to whom the printed Chinese books in the Paris 
Library could not be refused, soon perceived the certain advantage which must 
accrue from the Mandshoo translations of those identical works; and lie 
accordingly applied himself with zeal to the study of the language of the con- 
querors of China, conjointly with the Chinese. The Mongol and the Tibetan 
dialects likewise engaged his attention, and he made as rapid a progress in 
acquiring them as was practicable with the feeble and imperfect means within 
his reach. 
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In 181 4, at the suggestion of the illustrious Baron de Sacy, a minister who 
was a patron of the arts, induced Louis XVIII. to found two chairs, of Chinese 
and of Sanscrit, in the Royal College of France. M. AbeUliemiisat was nomi- 
nated to the former, which he filled with honour until his death. Taught by 
his c^n experience, he felt it to be his duty to facilitate his pupils’ acquisition 
of the Chinese by the publication of a Chinese grammar. This excellent work, 
which is a model of perspicuity and method, appeared in 1821^, and has 
powerfully contributed to disseminate a knowledge of Chinese throughout the 
continent of Europe. Two years before, M. Remusat had published the first 
volume of his Rechcrches sur les Lat^ties Tartares, His original intention 
was merely to give a sketch of the nature of the Mandshoo, Mongol, Turkish 
and Tibetan dialects, in a small octavo volume ; but particular reasons induced 
him to extend the work, in which he comprehended a variety of very important 
researches concerning the literature of the nations just mentioned. The 
second volume, which was to contain the original texts translated in the first, 
with vocabularies and examples, has never appeared. 

Having been elected a member of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
Lettres, M. Remusat commiinicated to that learned body a considerable num- 
ber of papers, many of which are of the utmost importance ; we mention the 
following only : on the Political Relations of Christian Princes with the 
Mongol Emperors,” on “ the Life and Opinions of the Chinese Philosopher 
Laou-tszc,” and on “ the Origin of the Chinese Characters.” Ilis papers on 
various questions relative to ** the Geography of Central Asia,” which were 
also read before the Academy, are of less value. M. Remusat was no geogra- 
pher, and he wanted the requisite materials for comparing the gcograpiucal 
opinions, respecting the state of central Asia, recorded by Chinese authors, 
with modern information. It must be admitted that he was greatly deceived 
with regard to the position of Karakorum, the capital of the immediate succes- 
sors of Chinghiz Khan. In his ** Remarks on the Extension of the Chinese 
Empire towards the West,” he has likewise been led into error, by confound- 
ing the name of the city of TharaSy on the Syr Daria, with that of the river 
Talasy in central Asia, which is situated several degrees further to the east. 
This circumstance has vitiated the whole of his geographical system respecting 
these countries, by occasioning him to fix too far to the west several places in 
the north-west of the Chinese empire. 

In the Notices el Extraits de la BihUotheque du Roi, M. Abcl-Reimisat has 
inserted two works of very considerable importance ; one is an edition of the 
Chinese and Mandshoo text of the Chung of Confucius, with translations 
and notes; the other, a complete analysis of the great Chinese and Japanese 
encyclopaedia, published in 1713. The latter exhibits the author not only as a 
philologist and orientalist, but also as a distinguished naturalist. 

The translation of romances, and other specimens of the polite literature of 
China, into an European tongue, presents difficulties far greater than that of 
historical or philosophical works. The latter arc generally accompanied by 
excellent commentaries, whilst the romances abound with proverbial and vulgar 
expressions, and allusions to circumstances or events with which we are unac- 
quainted. These very difficulties offered an attraction to M. Remusat, and 
incited him to jundertake the translation of the YM keaou Icy which he pub- 
lished under the title of “ The Two Female Cousins*” This work, which was 
executed w’ith surprising ability and spirit, chiefly contributed to make the 
author known to the world at large, which commonly pays little attention to 
the productions of philologists and orientalists. If he has, now and then. 
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fallen into niislnkcs in his explanation of certain figurative and metaphorical 
terms, we should attribute these errors to the ignorance which exists in Europe 
regarding the manners of China, and not to any want of skill or of familiarity 
with the Chinese language. 

It would be tedious to enumerate in this place all the other works published 
by M. Remusat; we shall therefore confine our notice to those he has left in 
manuscript : they are three in number, two of which, iinfbrtunatel}^ arc un- 
finished. 

M. Reinusnt, so early as 1814, had copied entirely a philosophical dic- 
tionary of the Buddhic religion, printed at Peking in five hiiigtiages, namely, 
Sanscrit (written in Tibetan characters), Tibetan, Mandshoo, Mongol, and 
Clnncse. Me aildcd to the transcript a Latin translation, made, it is true, at 
a period when it could not he exempt from errors, inasmuch as the true system 
of Buddhism was not then known, but with our present information it would 
not be difficult to rectify these errors. It was the author’s intention to do 
this; ho wished, moreover, to add an ample commentary to the work; and he 
contemi)lated tlie editing of it conjointly with that learned Indian scholar, 
M. E. Burnouf, who has applied himself particularly to researches into the 
subject of the ancient religion and philosophical systems of the Hindus, and 
who, from his profound acquaintance with the Sanscrit, the Pali, and other dia- 
lects of India, would have been able to supply whatever was deficient in 
M. Uemusat. Such a work, thus executed, would have formed an unerring 
guide ill I he labyrinth of Buddhic metaphy.sics, and removed most of the diffi- 
culties which still prevent it from being perfectly comprehended. 

The second work left by M. U6musat is a Translation of tlie Ftih kw6 kc,' 
or the narrative of the journey undertaken by the bonze Che fii been and his 
companions across Tartary, the east of Persia, and Hindustan, in search of the 
hooks of the law of Buddha, and to visit the holy places which had been saiicti 
fied by the presence of that legislator. This translation is quite complete ; 
unhappily, it is unintelligible without geographical, historical, and philosophical 
notes, which, executed by the hand of a master, cannot have been more than 
half perfected by the author. It must be a matter of extreme difficulty to put 
the finishing stroke to this work, according to its present plan, since it would 
demand an editor who has gone through the prodigious and toilsome investiga- 
tions into the subject of Buddhism, which occupied M. Uemusat eight years, 
and who has acquired all the knowledge he had accumulated. Yet, it may be 
possible, perhaps, to explain that portion of the text left without a commen- 
tary, by short notes extracted from Chinese works and other sources. It was 
the intention of M. Remusat that this work should have been published by the 
Oriental Translation Committee, which has announced the work as about to 
a|)pear under its auspices : it is now supposed that the French government 
will print it, in its present state, at the royal press at Pari.s. 

The third work left behind by our author is a “Natuial History of the 
Eastern Countries of Asia.” Those vast regions have been hitherto concealed 
from scientific invcstigjitioiis ; few travellers have been permitted to visit the 
interior of China, Japan, and Tartary. The missionaries, to whom we are 
indebted for such valuable disquisitions on the history and antii|uities of those 
countries, had it not in their power to furnish more than a superficial account 
of their plants, animals, or minerals. None of those individuals, whom zeal 
for proselytisiu heretofore led to China and Japan, had made the natural 
sciences a special object of study. A few of the travellers, to whom political 
missions have occasionally opened the avenues of those empires, were better 
VoL.i). No.34. T 
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qualified in this respect; but time and opportunity were almost invariably 
wanting to enable them to form correct ideas respecting the natural history of 
the eastern portion of the old continent. This grievous blank in our informa- 
tion was apparent in matters which related to geology, the geography of plants, 
the dispersion of the animal species, but especially in what concerned medi- 
cine, rural and domestic economy, agriculture, and commerce. In the dic- 
tionaries which wc now* possess of the Chinese themselves, nearly all the pro- 
ductions of the three kingdoms of nature are designated merely by vague terms, 
in this manner : ** name of a tree ; name of a plant, — of a stone — of a bird,” 
&c. M. Remusat undertook to remedy this inconvenience. In the absence of 
a thorough exploration of these eastern countries, books and figures, painted and 
engraved, afforded some information respecting their principal products. The 
Chinese and the Japanese possess very extensive treatises on natural history. 
They contain descriptions and frequently figures of all the subjects of the three 
kingdoms which have attracted the attention of the natives. By combining 
these two resources, descriptions and plates, we may, in many cases, deter- 
mine exactly, or at least proximately, the genus and even the species of the 
object. This was the laborious work undertaken by M. Remusat, aided by the 
science of such men as Brown, G. Cuvier, F. Cuvier, Correa de Serra, J ussieu. 
Petit Thouars, Valenciennes, Walckenaer, &c. In order successfully to 
accomplish such a work, the first thing to be done was to collect from all the 
original treatises, — Chinese, Japanese, Mandshoo, Mongol, &c., — the whole 
of the denominations; next to determine their synonymes, first with each 
other, and then with our scientific nomenclatures. This has been done by M. 
R4musat ; and this portion of his work, classed alphabetically, is completely 
finished, with the exception of a few branches of zoology, which it would not 
be difficult to complete. Unfortunately, the original descriptions are not 
translated ; but even without this, the work would deserve to be published, 
since it would afford the means of understanding Chinese and Japanese works 
on technology and agriculture, which has been hitherto impracticable, on 
account of our ignorance of the significations of tho names in natural history. 

The preliminary labours requisite for this great work furnished M. Remusat 
with materials for a general sketch of the Chinese system of natural history. 
It appeared to him the more interesting to examine what had been, in this res- 
pect, the march of the human mind in the eastern regions of Asia, because 
those countries are almost the only ones in the old continent which have not 
been subjected to the influence, more or less direct, of the method of Aris- 
totle, the common preceptor of most nations in the West and in modern Asia. 
With the talent and perspicuity which distinguish all the productions of the 
learned Parisian professor, he has digested his observations in a paper on ** the 
State of the Natural Sciences amongst the Nations of Eastern Asia,” which 
has never yet appeared in print, and which Madame Remusat, the author’s 
widow, has placed in our hands for publication.* 

* The flnt portion of this paper nppeani in our present number. 
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MU. ATKINSON’S TRANSLATION OF THE SIIAH-NAMEH,* 

The Oriental Translation Committee, notwithstanding the many valu- 
able works which they liave been the instrument of transferring into Eng- 
lish literature from the languages of the East, have not laid the country 
under greater obligations, than by their patronage of this translation* of the 
SAdk-Nameh. The names of the two most distinguished poets of Persia, 
Firdausi and Hafez, are familiar enough to the ears of English readers, 
but their works are almost as little known amongst us as the Zendavesta 
or the Rtg-veda, The truth is that, besides the habitual aversion of Euro- 
peans to the study of oriental literature, it must be confessed that its pro- 
ductions are rarely placed before them in a form which is very attractive. 
Oriental scholars, who are capable of following the wild and eccentric 
flights of an Eastern imagination, and of penetrating the immeasurable 
depths of Persian mysticism, are shocked at versions which are not close 
and faithful. Yet who can endure poetry transprosed? and how few 
unite to a just perception of the beauties of the original, the genius and 
mechanical skill requisite to transfuse those beauties into English verse, 
which can please the refined and fastidious taste of the present generation ? 
Most of our translations from Persian poetry are either close renderings 
of the languagey in prose, or copies, in verse, which the Persian author 
would have some difliculty in recognizing as even an imitation of himself. 

In venturing upon a translation of Firdausi, there is another obstacle to 
be encountered, namely, the extreme length of the ShnA-Numeh. Sixty 
thousand couplets could not, probably, be rendered into ICnglish verse in 
much less than a quarter of a million of lines, which, reckoning the same 
number per page as in the work before us, would fill seventeen tolerably 
thick octavo volumes. 

A sense of all these inconveniences induced us to project, a short time 
back, the publishing in this journal succinct reviews of oriental authors, with 
occasional translations of remarkable passages, which, we were of opinion, 
would contribute to render the study of those authors mure popular, and 
enable the English reader to form more just and accurate ideas of the 
nature and merits of their productions. This scheme we commenced, in 
our fourth volume, by a review of the Gulisian of Saadi, and a coadjutor 
was employed in a similar task upon the SAdA-Ndtneh of Firdausi, when 
the appearance of Mr. Atkinson’s work induced him to forego his laborious 
occupation, inasmuch as Mr. Atkinson has filled up, upon a larger and 
grander scale, the same outline which he had sketched for his own review. 

Not having yet had sufficient time to bestow, upon the work before us, 
the degree of attention requisite to speak critically upon its merits as a 
translation, we shall confine our present notice to a brief analysis, in order 
that the reader may be enabled to form some judgment of it ; reserving, 
perhaps, to a future occasion a more elaborate review, 

• The Shdh-Namch of the Persian poet Firdausi, translated and abridged in prose and verso, with 
Notes and Illustrations. Hy Jamks Atkinson, Esq., of the I!on. F.ast-India CTonipany’s lleiigal 
Mi'diral Service. London.' Printed fur tlic Oriental Translation Fund, 1032. Murray ; Parbury, 
Allen, and Co. 
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Mr. Atkinson has been long known to oriental scholars as a proficient 
in tho language of Firdausi, and his oceasional poetical publications have 
taught English readers to appreciate his taste and acquirements in Englisli 
poetry.* He tells us, in his preface, that twenty-five years ago he con- 
templated such an abstract of the Shdh-Nameti as the present, which he 
brought to a conclusion in 1829. It will not be displeasing, therefore, to 
our readers, to have his opinion of the chef d'auvre of the Persian 
Homer; — 

The S/iah’-N&mch is indeed a history in rhyme. It comprises the annals and 
achievements of the ancient kings of Persia, from Kaiumers down to the in- 
vasion and conquest of that empire by the Saracens, in 63(), an estimated 
])eriod of more than 3,600 years ! It was finished early in the eleventh cen- 
tury, gathered from the talcs and legends for ages traditionally known through- 
out the country^, and in accordance with that origin, it abounds in adventures 
of the most wild and romantic description, in prodigious efforts of strength 
and valour, and there are heroines to be met with in the Persian bard as in- 
trepid and beautiful as ever vanquished heart or wielded sword in western 
poetry. It is, in fact, considered one of the finest productions of the kind 
which Oriental, or rather, perhaps, Mahominedaii nations can boast ; and 
though the general character of Persian composition is well known to be ex- 
cess of ornament and inflation of style, the language of Firdausi is compa- 
ratively simple, and possesses a greater portion of the energy and grace of our 
own poets than has been commonly admitted, as will be seen from the copious 
notes and illustrations at the end of this work. His verse is exquisitely smooth 
and flowing, and never interrupted by inverted and harsh forms of construc- 
tion. He is perhaps the sweetest as well as the most sublime poet of Persia. 
In epic grandeur he is above all, and he is besides, one of the easiest to be 
understood. 

The })rcfacc, wliieh is an enlargement of that profixt'd lo his translation 
of the episode of Sohrab, published in J8J-I, contains a biography of Fir- 
dausi,— if the scanty and unsatisfactory details to be gleaned from eastern 
authors respecting his history can be so called, — in w liich, liowover, little 
could be added by the industry of Mr. Atkinson to tlic facts recorded 
by Doulet-shah, whose life of the poet, has been given in this journal.t 
Some remarks arc also introduced upon the liero of the Shuh-Ndmehy the 
redoubtable Rustem, the points of analogy between w’hom and tlic Her- 
cules of the Grecian mythology have been ingeniously discussed by Sir 
William Ouseley. 

The work itself is abridged into a readable form in the following manner. 
The historical and traditional matter is condensed into a summary', more 
or less detailed, of the substance; the splendid passages are translated 
fully in verse. By this means, the reader has a connected view of the 
whole poem, its characters, the battle-scenes, the romantic incidents, and 
the historical events of the thirty-six centuries. The invocation, which con- 
tains the remarkable compliment to King Mahmood, composed by the poet 
in the royal presence, at his first introduction, is given by Mr. Atkinson 

* Sec his tr.*uislalion of the Rape ol the Bucket of Ta»»ouh a highly creditable specimen of skill in a 
very ilillitul t department of verse. • 

t S 'c Aniat. Jnurti. xol. xxvli, p. ’jjfi. 
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fully in rhyme, which, in elegance and closeness to the original, affords a 
very favourable specimen of liis skill. The translation of the beautiful epi- 
sode of Solirab, wliich is abridged in the body of the work, and now revised 
and augmented, is inserted at the end. 

We may here observe tliat Firdausi’s verse is uniformly the same, con- 
sisting of eleven syllables, like that of Anstey's Bath Guide ; but Mr. At- 
kinson, judiciously, we think, in order to introduce an agreeable variety ; 
has adopted different metres, as well as both rhyme and blank verse. 

Having thus briefly stated the plan of the work, from whicli it will be 
seen that it is intended not for the oriental scholar alone but for general 
perusal, wc proceed to give a few specimens of its execution. We begin 
with a short extract from the story of Jemshid, so renowned for his learn- 
ing and wisdom. 

After the lapse of seven hundred years, however, inordinate ambition in- 
flnined the heart of Jemshid, and, having assembled all the illristrious person- 
ages and learned men in his dominions before him, he said to them Tell 
me if there exists, or ever existed, in all the world, a king of such magnifi- 
cence and power as I am ?’* They iinanimonsly replied : — “ Thoii art, alone, 
the mightiest, the most victorious: there is no equal to thee!’* The just 
God beheld this foolish pride and vanity with displeasure, and, as a punish- 
ment, cast him from the government of an empire into a state of utter degra- 
dation and misery. 

All looked upon the throne, and heard and saw 
Nothing but Jemshid, he alone was king, 

Absorbing every thought ; and in their praise. 

And adoration of that mortal man, 

Ft)rgot the worship of the groat Creator. 

Then proudly thus he to his nobles spoke. 

Intoxicated with their loud applause ; 

** 1 am unequalled, for to me the earth 
Owes all its science ; never did exist 
A sovereignty like mine, beneficent 
And glorious, driving from the populous laiul 
Disease and want. Domestic joy and rest 
Proceed from me ; all that is good and great 
Waits iny behest ; the universal voice 
Declares the splendour of my government, 

Ik'yond whatever huiiiuu Iicart conceived. 

And me the only monarch of the w’orld.** 

—Soon as these words had parted from his lips,— 

Words impious, and insulting to high heaven, — 

II is earthly grandeur faded: — tlieii all tongues 
Grew clamorous and bold. The day of Jemslitil 
I’assed into gloom, his brightness all obscured. 

What sairl the Moralist? “ When thoji wert a king 
Thy subjects were obedient, but whoever 
Proudly neglects the worship of his God, 

Brings desolation on his house and home.** 

— And when he marked the insolence of his people. 

He knew the wrath of Heaven had been provoked. 

And terror overcame him. 

Jemshid now become a wanderer, and Zolnik, having usurped the 
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throne^ had sent spies, in every direction to intercept the unfortunate 

prince. 

When Zohak received intelligence of the apprehension of his enemy, he 
ordered him to be brought before the throne, that he might enjoy the triumph. 
All fixed their gaze upon the captive king, 

Loaded with chains; his hands behind his back ; 

The ponderous fetters passing from Ins neck 
Down to his feet ; oppressed with shame be stood. 

Like the narcissus bent with heavy dew. 

Zohdk received him with a scornful smile. 

Saying, ** Where is thy diadem, thy throne ; 

Where is tliy kingdom, where thy sovereign rule ; 

Thy laws and royal ordinances — where, 

Where are they now ? What change is this that fate 
lias wrought upon thee ?'* jemshid thus rejoined ; 

“ Unjustly am I brought in diains before thcc. 

Betrayed, insulted — thou the cause of all ; 

And yet thou wouldst appear to feel my wrongs ?** 

Incensed at this defiance, mixed with scorn. 

Fiercely -Zohak replied, ** Then choose thy death ; 

Shall I behead thee, stab tliec, or impale thcc. 

Or with an arrow's point transfix thy heart? 

What is thy choice ?**—-“ Since I am in thy power. 

Do with me what thou wilt— why should I dread 
Thy utmost vengeance, why express a wisli 
To save my body from a moment's pain ?" 

As soon as Zolifik heard these words, he resolved upon a horrible deed 
of vengeance. He ordered two planks to be brought, and Jemshid being 
fastened down between them, his body was divided the whole length with a 
saw, making, says Firdausi, two figures of Jemshid out of one I 
Why do mankind upon this fleeting world 
Place their affections? Wickedness alone 
Is nourished into freshness; sounds of death, too. 

Are ever on the gale to wear out life. 

My heart is satisfied— -O Heaven ! no more. 

Free me at once from diis continual sorrow. 

Tlic tyranPs cruelty and oppression had become intolerable. He was con- 
stantly shedding blood, and committing every species of crime. 

Tlie serpents still on human brains were fed. 

And every day two youthful victims bled ; 

The sword, still ready — ^thirsting still to strike. 

Warrior and slave were sacrificed alike. 

At that period there lived a man named Gavah, a blacksmith, remarkably 
strong and brave, and who had a large family. Upon the day on which it fell 
to the lot of two of his children to be killed to feed the serpents, he rose up 
with indignation in presence of the king, and said : 

** Thou art the king, hut wherefore on my head 
Cast fire and ashes ? If thou hast the form 
Of hissing dragon, why to me be cruel ? 

Why give the brains of my beloved children 
As serpenufood, and talk of doing justice?" 

At this bold speech the monarch was dismayed. 

And scarcely knowing w'iiat be did, released 
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The h1acksniitli*s sons. How leapt the fiithcr*s heart! 

How warmly he embraced his darling boys ! 

But now Zohak directs that Garah’s name 
Shall be inscribed upon the register. 

Soon as the lilacksmith sees it written there. 

Wrathful he turns towards the chiefs assembled, 

Exclaiming loud : Are ye then men, or what, 

Eeagued with a Demon !** All ustonislied heard, 

And saw him tear the hated register. 

And cast it under foot with rage and scorn. 

Gavah having thus reviled the king bitterly, and destroyed the register of 
blood, departed from the court, and took his children along with him* After 
he had gone away, the nobles said to the king ; 

“ Why should reproaches, sovereign of the world, 

Be thus permitted? Why the royal scroll 
Torn in tby presence, with a look and voice 
Of proud defiance, by the rebel blacksmith ? 

So fierce his bearing, that he seems to be 
A bold confederate of this Feridun.** 

Zohak replied ; “ I know not what o’ercame me. 

But when 1 saw him, with such vehemence 
Of grief and wild distraction, strike his forehead. 

Lamenting o*cr his children, doomed to death, 

Amazement seized iny heart, and chained iny wilt. 

What may become of this, Heaven only knows, 

For none can pierce the veil of destiny.'* 

Gavah, meanwhile, with warning voice set forth 
What wrongs the nation sulfered, and there came 
Multitudes round him, who called out aloud 
For justice! justice! On his javelin's point 
He fixed his leathern apron for a banner, 

And, lifting it on high, he went abroad 
call the people to a task of vengeance. 

W'hcrever it was seen crowds followed fast, 

Tired of the cruel tyranny they suffered. 

Let us unite witli Feridtin,** lie cried, 

“ And from Zoh^k’s oppression we are free !” 

And still he called aloud, and all obeyed 

Who heard him, high and low. Anxious he sought 

For Feriddn, not knowing his retreat ; 

But still he hoped success would crown his search. 

The hour arrived, and when he saw the youth. 

Instinctively he knew him, and thanked Heaven 
For that good fortiinc. Then the leathern banner 
Was splendidly adorned with gold and jewels, 

And called the flag of Gavah. From that time 
It was a sacred symbol ; every king 
In future, on succeeding to the throne. 

Did honour to that banner, the true sign 
Of royalty, in veneration held. 

Rustem is appointed by his father ZAl to discover the retreat of Kai- 
kob&d, and raise him to the sovereignty pf Persia. 

Rustem accordingly mounted Rakush, and accompanied by a powerful force, 
pursued his way towards the mpuntain Alberz ; and though the road was in- 
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Tested by the troops of Afrdsiyab, he valiantly overcame every difliculty that 
was opposed to his progress. On reaching the vicinity of Alberz, he observed 
a beautiful spot of ground studded with luxuriant trees, and watered by glit- 
tering rills. There too, sitting upon a throne, placed in the shade on the 
flowery margin of a. stream, he saw a young man, surrounded by a company 
of friends and attendants, and engaged at a gorgeous entertainment. Rustem, 
when he came near, was hospitably invited to partake of the feast : but this 
he declined, saying, that he was on an important mission to Alberz, which 
forbade the enjoyment of any pleasure till his task was accomplished ; in short, 
that he was in search of Kai-kobad : but upon being told that he would there 
receive intelligence of him, he alighted and approached the bank of the stream 
where the company was assembled. The young man who was seated upon 
the golden throne took hold of the hand of Rustem, and filling up a goblet 
with wine, gave another to his guest, and asked him at whose command or 
suggestion he was in search of Kai-kobad. Rustem replied, that he was sent 
by his father Zal, and frankly communicated to him the sp'ecial object they 
had in view. The young man, delighted with the information, immediately 
discovered himself, acknowledged that he was Kai-kobad, and then Rustem 
respectfully hailed him as the sovereign of Persia. 

The banquet was resumed again — 

And, hark, the softly warbled strain, 

As harp and flute, in union sweet. 

The voices of the singers meet. 

The l)lack-cyed damsels now dispkiy 
Their art in many an aiuoiuus lay ; 

And now the song is loud and clear, 

And speaks of llustcni’s welcome 
‘‘ 'riiis is a day, a glorious <lay, 

'That drives ungenlal thoughts away; 

This is a day to make us glad, 

Since Rustem comes for Kai-kobad; 

O, let u.s pass our time in glee. 

And talk of Jeinshid’s majesty. 

The pomp and glory of his reign, 

And still the sparkling goblet drain.- - 
Come, Sak5, fill the wine>cup high. 

And let not ev’ii its brim be dry ; 

For wine alone has power to part 
Tlic rust of SOI row from the heart. 

Drink to the king, in merry mood. 

Since fortune smiles, and wine is good ; 

And ever choose those tilings divine, 

Ni^tlit, and a mistress, lights, and wine. 

The Heavens may oft our choice condemn, 

Rut be not thou displeased with them. 

Quafliiig red wine Is better far 
TImii sliedding blood in strife, or war : 

Mail is but dust, and why should he 
B(‘comc a fire of enmity ? 

Drink deep, all other cares resign. 

For what can vie with ruby wine !** 

One of the exploits of the warrior Giw presents a very animated pic 
turc. 
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At the period whenGiw arrived on the banks of the Jihuii^ the stream was 
very rapid and formidable, and he requested the ferrymen to produce their 
certificates to shew themselves equal to their thity. They pretended that their 
certificates were lost, but demanded for their fare the black horse upon which 
Giw rode. Giw replied, that he could not part with his favourite horse ; and 
they rejoined, “ Then give us the damsel who accompanies you.” Giw answer- 
ed and said, “ This is not a damsel, but the mother of that youth !” — “Then,” 
observed they, “give us the youth’s crown.” But Giw told them that lie 
could not comply with their demand ; yet he was ready to reward them with 
money to any extent. The pertinacious ferrymen, who were not anxious for 
money, then demanded his armour, and this was also refused; and such was 
their independence or their effrontery, that they replied, “ If not one of these 
four things you arc disposed to grant, cross the river as best you may.” Giw 
whispered to Kai-khosrau, and told him that there was no time for delay. 
“ When Gavah, the blacksmith,” said he, “ rescued thy great ancestor, Feri- 
dun, he passed the stream in his armour without impediment ; and why should 
we, in a cause of c(|ual glory, hesitate for a moment ?” Under the inspiring 
inffucncc of an auspicious omen, and confidijig in the protection of the 
Almighty, Kai-khosrau at once impelled his foaming horse into the river; his 
mother, Ferangis, followed with equal intrcpiility, and then Giw ; and not- 
withstanding the perilous passage, they ail successfully overcame the boiling 
surge, and landed in safety, to the utter amazement of the ferrymen, who of 
course had expected they would be drowned. 

It so happened that at the moment they touched the shore, Afiasiyab with 
his army arrived, and had the mortification to see the fugitives on the other 
bank, beyond his reach. His wonder was equal to his disappointment. 

Wlial spirits inust they have to brave 
The terrors of that boiling wave — 

With steed and harness riding o’er 
The billows lo the further shore 
— It was a cheering sight, tliey say, 
fo see In.)w well they kept llieir way ; 

How hVraiigls impelled her horse 
Across that awful torrent’s course, 

Ci Hiding him with heroic hand. 

To rcaeli unhurt the friendly strand. 

AiVasiyah conlinned for some time mute with astonishment and vexation, 
ami when he recovered, ordered the ferrymen to get ready their boats to pass 
him over ilie river; but liumun dissuaded him from that measure, saying that 
they could only convey a few troops, and they would doubtless be received by 
a large force of the enemy on the other side. At these words, Afrasiyab 
seemed to devour his own blood with grief and indignation, and immediately 
retracing his steps, returned to Turan. 

As soon as Giw entered within the boundary of the Persian empire, he 
poured out thanksgivings to God for his protection, and sent intelligence to 
Kaiis of the safe arrival of the party in his dominions. The king rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly, and appointed an honorary deputation under the direction of Gu- 
darz, to meet the^ young prince on the road. On first seeing him, the king 
moved forward to receive him ; and weeping affectionately, kissed his eyes and 
face, and had a throne prepared for him exactly like his own, upon which he 
seated him ; and calling the nobles and warriors of the land together, coin- 
inandcd them to obey him. All readily promised their allegiance, excepting 
Asiat, Jour. N.S. V ol. 9. No. 34. U 
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T6s, who left the court in disgust, and repairing forthwith to the house of 
Priburz, one of the sons of Kaus, told him that he would only pay homage 
and obedience to him, and not to the infant whom Giw had just brought out 
of a desert. Next day the great men and leaders were again assembled to de- 
clare publicly by an official act their fealty to Kai-khosrau, and Tus was also 
invited to the banquet, which was held on the occasion, but he refused to go. 
Giw was deputed to repeat the invitation ; and he then said, ** 1 shall pay 
homage to Friburz, as the heir to the throne, and to no other. 

** For is he not tlie son of Kai-katis, 

And worthy of tlie legal crown and throne ? 

I want not any of tlie race of Poshung^ 

None of the proud Turanian dynasty — 

Fruitless has been thy peril, Giw, to bring 
A silly child among us, to defraud 
The rightful prince of his inlieritance !** 

Giw, in reply, vindicated the character and attainments of Khosrau ; but Tus 
was not to be appeased. He therefore returned to his father and communi- 
cated to him what had occurred. Gudarz was roused to great wrath by this 
resistance to the will of the king, and at once took twelve thousand men and 
his seventy-eight kinsmen, together with Giw, and proceeded to support his 
cause by force of arms. Tus, apprized of his intentions, prepared to meet 
him, but was reluctant to commit himself by engaging in a civil war, and said, 
internally : 

“ If 1 unslieatli the sword of strife. 

Numbers on either side will fall, ' 

1 would not sacrifice the life 

Of one who owns my sovereign’s thrall. 

iNIy country would abhor the deed, 

And may I never see tlie hour 
When Persia’s sons are doomed to l)lecd. 

But when opposed to foreign power ! 

I'he cause must be both good and true, 

And if their blood in war must flow, 

Will it not seem of brighter hue. 

When shed to crush the Tartar foe?” 

These speciiiiciis will furnish the reader with some idea of tlio mode of 
translation adopted by Mr. Atkinson, and of the niniisemcnt they will hiul 
in this popular transcript of the Persian Iliad. Many of the romances in 
the ^/ia/i Nameh are of liigh dramatic interest ; such, for example, as the 
loves of Zi'il and Iludabch, the affecting story of JSohrab, the loves of 
Byzun and Mani jeh, and the story of Saiawusli. 

The entertaining notes and illustrations in the work display learning and 
rcscarcl). I’lie elegant translation from the Saki-ndtneh of Hafez be- 
ginning — 

Saki ! ere our life decline, 

Bring the ruby-tinted wine 

which sliows that the translator is as much at home in anacreontic as in epic 
poetry, we would cite, but that it has already been inserted in this Journal.* 

We . must not omit to notice that the Oriental Translation C'onimittee 
have justly considered this translation deserving of one of the royal gold 
medals. • 


» Sec O. S. Vol. HI. p. 144. 
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RAMMOHUN ROY* TRANSLATION OF THE VEDAS* 

This is a rcpublication of some translations from the Sanscrit and con- 
troversial tracts and letters, printed by the author in India^ the most im- 
portant of which (the translations of the VMaSy for example) have been 
published, more or less fully, in the early numbers of this Journal. A 
detailed and critical examination of this ivork, which embodies, in a convenient 
and authentic form, some valuable materials for appreciating^ the real cha- 
racter of pure Brahminical theology, is, therefore, uncalled for. 

The abridgment of the Vedanta or Resolution of all the Veds,” 
which “ establishes the unity of the Supreme Being, and that he alone is the 
object of propitiation and worship," will teach those who declaim against 
Hinduism that they have something to learn as well as something to unlearn. 
It must be recollected that tlie enlightened translator is now a convert to 
Unitarian Christianity. 

The summary of the design of these celebrated writings is thus given by 
Ranmiohun Roy, in his introduction to the present work : 

I feci induced to set forth here, briefly, the substance of these writings, to 
facilitate the comprehension of their purport, as being foreign to the generality 
of European readers. The Veds (or properly speaking, the spiritual parts of 
them) iinifornily declare, that man is prone by nature, or by habit, to reduce 
tiic object or objects of his veneration and worship (though admitted to be 
unknown) to tangible forms, ascribing to such objects attributes, supposed excel- 
lent according to his own notions ; whence idolatry, gross or refined, takes its 
origin, and perverts the true course of intellect to vain fancies. These autho- 
rities, therefore, hold out precautions against framing a deity after human ima- 
gination, and recommend mankind to direct all researches towards the sur- 
rounding objects, viewed either collectively or individually, bearing in mind 
tbeir regular, wise, and wonderful combinations and arrangements ; since such 
researches cannot fail, they affirm, to lead an unbiassed mind to a notion of a Su- 
preme Existence, who so sublimely designs and disposes of them, as is every 
where traced through the universe. The same Veds represent rites and external 
worship addressed to the planets and elementary objects, or personified abstract 
notions, as well as to deified heroes, as intended for persons of mean capacity ; 
but enjoin spiritual devotion, as already described, benevolence, and self-con- 
trol, as the only means of securing bliss. 

» Translation of several Principal Uooks, Ptissagcs, and Texts of the Veils, and of some controversial 
works on Brahmunlcal Theology. By Hajau Uam.^ohi)n Rov. Second Kdition, London, 1832. 
Parbury, Allen, and C’o. 
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AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE REIGN OF THE 
EMPEROR KIIKEN LUNG. 

(ConJinned from p. 58.) 

In 1773 , Wan fiih, being unable to advance farther than mount Seih ling, 
pitched his camp at Moogoin. Thence he despatched Tung theen peth, with a 
considerable detachment, to reconnoitre the enemy towards Dimda. In the 
sixth moon, Sonoin secretly commissioned a person of Little Kin chhwan, 
named Tsitwandoor, to proceed from the valley of Mei wo kow, in order to 
excite the Tibetans, who had submitted, to revolt again. On his way he fell 
in with the detachment of Tung theen peth, which he attacked, and entirely cut 
off. The enemy also came from the other side of the mountains and liarrasscd 
the Chinese camp near Moogoin, intercepted their supplies, and having for 
some time stopped tlie course of the river which runs through the valley, 
suddenly opened it again, when the waters rushed into the camp, and com- 
pletely wasted it : the loss of the Chinese amounted to 3,000 men, and Wan 
fuh was taken prisoner. In consequence of this disaster, Little Kin chhwan 
again fell into the j)owcr of the enemy. Akwe'i now saw that it was indispen- 
sable to seize upon every one of the small forts in Sung ghc dzung, Yod/a, and 
Kaya, and to exterminate their inhabitants. With this view he pitched his 
tent at Oongoor lung; thence he marched westwards through Okshi, whilst 
Ming leang, who had been appointed to command under him, penetrated by 
Marly. In the tenth moon, ue, in the month of December 1773, they joined 
Fung shingghe at Djosghia. Within five days,'Akwei took by assault Dziiri, 
Akamyu, Mooramba, Looding dzung, and Minggo dzung, and advanced 
against Me'ino. On the other side, Ming leang took Tely, Tlhja7, Chthdans, 
and Debdian ; and thus the two divisions occu|)ied Little Kin chhwan. 

In the beginning of 1774, Akwei prepared for the siege of Guga. Before 
that place is a high and very steep mountain, called Lobowa, which it was 
necessary to occupy before any operation could be undertaken against the 
place itself. The task was difficult, as the imperial troops were obliged to 
contend at every step with the mountaineers, who fought heroically, making 
a fortress of each of their little houses. It was, therefore, but very slowly 
and with great difficulty that Akwe'i could make any progress among the moun- 
tains of Great Kin chhwan ; enemies, in every ravine, annoyed his troops, 
and even the women and children rolled large pieces of rock down upon them, 
by which many were crushed to death. The whole of that year 1774 was con- 
sumed in these skirmishes, which were excessively fatiguing to the Chinese 
army. It was not till the fifth moon of that year that Akwei’, having taken 
Garangga, arrived before Lu 00 wc'i, the usual residence of Sonom. After a 
siege and bombardment of three months, he took this strong place; yet not 
before Sonom, with his family, his court and troops, had withdrawn across 
the mountains, as far as the opposite extremity of Great Kin chhwan. 

There was a town called Garai', very strong by situation as well as by the 
artificial works which protected it. In this place Sonom shut himself up, 
with the best of his troops, whilst his army took up a position in the vicinity, in 
order to defend the approaches. Akwei, when master of La 00 we'i, halted 
there for some time, in order to give repose to his men, and to make the 
necessary preparations. At length the Mandshoo army arrived near Gara'f. 
What Akwei had done in besieging the capital and the other important posts, 
he repeated here with still more diligence and zeal. It was necessary to sur- 
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round the whole mountain on which Gara'i is situated, in order to prevent 
Sonom from escaping, as he had done at La oo wei, Akwe'i's object was not 
only to render himself master of this place, but likewise of the person of the 
rebel prince. At length, in December 1775, Sonom, alarmed at being sur- 
rounded, meditated submission, and asked a truce for a few days, in order to 
prepare his terms. Akwei consented, and the Tibetan prince sent him his 
mother Atsang, his aunt Atsing, and his sister, as hostages for his fidelity. 
Me proposed that his own life and the lives of all his people should be spared, 
and that he should be again permitted to govern subordinate to the emperor. 
Akwei replied tliat the cpiestion was of too great importance for him to decide; 
he advised him to rely upon his sovereign’s clemency, and to deliver himself 
up freely into his hands. Sonom, however, did not consider it prudent to act 
upon this advice. 

Akwei wrote to the emperor, and while waiting for his reply, pushed on 
the siege vigorously. When Kbeen lung received his general’s letter, he con- 
sitlered this long war as now terminated. He replied, that Akwei might assure 
the rebel of the pardon of his crimes, in case he would surrender immediately ; 
that he might cycii promise him that he should be left in the government of 
his subjects, not, however, in the mountains of Kin chhwan, but in such a 
fiart of the Chinese dominions as should be pointed out to him. When Akwei 
offered these terms to Sonom, the latter replied that he would rather bury 
himself under the ruins of his country than accept them ; and be now defend- 
ed himself with desperation. In January 1776, the corps of Ming leang and 
Foo tth having joined Akwei, the Chinese army closely invested the retreat of 
Sonom, who, in March following, was compelled to surrender, with his family 
and about 2,000 soldiers he had left. Akwei then set fire to Garai, and razed 
it to its very foundations. 

Khccn lung ordered the Tibetan prince and his family to be conveyed to 
Peking, whither his general also sent the head of Sang ghe sang, the king of 
Kin chhwan, who had died during these transactions. The too credulous 
Sonom had no doubt that he should be left in the enjoyment of his life and 
liberty at Peking, and did not think of destroying himself, as he at first intend- 
ed, The good treatment he received from the Chinese general, the courteous 
manner in which he was attended on the journey, and the liberty he enjoyed of 
seeing his family, greatly contributed to nourish his hopes. But the emperor 
was far from designing to pardon him ; on the contrary, he had prepared to 
make such an example of him as should intimidate the other vassals of the 
emigre. When Sonom, therefore, arrived 'at Peking, he and his people were 
loaded with chains and brought before a court composed of grandees of the 
empire, with the ministers of state at their head. The prince, his youngest 
brother Solobon, his three ministers, Atsing his aunt, who had chiefly con- 
tributed to excite the revolt of the mountaineers, Langka her husband, as 
culpable as herself, were condemned to be cut to pieces, together with two Jamas 
and other counsellors of Sonom. Kheen lung, seated on a throne placed in one 
of the courts of the palace, received the prince and the principal rebels, who 
were obliged to strike the ground with their foreheads. Thence the emperor 
went immediately to the great palace, called Ju tha(5, where the instruments 
of torture were displayed in a great hall. Kheen lung seated himself at one 
end upon a small throne, in order to glut his eyes with the torments of the 
wretched victims of his wrath. Sonom confessed that he had tormented W^n 
fiih for 1 00 days, and then killed him, with his own hand, with an arrow ; 
according to other writers, he declared that ho had him wrapped up in cotton 
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steeped in oil and burnt. He also avowed that it was he who hud killed the 
emperor’s son-in-law. who had also fallen into his hands. After these avowals, 
the rebels were conducted to the place of execution, where they were fixed to 
stakes, and cut into a thousand pieces : their heads were exhibited in cages 
upon the palace-walls. Kheen lung, in commemoration of the conquest of 
Kin chhwan, composed an inscription, which was placed on a monument 
erected on four different spots, viz- one in the great school of Peking, one at 
Memo, another at Lu oo wei, and the fourth at Garai. The two Kin chhwans 
were subjected to Chinese administration, and were placed under the governor 
of Szee chhwan. The Great was called Hng (or jurisdiction) of Argoo, and the 
liittle, ting of Meino. 

Whilst Kheen lung had to sustain the war against the Tibetans of the two 
Kin chhwans, another dangerous rebellion broke out in Shan tung province. 
One Wang lun, together with a priest named Fan wei, were the leaders of 
this enterprise, which had been three years in preparation, but had been kept 
so secret, that between ten and twelve thousand men were in readiness before 
the commander of Show cluing heifn, in the vicinity of which Wang liin 
resided, had any notion of it. In the year Wang Inn, followed by 4,000 
men, marched against the town, which he gained by treachery, killing the 
governor, lie repulsed the forces sent against him, proclaimed himself 
emperor, adopted the ensigns of the Ming dynasty, and advanced by the way 
of licw ling against Lin thsing chew. This city, having only a small garrison, 
opened its gates to him ; but the Mandshoo soldiers retreated to the new town, 
from which Wang lun was repulsed with a loss of 300 men. 

Kheen lung, on the news of this revolt, sent Shoohede, or Shoo ta jin, with 
a comparatively small force, against Wang lun ; in order not to alarm the 
people. Wang lun, instead of marching to Peking, at the head of a numerous 
body of men rendered desperate by the distress of the times, amused himself 
at Lin thsing chew with a troop of players and with ostentatious ceremonies. 
Shoo ta jin surrounded him and put his troops to flight ; but Wang lun set 
fire to his house and perished in the flames. The priest, Fan wei, was taken 
prisoner and conveyed to Peking. The emperor, curious to know the secret 
of the plot, was present at his interrogatory. Fan kwei addressed him thus : 

Prince, your good fortune is great; I had a thousand men at JIh ho, pre- 
pared to seize you when hunting ; but your fortune prevented it.” He and his 
associates were sentenced to death, and were publicly cut into pieces. In the 
following year, Kheen lung made a tour in the province of Shan tung, in which 
the rebellion of Wang lun had caused great damage. 

In 1774 , the emperor put in execution a design which he had formed for 
some time, and which was one of the most extensive ever executed by a 
monarch in favour of science. It was no less than that of forming four large 
libraries, all containing the same books ; and publishing, at the same time, 
new editions of the best Chinese works, in every branch of human knowledge. 
With this view, the emperor had given, at different times, the strictest orders 
to the governors and other superior officers in the provinces to devote their 
utmost attention to discover, in their respective districts, whatever written 
monuments, books, and manuscripts existed there, which might have been 
overlooked or neglected. As an inducement to the possessors of such literary 
treasures to produce them, he promised that, after a selection and copies 
should have been hiade of them, the originals should be faithfully returned, 
and the possessors should be rewarded with money and honours, and their 
names inserted in a work which would transmit their fame to posterity. These 
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orders were executecT throughout the whole empire. The people hastened to 
send whatever they could find in the shape of books and curious manuscripts ; 
the four libraries were, in this manner, completed in ten years, and established 
at Peking, Yuen ming yuen, Jth ho, and Shing king or Mookden. Khcen 
lung caused, in 17^^^ & catalogue of these libraries to be published, under the 
title of Szee khoo Ikseuen shoo m&h lUky which is one of the best manuals of 
Chinese literature. 

The sect of P^h leen keaou, or of the Maw of the white lotos,* has con- 
tinued, for a long time past, to excite partial troubles in China. A rebellion 
originating with this sect broke out in 1777, at Hwa chew, in Shan sc, where 
it was headed by an individual named Wang foo ling. The viceroy of the 
province proceeded against the rebels, but notwithstanding volleys of musketry, 
they fought like madmen. He then charged them sword in baud ; the battle 
lasted nearly five hours ; the rebels lost about 1,500 men, and the remainder were 
made prisoners. Wang foo ling was found among the slain ; he was dressed in 
a large black robe, and wore a mirror on his breast. His two wives, who had 
fought by his side, were also killed : the one had a black standard, and the 
other a white one. The heads of these three persons were cut off and exhi- 
bited in cages to the people. 

In the following year, Khcen lung went to Mookden in order to visit the 
tombs of his ancestors. Duritig his absence, it was reported at Peking iliat 
he was dead; a report which created great fermentation in the public iniiul. 
AkweV, who was then prime minister, and at the head of affairs, hud nnclcr 
his orders all the troops at Peking and in the neighbourhood; and he took the 
necessary precautions. It was surmised, in the capital, that Kheen lung him- 
self had been the author of the report, with the view of sounding the dispo- 
sitions of his subjects, and of ascertaining the intentions of those who might 
pretend to the throne after his death. If this conjecture be well-founded, he 
must have been satisAed with the conduct of the princes of the blood, who all 
remained (jiiiet. Khcen lung made his entrance into Peking on horseback, and 
was received with acclamations by the people. 

The Hwang ho, in 1779, burst its banks, and made frightful ravages near 
E fling been, in Ho nan. The emperor sent Akwei to repair the damage, and 
to take measures to prevent the recurrence of similar disasters. The Mand- 
shoo general drew off the waters by means of a new arm, or channel, about 
200 Ic in length. It began in the district of E fang been, in Ho nan, and ran 
into the Thsing ho, in Keang nan, which How's towards the S.E., and unites 
at Thsing ho been with the Hwang ho. But notwithstanding this new work, 
the Hwang ho, in *1782, renewed its ravages. A country of more than 300 Ic 
from W, toE. by nearly 200 Ic from N.to S. was devasted in the most dreadful 
manner; the crops were completely lost; cattle and even whole villages were 
carried away by the current, and more than 50,000 families reduced to misery. 
Akwei was again despatched ; he supplied these poor people with food, and 
repaired the banks of the river; but this was an enemy he could not easily 
overcome. 

The Keang, or ‘ river * par excellence^ which to a great distance from its 
mouth is subject to the effects of the tide, also causes, occasionally, immense 
ravages in Keang nan, the most beautiful and most fertile province of the 
empire. At certain periods, its waters overAow the Adds to a great distance, 
and cover several leagues of land, which, bn that account, the people are 
obliged to leave waste, although extremely fertile and productive. Kheen 
lung, visiting Keang nan in 1780, saw the sad cAccts of these periodical 
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inundations, which the people had become accustomed to consider as a iieccs* 
sary or unavoidable evil. But he thought differently, and determined, if possi- 
ble, to have it remedied. As soon as he reached the capital, he consulted with 
Akwei, and charged him with the execution of the design he had formed. In 
the beginning of the following year, the minister set out for the scene of his 
operations. 

lie had been emi)loyed for about five months in fortifying the weakest points 
along the banks of the river, when the governor-general of Shan se and Kan 
siih informed the emperor that the Mohammedans in the vicinity of Ning hca, 
and other places in the w'cstern part of Kan suh, had made a sudden irruption 
in the neighbourhood of Ho chew, rendered themselves masters of the city, 
thrown down the bridges which lay across the river, in order to retard the 
march of troops sent against them, and were then besieging Lan chew foo. 
The pretext for this rebellion was the vexations to which the Mohammedans 
hud been subjected by the Chinese mandarins: the general opinion in China, 
however, was that this war had been projected for eight years, and that the 
Musuhnans dwelling to the N.W. of the empire were clandestinely connected 
with the secret societies of the countr}', whose object is to drive the Matid- 
shoos from China. 

The emperor, upon this intelligence, sent a force of 20,000 Mandshoos, 
placing at their head his favourite, young Ho shin, suhsccpicntly better known 
under the name of Ho chung thang. Orders were also despatched to Akwei 
to proceed to the army and assume the principal command, with llo shin as 
his second. Before Akwci’s arrival, however,. Ho shin undertook, with only 
the troops of the province assembled by the governor-general, to raise the 
siege of Laii chew foo, and succeeded ; he even pui'sucd the enemy, overtook 
them near the mountains, and routed them in a battle. Instead of being con- 
tent with this victory, being in a mountainous and difficult country, impelled 
by bis ardour, he pushed forward into the mountain-gorges, where he was 
hemiiied in by the Mohammedans, who had rallied. His troops, without pro- 
visions or the means of procuring aii}', could neither advance nor retreat. In 
this melancholy position. Ho shin had remained for three days, when Akwe'i 
arrived at Lan chew foo, followed by sonic bodies of troops wlio had joined 
him in his route. Hearing of the apprehensions entertained respecting the 
army which had liberated the city, he hastened to its assistance, attacked the 
Mohammedans, and liberated llo shin and his troops. He then sent him back 
to court to carry the news of the destruction of the rebels to the emperor. In 
an action which Akwei had with the Mohammedans, their chief was killed by 
a cannon-ball, and his people, disbanding themselves, took to flight. When 
the Mandshoo general had received all the reinforcements he thought necessary, 
he proceeded to exterminate the rebels, who were all massacred. The country 
which they had inhabited was repcoplcd by Chinese, amongst whom the lands 
of the Mohammedans were distributed. 

It was now apprehended that the Chinese government would proceed against 
all the other Mohammedans scattered over the empire, although they had 
taken no part in the revolt. But Kheen lung wisely contented himself with 
forbidding them to retain foreign priests, or to make use of books written in 
foreign languages, or give to the chief of their religion the title of Aong 
(Akhoon), which is not a Chinese word. These Mohammedans declared that 
they were of a much older sect than the rebels, and that they had no commu- 
nication with them. The government, therefore, left to them the free exercise of 
their religion, contenting itself with having their names and places of residence 
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exactly registered The governor-general of Shan se and Kan sfth were called 
to court, in order to render an account of his conduct, and to detail the causes 
of the troubles created by the Mohammedans ; he could not justify himself, so 
as to satisfy the emperor and his judges, and was condemned to death : how- 
ever, the emperor pardoned him, and substituted in his stead Le shay yaou, 
the former governor of Kwang tung. 

Besides the Dalai lama, there is another living divinity in Tibet, namely, the 
Banchen Rimbokchc; in Mongol, Bogdo Banchen, or Banchen erdeni, or 
Bancben lama. He resides in the convent of Tashi h’loonbo (Teshoo loora- 
boo), near the city of Tigardze (Shigatzee). The Dalai lama himself adores 
this god-man, because bis divine origin is older than bis own. The latter is 
the chief of the sect of red lamas, and the Banchen of that of the yellow. In 
1779> the Banchen lama, yielding to the repeated invitations of Kheen lung, 
undertook a journey to Peking, in order to congratulate the emperor on the 
occasion of his having attained the seventieth year of his life. He arrived in 
good health, after a long journey, during which he was every where treated 
with the utmost respect. The emperor received him at ,iih ho, with the 
utmost splendour. From Jih ho, the Banchen lama went to Peking, where 
Khccn lung bestowed on him the highest honours. After a short residence, he 
wasfattacked by the stnall-pox and died there. The em[)cror was greatly grieved 
at this lossi and sent back to Tibet the body of this divine incarnation, with 
unusual pom|). All the accounts, which the writer has been able to consult 
respecting the death of the Tibetan patriarch, confirm the fact of his dying of 
the small-pox, and the report spread in Europe that Keen lung had poisoned 
him, in order to dissolve the connection between the Bunclien lama and Mr. 
Warren Hastings, the governor-general of British India, seems altogether 
void of foundation. 

The year 1782 is memorable in Chinese history by the fatal event which 
ruined the island of Formosa. On the 22d of May, a furious wind, or typhon, 
accompanied by heavy rain and a tide much higher than had ever been wit- 
nessed, tlireatcncd to swallow up the city of That: wan foo, situated on the 
western shore of this island. The buildings of the tribunals, the public grana- 
ries, the barracks, the salt-warehouse, as well as the salt works themselves, 
were completely destroyed. I’hc shops of merchants and tradesmen, as well 
as the private houses of the inhabitants, presented for the most part nothing 
but heaps of ruins. Of seventeen ships of war which lay in the haboiir, two 
entirely disappeared, two were shattered to pieces, and ten so damaged as to 
be entirely unserviceable; the other smaller vessels, to the number of a hun- 
dred, experienced a similar fate. A vast portion of this island was covered 
with water, which swept off various stores, or rendered them unlit for use. 
When the emperor heanl of this event, he ordered the governor-general of 
Fiih keen to inquire into the exact amount of the damage done, gave orders 
to assist the inhabitants, remitted their taxes for a certain time, and lesscneil 
them for the future. 

Although now very old, Khccn lung undertook, in February 1784, a new 
journey to the southern provinces of his empire, as far as the banks of the 
Keang. His object was to visit, at the same time, the eastern Yd, Le. Mount 
Tae shan, in the province of Shan tung, in order to sacrifice there to the protect- 
ing genii of the empire. Thence he repaired to the tomb of Confucius, where 
he performed the usual ceremonies over the- aslics of this sage. Tlie city of 
Soo chew foo was to be the last stage. The emperor embarked on the Great 
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Channel, and performed the remainder of the journey by water. Haviri:: 
found the viceroy of Kcang nan guilty of oppression, he sent him to Peking, 
where he was tried, and condemned to death. The emperor ordered the sen- 
tence to be executed. 

The Turkish tribes, at present called llivuy tszc by the Chinese, are Moham- 
medans, and mostly descendants of the llwuy khc, or Ooigoors of the middle 
ages. Their habitations begin at the extremities of the province of Kan siih, 
and extend towards Little Bukharia, as flir as the limits of Ele, the ancient 
capital of the Dzoongars. These Turks are divided into several tribes, which 
form so many nations, some of which have their separate sovereigns, named or 
confirmed by the emperor of China; whilst the others form but one nation with 
the Chinese, amongst whom they have settled. Tlicsc Mohammedans, who 
enjoy a free exercise of their religion, arc divided into eight sects, wbicli the 
Chinese only distinguish by the different head-dresses worn by each. Those 
of the first sect have red caps, in the shape of a sic’ar-loaf, and arc for this 
reason named Himnmnon Hiuny Uzc, ‘red-capped Mohammedans;* those of 
the second wear white ca|)s, of a similar shape, and arc called Pih maoullwuy 
‘white capped Mohammedans;* the last sect, covering their heads with a 
turban, are called Chhun t how Hivtty isze, ‘ Mohammedans who wrap up their 
heads.’ The latter, being merely vassals of China, never appear there, except 
wlicn they bring their tribute, which they do every three years, or to obtain 
from the emperor the confirmation of a new sultan, on the death of one. 
Between the red-caps and the white-caps, however, disputes arose, which, 
owing to their being very numerous in Kan siih, could not he kept a secret 
from ihcir neighbours. As long as they confined themselves to words, the 
Chinese authorities did not interfere; but when, in some of the Chinese cities, 
they began to form jiarties, make cabals, and create disturbances, they were 
pnnislied indifferently, without any reference to their sects. Thus matters 
stood in this province, when Le shay yaoii was appointed governor general. 
Ilis first act was to order the Mohammedans to abstain from disputes which 
might disturb the ])uhlic tranquillity, under pain of exemplary punishment. 
But it was easier to give these orders than to see them executed. 'The 
Hwuy tsze still continued their mutual quarrels, and Jjc shay yaou punished 
them. They grew more and more bitter, and the white-caps in particular, who 
were in fact the aggressors, became quite furious. This sect considered the 
others as degenerate Mnsulmans, and wished to compel them by force to follow 
the Coran in all its purity. The governor-general, therefore, without waiting 
to consult the emperor, detcnniiied to expel from Kan suh the most refractory 
of the white-capped Mohammedans, whom he considered as the principal 
authors of the troubles. The iinmbcr of the proscribed amounted to about 
10,000 families. When these unfortunate victims of their own religious mad- 
ness were informed of the decree which banished them from their country and 
deprived them of their lands, shops, and houses, they presented reiterated 
petitions to Le shay yaou, imploring him to revoke the cruel order ; but in 
vain. They, therefore, departed, their hearts filled with rage, and became in 
their exile fierce and barbarous rebels. At first, they concealed their designs, 
and prepared for the blow they meditated in secrecy and security. They easily 
succeeded in gaining the co-operation of the Mohammedans without the great 
wall, in Tangoot, whither they had retired, by painting to them in the blackest 
colours tlie injustice of which they represented themselves the victims. They 
sowed the seeds of the revolt as far as the limits of Bukharia. They knew 
that, in that country, there still resided a descendant of their ancient '^ove- 
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who wa.i Icatling an obscure life in the desert of the jaitiiniou}- of lii.'s 
aiiceslors. 

This individual owxd his existence to the clemency of Kheen iiintf, who, at 
the time of the conquest of the kingdom of the Dzoongars, when the reliellioiis 
Moliainmedans were put to death, desired to have him spared, lie was tlten 
but three years of a<;c, and the emperor did not think lie could become dange- 
rous; forgetting, great politician as he was, that a dynasty cannot be got rid 
of but l)y entire extcrminalion. The Mohammedan prince referred to bad 
reached bis thirtieth year, and tlic whole of his subjects amounted only to 800. 
Under tliesc circumstances, the deputies of the Mwiiy isze, who had bccMi 
driven from Kan siih, presented themselves before him, and opened a plan In 
which he might rc-asceiid the throne of his ancestors. lie acceded to their 
proposal, and tried to collect a party ; whilst the rebels, whose forces amount- 
ed to 100,000 iricii* entered into secret connexions with the Mohammedans of 
their sect in the diflferent cities of Kan silli. Under pretext of carrying on 
commerce, they made use of the liberty guaranteed to them by Lc shay yaou ; 
they passed to and fro, ordered the iiiamifacture of arms, purchased powder, 
hows and arrows ; they even built a fortress within a lew 100 /t* from the 
ancient limits of Kan sfdi ; and yet the governor-general eiilicr was, or [)rctciule(l 
to he, ignorant of their f)rocccdin::;.s. Of this cxtraordiiiary security on the 
part of the Chinese authorities, the rebels availed themselves to complete their 
jireparalions. Their party was increased by a great multitude of Hwiiy ts/e, 
who joined them from all places where they lived dispersed, from the frontier 
of Kan silh as far as Kashgliar. They now only waited for the prince whom 
they had chosen for their chief, and who was already on his way to put him- 
self at their head. Unfortunately for him, however, the Mohammedan 
Hakim Reg, to whom the emperor had entrusted the government of Kashghar, 
remained faitlifiil, and marching against him with 10,000 men, met, attacked, 
and routed his army and took him prisoner, before the imperial troops, which 
had the defence of these districts, coidd join him. This celerity on the part 
of the Hakim Beg, joined to the important service which he had rcndorcil, 
procured him praises ami rewards from the emperor; hut he nobly refused to 
give lip his pri.soner, who would have been taken to Peking and executed as a 
rebel. In the mean time, the disuflected Mohammedans, not seeing the prince 
whom they expected arrive, thought that it was lime to begin their operations 
without him. In July 17^4, fourteen chiefs, .each at the head of their tribes, 
and conducted by the exiles of Kan silh, who were well acijiiaintetl with the 
country, rapidly ativaiiced towards the frontiers of ("hina, where they expected 
to siqiply themselves with provisions, money, and ammunition. It was not 
till then that Le shay yaou was roused from his lethargy. He had in Kan siili 
80,000 regular troops, whom he might have .sent ijmne;liately against the rebels; 
but not knowing exactly the .state of things at hoin. , aiul not ctinsiih l ii: r it 
prudent to deprive the province of its defenders, he ^ent a few detachaic nls 
only, while he despatched messengers to Peking for a^ :,i.'.lance. 

A part of the troops thus sent against the Molmmme lans were cut t< pieces, 
and the others not daring to meet an enemy .so superior in niinihci ’, rcliiriied 
in order to inform Lc shay yaon of his imminent dmiger. Almost at the same 
time the emperor recalled his governor, and jmt him on his trial at Peking. 
He was condemned to death, hut the protection of Akwei saved his life a 
.second time. In the meanwhile, troops, ]>rovisions, and ammunition were 
sent forward from all sides, and Khifeii lung charged Akwci with the siippre.s- 
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sion of this new rebellion. He wished to get every thing in readiness for his 
expedition before he left the capital ; and during this interval, the Hwuy tsze, 
to the number of 100,000 armed men, had entered China. They lost no time 
in sieges, but pillaged open and defenceless places, massacreing all who made 
the least show of resistance. These atrocities they perpetrated with hardly 
any opposition, as far as the vicinity of Thae yuen foo, the capital of Shen se. 
They would have proceeded farther, if intelligence of the march of troops 
towards Kan suh had not warned them to retire with their families and booty, 
to their strong hold, which they considered impregnable. 

With the exception of a few skirmishes with the troops they met on their 
way, they reached without any obstacle their chosen position. Soon after, 
Akwei arrived on the banks of the river which covered the camp of the Hwuy 
tsze, and to which they were obliged to go for water. The Mandshoo general 
remained there for several weeks, apparently in total inaction ; but during this 
time ail immense number of workmen had been employed by his orders in 
turning the course of the river ; whilst several bodies of troops were sent to 
guard the avenues of a neighbouring lake, and others were dispersed about the 
mountains in order to guard the passes through which the rebels might escape. 
The want of water and provisions soon drove the Hwuy tsze to despair ; they 
determined to destroy all their useless mouths, and then to fall furiously on 
the Mandshoo troops, and fight their way through them as they could. But 
Akwe'i' had taken his measures so well, that he surrounded them and cut them 
off to a man. The next day, he appeared before the fortress, the last refuge 
of the unfortunate Mohammedans, and summoned it to surrender at discretion. 
The Hwuy tsze, however, refused ; upon which he attacked and took it by 
storm, putting all the inmates to the sword, except the principal men, whom 
he sent to the emperor at Jlh ho. There they were put to death, after having 
confessed all that it was necessary to know respecting their accomplices among 
the other Hwuy tsze established in the north*west of the empire. 

AkweV, having asked instructions respecting the fate of the Mohammedans 
established in Kan sfdi, Kheen lung, incensed at the ingratitude of people who, 
having enjoyed the same privileges as his other subjects, had nevertheless 
always shown themselves inclined to revolt, ordered them to be exterminated, 
with the exception of those who were under the age of fifteen years. Akwei 
executed this terrible order ; and the emperor agreed to his proposition, that 
the lands possessed by the Hwuy tsze, and which by a suitable culture might be 
rendered fertile, should be given as a reward to those who had deserved well of 
the empire, and that the remainder should be sold, at very low prices, to such 
Chinese as wished to settle on them. The scene of this event was in eastern 
Tangoot, between that part of the Hwang ho which passes through Kan sfih, 
the river Boolunggheer and the lake Khara-nohr. 

[The conclmion next month,\ 
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THE BOMBAY PETITIONS. 

In September last, Mr. Hume presented two petitions* to the House of 
Commons, purporting^ to come from certain native inhabitants of Bombay, 
dated December 1829 and January 188], wherein it was asserted that 
the administration of justice in the interior of British India affords no 
adequate protection for the riglits of property, and scarcely any against 
personal wrongs, and in ])articu]ar for false imprisonment when committed 
by persons possessing public authority ; that the laws of the British I’arlia- 
ment, w'hieh make his Majesty's subjects amenable to the jurisdiction of 
the King’s courts, have been little more than a dead letter, being unknown 
except to the presidencies and their vicinity; that laws have been enacted 
by the governments of India for the natives, and courts of justice esta- 
blished to administer them, tJiat have stamped upon the natives of India the 
character of a conquered, distinct, and degraded pec)|)le; that the judges of 
the courts, civil and criminal, are extremely deficient in the knowledge 
necessary to j)crform tlicir duties ; that the judicial system, therefore, is de- 
fective, even if the judges always meant to do right; but the truth is, 
that those judges arc the principal instruments of wrong, particularly of 
false iinj)nsonment to the natives, and those acts of injustice arc committed 
witli ostentatious indiflcrcnce to the feelings of those wlio sufler, and to 
the opinion of the native community.” 

The petition, in which the last allegations arc contained, is stated to be 
“ signed by a committee of four persons, and by upwards of four thousand 
respectable native inhabitants of Bombay, of every religion.’' 

Both petitions were referred by the House to the Kast-lndia C^omniilteo, 
which took an early opportunity of investigating their allegations ; and the 
following substance of the evidence taken by the Committcee on these alle- 
gations will enable our readers properly to appreciate their AA ortli. 

We premise that tlie lirst petition must, from its date, have been got up 
immediately subsequent to the dispute between 8ir John JVter Grant, the 
late judge of Bombay, and the local government ; and that the last was 
almost contemporaneous with a petition to* the King from 8,000 “respect- 
able inhabitants of Bombay,” got up in favour of the said Sir John Peter 
Grant,t lauding extravagantly the said »Sir John Peter, who it is therein 
ailirmed, “on the seat of justice, had ample evidence of the insecurity of 
the natives residing without the island of Bombay from false imprison- 
ment.’' 

The Committee called before them. Sir liionel Smith, K.C.B., a major- 
general in his Majesty's service, who had resided twenty-two years in the 
western side of India, and who had been, he says, for a very considerable 
portion of his lime, in command of detached corps, Avhich brought him 
very much in contact with the natives of the country. “ I believe 1 may 
say/' he adds, “I had' as much intercourse with the natives of all classes 
as any oflicer who neither held any pontical or civil situation.” A more 

* See copies of ihc petitions and a report of the dehatca to which they gave riso, in the Aniat. Journ. 
for October 1831^ Vol. vi. p. i)o. 

t AiiaU Jotinu Vol. x. p. iii. 
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unexceptionable Avitness, tlicreforo, and one more conij)cieni to speak wilh- 
oui bias upon the subject of these allegations, it would be diilieult lo find. 

With respect to the cpialificalions of the Judges, Sir Tiionel says, that 
^Hhere are many gentlemen who have a superior knowledge, even of the 
native languages, to many of the natives, except the very first casfe of 
Bengal Brahmins ; there are good Sanscrit scholars amongst the Kuro- 
peans, and some who speak all the languages wilh great fluency : within 
these few years, since Mr. Klphinstone’s government, it is impossible that 
any body of men could improve more than the civil servants have on that 
side of India.’* He speaks elsewhere, as we shall find, still more decided' 
ly upon the same point. 

With res[)cct to the defectiveness and mal-adminlstration of the judicial 
system, he is asked by the Committee : — '-In om; of the jjetilions, it is 
alleged that the system for the administration of justice in the interior of 
British India is eminently defective ; tlial it aH’ords no adequate protection 
for the rights of j)roperty, scarcely any protection from personal wrongs, and 
in particular, from false imprisonment, when committed by ])crsons possess- 
ing public authority: do you consider that the petitioners, from their con- 
nection wilh, and knowledge of, the interior, were competent to pronounce 
an opinion on this subject ? * »Sir Lionel answers : ^‘1 do not tniiik they 
were; and I do not think they have any rcas9n to say that there I)as been 
any mal-administration : a vigorous government for the Dcccan Avas abso- 
lutely necessary, or Ave should have hecn at war at this moment; but I do 
not think that any unnecessary rigour has been eaniod on, and 1 lliink the 
natives of Uomhay have l)ecn /;/// (o that re'prrseulaiion by the lair- 
yers tcho got vjt their ^petition'' The witness A\'as in India during the 
manufacture of the petifious in question (he was at Bombay in December 
183b), and lie slated lo the Comniitice that ho knen* a good many of the 
natives who signed them. He had, therefore, doubtless amj>Io gre.umls for 
his last important remark. 

’riic following testimony of »Sir Lionel Smith is Avorth citing at length: — 

Q., In the petition of the inhabitants of Bombay, dated 25th January, they 
state that “ it is to Parliament that the natives of his Majesty’s territories in 
India are indebted for the public institutions intendeil to prevent injury and 
insult to tbcni, and to raise them in the ranks of society do you yourself 
consider that it is to his Majesty and the two houses of Parliament, and not to 
the East-India Company, that the native inhabitants of Bombay look for a 
redress of their grievances, and an amelioration of their condition? — //. I 
think they have, of late years ^ been carefully taught to believe that Parliament 
and the King arc every thing to them. 

Q. Do they make a distinction between the King and Parliament, and the 
authority of the East-India Company? — A, In Bombay, they have been doing 
so for sometime; they have learnt that in the SLiprcine Court ; and in the late 
discussions, sonic of the judges almost told them from the bench that the 
Court was supreme, and that the government was nothing compared to them ; 
not in 'so many words, perhaps, but tendcnc}^ : Sir John Grant and Sir Charles 
Chambers both, 1 believe, lield that language from the bench. 

Q, Supposing that impression became general throughout India, what cfi'cct 
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vv'ould that produce on the East-India Company ? — yl. It would be highly inju- 
rious to their government, no doubt ; it must, of course, tend to bring tliein 
into contempt, and make their power questionable. 

Q, Do you think it advantageous to the good government of Bombay tliat 
such an opinion should prevail in Bombay itself? — yl. No; I think whatever 
tends to put the subjects of the country in contempt of its government, cannot 
be advantageous or judicious : whatever the government of Intlia is, it is 
administered by tlic sanction of Parliament, and ought to be made strong and 
respected, for the good government of the people; nothing can be so bad in 
that country as a weak government. 

Sir Lionel, in ihc course of his evidence, denies ‘Sleeidedly the asser- 
tion of the petilioiiers, that pro[jerty is not so secure in tlio interior as at 
Eoinhay : “ I am eoiivimjed/’ he says, “ it is (piile as secure/’ He denies, 
“ upon his honour,'' their assertion that the laws enneted liy the local 
governments, and the courts established to administer them, have degraded 
the people of India. With reference to a charge against (he (‘omj)any's 
judges, tliat they have no sympathy v. ith nati\('s subjc'ct to t!n‘ir criminal 
JuriKdiction, Sir Lionel (h’olares that it is a very unjust imputation, lit? 
says: “ 1 <lo not Ix'lievo tiierc is a Ix'Mer set of public servants in the world 
tlian those in Hoinbay, — a more lionoiirable or assiduous class of men. I have 
li\ ed aiiiong the natives a good deal, and am foml of them ; 1 Inive heard 
their sentiments a good deal, and never lieard a complaint against their 
suj)criors in the Deccan.” 

The reader will bo disposed already to exclaim tliai the natives of Bom- 
bay must liJive had some latent subject of discontent in their minds, wliep 
they suffered themselves to be “ put up by the lawyers ” to such gross mis- 
representations «as these ; and wo think that Sir Lionel has dropped, inci- 
<lciitally, a j>ioee of information on this head. Upon being asked, appa- 
rently by some free-trade ineml»or of the C’ommillee, w hether tlie infer- 
(joiirse willi 10uro|)e and the commerct* with that ])arl of Indiia, where Ik* had 
been, liad not very eonsiderably fiicreascd, since ISJ I, lie answers: “ 1 do 
not think, from wluit I have heard of Boinlniy, tliat there lias been so tniuh 
prosperih/ anwugst the native mervltanis of (ate ; I do not think they 
are so ricli or so independent as when 1 first went there; ///cy u'cve im- 
meiisoly rich.” .Two obvious reflections arise upon this remark; lirsl, that 
tlie ^‘considerable increase” of the free-trade has been attcndeil with the 
same want of prosjK iily amongst tlie native merehanls in Imlia as amongst 
our manufaeUirers at home; and, secondly, that this alisence of tlicir I’ormcr 
]nosperity must have Ined much dissatisfaction amongst (hi* native mereliants, 
which is easily, by ciiiRv ])eisons, discharged upon the ruling powers. 

Another (‘ipialiy unexccjitionable witness, iTgarding- liio jioints adverted 
to in tlie Bombay jietitions, is Bammolmn Boy, whose written testimony, 
on the .subject of the judicial sysb*m of iiulla, is insei ted in onr Iasi vuinme. '' 
I’lie learning and practical infoimatiou of this accomplished Hiinln are 
probably o(|ual in value to the aggregate amount pos.sessed b)' the u hole 
4,0(10 petitioners, and his express object was to point out tlie defects of oni 


* Vol. viM. pj». I'ili, :/27. HOf). 
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judicial system. But let the reader compare liis sentiments on these topics 
with those of the lawyer-tutored petitioners of Bombay. — 

So far from confirming the statement that the judicial system of Indians 
intrinsically bad, and available only for purpo.scs of oppression, the learned 
Hindu sets out with declaring that ‘Hhe judicial system, established in 1793 
by Lord Cornwallis, was certainly well-adapted to the situation of the 
country, and to the character of the people as w'cll as of the government 
its defects he ascribes to causes wholly extrinsic. Throughout the whole of 
his elaborate paper, he no where countenances such an atrocious charge, as 
that there is a systematic violation of justice in the interior of British India. 

Of the character and competency of the Company's judges, llammohun 
Roy says explicitly, “ it is but justice to state, that many of the judicial 
oflicers of the Company are men of the highest talents, as well as of strict 
integrity, and earnestly intent on doing justice." Again; 1 am happy to 
state that, in my humble opinion, the judicial branch of the service is at 
present almost pure; and there are, among the judicial servants of the Com- 
pany, gentlemen of such distinguished talcnfs, that, from their natural 
abilities, even without the regular study of the law, they commit very few, 
if any, errors in the administration of justice." Of the judges in the supe- 
rior Company's courts, he says, (Tovernment has always been very care- 
ful in its selection of the judges for the Sudder Dewannee Adawlut, both as 
regards their ability and integrity and that they, as well as those of the 
Nizamut Adawlut, or chief criminal court, are “ highly competent." This 
may serve as an answer to a charge, in one of the llombay petitions, which 
alleges tlmt “ the chief judge of the Sudder l)e^^ annee Adawlut and the 
Sudder Foujdarree Adawlut, at Bombay, is a gentleman who never was in 
thejudiciiil department until he was made the chief justice of those courts." 
This allegation is an artful one, and shows the law) cr-like craft with which 
the petition was got up. Sir Lionel Smith explained to the committee, wlieii 
interrogated upon this point, that the situation of president of the courts 
referred to, was merely a nominal ofllcc, as regards the judicial functions, 
always filled cx officio by the junior member of council at Bombay, who 
has no individual power whatever in the court. 

We have stated enough, we imagine, to prove the falsehood of the allega- 
tions contained in these petitions. It would be well if the petitioners' 
advisers (those, at least, who have not quitted Bombay), provided they are 
desirous of serving their clients' interests, would explain to tiiem the pre- 
judice which such groundless accusations must infallibly create against them- 
selves in those quarters, which they arc taught to regard as “ every thing to 
them." Although the natives of Bombay arc represented to be “ great 
lawyers now," they may not Jiavc acquired yet an exact notion of the legal 
signification of the term libcly which, their advisers should explain to them, 
is defined by Blackstone to be “ a malicious defamation of any person, and 
especially a magisiratey made public by either printing, writing, signs, or 
pictures, in order to provoke him to wrath, or expose him to public hatred, 
contempt, and ridicule." 
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GKOCRAPIIY OP CHINA. 


On THE GeOCSRAPIIICAI. ANI* STATISTICAL AtLAS OF ClIlNA, ENTITLED 


KwANG YU Tlloo/ AND ON CHINESE MaPS IN GRNEKAL. 


From the most rcMOOte times, the Chinese have had maps, more or less 
perfect, of their empire. According to an ancient tradition, Yii the Great, 
after having completed his stupendous works for carrying off* the water, and 
divided Northern China (the only part of the country then civilized) into nine 
provinces, caused a like number of vases to be fabricated, on which he drew 
their position and inscribed the statistical details of each. These vases, which 
were preserved by the ancient emperors, with the utmost veneration, in their 
capital, were looked upon as the symbol and mark of royalty. Another tradi- 
tion attributes to Yu a “ Map of the Mountains and the Seas he is said to 
have drawn it up after having accomplished his great undertaking of draining 
off’ the waters which had inundated a portion of China. 

The Chinese character which denotes a ‘ geographical map,* is > 

it expresses generall}' any picture whatever. We find it employed for the first 
time in the sense of ‘ map* in the chapter Lo khaou of the Shoo kittfr, in which 
appears an account of the report made by Chow koong, minister of the empe* 
ror Chhing wang, of the Chow dynasty, of the works he effected for (he 
construction of a new capital on the banks of the river J/), in Honan. He 
therein thus expresses himself: “ On the day i/Vi maou (the oiiJd of the CNcle 
of GO), 1 arrived, in the morning, at the royal residence situated on the I/» : i 

consulted pM, divination,’ and determined (the position of) the river 
JiC shwuy, to the north of the Hwang ho; I also determined by ‘ divination* 
what was to the cast of the river Keen shwuy, and to the west of the Clu'.iin 
shwuy. I then perceived that (the position of) Lo was convenient. I dc(cr- 
niincd again by ‘ divination * what was lo the east of the Chhan shwuy, and Lo 
appeared once more convenient. I have forthwith transmitted j'oii the ‘map * 
(ihoo) of it, and the (result of) the ‘ divination.’ ” 

It would appear that, in this passage, geometrical measurenicnt is referred 
to under the denomination of p^th, or ‘ divination.’ The grand annals of 
China place this event, mentioned in the Shoo /vng, in the seventh year of 
Chhing wang and in the \vi\r jin shhi, which i-i tlie Lwcnty-niiitli of the cj cle, 
corresponding with llOi) B.C. 

In the work entitled Shhh c he, or ‘ Narrative of Extraordinary Facts,* wc 
also read that one Loo pan engraved upon a stone tablet a map of the nine 
provinces established by Yn, and that this relic was deposited on mount Shlli 
bhth shall, near the city of Lo, just referred to. 

From this pendod, Chinese history makes I'rciiuent mention of geographical 
maps. Under the Han dynasty (from 2i)2 ILC. till A.D. 2H)), several geogra- 
phical and statistical works were compiled, accompanied by maps and drawings. 
Under the Thangs, who reigned from GIS to 90G, Leu wan published a detailed 
Atlas of China, with a geographical description. Under the Sungs, Shing too, 
having been commissioned to proceed into Shan sc and the contiguous territo- 
ries, to make a description of them, collected the materials requisite for con- 
structing a ‘ Map of the Western Countries,’ which shewed their condition 
from the time of the Hans to that of the Thangs. He presented it to the 
emperor Chin tsung(A,D. 908 to 1022). 

The Mongol emperor Khoobilui* khan, in 12G4, despatched an expedition 
Aaiat^Joiirn, N.lS.Voi;. Ik No.rj 1. Y 
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into Tangut to explore that country and the course of the Hwang ho : the 
commander presented to him, on his return, a map of the country. In 1280, 
the same prince commissioned Too shth to follow the Hwang ho to its source, 
and to draw up a map of it. From the observations of this geometer, the 
academician Phan ngan seaou, at a subsequent period, compiled his memoir 
on the sources of this river. But the finest geographical work which the 
Mongols who reigned in China have left us, is a large Atlas of the empire. 
This work may bear a comparison, in every respect, with the labours of 
Ptolemy, and in some points surpasses them. 

Chu szee pen, the author of this Allas, was a celebrated astronomer and 
geographer, who lived in the early part of the fourteenth century, under the 
reign of Jin tsung, of the Mongol dynasty. He was born in the district of Lc 
chhwan, situated in the modern department of Foo chow foo, in the province 
of Keang sc. During his sojourn at court, he met with a great number of 
learned innthemnticinns, man}' of them from Balkh, Samurkhand, Bokhara^ 
and other places adjoining : there were some even from Persia, Arabia, 
and Constantinople. It is probable that these learned persons enlightened 
him with their knowledge and rendered him competent to eKeciite the vast 
geographical work which he bequeathed to posterity. In his first preface, Chu 
szee pen states that he had, in the years 1311 and 1312, traversed the whole 
empire, in order to draw up maps of the different provinces. In the second, he 
tells us that these maps were originally seven Chinese feet long and the same 
in breadth, but that he had been obliged to reduce them in order to adapt 
them to the size of the present Atlas. 

The title of the work is Ktoang yn thoo, or * Geographical Tables.’ There 
are various editions of it. A copy of the oldest wc know is in the collection of 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersbiirgh : it is in one volume, 
and was published in 1531, by Sin kiew kaou. In this edition, the primitive 
work of Chu szee pen is revised and augmented by Lo hoong seen, of Klh 
shwuy, and completed by Hoo sung, native of Szee chow, in Keang nan, then 
treasurer of the province of Che keang. 

The second edition is in two volumes, and appeared in 1595, in the reign of 
the emperor Shin tsung, of the Ming dynasty. A copy of this edition is in 
the bibliotheca Magliabechiana, at Florence. It was brought from China by 
the celebrated Tuscan traveller, Francesco Carletti, who was there in 1599, 
and remained in the country two years. Carletti presented it to the Marquis 
Cosimo Castiglione, the same to whom he dedicated the account of his travels, 
which appeared at Florence in 1701, in octavo, with the title of Ragionamenti 
di Francesco Carletti, Fiorentine, sopra le cose da lui vedute ne' suoi viaggi, si 
delV Indie Occidentali c Orientally comeiValtri paesi. 

This edition of the Atlas contains forty-two maps, accompanied by geographi- 
cal and statistical tables. Carletti has added to many of the names, by the 
help of an interpreter at Macao, the Italian transcription ; so that their pro- 
nunciation, as well as that of all the Chinese names throughout his work, is 
conformable to the dialect or patois of that place. 

The third edition, which is the subject of this paper, is the most complete 
one. It was brought to Europe by Sir George Staunton, who has deposited 
it, with the rest of his invaluable collection of Chinese books, in the library 
of the Uoyal Asiatic Society. It was published in 1615, under the same 
em-peror as the preceding, and is likewise in two volumes, square folio ; it 
appears bulkier, but this mdses from the thickness of the paper, and a fety 
supplementary leaves. In this edition there is an explanation of the signs 
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employed in the maps; we do not remember whether this is the case with 
that at Florence. The mountains arc represented nearly as they arc in our 
maps ; rivers are denoted by a double line ; frontiers are marked by a thick 
black line; roads are dotted ; the fuo, or cities of the first order, are indi- 
cated by ‘d square; the cho tv, or cities of the second order, by a jjarallelo^ 
piped; the been, or cities of the third order, by d circle; post-stages, by a 
triangle; fortresses by a dark square ; tOYivxs by d dark j^arallelopipcd ; mili- 
tary colonies by a dark circle^ and so on, with great minuteness, down to the 
chhang kwan szu^ or hereditary mandarinats, which are distinguished by a 
dark triangle^ tuith a white point in the centre. 

Instead of degrees of latitude and longitude, the maps of this Atlas arc 
divided into squares of 100 Ic (1100 to the degree of latitude), both ways, 
length and breath. Thus, if we have the latitude and longitude of any one 
place on these maps, wc are certain of finding easily, by reckoning the squares 
from north to south, ^r from cast to west, the latitude and longitude of any 
other point, the position of which wc arc desirous of knowing. It must he 
observed, however, that the lines from north to south are not meridians ; 
they represent only the differences in latitude. The longitude must be ad- 
justed according to the meridian of Peking. The college of the Jesuits in 
that city is situated, according to the most recent observations, and from the 
mean calculation of M. Wolfers, . in IIG® 23' 5" E. of Greenwich ; or, if we 
reject some observations which vary too much from the rest, in 116° 22'. 

The followingis a list of the maps contained in the Atlas of Chu s/ee pen, 
in the edition possessed by the Royal Asiatic Society : — 

First Volume. 

1. Yu te tsung ihoo^ that is * General Map of the Earth.* It represents China with 
the countries immediately adjjicent. 

a. M/i le yu thoo, * Map of the northern Province of the Court.* The term 
chXh le signifies ^ province in which is the residence of* tlie emperor.* As the Chinese 
inonarclis at the present day reside exclusively at Peking, the province in which this 
capital is situated bears the name of ChVt le, and not Pik chVi le, as it appears to be 
commonly believed. This last denomination, moreover, is as old as the time of the 
Mings, who had two capitals. 

3. Nan chth le yu l/iao, ‘ Map of the southern Province of the Court.* This is 
Keang nan, the capital of wdiicli is the city now called Keang ning foo, but which is 
known in Europe by the name of Nan king, which it bore under the Mings, because 
it was the second or northern residence of the emperor of that dynasty. 

4. to IG. arc maps of the provinces of Shan tiiiig, Shan se, Shen sc, Ho nan, Che 
keang, Keang se, Hoo kwang, Szee chhwan, Fuh keen, Yun nan, and Kwei chow. 

Second Volume. 

The second volume is preceded by a preface dated in 1534. Its contents are as 
follow : 

1. Alew pcen tsung thoo, or ‘ General Map of the Nine Frontiers.* Under this term 
the Chinese comprehend the ancient land limits of their country, beginning on the 
north-east with Leaou tung and proceeding thence to the south-west, to Szee chhwan, 
then going back to the east, by Kwang sc, as for as the sea-shore between Kwang tung 
and FQh keen. The fourteen succeeding maps give the details of iliesc limits, which 
are protected by a vast number of fortifications of diflercnt strength. 

^2. Leaou tungjjeen thoo, * Map of tlic Limits of the Province of Leaou tung,* which 
is situated to the north-east ol Peking, beyond the Great Wall of China, and adjoining 
Corea. 

3. Fe chow jt'eeti thoo, ‘ Map of the Frontier of Ke chow.* It corresponds wicli 
the north-cast part of the province of Chili le» traversed by the Lwan ho (Lan ho on 
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the maps of D'Anvillc), and urniinatcfl in the north by the mountains over which the 
Great Wall passes. This map comprehends Peking, and ends to the west at the fortified 
pass of Kheu yu kwan, which is reputed one of the eight wonders in tlie vicinity of 
the capital of China. 

4. Nuy san kivan peen tlioo, ‘ Map of iho Frontier of the three interior fortified 
Passes.’ It begins where the preceding ends, and includes Paou ting foo and a por- 
tion of Chill le and Shan se. 

5. Seuen foo peen thoo, ‘ Map of the Frontier of ihe Seiien foo Country.’ a city 
now called Seuen liwa foo, and situated in tlie nortli-west part tjf Chih le. 

6. Tae thun» wne stm hwan Ihoo, ‘ Map of the three exterior Passes of Tac thung.* 
It comprehends the northern part of Shan se, near the great wall. 

7. Yu liu p'een thoof ‘ Map of the Frontiers of Yu lin.* It takes in the eastern 
portion of the Great Wall in Shan se. 

8. A7rig htia koo Ian tlioo^ *■ Map of the Country of Ning liea and Koo Ian, likewise 
near the Great Wall in Shan se, butnmre to the west. 

9. Chumnn^ Lcnng, Yung ilion, * Map of the territory of Chwang lang wei, 

Se ning, Leang chow, and Yung ying,* all fortified cities neiPthc Great Wall in Shan 
se, and more westerly than the preceding. 

10. Aari, Siih, Shan tan thoo, ‘ Map of the Territory of the cities of Kan chow, Sub 
chow, and of Fort Shan tan we‘i,’ neartlic Great Wall, in the north- w'cst point of Shan se. 

11. Thaon ho thoo^ ‘ Map of the country traversed by the river Thaou ho,* on tlie 
western frontier of Shan se : it is the country of Lin tliaou foo. 

12. Sung phan thoo y ‘ Map of the Country near Fort Sung phan wei,’ in the north- 
west of the province of Szee chhwang, on the frontier of the Tibetans called Menoak, 
This map includes the upper course of the Min kcang, which tlie Chinese consider as 
the upper part of the Great Kcang. 

13. Keen chhang (hoo, * Map of the district near Fort KiU'U chhang wei,* on the 
western frontier of Szee chhwan, towards Tibet, as far as the hanks of the Kin sli.-i, 
keang, which is really the commencement of the Great Keang. 

14. Ma yang thooi * Map of the Country of Ma yang,* on the frontiers of KwlI 
chow, Szee dihwan, and Yun nan. 

1.5. Khecn chin Ihoo, This map shows the fortified places in the territories of tlie 
cities of Thing chow and Chang chow, in Full keen, and of Shaoii chow, Chaou chow 
Hwei chow and Kliing chow, in Kwang tiing. 

IG. Hwang to thoo, A map of the Yellow River, from its origin, or Lake Sing suii 
hac, to its embouchure in tiie sea ; three sheets. 

17. Hoc Ihunyoo, A chart of the maritime coasts of China. 

18. Thsaou yun Ihoo. A chart of the water>cominunication between Peking and 
Canton, by way of the grand canal, the Kan kcang and the Pth keang: three sheets. 

19. Chao »een thoo, A map of Coreu. 

20. Tung nan hac c tsung thoo, ‘ Map of the Barbarians of the Sea to the South-ea.st.’ 
It represents the confused ideas which tlic Chinc.se had, in the time of the author, 
respecting the Indian archipelago and a part of Australia. 

21. Si tutn hae e tsung thoo, * General Map of the Barbarians of the Sea on the 
South-west.* It comprehends Southern Asia. 

22. Ngan nan thoo, * Map of the Kingdom of Annam,* or Tonquiii. This map is 
not by Chu szee pen, hut was made under the Mings, and added to his work. 

23. Se yu ihoo, * Map of the Western Countries.* Se yu is the name which the 
Chinese give to all the countries in the west, as far as they are known to them. 

24. So mo Ihoo, * Map of Che Northern Countries,* or of the Desert of Sand : two 
sheets. 

25. Lev) khev) thoo, * Map of the Island of Loo choo.* 

26. JOi pen kwd Ihoo, * Map of the Kingdom of Japan.* Upon this rude map are 
drawn the names of all the provinces of this empire, with the number of the keun (in 
Japanese gori), or districts, of which each consists. 

Most of the maps contained in*this Atlas are followed by tables of the terri- 
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torial divisions, revenues, taxes, population, productions, and other statisti- 
cal details ; they afford a very complete idea of the state of China at the time 
the work was compiled. In short, it is one of the most curious geographical 
records extant. This Atlas of Chu szee pen has been the basis of all the maps 
which have appeared in China from his time till the reign of Khang he, who 
caused a map of his empire to be prepared by the Jesuit mathematicians then 
resident in China. The JVbvux Atlas Sinensis of Fatlicr Martin Martini, pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1G55, and which also forms part of the different 
editions of the Atlas of Blcau, is also constructed iipot) the work of Chu szee 
j)cn ; aUhoiigh it does not give it entire, and docs not contain all the places 
on the maps of the celebrated Chinese geographer. 

Father Dominic Parennin was the person who suggested to Kliang he the 
first idea of the vast undertaking of preparing a grand map of all the countries 
subject to his sceptre, proposing to him to have one of the Great Wall con- 
structed by the missionaries at Peking. In 1 708, Fathers Bouvet, Regis, and 
Jartoux (called in Chinese Pc tsin, Lih hcaou szee and Too te mei) received 
instructions to follow the direction of this immense forti/ication, and draw up 
a map of it. * Tlicy set out from Peking, arrived at Theen tsin, on the Pae ho, 
which falls into the gulf of CliTh le, and from thence proceeded to the north, 
along the sea-coast, till they came to the beginning of the Great Wall. They 
employed in their operations a quadrant of two feet two inches a radius. Care 
was taken to verily it, and it was constantly foinul that it gave heights too 
great by a minute. The mathematicians had large compasses, a pendulum, 
and other instruments ncce.ssarv for the execution of their undertaking. With 
cords exactly divided, they measured the road from Peking to W:uig hae low, 
or the tower from which there is a look-out on the sea. This fortification, 
which was built in the time of the emperor Woo te, of the Ilan dynasty, 
extends into the sea itself, and is situated at the eastern extremity of ClJh Ic. 
From this pohit, the missionaries proceeded to Shan hae kvvati; thence, fol- 
lowing as closely as possible the direction of the Wall, by lie fung kliow, to 
Tliang thscuen, or the hot .spring.s, which are a little to the south of the Great 
Wall and to the cast of the imperial burial-place of the grandfather and father 
of the emperor Khaiig he. This cemetery is magnificent ; it is situated in a 
great breach of the Wall. The baths of Thang thscuen arc handsome and kept 
in good order. 

From thence the mathematicians proceeded to the gates of the Great Wall 
named Koo ptii khow, Szii hac khow, and Too-chth khow: the latter is the 
most northerly. On the 4th August 170^, they were at Cluing kca khow, 
that is ‘ the gate of the Chang family.’ This passage through the Great Wall is 
in the department of Seiien hwa foo, and is the same place called by the Rus- 
sians Kalgan, a Mongol word, which signifies simply ‘ a gate in the wall,’ and 
is by no means a proper name. The Russians gave this name to Chang kea 
khow, because it is by this pass that their caravans enter China. 

From Chang kea khow the mathematicians pursued their course to Sha hoo 
khow, in Shen se. At Szee hae khow they had determined the position of the 
commencement of the inner Wall, which, in Chili le, separates the depart- 
ment of Scuen hwa foo from that of Peking. It behoved them to fix in like 
manner the western extremity of this inner wall, which is in Shen se. From 
this point, they followed the' direction of the principal Wall as fai as Shin moo 
been, in Shan se. At this place, Father Boitvet, finding himself ill, returned 
to Peking. His two colleagues, carefully verifying their instruments, pursued 
their labours and proceeded by Yu Hn wei and Hwa ma chhi, to Ning hea. 
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^hich is one of the largest and most important cities on the line of the 
Great Wall. Here they had an opportunity of observing an eclipse of the sun. 
At Ning hea the Hwang ho is very deep and upwards of 400 yards in breadth. 
Ning hea is more than nineteen Chinese le in circuit ; its form is an oblong 
rectangle, extending much further from east to west than from north to 
south. It has also large suburbs. 

From Ning hea, their course continued by Chung wei', Leang chow, Kan 
chow, and Suh chow, as far as Kea yfih kwan, a fort situated at the western- 
most point of the wall. As the tower of Wang hae low, at its eastern 
extremit 3 % was found to be 3® 10' east of Peking, and Kea yfth kwan 17® 50' 
west, the Great Wall extends from east to west about 21® 6', and its two 
extremes arc, within a few minutes, in the same parallel. 

Having thus traced the whole line of the Great Wall, and determined the 
position of the principal places situated upon it, the mathematicians prepared 
to fix in like manner the positions of other considerable places. They retraced 
their steps to Leang chow, and proceeded, by the way of Chwang lang wei 
and Nan Ta thung, to Lan chow in Shan sc. These three places are on the 
line of the inner Wall of this province, the northern extremes of wli'ich they had 
determined. From Lan chow they proceede dto Se ning or Seling, at present 
a city of the first order, on the frontiers of the country of LakcKhookhoo nuhr. 
Its territory is bounded by the country of the Mongols and Olets to the north 
and by an ancient ruined wall on the west. At this spot they terminated their 
labours ; the following is the result of their astronomical observations : — 


Latitude. 


I.ongitudc. 
from Peking. 


Variation of 
the Needle, 


Shan line kw'an 

. 4()0 

O' 

51" ... 

3® 

9' E. 

... 2® 

W. 


Wang line low 

. 40® 

C' 

KV' 






Ife fling kliow 

. 40® 

26' 

0" ... 

1® 

56' E. 




Tliang thscuen 

. 40® 

15' 

20" ... 

1® 

14' E. 

... 1® 

40' 

42' 

Klioo pth kliow 

. 40® 

43' 

15" ... 

0® 

43' E. 




Szee liae khow 

. 40® 

35' 

3" 

0® 





Too shill know 

. 41® 

13' 

24" ... 

0® 

42' W. 




Chin ning plioo 

. 41® 

O' 

0 " ... 

1® 

42' W. 




Chang kea kliow 

. 40® 

54' 

15" ... 

1® 

44 ' w. 




Sha hoo khow 

. 40® 

19' 

30" ... 

4® 

10 ' W. 




Western extreme of the \ 
inner Wall in Shen se 5 

39® 

37' 

0" ... 

4® 

50' W. 




Shin moo hUen 

. 38® 

55' 

20» ... 

6® 

25' W. 




Yu Uii wei 

. 38® 

15' 

8" ... 

7® 

7' W. 




Tsing peen phoo 

. 37® 

42' 

40" 






llwa ma chhc 

. 37° 

52' 

45" 






Ning hea 

. 38® 

32' 

40" ... 

10® 

25' W. 

... 2® 

52' 

W. 

Chung wei 

. 37® 

40' 

45" 






Leang chow 

. 37® 

59' 

0" ... 

13® 

43' W. 

... 2® 

58' 

w. 

Kan chow 

. 39° 

O' 

40" 



... 2® 

31' 

w. 

Slih chow 

. 39® 

45' 

20" 



... 3® 

5' 

w. 

Kea yfih kwan 

. 39® 

49' 

20" ... 

17° 

56' W. 




Chwang lang 

. 36® 

47' 

58" ... 

14® 

36' W. 




Natl Ta Thung 

. 36® 

40' 

20" 






Lan chow 

. 36® 

8 ' 

0" ... 

15® 

1 ' W. 




Se iiing...^ 

, 36® 

39' 

0" ... 

14® 

34' 30" W. 

... 3® 

10' 

w. 


w. 


[To be concluded next month. 
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HHviginal att& 

PIIOCKEDINGS OP SOCIETIES. 

Asiatic Society of Paris, — At the meeting of the 6lh August, M, Ejries 
communicated to the Council intelligence of the new loss the society had sus- 
tained in the death of M. Saint-Martin, member of council and editor of the 
Journal AsiatiquCy after a short illness. The same member likewise announced 
the death of M. Brue, a member of the society. 

The council proceeded to the nomination of a provisional president, in lieu 
of M. Reinusat, and unanimously resolved that Baron Silvestre de Sney, ho- 
norary president to the societ}^, be requested to preside again at the ordinary 
sittings of the council. 

M. Brosset read the commencement of an account of the manuscript of the 
Georgian grammar, by the Patriarch Anthony L, entitled the Liberal Arty or 
G ram matical Precepts. 

M. Jacquet requested the council to order the printing, at the expense of 
the society, of a new theory of the Chinese grammar, drawn up by himself 
during the latter years of M. Abcl-Remusat*s lectures : the proposition was 
referred to a committee composed of MM. Klaproth, Mohl, and Burnouf, as 
was likewise that of M. Stanislas JuUen, for lithographing the original text of 
the Chinese drama entitled Hwuy Ian kcy or the History of the Circle of 
Chalky translated by him into French and recently published in London,'*at the 
expense of the Oriental Translation Fund. 

A critical account of this drama has been given by M. Klaproth, of which 
wc subjoin an epitome. 

The llwny Ian kc is contained in the celebrated Chinese collection of the 
Hundred PieceSy of which two have been translated by Mr. J. F. Davis, 
namely, A Son in His Old Age, and more recently The Sorrows of Han, K.'ich 
of the pieces in this collection consists of two distinct portions, a dialogue in 
prose and irregular verses, resembling the airs of European operas. These 
lyrical pieces, which the authors reserve for the most pathetic and impassioned 
scenes of their dramas, are often written in a very elevated strain of poetry, 
scarcely known in Europe. M. Klaproth censures Mr. Davis for omitting 
these interesting passages in his translations, inasmuch as, besides their curio- 
sity as specimens of poetry, replete with allusions and figures of speech which 
arc novel to Europeans, they almost invariably constitute an integral part of the 
dialogue; and their retrenchment, consequently, leaves chasms which embar- 
rass the reader. M. S. Julicn has given a translation of the entire History of 
the Circle of Chalky having applied himself for some years to collecting a vast 
number of terms in the poetic phraseology of China, which would be vainly 
sought in the Chinese dictionaries in Europe. Without such knowledge, it is 
next to impossible to understand the difficult passages, and to feel the beauties 
of the romances, novels, dramatic pieces, the refined epistolary style, and 
elegant compositions in the Chinese language. M. Julien states that he has 
collected upwards of 9,000 expressions of this kind, and expects to increase 
the number to 20,000, which, with their explanations, will form a very useful 
poetical dictionary. 

The drama under consideration is very simple ; it evinces the want of busi- 
ness and of Just delineation of character, which seems common to all the pro- 
ductions of the Chinese stage. The heroine of the Circle of Chalk is the fair 
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Haethangy descended from an illustrious family in distress. Her mother 
had obliged her to make a traffic of her charms, in order that the family might 
subsist upon the gains. Amongst the votaries of Miss liactliang was Mr. Ma, 
a man of wealth, who ultimately took her as his second wife. This marriage 
was eminently displeasing to Mrs. Ma, the gentleman’s first or principal wife, 
who was so unfortunate as to have no children. Her rival soon produced a 
son, destined to prolong the illustrious race of the Mas. 

Prior to her marriage, Miss llacthang had had u dis[)iite with her brother 
Changlin, who, shocked at her mode of life, quitted his mother’s house and 
went to reside with an uncle. At the end of five years, he returned to his 
native place in great distress. His mother being then dead, he had no other 
resource than to apply for relief to his sister, Mrs. Ma the younger, who, 
however, received him very ill and turned him out of doors. He there en- 
countered Mrs. Ma senior, who docs not let slip so fair an opportunity to 
ruin her rival. She artfully persuades Haethang to divest herself of, and give 
her brother, some handsome robes and head-ornaments, which she had received 
from their husband, and offers to carry them to Changlin. She docs convey them 
to him, but as presents from herself. When Mr. Ma returns home, he is sur- 
prised to see Haethang thus |)latnly dressed. His elder spouse gives him to 
understand that her rival carries on a criminal intercourse with a stranger, to 
whom she had parted with her robes and ornaments. At this news, poor 
Mr. Ma falls into a dreadful passion, maltreats Haethang and faints away. 
The cider wife desires Haethang to prepare some broth, and, watching her 
opportunity, secretly throws poison into it, and then directs her rival to pre- 
sent the poisoned broth to the sick man, who soon gives up the ghost. llac- 
thang laments most pathetically the calamity. Her cruel rival, however, exe- 
cutes her project ; she accii.scs her of poisoning lior luisband, and claims the 
son of Haethang as her own, that she may get the [)roperty. 

Mrs. Ma, senior hud herself kept up, fora long time, a criminal connexion 
with a Mr. Chaoii, registrar of the tribunal before which she drags the unhappy 
victim of her villainy. She conspires with Cliuoii, suborns w itnesses, and suc- 
ceeds in getting llaetlinng condemned and the infant adjudged to liersclf. 'J'he 
wretched mother, with the cangue, or moveable pillory, about her iicek, is 
marched to the place of execution. On the way she meets her brother, Cliang- 
lin; they come to an explanation, and he undertakes her defence before the 
Siipreme Court of Appeal. By great good luck, the president of this trihianal 
is a man of integrity, who revises the judgment with care. He cites the 
accuser of Haethang and her accoinplicc.s to apj)car before him. Wlieii they 
arrive, he rc.sorts to an expedient similar to that employe d by Solomon to de- 
termine which was the real mother of a child claimed by two women. He 
draws on the floor cf the court, with chalk, a circle. The infant was placed 
in the middle of it, and he directs the two Mrs. Mu to take each a leg and to 
pull the child on ciither side ; “ for,” said he, “ as soon as the real mother has 
seized him, it will be easy for her to draw the child out of the circle, but the 
false mother will never be able to do it.” Haethang, fearful of harming her 
child, did not dare to pull hard ; so that her rival drew the infant twice out of 
the circle. Every one believed Haethang guilty, except the judge, who pro- 
nounced her innocence, ordered the restitution of her child as well as of the 
inheritance, and condemned her rival and her accomplice Chaou to be cut into a 
hundred and twenty pieces each. The other agents of the criminals were 
punished proportionately. 

** Whatever little value this Chinese piece may possess as a dramatic produc- 
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tion/’ observes M. Klaproth, M, Stanislas Julien merits not the less com- 
mendation for having undertaken its translation. It was no easy task to render 
accurately the verses in the original, the sense of which is obscured by a multi- 
tude of metaphorical and out-of-the-way expressions : we can conceive the 
unremitted attention requisite in order to avoid taking them in their habitual 
and vulgar sense, and to give them the figurative meaning assigned them. 
M Julien has, moreover, explained happily most of the traditional and prover- 
bial allusions which are constantly occurring in Chinese literature ; he has 
succeeded in executing at Paris what the English, who apply themselves to the 
Chinese language, have not deemed themselves competent to undertake at 
Canton, where they have at hand all those resources which their connexion 
with the literati of the country affords them, as well as access to a vast num- 
ber of necessary works, which are not to be met with in Europe.” 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

/I Trcnlhe on the Kpidcmic Cholera^ as it has prevailed in India ; together with the 
porls of the Medical Officers, made to the Medical J)onrds of the Presidencies tf, 

Madras, and liombnij, for the Purpose of ascertaining a succesful Mode tf treating that 
destrnctiee Disease ; and a critical Ejcnminalion of all the Jrorks which have hitherto 
appeared on the Subject. By Frederick Corbyn, Esq., Surgeon on the Bengal 
Eslablishmcnt. Calcutta, 1832. 

Qua resolution to abstain from critically noticing any works on cliolcrn (a resolution 
forced upon us by the vast number of publications on that subject), unless distinguished 
by some peculiar circumstance or characteristic, would not, by virtue of this qualifica- 
tion, exclude Mr. Corbyn’s work from notice, lie was the discoverer of the new 
character of the disease, when it made its first appearance in tlie army under Lord 
Hastings, Mr. Corbyn being then in charge of the native Iiospitfil of the centre divi- 
sion ; and his mode of treatment has continued in repute to the present time. He 
has had, subsequently, much experience in India, and appears to Iiave been iiidefatiga- 
ble in collecting facts and opinions upon the subject of this inscriitalile malady. More- 
over, his book contains the best history of the cholera wiiicli we have liillierto seen. 
Under these circumstances, we fed it to be our duty to recommend the perusal of his 
'J'rcatise most strongly to the faculty in England, who will find it a valuable book of 
reference, combining, besides a general history of tlic disease, a slulement of tlic author's 
own opinions, an examination of the works published on the subject, and the result of the 
din'ereiit modes of treatment of the disease. His opinions rcsiK'Cting the proximate 
cause of cholera, and tlic proper course of treatment for it, may be exhibited in the 
author's own words : ** He regards the cause of clip] era to consist in inequalities of 
weather, producing sudden check of perspiration, a deterinination of blood from tlic 
surface to the centre, <'uul consequent inihmimatioii internally, at the same time that 
the skin is seized with a deadly chill; the remedies he would prescribe, in this state 
of excitement within, are principally the immediate exliiliition of sedatives, with the 
careful exclusion tf stitnula?i Is of every kind." 

A Ramble of Six Thousand Miles through the United States of America^ By S. A. 
Ferrall, Esq. London, 1832. E. Wilson. 

Wk have read many books of travels in America, and xve confess none ever pleased 
us more than this. The author, evidently a man of sense, discernment, and reflection, 
and who seems to liave mixed with all classes, has looked at America without prejudice. 
The truth probably is, that he went there without an object that was sure to be disap- 
pointed; he, therefore, depicts the faults of the Americans without exaggeration, and 
their virtues in their true colours. The scenery of those parts of the United States 
visited by tlie author are well described ; he docs not touch upon the domestic charac- 
ter of the people, but their social character, in the largest sense of the term, is drawn, 
upon the whole, favourably. The picture of their camp-xneetings does not afford us a 
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very high idea of their religion, nor do the details which the autlior has given of the 
transactions with the Indians, justify us in forming aft exalted opinion of the humane 
policy of the American government towards those children of nature, whose property 
it usurps. 

Historical View of the Propress Discovery in the Alorc Northern Coasts of America, 
from the earliest period to the present time^ By Batrick Fraser Tytler, Esq. . 
F.R.S. and F.S.A. With descriptive Sketches of the Natural History of the North 
American licgioiis. By James Wilson, Esq., F. U.S.E., &c. To which is added. 
An Appendix, containing Remarks on a late Memoir of Sehastian Cabot, with a 
Vindication of Richard Hakluyt. With a Map and Plates. Being Vol. IX. of the 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Edinburgh, l8S'i. Oliver and Boyd. 

This work may be regarded as the sequel of the “ Narrative of Discovery and Ad- 
venture in tlie Polar Seas and Regions,** in the same collection, forming “ a Coin, 
pletc account of the whole Series of Northern Discoveries by Land and Water.** 

The contents of the volume arc thus distributed : A narrative of the discovery of 
North America ; the early voyages of tlie Portuguese, French, and Spaniards ; the 
more recent voyages of Behring, Cook, Vancouver, Kotzehue, dc.; the jburnies of 
Hearne and Mackenzie, and the late discoyeries of Franklin and Beccliey along the 
Arctic Ocean. The rest of the volume is devoted to the zoology, botany, and mine, 
ralogy of the iiortliern regions of America. All these sulijects are treated by the re. 
spective authors (Mr. Tytler and Mr. Wilson) with great ability. 

In an appendix, Mr. Tytler has undertaken a detailed reply to the author of the 
Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, and a vindication of Richard Hakluyt from the severe 
strictures of that writer, with a view of setting at rest the disputcil point regarding the 
discovery of North America. To detail our own opinions of the result of this curious 
controversy, in which the writers on both sides have evinced great ability and research, 
would require more space than we can aflbrd here.' We may be tempted, at u future 
time, to investigate the point at issue. 

We cannot omit remarking that the wood engravings in this volume arc executed in 
a very superior style ; the portrait of Cortes, after Titian, can be distinguished only by 
an experienced eye from an engraving on a plate. 

T/if Works of Lord Tty ran y ivilh his Letters and JourmdSy and his Life. By Thomas 
Moore, Esq. Vol. IX. London, 1832. Murray. 

This volume consists of the occasional pieces, written in 1 81 1-13; Hints from Ho- 
race; the Curse of Minerva; the Waltz; the Giaour; the Bride of Abydos and the 
Corsair ; the last three pieces of sterling merit. The notes arc, as usual, very abun. 
dant, and will afford amusement even to those who have tijc pieces already by heart. 
The remarks on the Romaic language, in die Appendix, arc not worth much. 

The vignettes arc excellent. 

7'hc Parent's Cabinet (f Amusement a7id Instruction, No. I. London, 1832, Smith, 

Elder, & Co. 

One of the best, if not the best, amongst the manuals for the amusement and instruc* 
tion of the youth we have seen. 

A Treatise on Chemistry. By Michael Donovan, M.R.I.A. Being Vol. XXXIV. 
of Dr. Lardner*s Cabinet Cyctopeedia. London, 1832. Longman and Co. Taylor. 
This is an excellent popular Treatise on the Elements of Chemistry, WTitten in a 
clear style, and comprehending all that is necessary to put the student in the right 
road to the acquisition of the higher branches of knowledge in this very delightful de- 
partment of science. 

Lives if Scottish Worthies. By Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq., F.R.S. and F.S.A, 
Vol. II. Being Vol. XXXIV. of the Family Library. I.ondon, 1832. Murray. 
This Volume concludes the history of Robert Bruce (of which it fills one half); 
and cotnains the life of Archdeacon Barbour, one of the earliest Scottish bards, the 
author of the Practical Chronicle of the Deeds of Bruce, began in 1375 ; a brief accouftt 
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of Andrew Wynton, the author of “ The Orygynale Chronykyl of Scotland,*’ and the 
earliest original historian of his country (the work of Barbour, which was prior in date, 
being rather a biography than a history), founded upon accurate documents ; John de 
Fordun, author of the ScoU-chronicon, containing the history of Scotland till the death 
of David II., and who was contemporary with Wynton, though these two writers were 
mutually ignorant of each otlicr's productions ; and the biography of King James I. 
This volume, in point of interest, docs not yield to the first. 

Four Views of the Fast- India Company's Military Seminary at AddiscomjK\ Drawn 
by Mons. Mahin jde la Voyk. London ; Smith, Elder, and Co, 

These etchings give a very faithful representation of Addiscombe House, and its 
contiguous buildings. Diere is a degree of taste in the drawing, which shows that 
AI.de la Voye*s pencil is guided by a master's hand. Those who have been edilcaled 
at this College, and their friends, will doubtless wish to possess themselves of these 
elegant liltlc prints : the i)ricc of the four is only Is, 6d. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

AI. Stanislas Julien, of I'aris, is about to send to press his complete translation 
into French of the Chaou she koo urhia paou chow, or ** Great Revenge of the Orphan 
of the Family of CIniou,** the Chinese Drama from which (translated by Father 
l*rf*mare) Voltaire drew the plot of his Orphetin de la Chincy known to our stage by 
Alurphy's translation. 

The Rev, J. P. Rottler, D. D., Senior Alissionary at Vepery, Aladras, has in the 
press at that presidency, and partly printed, a Lexicon of the 'ramil l^anguagc, compiled 
from the w'orks of Beschi and other J^exicographers. 

Air. Burnett, late General Superintendent of Agriculture to the Australian Agri- 
cultural Company, is about to publish a work on the practical husbandry, statistics, 
present state of society, &c. in New South Wales. 

Lord and Lady Nugent will shortly publish a work under the title of “ Legends 
of the I/ibrary at Lisle.’* 

Air. James Bird, Author of ** Framlingham,** &c. has in the IVcss “ The Enu*- 
grant’s Talc, with other Poems.** 

The following Annuals for 1833 arc announced : ‘‘ Heath's Picturesque An- 
nual ;*’ “The Kcopsiikc “ The Liteniry Souvenir," edited by Alaric A. Watts; 

The New Year's Gift and Juvenile Souvenir,’* edited by Airs. Alaric A. Walts ; 
“ Christmas Tales, Historical and Domestic, illustrated witli Engravings;’* by Mr. 
Harrison. 

On the 1st of January, the first Alonthly Volume of a cheap series of “ Original 
Novels and Romances," by the most popular authors of Europe aud America, 
conducted by Leitcli Ritchie and Thomas Roscoe, will appear. 

Air. George Uogerson, of Liverpool, has nearly ready for publication a “ Trea- 
tise on Inflammations ;** containing their pathology, causes, consequences, and treat- 
ment ; with their effects on the various textures of the body : being an extension of 
a A Dissertation on Inflammation of the Alcnibranes/* to which the Jacksonian 
Prize for 1828 was awarded by the London Royal College of Surgeons, 
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NEW PUBLICATION& 


LONDON. 

i^anoon-e-Utam, or the Customs of theMoo* 
Julmansof India. Uy JaiTur .Shurrceff, a native 
of the Deccan ; composed under the direction of. 
and translated by G. A. Herklots. M.D., surgrcm 
on the Madras establishment. Hvo. with plates Ni*. 

The Ihtiieicttlt Cnmnuircialt and Finnncinl Otn^ 
dition of the Anfflo-Eaatern Empire in 1832/ an 
Analysis of its liome <ind Foreign Governments. 
&c. &c. By the iiiithor of ** The Past and Pre- 
sent State of the Tea Trade of England, &c. 
8 \' 0 . Ue, 

The Geographicftl fVorke of Sddik Ixfahdni. 
Translated by J. t\ from Original Persian MSS. 
In the collection of SirVVilliam Oiiseley, the editor. 
Hvo. Kte. (Printed for the ** Oriental Translation 
Fund.") 

The Sfnlh Ndmeh of the Persian Poet Firdausi, 
traiislatcft and abriged in Prose and Verse, with 
Notes and Illustrations. By James Atkinson, Esq. 
Hvo. 15«. ; Printed for ditto.) 

The Tezkereh al Vnkiatf or Private Memoirs of 
the Moghul Emperor llumayan; written in the 
I’ersian Language by Jouher, a confidential do- 
mestic of his M.i.jesty. 'Pranslated by Major 
Charles Stewart, M.R.A.S., &c. 4to. Ids. (Print- 
ed for ditto.) 

The Siyar-nl-Mntakherin, a. History of the 
Mahomedan Pow:t in India, during the last cen- 
tury. My Mir (iholam Hussein- Khan. Revised 
from the translation of Haji Mustefa, and col- 
lated with the Persian Original, by Ideiit. (.’ol. 
John Briggs, M.R.A.S., &c. Vol. I. Hvo. 14«. 
(Printed for ditto,) 

Hotd-lan-ki, ou THistoire du Cerclc de Cralc, 
Drame en prose el en vers, Iraduit du Cliinois, ct 
accompagmi de notes ; par Stanislas Julicn. Hvo. 
7#. (Printed for ditto.) 

San kokftetiU ran to x/ifA, ou aper^u g^n^r,a1 des 
Trois Royaumes. Traduit de Voriginal Jiiponais- 
Chinois, par M. J. Klaproth. Oiivrage accom- 
^agne de cinque Cartes. Hvo. Ifis. (printed for 

Annals ofUte Turkish Empire » from l.Wl to lfi5H 
of the Christian Era. By Naima. Translated from 
the Turkish by Charles Fraser. Vol. 1. 4to. (Print- 
ed for ditto.) Htf.Gd. 


Raffhuvansn, KMidilsie Carmen, Saiiskritc et 
Latine. Ed id it Adolphus Fredeiicus Stenzler. 
4to. (Printed for ditto.) .Cl. Ijt. 

An Jnrestif'fitiim of the Currents of the Atlnntie 
Ot'ean, and nf those which prevail between the 
Indian Ocean and the Atlantic; with a Scries of 
Charts. By the late M^ijor J,nn(» Uennell, 
F.R.S. ; &c. Hvo. and Atlas, .£3.. :t». 

A Ijetter on the importance of settling the .Sand- 
wich and Bonin Islands on the Plan of a l*ro- 
priatory Government, &c. By T. Horton James. 
Esip 12mn. 

Journal of a Residenee at Bagdad during 
1H3(V-31. By A. Groves, ]2mo. (m. 

Zohrab, the Hostage. By the author of ** Hajji 
Baba." 3 vols. post Hvo. £\, llx. lid. 

Imported from Calcutta, 

A Treatise on the Epidemic Cholcrat as it has 
prevailed in India ; together with the, Reports of 
the Mediral Officers made to the Medical Boards 
of the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; and a Critical Examination of all the works 
which have hitherto appeared on the subject. By 
Frederick (.'orbyn, Esq., M.R.C.S.L., &c. Hvo, 
12^^. (Calcutta.) 

A Grammar of the Ordinary Dialect of the Tamil 
Ijfm/fuacn, spoken on the Eastern Side of the 
Peninsula from above Madns to Cape ('omoriii; 
translated from the original work, composed in 
Latin, by the Jesuit Missionary Besclii. £l. 
(Vepery.) 

The Nidi Neri Vilacenm, a Didactic Poem, in 
Tamil, with an English Translation, Vocabulary 
and Notes. Uy H. Stokes, Esq., of the Madras 
Civil Service. 3#. (Vepery.) 

Selections frtmi the Old Testamentt English and 
Tamil. 11 a. M. (Vepery.) 

The Pilgrim's Progress, translated into Tamil, 
4to. 9ir. (Vepery.) 

The NatioHtMl School Book, in Tamil. Hvo. 4r. 
(Vepery.) 

Dicfdonario PortagUez-China no estilo vulgar 
Manderim e Classico Geral, composto por J. A. 
Gonsalves, Saoerdotc da CongregagaO da MissOo. 
(Macao. 1831.) Small 4to. £'2. 2s, 


P A 11 I. I A M E N T A R Y PAPER S. 


Deccan Prize Money. 

(Ordered by the House of Commons to he printed, 1 Ith August 1832.) 

A copy of the King’s warrant, dated 31st July 1832, nulhoriziiig a scheme for fur- 
ther distribution of the Deccan booty, refers to the warrant of the late king, whereby 
the booty was given in trust for distribution to the Duke of Wellington and the Right 
Hon. Charles Arhutlinot ; to the schemes presented by the Lords of the Treasury in 
1826, under which the several sums of 21,58,168 rupees and 41,39,803 rupees, were 
distributed. It then states his Majesty’s approval of a scheme prepared by the Lords 
of the Treasury, for a distribution of a further part of the booty arising from construc- 
tive captures, amounting, in all to 27,04,346 ruj)ces, and directs the distribution accord- 
ingly : and further that, in case any doubt shall arise respecting any particular claim 
or claims, the same shall be determined by the said trustees, whose determination shall 
be final and conclusive. 
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Scheme, 

The schcMTic first particularizes all the forces of the 'three presidencies entitled to 
share. Then follows the scale of shares to which each rank or class is entitled, viz. 


Rank and Number of each. 


1 Commander-in-chief 


1 Lieutenant-general, Sir Thomas I lislop - 

Onc-third more as second in command 500 


ir» Major-generals and brigadier-generals 

7 Colonels 

74 Lieut. Colonels 

127 Majors and superintending surgeons 

.A14 Captains, surgeons, and paymasters 

Subalterns, assistant- surgeons, and rtginienUil quarter-masters. . . . 
40 Troop quarter-masters. Company’s riding-masters, provost marshals, 

and conductors 

1 Subadar-inajor and native aid -de-cam p 

838 Subadars, syrangs, whoordcc-majors, and rcsauldars 

348 Stair* and park serJeants, sub-assistant-surgeons, dressers, and sub- 
conductors.. 

r,827 ^ierjeants, jemidars, first tindals, resauldars, and naib rcsauldars. . 
17i987 Corporals, F'nglish farriers and trumpeters, havildars, second 

tindals, head maistrfes, head guides, and kotc dufiadars 

88,480 Naigues, drummers, farriers, sepoys, lascars, puccallies, petty 
maistrics, bearers, black doctors, privates, second guides, sirdars, 
dufl'adars, sawars, neshaunburdars, 6cc. 

Grand total of shares 


Number of 
Shares to 
> which each 
Rank 
is entitled. 

Total 

Number of 
Shares. 

l-8th of the 


whole. 


2,000 

2,000 

l,.'i(M) 

22,.5IXI 

4)00 

4,200 

360 

26,fM0 

246 

30,480 

120 

61 ,(>80 

60 

81,480 

15 

735 

8 

8 

6 

5,028 

3 

1,044 

2 

3,854 

1 

17,987 

2-3ds. 

58,973J 

.. 

3l6,609i 


Du 

To amount (Including Commander- 
in-chief’s share) required for dis- 
charge of the under-mentione<l 
claims, preferred and admitted since 
the distribution authorized by his 
Majesty’s warrant, dated the 13th of 
February, 1828, viz. 

2 Lieut. Cols 

6 Majors 

3 Majors, the ditference between rank 

of major and captain 

25 Captains 

■9 Captains, the difference between 
rank of captain and subaltern. ..... 

44 Subalterns 

6 Conductors 

I Conductor, the difference between 

rank of conductor and serjeant .... 

1 Suliadar-major and native aide-de- 
camp 

7 Subadars 

17 Sub-conductors 

1 Sub-conductor, the difl'erencc be- 
tween rank of sub-conductor and 
naiguc 

28 Serjeants, jemidars, Acc 

62 Corporals, havililacs. Arc 

1 Havildar, difference between rank 
of havildar and iiaigue 

? 30 Naigues 

'o amount required to defray law 
charges and ex]ienses appertaining 
to the fund now proposed for distri- 
bution, and for the payment of 
£1,000, which it Is proposed to grant 
to Captain Henry Duiidas Robert- 
son, of the Bombay army, in consi- 
deration of his services in reference 
to the booty which was recovered at 
Poonah in the years 1818 and 1819, 
under his supermtindcnce as collec- 
tor and magistrate of that town. . . . 


To balance carried down for distribu- 
tion according to scheme annexed . . 


Rs. A. P. 


1 


✓ 1,20,319 4 8 


.33,000 0 0 
1,42,334 0 11 

27,04,346 10 4 


Sa. Rs. 


3O,00,0W) 0 0 


Cr. Rs. A. P. 

By amount to be distributed 
on account of booty or 
prize, acquired by the 
combined operations of 
the fore s engaged in the 
campaigns of 1817 And 
1818, under the command 
of the Most Noble the 
late Marquis of Hastings, 30,00,000 0 0 



Sa. Rs. 30,00,000 0 0 
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Amount of each 
Person’s Share. 

Total Amount 
of Shares. 


Rg. A. P. 
3,38,043 5 3 
14,947 12 6 
11,210 13 4 
4,484 6 4 
2,im 9 7 
1,793 11 8 
896 13 10 
448 6 11 

Rs. A. P. 
3,38,043 6 3 
14,fH7 12 5 

hiJ8JG2 8 4 
31,3fl0 6 4 
].99,]04 6 9 
2.27,804 2 8 
4,(J().*m9 0 6 
6,08,972 8 10 

Rs. A. P. 

Balance brought down . . 27*04,346 10 4 

/ 

/ 

i 

i 

/ 

112 1 8 

6,493 4 10 


69 12 7 

59 12 7 


44 13 5 

22 6 8 

14 16 1 

7 7 6 

4 16 8 

37,678 11 6 
7.802 11 10 
28,804 6 11 
1.34,432 13 9 
4,40,760 :i 3 


1 

27>04.346 10 4 

Sa. Rs. 27,04,346 10 4 


Number of each 
Rank. 


1 Commander-in-chief 
1 Lieutenant-general.. 
16 Major-generals .... 

7 Colonels 

74 Lieut. Colonels .... 

127 'Majors, &c. 

614 Captains, 6ec. .... 
1,368 Subalterns, &c.. . 
49 Troop quarter-mas- 
ters, dec 

1 Subadar-major native 

aide-de-camp 

OSHSubadars, syrangs, 

die. 

348 StaiT-serjeanU, die. 
1,927 Berjeants, dec. . . . 
17/187 Havildars, die.. 
H8,4G0 naigues, dec 

Sa. Us. 


Mr. Bury Hutchinson’s Claim. 

The Report from the Select Committee^* dated 7th August 1832, on the petition pre- 
sented by Mr. Bury Hutchinson to the House of Commons, on the 15th December 
1831, complaining of the interference of the £ast- India Company in preventing the 
payment of a debt due from tlie Rajah of Travancore, states at length the allegations 
which have been proved and those which have not been proved to the satisfaction of the 
Committee. Amongst the latter arc those which assert that the advances by Mr. Hutchin- 
son to the Rajah were made ** at a period of unusual pecuniary difhculty and distress to 
the affairs of the Company, and in great part for the purpose of enabling the said 
Rajah to perform his political engagements and coininerciml contracts with the Com- 
pany ; that “ the claims were examined by Mr. Duncan, the Governor of Bombay, 
who expressed himself fully satisfied with the justice of such claims;*' that the Com- 
pany sanctioned payments on account of the balance of the accounts ; that the debt d uc 
from the Rajah to Mr. Hutchinson's estate was, in consequence of the vexatious inter- 
ference of the Company, inquired into by successive Governors General, “ all of whom 
not only declared themselves fully satisfied with the justice of the debt, but sanctioned 
and directed its payment ;** that the Court of Directors, though frequently and urgently 
solicited to bring forward their objections to the claim, have not taken any steps what- 
ever for further ascertaining its justice ; that the Board of Control decided in favour 
of the claim ; and that the territories of Travancore were, in 1824, and had been for 
years, in the possession of the Company, and the Ranee under their entire control, but 
not amenable to any of his Majesty’s Courts, cither in Knglaiid or India. These alle- 
gations are declared to be not proved. The Committee, however, report as follows : — 

** Your committee, in addition to the facts as staled and proved by the petitioner, 
think it not unimportant to observe, as showing the peculiar and singular situation in 
which Mr. John Hutchinson stood as commercial resident, that it appears from the 
evidence adduced by the petitioner, that the benefits and advantages arising to 
Mr. Hutchinson, from his privilege and right of trading as commercial resident, 
constituted, with the exception of a small and trifling sum of 130 rupees per month, 
the sole emoluments of his official situation, and that it was not till after Mr. Hut- 
chinson’s death, that a new arrangement was made by the £ast-India Company's 
Government, of allowing the commercial resident of Anjengo a pcr-centage on the 
pepper and other contracts annually effected and completed between the Rajah and the 
Cast-India Company. o 

Your committee, under the circumstances of this case, have come to the conclu- 
sion, tliat, though it appears the advances on which these claims were founded were 
made in the way of trade, yet one of them is described as a Loan (vide No. 21) 
to tlie- Rajah, and tliat it docs not appear that such advances were made at a period 
« Printed, by order of the llousr, 7 August 1832, at the expcnce of the parties. 
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of unusual distress lo tlic East-India Company, nor for the purpose of enabling tho 
said liajah to perform his political engagements and commercial contracts with the 
Company. 

That it docs not appear in evidence, that the claims of Mr. John Hutchinson 
were ever examined by Mr. Duncan, then appointed Governor of Bombay in 1795, nor 
that Mr. Duncan ever expressed himself satisfied with the said claims. 

Tiiat nevertheless a debt to a large amount, and arising out of a course of fair 
and honourable transactions, was due from tho llajah or Government of Travancore 
to Mr. Jolin Hutchinson, at the time of the death of Mr. Hutchinson in the year 
1797, and that such debt was admitted by the llajah his nephew in the year 1800, 
when he could have had no other motive for such admission but a conviction of its 
justice. 

*• That the payment of this debt, after it had been in part liquidated by the llajah, 
was impeded and prevented by the interference of the Foliticul Ilesidcnt of the East. 
India Company in tiieyear 1803. 

** That after such interference in the year 1803, and after tho declared opinion of 
the Governor General in India in 1807, ‘ that as the late llajah has acknowledged 

* the balance claimed by the representatives of the late Mr. Hutchinson to be due, he 

* the Governor General, did not deem it equitable to impede an application to the ll.ij:ih 
‘for payment on the .part of the representatives,* the East. India Company, by their 
renewed intciferencc in 1803, continued further to impede and prevent the payment of 
such debt. 

That in consequence of such their interference, the representatives of Mr. John 
Hutchinson were prevented and still arc prevented from ohtairung payment of the 
said debt from the Travancore Government, although such Government may be in the 
possession of surplus revenues amply siiflficicn t to discharge and satisfy such debt. 

Your committee arc of opinion, that although the debt in question can 'Only be 
considered a debt due from the Government of Travancore to Mr. John Hutchinson, 
yet that the petitioner (as the representative of Mr. Hutchinson) has an equitable claim 
on the East. India Company, to be replaced by them in the same situation with regard 
to this debt as he was before tlicir interference, and that the Easl.India Company are 
therefore bound to exert their infiiicnce with the Guvernment of Travancore to obtain 
payment of the debt, .igreeably to the terms of the llajah *s engagement in March 1800, 
and the custom of that country ; and that on failure of their obtaining such payment 
within a reasonable time, the East- India Company ought to be held answerable to tho 
represent;! lives of Mr. Hutchinson for the amount.’* 


C O I. L E G E EXAMINATION. 

Report on the First Quarterly Examination for the Year 1833, at the 
College of Fort St, George. 

To tlie Chief Secretary to Government. 

Sir : I have the honour, by desire of ibc Board for the College and for Public 
Instruction, to 'submit, fur the information of the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council, tlie following Report upon the proficiency attained by Messrs. Frerc, Goodwyti, 
Taylor, Felly, Mole, Forbes, Limond, and Luslilngton, who attended at the first quar. 
tcrly examination for the present year, held in conformity with Section XVII. Title I. 
of the College Rules. 

Mr. Frere and Mr. Goodwyn arc nearly equal in Tamil, and the degree of proficiency 
they have attained is uncommonly high. Both of these gentlemen liavc made sucii 
translations of a Tamil paper of the degree of difiiculty usually selected for the junior 
civil servants who have attained the highest standard of proficiency, as reflect credit 
upon their acquirements. Their translations from English into Tamil are still stronger 
proofs of advanced proficiency. In speaking also, and in reading and translating off> 
hand a Tamil petition, theso gentlemen have acquitted tlicmsclves in a highly creditable 
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manner. In this part of the examination, as well as in hii written translation from 
Tamil, Mr. Frere excelled ; while in regard to composition in Tamil, the superiority 
belongs to Mr. Goodwyn. 

Mr. Goodwyn has also attained a high degree of profrciency in Persian, as evinced 
by a translation almost quite correct, of a didicult Persian paper, and by a very good 
translation made from English into that language. He speaks it intelligibly and pretty 
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<i[raltutta. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, March 9. 

JlamtonoQ Mullick v. Ramgojml Mullick, 
— This case, which, from the delay and 
expense which have attended it, has had 
the beneficial cflect of acting as a beacon 
to native suitors, to warn them of the con- 
sequences of litigation, came again before 
the court. The suit arose out of a dispute 
between the sons of Nemychurn Mullick, 
a Hindu of Bengal, who died in 1807, 
respecting the division of the very large 
property left by their father. Sliortly after 
the latter's death, the younger children filed 
a bill against tlie cider; an appeal from 
the decision of an incidental point by the 
Sii|treme Court was prosecuted before the 
Privy Council,* and, after twenty-four 
years' litigation the following is not a final 
adjustment of the dispute. 

The Chief Justice said, that no fresh evi- 
dence having been adduced before the mas- 
ter to enable him to vary his report as to 
the sLiins to be expended in the building 
a temple at Ombika, and in the erection 
of buildings at Brindabun and Jugger- 
naut!], and the master having, upon these 
two matters, made the same report as the 
former master, the exceptions to which, 
though overruled by this court, had been 
allowed on appeal to the King in Coun- 
cil, it was impossible for this court to sup- 
port the present report, seeing that its for- 
mer decision, upon precisely the same mat- 
ter, had been reversed by the court above. 

The court had some difficulty in respect 
to the suras to be allowed for shrads.-f* 
The master had reconsidered that maUer, 
and made considerable reductions as to the 
shrad of tlic widow, and a reduction of 
Sa. Rs. 5,000 only as to the shrad of Ne- 
mychurn Mullick. The court above had 
objected, not only generally to the sums 
allowed for shrads, but specially also as to 
each shrad. Perhaps the best rule to go 
by was the actual expense of the shrad of 
Nemycliurn's mother, performed by him 
and his brother his lifetime. The estate 
had been more considerable, when joint 
between Gourchurn and Nemychurn, than 
it was for some years to Nemychurn after 
the sepaiation. Allowing liberally for the 
shrad, and taking the former expense as a 
criterion, Sa. Rs. 1,50,000 would be libe- 
ral for die shrad of Nemychurn, and ad- 
mit of its performance upon the same scale 

* See Aaiat, Joum. voL xxv. p. 409. 

t The ahrad, or araddha, ia an expensive brah- 
mJxiical rite performed by sons to deceased parents. 

^IsiaUjour, N. S. Vol.9.No.34. 


as that of his mother. The coutt had 
looked into Hindu law and precedent, as 
far as it was able, and saw nothing impro- 
per in allotting an equal sum for the shrad 
of the widow as for that of her husband. 
The total sum now allowed by the master 
for both came, in fact, to the same amount, 
being one lakh for the widow of Nemy. 
churn, and two lakhs for Nemychurn 
himself, making three lakhs in all; but 
the reduction of Sa. Rs. 5,000 only, for 
the shrad of Nemychurn, seemed too lit- 
tle, according to the spirit of the decision 
of the Court of Appeal. The court must, 
therefore, refer it back to the master, with 
this direction, to report again as to the 
sums to he allowed for the two shrads re- 
spectively. 

As to the bequest for buildings, it ap- 
pears that the court above was mainly in- 
fluenced, nut merely by the magnitude of 
the expense, but by the fact, that the tes- 
tator had in his life-time been contented 
with works less expensive than temples. 
It must, therefore, be sent back to the 
master to enquire and report what build- 
ings it will be proper for the executors to 
erect at Brindabun and Juggernauth res- 
pectively — not exceeding in the cost what 
Iiad been expended at tliosc places by Ne- 
mychurn in his life-time; and also what 
sum will be sufficient to be expended in 
the building and consecration of a temple 
building at Omhika — not exceeding the 
sum expended by the testator, in his life- 
time, in like objects, and consecrating a 
temple at Bulluinporc. 

The construction of the Ghat on the 
Ganges has been disallowed altogether by 
the Court of Appeal. Therefore, though 
we sec no fault to find on this head wdlh 
the former master's reports— knowing as 
w'e do the habits and notions of Hindus 
upon these matters — we have no right to 
sit in judgment on the decision of a higher 
court, but must confine ourselves to the 
giving special directions upon the other 
points. 

The defendant’s exceptions, therefore, 
must be disallowed, and those of the com- 
plainants allowed. Costs in the usual 
course. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

CHARGES AGAINST SIR J. E. COLEBROOKB. 

Resolutions. 

The'eommissioners appointed to investi- 
gate the charges preferred by Mr, Trevel- 
yan, under the orders of government, 
against Sir Edward Colebrookc,* having 

(H) 
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submitted their final report together with 
their detailed proceedings, the Governor 
General in Council proceeds to record his 
sentiments and decision on the case. 

On several of the charges originally 
preferred by Mr. Trevelyan, no evidence 
appears to have been adduced, and some 
others have not been proved so as to alTect 
Sir Edward Colebrooke. 

The remaining charges (twelve in num- 
lier), as noted in the margin,* with the 
judgment and remarks of the commis- 
sioners on each separate charge, and their 
general observations on the result of the 
inquiry, as contained in their letter of the 
4th instant, arc inserted in this place for 
the convenience of easy reference. 

First With having received 

various sums of money in nuzzurs from 
every native above the lowest rank who has 
been introduced to him, with hardly any 
exception, none of which lie has brought to 
the public account, notwithstanding the 
orders of government prohibiting such ap- 
propriations, and notwithstanding the oath 
he had sworn in the month of May 1 828, 
** duly to account to government for all 
presents or nuzzurs in money or efiects of 
any kind which he might receive from any 
natives whomsoever, and not to derive, 
directly or indirectly, any emoluments or 
advantages from his office but such as the 
orders of the Governor General in Council 
do or might authorize him to receive.” 

Second With having embezzled, 

and connived at the embezzlement of, va- 
rious articles of public property from the 
residency Tosha Khannab, while it yet 
existed, and particularly with having em- 
bezzled public property to the amount of 
500 rupees, on the occasion of a sale of tbe 
Tosha Kbannah things in August 1827. 

Third Charge , — With having permitted 
and encouraged his wife, Lady Colebrooke, 
to receive at her durbar the agents of the 
independent states, and all other natives 
officially connected with himself, and to 
maintain an intimate and corrupt under- 
standing with many of them. 

Fourth Charge.— With having main- 
tained a corrupt understanding with his 
private servant. Ram Gopaul, whereby, 

1st. He has given him no salary, al- 
though he was his private servant, and 
managed all his household aifairs, but has 
allowed him to accumulate, notwithstand- 
injg^, considerable wealth by corrupt and 
criminal practices. 

2d. He (Sir Edward Colebrooke) frau- 
dulently induced the government, in De- 
cember last, to grant a pension to Ram 
Gopaul, by giving the Governor General 
in Council to understand that Ram Go- 
paul was the head native writer of English 
in tbe residency office, and by stating that, 
since his acquaintance with him, he (Sir 
Edward Colebrooke) had found him, ** in 

* No. 1, 2, 3, 4» 6, 7< 8, 9, 10, 11, «id 17 . 


tOcT. 

every respect a valuable public officer:" 
although Ram Gopaul had really ceased to 
belong to the residency office since May 
1 825, and although he had performed no 
public duty since he became connected 
with Sir Edward Colebrooke. 

2d. He has periqitted and encouraged 
Ram Gopaul to maintain a close and con- 
fidential intercourse with the vakeels of the 
protected states, and other persons depon- 
dent on himself in his official capacity, 
although Ram Gopaul was his private ser. 
vant only, and could have none but cor. 
rupt and criminal motives for the above 
intercourse. 

4th. He has permitted him to hold pub- 
lic auctions in his own (Ram Gopaul's) 
house, at stated periods, for the sale of the 
property received in presents by I^dy Cole- 
brookc and himself. 

Fifth Charge . — With having exercised his 
official influence to enable his son, Mr. 
Edward Colebrooke, to send some strings 
of horses to the courts of Ulwur and 
Bburtpoor (those courts being subject to 
the superintendence and control of th^re- 
sident at DeUii) and to dispose of them 
there ; the same being in direct violation 
of the orders of government, and of the 
oath he had fworn in the month of May 
1828, ** not to permit any persons whatso- 
ever to exact or receive any emolument or 
advantage, oilier than their authorised sa- 
laries or allowances, on account of any 
matter, or from any consideration connect- 
ed with his official station." 

Sixth With having permitted 

and encouraged his son, Mr. Edw'ard 
Colebrooke, to embezzle four annas per 
cent, on various remittances made by him 
to Necmuch and Nusserabad since March 
1828. 

Seventh C/kirge.— 1st. With having re- 
ceived and appropriated to bis own use a 
horse and trappings presented to him, on 
the 21st April 1829, by Tej Singh, the 
accredited agent of the rajah of Reekaneer, 
and with having enabled and encouraged 
his son, Mr. Edward Colebrooke, by the 
corrupt understanding he maintained with 
him, to embezzle 1,080 rupees from tlie 
money paid next day on the part of the 
rajah of Beekatieer, as a nuzzur to the Go- 
vernor General. 

2d. With having presented three khil- 
luts to the vakeels of the rajah of Becka- 
neer, on tbe 10th June 1829, in direct vio- 
lation of the orders of government, under 
date the 4th of January 1828, interdicting 
the giving and receiving of presents in 
to/o, and in further violation of the orders 
of government, under date the 13th June 
1828, prohibiting the conferring of khil- 
luts on the officers of the person who re- 
ceives investitures. 

Eighth Gkatge.— 1st. With having re- 
ceived 20,000 rupees as a present from 
Rao Ram Buksb, the accredited agent of 
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the Rao Rajah of UIwur, oii the 16th July 
1828, and with having appropriated the 
same to his own, and his son’s (Mr. Ed- 
ward Colebrookc’s) use. 

2d. With having received, at the hands 
of his friend and confidant, Rao Baluk 
Ram, from Thakoor Akhee Sing and Rao 
Ram Ruksli, the accredited agents of the 
Rao Rajah of Ulwur, 13,(X)0 rupees, and 
various other sums of money, and with 
having appropriated the same to his own 
use. 

3d. With having received an elephant 
ns a present from tiio Rao Rajah of Ulwur, 
and with having presented him with a 
double-barrelled gun on the 17th Septem. 
her 1828, in direct violation of the orders 
of government, under date January 4, 
1828, interdicting the giving and receiving 
of presents in tolo. 

Ninth C/iftr^e, — 1st. With having de- 
puted Shoo Gupaul, in an underhand and 
clandestine manner, to Patiala, with a 
double-barrelled gun, as a present to the 
rajMh, in direct violation of the orders of 
government under date 4lh January 1828. 

2d. With having deputed Luchmundoss, 
in an undcr-hand and clandestine manner, 
to Patiala, with 1,600 rupees, as a present 
to the rajah, in direct viol atis»n of the above 
orders. 

3d. With having received as a present 
froin the rajah of Patiala, .md appropriated 
to his own use, tlie sum of 6,000 rupees, 
on the 27th November 1828. 

Tiinth Charge, — 1st. With having re- 
ceived ,5CXJ rupees presented to him as a 
zcafut^ or entertainment money, by Aglia 
Maiiecs, the tuhsicldar of Badshnpoor, on 
the part of the Boegum Suinroo, on or 
about the 2d January 1829, and with hav- 
ing appropriated llie same to his own use. 

2d. With having presented a brace of 
pistols and two watches to Newauh Slium- 
soodden Khan, at Firozepoor ; and with 
having himself received, and .allowed his 
wife, Lady Colehrooke, and his servant. 
Ram Gopaul Baboo, to receive from the iic- 
waiih various presents in money, and other 
valuable articles, in return for the same. 

3d. With having allowed his private ser- 
vant, Ram Go]>aul Baboo, to receive .^00 
rupees and a pair of shawls, from rajah 
Bulwunt Singh, of Tijarrali, at Firoze- 
l»oor, on the 9th January 1829, and to 
appropriate the same to his own use. 

4th. With having received 3,000 rupees 
3s a present from rajah Bulwunt Singh, of 
Tejarrah, at Firozepoor, on the lOtli Ja- 
nuary 1829, and with having appropriated 
the same to his own use. 

5th, With having presented a double- 
barrelled gun and a brace of pistols to the 
Rao Rajah of Ulwur, a watch to Roop 
Saugor, Mullah’s and Goverdhun Doss’s 
mother, and the same to the raiali’s mo- 
ther ; and with having received from the 
Rao Rajah, and appropriated to his own 


use, the sum of 2,000 rupees, on or about 
the 1 4th January 1829. 

6th. With having permitted his private 
servant, Baboo Ram Gopaul, to receive 
from the Rao Rajah, and appropriate to 
his own use, 1,700 rupees and a pair of 
shawls, and with having similarly per- 
mitted and encouraged his intimate friend 
and associate Bauluk Ram to receive from 
the Rao Rajah, and appropriate to his own 
use, a pair of shawls and 500 rupees, on 
the 14th January 1829. 

7th. With having received and appro- 
priated to his own use 16,000 rupees, pre- 
sented to him by the ranee of Bhurtpore 
during his visit to that place, on the 21st 
January 1829, and with having allowed 
his wife. Lady Colehrooke, to present to 
the ranee a watch, value 600 rupees, and 
a pair of shawls to Iier vakeel. 

8th. With having received and appro- 
priated to his own use J 3,000 rupees, pre- 
sented to him nt Muttra by Dewaii Hetli 
Loll, vakeel of Siretjee Niind Koowar, 
about the 30th January 1829, and with 
having permitted his wife. Lady Cole- 
brooke, to present Ileth Loll with a pair of 
shawls on his taking his leave nt that place. 

9th. Willi having presented a brace of 
pistols to the jageerdars of Seekree. 

^ 10th. With Imving presented a brace of 
pistols to the rajah of Bulluh Gurh; with 
having permitted his wife, Lady Colc- 
brooke, to present a pair of shawls each to 
his two vakeels ; and with having received 
from the rajali, nt the hands of Rum Go- 
paiil Baboo, and appropriated to his own 
use, about 700 rupees, on the .'Jlh February 
1829. 

Eleventh 1st. With having ap- 

propriated to himself three shawls out of a 
number that were presented to him by Ne- 
waub Ah mud Buksh Khan, on the occa- 
sion of his i>aying a visit to that chief in the 
month of August or September 1827. 

2d. With having received at the hands 
of Ram Gopaul Baboo 11,500 rupees, 
from Newaub Shuinsooddcen Khan, in 
consideration of the iicwaub’s investiture, 
on behalf of the British governtnent, and 
with having made the preparations for the 
investiture in a manner unprecedentedly 
and unnecessarily lavish and expensive. 

.3d. With having used his infiuence with 
Newaub Sliiimsoodden Khan to present 
seven pairs of shawls to the ladies of the 
party, on the occasion of his Excellency 
the Commander-in-chief dining with the 
newaub, on the 6th February 1828, in de- 
fiance of the orders of government, which 
bad been then lately received, interdicting 
the giving and receiving of presents in tolo, 
and notwithstanding the injunctions he 
knew Major Macan, Persian interpreter 
to his Excellency the Commander- in*chief, 
and Mr. Clerk, assistant to tlie resident, 
had given the newaub, not to offer any 
presents whatever. 
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4th. With having cold the residency 
furniture and plate to Newaub Sliumsood- 
deen Khan for 30,000 rupees ; this trans- 
action being in its nature corrupt, and 
1)eing also in direct violation of the orders 
of government, and of the oath Sir Edward 
Colebrooke had sworn, not to have any 
pecuniary dealings whatever with any na- 
tive states, princes, or chieftains, their 
ministers, officers, and dependents, except 
in the course of bis public duty. 

5th. With having appropriated to his 
own use various sums of money, which 
bad been presented as nuzzurs to the Go- 
vernor General by Newaub Shumsooddeeti 
Khan, and others which had been present- 
ed to himself. 

6th. With having permitted his wife. 
Lady Colebrooke, to receive from the ne- 
waub, and appropriate to her own use, a 
nuzzur of fifty gold moliurs. 

7th. AVith having permitted his wife. 
Lady Colebrooke, to receive and appro- 
priate to her own use, nine trays of stuffs, 
presented to her by the newaub, on the 
occasion of Sir Edward Colebrooke pay- 
ing him a visit on the 16th January 1828. 

8tli. With having permitted his wife, 
Lady Colebrooke, to receive and appro- 
priate to her own use 1,500 rupees, in lieu 
of nine trays of stuffs intended to have been 
presented to her by the newaub, on the 
occasion of an entertainment the newaub 
gave at the residency to the European so- 
ciety of Delhi. 

Otii. With having permitted his wife. 
Lady Colebrooke, to receive from the ne- 
waub, at the hands of Khulus llae, jewel- 
ler, and appropriate to her own use, a pair 
of golden bracelets (kurras) value 1,000 
rupees. 

10th. With having permitted his wife. 
Lady Colebrooke, to present to Newaub 
Sbumsoodden Khan, at the hands of Khu- 
las liac, jeweller, a silver milk bowl, for 
which Kliulas Rae received from the ne- 
waub 100 rupees and a pair of shawls. 

1 1th. AVith having permitted his wife, 
Lady Colebrooke, to sell to the newaub a 
pearl necklace for 5,000 rupees on the 17tb 
January 1828. 

]2tli. With having permitted his son, 
Mr. Edward Colebrooke, to receive from 
the newaub and appropriate to his own 
use, seven trays of stuffs, presented to him 
on the occasion of his accompanying the 
resident, Mr. Clerk, and Mr. Guhbins, 
on a visit to the newaub, on the 16th Janu- 
ory 1828, and with having permitted Hus- 
sain Ally Beg, Mr. Edward Colebrooke*s 
moonshee, to receive from the newaub, 
on the same occasion, a pair of shawls and 
a roomal. 

ISth. With having permitted his son, 
Mr. Edward Colebrooke, torececeivc from 
the newaub, and appropriate to his own 
use, 252 gold inoburs, as a bribe fof the 
assistance he (Mr. Edward Colebrooke) 
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rendered the newaub on the occasion of his 
investiture. 

14tb. With having permitted his son, 
Mr. Edward Colebrooke, to receive and 
appropriate to his own use a horse and trap, 
ings, and 1,250 rupees, presented to him 
on tlie occasion of a visit he paid to tiic 
newaub. 

15th. With having permitted his son, 
Mr. Edward Colebrooke, to receive from 
the newaub, and appropriate to his ow'n 
use and the use of his moonshee, Hussain 
Ally Beg, 1 .000 rupees, presented to him 
as a zeafut on the occasion of his (Mr. 
Edward Colebrooke’s) wife’s arrival at 
Dchli. 

16th. With having permitted his son, 
Mr. Edward Colebrooke. to receive from 
the newaub, and appropriate to his own 
use, about 1,500 rupees, presented to him 
on the birth of his (Mr. Edward Cole- 
brooke’s) son. 

17th. With having permitted his private 
servant. Ram Gopaul Baboo, to receive 
and appropriate to his own use a pair of 
shawls, a roomal, and a talin of kumkaub, 
presented to him by the newaub on the 
occasion of his accompanying the resident, 
Mr. Clerk, and Mr. Gubbins, on a visit to 
his house on tiM 16tli January 1828. 

18tb. With having permitted Ram Co- 
paul Baboo to receive from the ncw'aub 
and appropriate to his own use, the sum of 

1.000 rupees. 

19th. With having permitted Ram Go- 
paul to receive from the newaub, and ap- 
propriate to hk) own use, the sum of 802 
rupees. 

20tb. AVith having permitted his private 
servant. Ram Chund Sircar, and other 
baboos, also his private servants, to re- 
ceive 800 ruj)ees, as a present from the 
newaub, and appropriate the same to 
their own use. 

Seventeenth Charge. — 1st. With having 
borrowed from Shoogun Chund Salioo, at 
Benares, in the months of April, May, 
June, and July, A.D. 1827, the sum of 

1 1.000 rupees, no part of which, nor any 
part of the interest, he has to this day 
discharged, notwithstanding there were 
suits in his court, and government claims 
pending against Slioogun Chund, to the 
amount of eight lacs of rupees, and not- 
withsanding he (Sir Edward Colebrooke) 
has subsequently made remittances to Cal- 
cutta to a very large amount. 

2d. With having received and appro- 
priated to his own use a tray of jewels and 
ten trays of valuable stuffs (eleven in all), 
presented to him by Shoogun Chund on 
the occasion of his paying him a visit at 
his house, on the 20th November 1827. 
and with having permitted his son, Mr. 
Edward Colebrooke, to receive and appro- 
priate to his own use, seven trays of valu. 
able stuffs, presented to him by Shoogun 
Chund, on the same occasion. 
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3d. With having permitted his wife. 
Lady Colebrooke, to receive as a present 
from Girdharee Loll, son of l^ogun 
Chund, and to appropriate to her own use, 
two trays of jewellery and nine trays of 
valuable stuflfs, on the occasion of her ac. 
companying Sir Edward Colebrooke on a 
visit to Shoogun Cliuud’s house, on the 
17th December 1827, notwithstanding 
Shoogun Chund was defendant in two 
cases then pending in Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke’s court to the amount of upwards 
of seven lacs of rupees, which Sir Edward 
Colebrooke has not to this day decided, to 
the great loss and inconvenience of the 
plaintiils, and notwithstanding Shoogun 
Chund was then a defaulter to government 
to the amount of a lac of rupees, and was 
under engagements to discharge the same 
at stated periods ; but about this time Sir 
Edward Colebrooke allowed him to neg- 
lect to pay the instalinehi which became 
due, and, with Sir Edward Colcbrookc*s 
suflerance, he has never paid any since. 

4th. With having made a false represen- 
tation, with a view to deceive the Gover- 
nor General in Council, in a letter lie ad- 
dressed to the judicial secretary, under date 
18th December 1827, reporting on a peti- 
tion presented at Calcutta by Guiiga Doss, 
plaintiir of Sho<}gun Chund, in the fol- 
lowing words : “ 1 have been too short a 
time at this place to have yet adopted. any 
private feelings towards either party, nor 
have 1 had occasion to incur any pecu> 
iiiary obligations to Shoogun Chund.** 

.'Jth. W*ith having received as a present 
from Shoogun Chund, and appropriated to 
his own use, an ivory bedstead, value 3, OCX) 
rujiees. 

O'tb. With having permitted bis private 
servant, Ram Gopauf, to receive as a pre- 
sent from Shoogun Chund, and appro- 
priate to his own use, a pair of sliawds, a 
roomal, and other articles, to the aniount 
of 1,732 rupees and .34 annas. 

On a full consideration of the corre- 
spondence and proceed! iig.s, including the 
explanations submitted jjy Sir Edward 
Colebrooke, in bis letter to the chief se- 
cretary, dated 14tli August 1829, and his 
several letters subsequently received, the 
Governor General in Council sees no rea- 
on to dissent from the judgment and re- 
marks recorded by the commissioners on 
the several charges above specified. 

Without recapitulating those remarks in 
detail, it is sufficient to state that, in the 
deliberate judgment of the Governor Ge- 
neral in Council, Sir Edward Colebrooke, 
the late resident at Delhi, is fully convict- 
ed of having been in the habit qf accepting 
from natives nuzzurs in money, and other 
presents of value, and of having appro- 
priated the same at his discretion to his own 
use, or to that of others, without account- 
ing for the same to government, in viola- 


tion of his oath of office; that he has fur- 
ther violated his oath of office and the posi - 
tivc orders of government, in the sale on 
several occasions of furniture, carriages, 
and other articles of property to natives of 
rank for considerable sums of money, 
somcof those transactions being of a highly 
disgraceful and fraudulent description, 
and that, by his countenance, conduct, 
and example, be has permitted and enabled 
some of the members of his family and of 
his dependants to receive presents and de- 
rive undue pecuniary advantages, by loan 
or otherwise, from natives, in disregard of 
the interests of government, and of the 
obligations of his public duty. 

TJic gross misrepresentations of which 
Sir Edward Colebrooke has been guilty, 
and the discreditable nature of the defence 
wliich he has set up in extenuation or jus- 
tification of some of tlic acts proved against 
liitn, are calculated to increase and con- 
firm the very unfavourable opinion of that 
officer*s principles and proceedings, which 
the recent inquiry has necessarily impress- 
ed on the mind of the Governor General. 
His Lordship in Council is compelled, 
therefore, to discharge the painful duty of 
declaring Sir E. ColeI)rooke to be unwor- 
thy of the confidence of government and 
unfit for further employment, and of dis- 
missing him accordinglyfrom his offices of 
resident and commissioner at Delhi. Sir 
Edw'ard Colebrooke is, moreover, sus- 
pended from the service, pending the usual 
reference to the Hon. the Court of Diree. 

with which authority it rests to pass 
filial orders on the case. From the date 
on which Sir Edward Colebrooke deliver- 
ed over charge of his office to Mr. Fraser, 
Sir Edward Colebrooke will nut be per- 
mitted to receive any allowances except 
those of a servant out of employ, and, from 
the date of this resolution, he will receive 
no allowances whatever pending the refe- 
rence to the Honourable Court. 

The Governor General in Council avails 
himself of this opportunity of recording his 
high opinioti of the character and conduct 
of Mr. Trevelyan, who lias ably, honour- 
ably, and manfully discharged Ids duty as 
a public servant, and by liis zealous and 
unremitting exertions, in the performance 
of n most painful and invidious task, has 
justly entitled himself to the warm appro- 
bation of government. 

The Governor General in Council de- 
sires also to express his unqualified appro- 
bation of the judgment displayed by the 
coniinissiuners, Messrs. Ewer and Mac- 
sweeii, in the execution of the disagreeable 
duty imposed upon them. His Lordship 
in CounciFs concurrence in their decision 
on the several charges tried before them, 
will be to those able and meritorious pub- 
lic servants the best proof of the satisfac- 
tion wliich their patient and impartial per- 
formance of the case coiumitted to their 
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investigation has afforded to tl>e govern- 
ment. 

Adverting to the part taken by Mr. 
Colebrooke, the son of Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke, in the disgraceful transactions 
whidi the investigation has brought to 
light, the Governor General in Council 
resolves that that individual be removed 
from the situation he holds on the resident's 
establishment, and be declared incapable 
of serving in any public office in future. 

With reference also to the false pro- 
tenccs under which a pension vras obtained 
for the resident's domestic dewan, Ram 
Gopaul, and to his character and proceed- 
ings as developed during the Investigation, 
the Governor General in Council resolves 
that it be discontinued forthwith. The 
commissioners have made over Ram Go- 
paul to be committed to stand his trial for 
an act of forgery ; no remarks on his other 
criminal acts, as established before the 
commissioners, arc considered to be ne- 
cessary. 

(Signed) G. Swimton, 
Chief Secretary to tlie Government. 


THE K HOLES. 

Extract of a Letter dated Benares^ March 
5, 1832.— -The following is a narrative of 
the bravest and most dashing actions ever 
fought in this country, by the 2d troop 3d 
Rcgt. of Light Cavalry, under command 
of Lieut, Hippesley Marsh and Cornet 
James Douglas Moffat, in a plain near the 
extensive village of Subburwa (then in 
flames), on the 23d February 18S2. 

The 1st and 2d troops of the .3d Rcgt. of 
Bengal Light Cavalry marched, early in 
February, to assist in suppressing an in- 
surrection of the Kholes, who, to the 
number of 20,000 or 30,000, were plun- 
dering the districts of Palamow and liam- 
gur. These people are usually armed with 
matchlocks, bows and arrows, bucklers, 
battle-axes, &c. The 1st troop, command- 
ed by LieutSi Henry Drummond and 
G. A. Brownlow; and the 2d troop by 
Lieutenant Marsh and Cornet Moffat 
(Lieutenant Drummond, as senior officer, 
commanding the whole), amounting to 
120 men, marched from Benares, rendez- 
voused at Saseram, and were despatched 
from thence by orders of Colonel Haw- 
trey, early in the morning of the 10th Fc- 
oruary, to assist in protecting the Fala- 
mow district. 

^ After^ a march of severe privations and 
difficulties, they encamped on the IGth 
near an extensive village, called Lesly- 
gunge, and late in the evening of the 21&t 
receiv^ information that a party of the 
Kholes were plundering in the direction of 
Subbu'rwa, about twelve miles distant. 

At day.break, Lieut. Marsh and Cornet 
Moffat, with the 2d troop, amounting to 
fifty- seven, wire ordered to reconnoitre In 


that direction, and proceeding a few miles 
perceived Subburwa in flames. They im« 
mediately halted and prepared for battle ; 
and then went on at a ha^ canter ; but on 
arriving up found the enemy had quitted 
this place, not a man of whom were to be 
discovered. They halted an hour, and tlie 
cornet with a few troopers was detached 
into an adjoining wood to reconnoitre. 
The party then received information from 
a native that the enemy were between two 
and three miles distant, and he volunteered 
bis services as a guide. 

They proceeded accordingly, and soon 
ascended an exceedingly steep and narrow 
pass, with very high banks on each side, 
almost overgrown with thick jungle, and 
up w'hich they could only march in single 
file. On arriving at the summit,, after a 
march of near twelve miles, to their asto- 
nishment, they discovered the plain below 
covered with immense bodies of men, in 
six divisions, of full 1,200 each, and all 
al dinner, estimated by our officers at about 
7,000, but by the native mode of calculat- 
ing these goles (or divisions), much ex- 
ceeding that number. 

Four divisions were on the left of the 
pass and two on the right and nearly in 
front. They were off their guard, and 
did not expect this sudden visit. Not a 
moment was to be lost in attacking tho 
latter. Our men charged down at a steady 
but quick pace, led on by the cornet (whom 
accident had placed in advance), who dis. 
charged his pistols into the mass within ten 
paces. A most desperate struggle and 
conflict then commenced, band to hand, 
our men cutting them down at every 
stroke of the sabre, and occasionally firing, 
till these two divisions, first attacked, gave 
way and fled towards the wood. 

Our men were then formed into two 
divisions, intending to attack the other bo- 
dies, now prepared to receive them. But, 
they were scarcely formed, when it was 
perceived that the enemy, previously routed, 
had rallied, and were proceeding in crowds 
to secure the pass, several of whom had 
already reached it. This compelled a re- 
trograde movement, which was made in 
excellent order, and the pass regained, 
under showers of arrows, matchlock firing, 
and other missiles. The conflict here be- 
came extremely desperate; but, as our 
men closed up, we continued to make 
good our retreat in tho best order, ail our 
ammunition being expended, and the na- 
ture of the ground preventing cavalry 
from charging. Every now and then, 
after clearing the pass, we trotted out lOO 
or 200 paces to shake and loosen the enemy, 
who hung upon our rear in swarms, ha- 
rassing us with showers of arrows ; but 
not the smallest spot could we find, though 
most anxiously looked for, to give them a 
single charge. They continued to harass 
tis, and followed about seven miles before 
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we finally shook them off. About three 
miles from Lcslygungc (since burnt by the 
Klioles) we met the 1st troop coming to 
our assistance. Lieut. Marsh was wound* 
ed in the face by an arrow, and Cornet 
Moflat*s horse was wounded. We had six 
men killed and two horses (one of whicli 
had his neck nearly severed in half by one 
blow of a battle-axe), and six men and 
six horses wounded. We continued our 
retreat, and marched to Manatto, as it was 
impossible with our small number to cope 
with such a host. 

The second troop was on horseback 
nearly twenty-four hours, and marched 
fifty miles, besides fighting full two hours. 
The enemy by reports lost a chief, and 
1U6 men killed and wounded. We halted 
on the 27th at Jerassy, and have since 
taken several prisoners — 126 in all. 

The 2d troop h.^vc gained the greatest 
credit by this brilliant adair. Every offi- 
cer and man fought wUh the most despe- 
rate and determined courage, and tlieir 
masterly retreat, after the awliil struggle 
in the pass, caused universal admiration 
even in their enemy, who shewed no want 
of bravery themselves, and some military 
conduct in efforts to cut ofl' our re- 
treat and attempts to get possession of tlie 
pass. They were evidently panic-struck 
at our sudden appearance and attack ; but 
recovered and behaved with great bravery 
wfien the smallness of our number became 
known. 

One of our men killed was a jetnadar 
who had conducted himself with distin- 
guished bravery. He fell dead from his 
saddle, pierced with an arrow through the 
heart, after regaining the crown of the 
pass. Our ammunition being cx(>cnded, the 
enemy were able to take a steady aim with- 
out any return from us, and it was here w'c 
suffered most. 

A private letter, dated March 27, says : 
« The insurrection may now be considered 
entirely quelled. About 700 or 800 of 
these misguided people have lost their 
lives.” 

FUNDS OP SUITORS IN THE SUPREME COURT. 

The amount of the funds in the general 
treasury, belonging to suitors of the 
Supreme Court, on 31st December 1831, 
was 97,84,191 rupees, or nearly one mil- 
lion sterling ! 

THE EX-RAJA OF NAGPORE. 

The Lahore ukhbar contains an account 
of an attempt made to interest Runjeet 
Singh in the fate of the cx-raja qf Kagpore. 
It occurs amongst other less noticeable 
matter : — 

Two peons came from Jhoudpore, 
and presented a despatch from their master, 
the rajah of that place. The maharajah, 
on being made acquainted with the con- 


tents thereof, which re]atc<l to the rajah of 
Nagpore, felt highly indignant, and de- 
clared that if they (the peons) presumed to 
bring any further letters from the rajah of 
Jiloudpore they should be punished ; and 
the men were directed to leave his durbar 
immediately, each receiving ten rupees for 
travelling charges. The rajah, in reply to 
the above des])atcb, peremptorily desired 
the rajah of Jhoudporc not to write to him 
again on the subject of the cx-rajah of 
Nagpore, since between him and the Bri- 
tish government existed intimacy and 
friendship: wiili the view of evincing the sin- 
cerity of his alliance the rajah directed his 
moonshce to send copies of the Jhoudporc 
rajali’s letter and of his answer thereto for 
tlic information of the Governor General.” 

REPORTS OF CASES IN THE SUDDRR 
DEWANNY ADAWLIJT. 

We have long desired to have it in our 
power to puldish reports of the proceedings 
of the Sudder' Dewannee Adaw'lut and 
other loc.'il tribunals, but have been de- 
terred hy the difiiculties experienced. These 
we liavc lately made another attempt to 
overcome, and present our readers with our 
first essay. We cannot promise that we 
shall succeed in procuring interesting re- 
ports; but, should we find in our progress 
that facilities increase, we shall continue to 
present them to our readers. In this case 
it is the intention of the proprietors of this 
paper to establish a periodical paper ex- 
pressly for the reception of reports of inte- 
resting cases decided by, and proceedings 
held before, any of the local courts of jus- 
tice and revenue authorities. The imper- 
fect reports this day published are compil- 
ed from rough notes and information col- 
lected at the Sudder Dewanee by a native 
employed by us for that purpose. — JIcnQ. 
Chron, Mar, 29. 

TREATMENT OF NATIVES. 

Not to mention many minor points in 
which this sort of treatment is visible, wc 
shall notice a systematic contumely inva- 
riably thrown upon the natives whenever 
there is any occasion to hold an epistolary 
communication between them and the offi- 
cers of government, whetlier civil or mili- 
tary. It is too notorious to require any 
proof, that all letters^dircctcd by these pub. 
lie functionaries, in their official capacity, 
do not contain the usual complimentary 
aildress of * Sir,’ nor are they concluded 
witli the customary phrases of * your obe- 
dient servant.* Tliis practice, we believe, 
obtains in every department of the service; 
and so great is the pertinacity witli which 
it is adhered to, that should it ever liappen 
by mistake that the word * Sir ’ is intro- 
duced by tlie clerks in a letter addressed to 
natives, it is instantly struck out by their 
superiors. Of every rank, Christians, we 
believe, are honoured with the usual com. 
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plimentary address; but a native, let his 
rank be what it may, is considered un- 
worthy of being thus addressed. Of this 
we can speak from personal experience 
and from personal feeling. As far as we 
are aware, there is no government order on 
the subject, and we rather think it is a pri- 
vate understanding among the public 
functionaries of the state to keep up an in- 
vidious and unjust distinction. A remark- 
able instance of this occurs in the conduct 
of the secretary of the bank of Bengal and 
the commercial accountant, both which 
situations are generally held by the same 
individual. In the former of these capaci- 
ties, which partakes more of the nature of 
a secretary to a commercial firm, this ofHcer 
addresses the natives with the usual ad- 
dress ; but in his latter capacity, which is 
purely a government employ, he leaves 
out this on such occasions. 

Now, what is this but stigmatizing a 
whole nation with an invidious distinction, 
and that, too, done by the government 
functionaries in every department of the 
public service? Even in the Board of 
Trade, which has no judicial or territorial 
control, this practice is invariably adopted. 
It is needless for us to accuse individuals, 
when government itself, whether by a po- 
sitive enactment or sufferance, allows a 
particular class of subjects to be tlius pro- 
scribed by its public officers. \Vc really 
w’oiidcr that Lord William Bcntinck, who 
has already removed iiiaiiy of the invidious 
distinctions that had been suffered for years 
to gall the natives, should not have as yet 
noticed this one. Perhaps he is not aware 
of this practice. It is natural that the 
subjects will follow the example of their 
rulers; wc should not therefore wonder 
that there is so much cause of complaint 
against the Europeans in this regard. Had 
government followed a different course, 
and caused their servants to treat all classes 
and to address them in the same manner, 
wc arc sure the Europeans would never 
have carried their contempt of the natives 
to so a high a degree. 

The invidious distinction in regard to 
the admission of the conveyances of natives 
within the government-house grounds, 
which wc some time ago noticed, yet con- 
tinues in full force. At the time of War- 
ren Hastings, tlic natives used to be treat- 
ed in a very different manner. Raja Raj 
Bullub was at that time the senior member 
of the Revenue Board, on a salary of .5,000 
rupees, and had, according to the rules of 
that period, a seat in the council, and 
was not uofrequently visited by the Gover- 
nor General on occasions of public busi- 
ness.*— R^rmcr, Afar. 28. 

' HINDU LAWS OF INHERITANCE. 

** A native called on me, who seems 
convinced of the truth of the Christian 
eligion, and declares that the Hindoo law 
respecting the entailment of property is the 


only thing which prevents his oflbriDg 
himself as a candidate for baptism. It is 
to be feared that the law', as it now stands, 
is a great impediment to the spread of the 
Gospel among the richer natives, as the 
certain prospect of losing their property 
prevents their thinking steadily about reli- 
gion. The person above-mentioned states, 
that if he neglect to light the funeral pile, 
after the decease of the parent, and per. 
form the funereal idolatrous ceremonies, 
he shall lose his caste ; and when caste is 
lost he shall no longer have any claim upon 
his property.*' — Joum. (jf Mr> Sandys^ 
Miss, Reg,, August. 

FESTIVAL OF JUGGERNAUT. 

“ In a village two miles from our pre- 
mises (at Burdwan), there is a car of Jug- 
gernaut. Three weeks ago ( August 1831) 
the Hindoos celebrated Juggernaut's fes- 
tival, and carried the car about in triumph. 
In the evening we heard that three men 
were killed under the car; whether they 
were thrown under the ivheels by the pres- 
sure of the csrowd, or whether they laid 
themselves dow'n willingly, we could not 
ascertain; the first case seems probable. 
When the crowd saw the victims lying in 
their blood, they became frightened, and 
all of them took flight. The following 
morning I drove to the place with Mr. 
Dcerr. The corpses were still lying on 
the spot where the w'hccls liad crushed 
them ; the people seemed f]iiitc unconcern- 
ed about the fatal event ; a fire was kin- 
dled at the side of each body, which pre- 
sented a frightful sight. The wheels had 
crushed the thigh of one man, and snapped 
in two the knee of a Bne boy of fifteen 
years old, and another wheel went over his 
head. The widow of one of the deceased 
was sitting at his side, in deep silence, 
staring ut the dead corpse.’* — Journ. of 
Mr. Wdtbrecht, Ibid, 

TRIAL BY JURY. 

The Bengal Hurkaru of the 18th April, 
contains a report of the meeting held for 
the purpose of taking into consideration 
the expediency of petitioning Parliament 
for a legislative enactment to enable par- 
ties in civil actions at law to have their 
causes tried by a jury, at the option of 
either plaintiff or defendant. 

NATIVE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY. 

Mr. Wilkinson (missionary) with the 
advice and assistance of some Christian 
friends, has undertaken the formation of a 
Christian community at Goruckpore. 
Much difficulty is found in obtaining em- 
ployment for natives who embrace Chris- 
tianity; and it is tt^bviate this that the 
present undertaking has been entered on. 
If judiciously conducted, considerable ad- 
vantage may, under the Divine blessing, 
be expected from it ; but much discern- 
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inont, vigilance, caution,' and firmness 
will be called for to secure the object in 
view. It is also requisite that the mis- 
sionary should carefully abstain from mi- 
duly involving himself in secular aifairs, 
lest he should be withdrawn from, or ren- 
dered less devoted to, his peculiar and spi- 
ritual duties. 

Mr. Wilkinson states that he had ob- 
tained from government a grant of l,CX)0 
begahs of waste land on a lease of fifty 
years. Of this quantity, about 300 begahs 
had been cleared, and a bazar erected. The 
cleared ground is rented to native Chris- 
tians. It was in contemplation to appoint a 
catechist to conduct pulilic worsliip, and to 
read to travellers passing and repassing. 
Mr. Wilkinson considers the late regula- 
tion of government for granting waste 
land to Europeans, on a lease for fifty 
years, as adbrding great facilities for the 
propagation of Christianity. — Mhs. /?cg. 
Au^^ust* 

KNTERTAINMKNT TO SIR EnWARD AND 
TiADY MARNES, AT DELHI. 

On the 0th March, the brigadier and of. 
ficers stationed at Delhi gave an entertain- 
ment, at the residency, to Sir Edward and 
Lady Ilarncs. At seven o’clock the com- 
pany began to arrive, and at eight about 
I ‘JO sat down to dinner, 'riiere w'ere pre- 
sent, besides Sir Edward and T^ady Barnes, 
Mr. Martin, the ex-resident, Colonels Ste- 
venson, Torrens, Churchill, and other 
public functionaries belonging to his Ex- 
cellency’s camp; and a great display of 
female beauty and fashion. 

THE NEW ADJUTANT CKNERAL. 

We underst.'iiid that Lieut. Colonel 
Beatson proceeds by dawk to-day to join 
tl»c head-quarters of his Excellency the 
Commander- in-chief, and take charge of 
bis office of adjutant general of the aniiy. 
— Bciu Hark. April 4 . 

REDUCTION OF THE ARMY. 

The Indut Gazi tte of March J8, advert- 
ing to the reduction of the strength of the 
Bengal army, and its present insufficiency, 
as respects numbers, has the following 
rcDjnrks : — 

“ We formerly showed, that the strength 
of a native regiment, exclusive of officers, 
&c., had been reduced from 1,J00, which 
it was in 18J5, to 610, which it is in 1832. 
The maximum of 1,200 was fixed by Ge- 
neral Orders, 23d January' 182.4, and ibis 
number continued to be the maximum un- 
til May of the same year, when twelve ex- 
tra regiments were raised by the order of 
government, and the number of sepoys 
in each regiment was again reduced to 
1,000. Eighty regiments were on the 
strength of the army till March 1826, wlicn 
jir of them were again reduced. Through- 
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out the year 182.4, the whole numerical 
strength of the regular native infantry did 
not fall below 92,800 men, and during a 
great part of the year it considerably ex- 
ceeded that number. Thus, on the 1st of 
January 1825, there were 68 regiments or 
98, (XX) men of all ranks; on the 23d of 
that ntontli, orders were issued for raising 
the number of men to 113,840; and in 
May of the same year, the number of re- 
giments was raised to 80, and the strength 
of the army reduced to 92,800; it coiiti. 
niied so to the end of the year. Contrast 
cither the smallest or the largest number of 
1825 with the present total of regular na- 
tive infantry of all ranks, viz. 55,618 men, 
and our sUitement of an enormous reduc- 
tion will be fully borne out. No one, 
who knows any thing of the matter, will 
suppose or assert that this leductiuii was 
made in consequence of the cessation of 
hostilities with the Biiimese. How many 
regiments of rc^fulnr Bengal infantry w'ere 
actually engaged in that war? Besides, 
two regiments of native infantry now liuhl 
posts, created since the close of the war, 
on that frontier; and, in addition, the 
whole force at Mliow is fiiriiislied from the 
Bengal troops. 'Fhese would nciirly ba- 
lance the return of troops from the Arm- 
can campaign, and certainly leave few to 
be disbanded ns no longer necessary. 

** Considering the position which we 
occupy in this country, and the tenure by 
which it is held, the reduction of 58,192 
regulars from an army of 113,840, be- 
sides the reduction of about 30, 0(X) irregu- 
lars and provincials, is well fitted to excite 
the deepest anxiety. In the event of an 
invasion of our northern frontier by the 
liussiaii autocrat or any other power, from 
whence could an army of J0,0(X) or even 
8,0(X) regular sepoys be drawn toasscinhic 
ill advance of Meerut or Kurnaul ? Is 
there in the service a regiment that could 
bring above (>00 effective bayonets into 
play? At such a crisis could troops be 
withdrawn from Oude? How many regi- 
ments could be taken from Hohilcund ? 
Could Delhi and its magazines be left 
without protection ? Could the western 
provinces be left without a force ; or the 
fortresses of Allyghur and Agra be drain- 
ed of their garrisons ? Other places iiiiglit 
be mentioned; oud, moreover, the want 
would be immediately felt of a military 
force to enable the civil authorities to col- 
lect and protect llic revenue. These are 
facts that speak for themselves to all who 
can understand their language ; anil inde- 
pendent of the necessity of a larger mili- 
tary force for purposes of internal admi- 
nistration, the case of external invasion, 
which we have supposed, is neither impos- 
sible nor improbable. The advance of the 
llussian frontier and the extension of Rus- 
sian influence to the south and, cast are, 
year after year, removing the most forinid- 

(I) 
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able natural obstacles ; and in the subjii. 
gation of Poland may be seen tlic first step 
to a simultaneous invasion of western Eu- 
rope and of British India by Russia.** 


OVER.PaOT)UCTION OF INDIGO. 

Two long articles appeared last week in 
the India Gazette and JTurkaru, on the 
subject of the over-production of indigo, the 
most interesting object of our agricultural 
exports. One paper has attempted to shew, 
from statements given in a Calcutta price- 
current, that the natives are growing indi- 
go at a cost of 75 rs. per maund, while 
the cost of indigo made under European 
superintendence is not under 185; that, 
consequently, the former class must gra- 
dually at)sorb the whole cultivation ; for, 
assuming native indigo now to sell at an 
average price of 90 rs. per maund, there is 
a profit of 15 rs., while the European- 
manufactured indigo of the past season, 
costing 185, and selling at an average of 
115, taking the quantity at 107,850 
inaunds, will have occasioned the enor- 
mous aggregate loss of 75^ lakhs of ru-* 
pees. At the same time, it is assumed, 
that by next October tliere will he a 
stock of 158,000 rnaunds, or about 

45.000 chests, in the London warehouse, 
always increasing until the exports to 
Great Britain shall be reduced below 

67.000 niaunds, to wbieh the writer 
limits “ the eflectUHl demand of Great 
Britain for foreign and domestic consump- 
tion ** of Bengal indigo, with some pros- 
pective allowance, however, for a pro- 
able falling-oft’ of supply from Madras, 
Manilla, Guatemala, &c. 

This would be a very appalling state of 
things; but the Ilurkaru has well argued, 
that if the natives have so much advantage 
over Europeans, their apatiiy is at least 
passing strange; and still more strange is 
it that, in many cases, they sliould them- 
sevles employ Europeans and East-Indians 
in the superintendence of their factories ; 
and, above all, that their ow'ii cultivation 
should have declined during the ])ast season 
in a ratio greater than that of Europeans. 
The fallacy, as to the cost of production, 
seems to be two-fold; in the one case w e know 
it to be much under-rated; 75 rupees per 
maund being the cost of either a very in- 
ferior quality, or of some small batch of good 
and middling indigo, favoured by a very 
unusual concurrence of every possible ad- 
vantage ; and even so, we will not admit 
it to comprise more than the simple outlay 
of the season, without reference to capital 
embarked in the concern for vats, izarahs, 
good-will, balances irrecoverable, &c. All 
these' items, how'ever, with agency interest 
and commissions, w'c take to be compre- 
hended on the other side ; and yet the esti- 
mate in our opinion must very far*exceed 
the refclity. An estimate of this kin^ was 
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made by one of our most intelligent mer. 
chants, in 1825, a period of high prices, 
when economy gave way to the desire of 
extending tijc cultivation in every factory; 
and the result was that, inclusive of Oude 
and other up-country indigo, then raised 
at great expense, about 167 rupees would 
he an average saving price. There may 
have been seasons w'hcn 180 or 190 would 
barely cover ; but during the same periods 
we have seen prices always average more 
than 2(X), and once (1826-7) above 270. 
It is only since ] 829, that the average cost 
above assumed has had to contend with 
prices under 200. Since that year, how- 
ever, economy and retrenchment in every 
way have been the order of the day, and 
the seasons have favoured the excrlioiis of 
the planters in a very remarkable degree; 
and we believe we should not be very Wide 
of the mark if instead of 185 we assumed 
1 20, or, with agency charges, perhaps 
130, as the entire average expense of pro- 
duction in factories under European ma- 
nagement during the past year ; and wc 
might safely predict a further economy of 
20 rupees per maund in the produce of 
tlie current season, supposing it to be (as 
there is some cause to hope) equally fa- 
vourable. If wc arc right in this opinion, 
there is an end to the alarm which the state- 
ment in question was calculated to excite 
in tlie minds ef all persons connected with 
the support of Euroi)cun indigo factories. 
The real difference betiveen the cost of na- 
tive and European indigo we take to be 
somewhere about 15 or 20 rupees per 
maund; a difference nearly corresponding 
with the difference in the sale-price. We 
have collected some data which, though 
incomplete, lead ns to assume 120 rupees 
per maund to be about the average selling 
price of tlie whole crop of last season. 

It may be urged against us, that we too 
have overlooked the capital embarked in 
the stock of the several concerns. We 
have not overlooked it : we are ready to 
admit that perlinps no net income has been 
obtained by indigo-planters in the mass 
during the last two years ; we will go fur- 
ther and admit, that their prospective va- 
luations of their several concerns ought to 
be very different from what they were in 
1828, perhaps 50 per cent, lower; hut 
really good factories, well favoured by 
situation and circumstances, must already 
have cheapened their cost in vats, &c., by 
a large return of profit in good years ; and 
he that has paid for the good-will, by pur- 
chasing at valuations founded on the per- 
manency of high prices and low cost of 
production, things which rarely go toge. 
thcr, is a loser by a speculation that has 
nothing to do with the question of present 
cost and return. 

A very important feature in the estimate 
of prices seems to have escaped attention ; 
— the influence of the precious metals by 
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tlieir abundancti or scarcity,. That influ- 
ence is silent, but not the less certain ; it 
must operate even in that country which, 
while fluctuations existed elsewhere, should, 
through some accident, continue to hold 
undisturbed the same quantity of those 
metals. England is at this time their 
grand emporium perhaps; the stock of sil- 
ver (and not improbably that of gold too), 
was never greater in England than it is 
now; but since the year 1810, when the 
revolutionary movements in every part of 
Spanisli Amirica checked their production, 
or rather since 1814 (for in the first few 
years the falling-olF in production was 
nearly compensated as to the rest of the 
world, by the retirement of European ca- 
pital from those colonics,) the annual sup- 
])ly of gold and silver has declined more 
than onc-half, taking an average of the 
whole period ; and although it should no%v 
be somewhat greater, say perhaps two- 
fiftiis of wliat it was in the first ten years 
of the present century, yet, with reference 
to the increased wealth and population of 
lOuropc and the United States, it may still 
not meet half the present demand, or, in 
other words, every ounce of gold and sil- 
ver, considered as money, may now re- 
present more than double tlie value in 
cumiiioditics which it represented in 1814. 
We have seen that prices all over the 
world have for some years had the same 
tendency to decline. Accidents and arti- 
iicial circumstances long supported that of 
indigo, after coflee and cotton and sugar 
and cochineal and silk and spices, and 
wheat and wool and iron and hemp, — the 
produce of the tropics and the agricultural 
produce of Europe, — had fallen in a ratio 
proximately corresponding with the defi- 
ciency of the precious metals; and we 
must not expect that one particular object 
of our local affections will be exempted 
from the common fate of all. 

Before we close this article, we will no- 
tice an error of the /furkurut in assuming 
the aggregate crops of the last years, less 
the increase of stock in the London ware- 
houses, to represetU tlie consumption of 
Europe during the same period. The 
consumption of the Gulph and of the 
United States, and a small local consump- 
tion and loss of w'cight, together absorbing 
full 25,000 mnnnds, are wholly omitted. 
These deducted, the demand in Europe, 
upon the data given in the Ilurkaru, would 
appear to be 85,000 maunds per annum, 
instead of 1 10,000. The Calcutta market 
price-current, and thence the India Ga- 
zalttiy assume it to be G7,00(), apparently 
exclusive of direct exports to France. But 
the India Gazette has it th.\t, in twelve 
years from 1819, when the warehouses are 
assumed to have been empty, a stock of 
40,000 chests had accumulated in London. 
That there is here a palpable error will be 
seen by the following statement, in which 


are included other matters of interest con- 
nected with the subject. 


Bengal Crop in 
Maunds. 

i Average 
Price of 
Markll.M. 

Stock on 
31st July. 

Deliveries 

each 

Year. 

1810 .. 

1)07.000 

July. g. 

d. 



1820 .. 

72,tMIO 

— 6 

9 

21,419 

' 20,7ix; 

1821 .. 


- 7 

9 

11,18!) 

15,020 

Ut22 .. 

1,I3,<NN) 

— 11 

0 

G.4!)4 

12.8(M) 

15,172 

1823 .. 

79,000 

— 9 

0 

14..'i77 

1824 .. 

1. 10.001) 

— 11 

G 

9,121 

I7.!«t8 

15.791 

1825 .. 

1,44,;)(K) 

— 11 

3 

l!),8a*l 

1828 .. 

})0.400 

— 8 

0 

22,288 

21,027 

10.748 

1827 .. 

1.4!1,285 

— 11 

0 

I7.:tw 

182}) . . 

08,500 

June. 7 

G 

;)O,!)70 

25.}>fv5 

1829 .. 

1,48,000 

— 


31,200 

20,415 


Hence it appears that, in nine years 
from 1819, the stock increased only 9,800 
chests instead of 40,000 chests, uj)on an 
average production of llf>,0vX) maunds, 
shewinga positive demand (and that too at 
prices averaging higli) to the. extent of 
about 1 12,0tX) maunds, or say 1 10, (XX), al- 
lowing for increased stuck in France. We 
do not think an average crop, on the pre- 
sent scale of outlay and prices, will reach 
110,000 maunds. The prospect, there, 
fore, when narrowly examined, so far 
from threatening ruin to the planters en 
ma.v.sr, is rather of a cheering na: ure. We 
believe, and most sincerely do we hope, 
that the crisis in their aflairs is over, and 
that good management and relentless eco- 
nomy will ere long bring theni again bright 
days of prosperity.— C’n/. Gov, Gaz.Mar, 
29. 


The Calcutta Market, a weekly prlcc- 
current, of the 19th March, gives the im- 
ports of indigo from the interior, up to the 
17lli inst., 119,9G7 factory inds., the ex- 
ports 1 1 7,265 f.inds . : the season was about 
to close. From the decline of prices in 
Europe, this work suggests seriously the 
necessity of an extensive reduction in the 
cultivation of indigo. The produce of the 
year 18:51-32 will reach 1,21, OCX). The 
work contains the following statement of 
the comparative value of production and 
realization of the crop of the ])ast year, 
year, showing a loss of Sa. lls. 76,91,900 
or about £750,000. 

ProrUicc of 1831-32 : 

Eurni>ean 107,(ri() mds. at 185 Sa. Us. 1,09,52,230 
Native I:i,irjOdo. at 75 0,88,250 

121,000 Sa. Us. 2,00.38,500 

Returns : 

Eur.prod. 107.850 mds. at 115 Sa. Us. 1,24.02,750 
Nat. protl. 13,150 do. at 90 H.WI.SOO 

121.(NI0 Sa. Us. l,a'-,88,500 

Deduct wastage, at 21 per cent • • 3,59,(i50 

l,32,40.0tK> 

DtfTcrcncc, being apparent loss, Sa. Us. 78,91,900 
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LAW. 

Supreme Court, April 1832. 

AddapuUy Causey Chilly v. the lion. East ~ 
India Company and Mr, SnliUan, This 
was a case of great importance ; |)ic facts 
are thus stated in the Madras Gazette. 

The plaintiff was, in 180.5, appointed, 
under Mr. Garrow, then collector of Co« 
imbatore, public-cash- keeper. In January 
181.5, Mr. Garrow, being ill, left his sta- 
tion, when Mr. Whish, and siiortly after- 
wards Mr. Srivery, respectively acted as 
collectors, iiniil August, when Mr, Bell 
was ap])uinted to act. At this time, com. 
plaints were made against the plaintiff; 
an investigation took place, and the plain- 
tiff was suspended. Mr. Garrow died in 
September, when the defendant, INIr. Sul- 
livan, was appointed collector, and was, 
with the late Sir Tliomas (then Colonel) 
Miinro, appointed special commissioner 
to investigate the charges brought against 
the plaintiff and to inspect the accounts. 
On their arrival at Coimbatore, the inves- 
tigation tinder the cuiiimission'coiniiicnced, 
and the plaintiff was immediately arrested 
under a charge of embezzling the public 
money to the amount of 4 2, OCX) pagodas. 
On hi.s refusal to refund this sum he w'as 
continued in arrest in his own house, and 
siihsetjucntly sent to the zillah gaol of Co- 
imbatore; his property was then attached, 
sold, and realized to a large amount, 
though, by the plaintiff *s statement, not 
the full value. Another demand was made 
against the plaiiitiffiortlicsum of 1,70,CXX) 
pagodas, and he continued in gaol till the 
12ih April 1817, when he was released on 
giving security to the amount of 1,86,471 
pagodas. In 1816, Mr. Sullivan pre- 
ferred an indictment iti the zillah court of 
Coimbatore against the plaintiff, charging 
him with embezzling, conniving at the 
embezzlement by otiicrs, and fabricating 
false receipts. The plaintiff was acquitted. 
In January 1817, the plaintiff commenced 
a suit ill the provincial court against Mr. 
Sullivan and Col. Munro, when the court 
struck out the name of Munro, and the 
plaintiff', as he stated, found he could not 
obtain justice, and dismissed the suit. The 
plaintiff* was, shortly after his liberation on 
bail, again imprisoned, and still continues 
in confinement for costs, and for all claims 
against him with a charge of 12 per cent, 
interest, after giving credit for the amount 
for which his property realized. The Com- 
pany demurred for w'ant of equity, which 
was over-ruJed. Mr. Sullivan answered the 
bill, and jiisti lied bis nets under the Regu- 
lations, ns the collector of Coimbatore. 
Sir Tliomas Munro demurred to the bill, 
which was allowed. The bill w'as after- 
wards amended, and the name of Sir 
Tliomas Munro struck out. They then 
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filed a pica, which was disallowed with 
costs, and subsequently filed an answer, 
justifying the acts of the collector by reu. 
son of his acting under the Regulations, 
and insisting that the subject in dispute 
being matter of revenue, the Supreme 
Court had no jurisdiction. 

Mr. Savage appeared for the plaintiff; 
the Advocate Gcn^ral^ Mr. Jialhie, and IMr. 
C, I'ecd, for the defendants. 

The cause was heard on the 22d, 28d, 
24th, and 26ih days of March ; and judg- 
ment given this day, to the following 
effect. 

Sir Ralph Palmer (Chief Justice). — 
Tills ease now comes before the court under 
difl'erent ciiciiinstanccs from what it w'ns 
when heard on demurrer and plea. It ap- 
pears now that the acts complained of were 
done by Mr. Sullivan as collector, and not 
as commissioner in conjiinctiun with Sir 
Thomas Munro, as alleged by the bill. 
When this case was on before, the Regula- 
tions of government were not sufKciently 
before the notice of the court. The parti- 
cular Regulations, on which the govern- 
ment relied, are now set forth, and are in 
the answer of Mr. Sullivan ; but 1 can find 
nothing in the late decision in the Privy 
Council, on tlie case appealed from Bom- 
bay, to ystabliflii that this court is hound 
to notice the regulations of the provincial 
courts, unless they are set forth or parti, 
culiirly referred to. By the Act of the 
2 1st Geo. 111., this court has no jurisdic- 
tion over mattirrs concerning the revenue, 
or acts done under the regulations of the 
Governor in Council ; and the question is, 
whether the acts complained of come 
within the Acts of Parliament, us being 
revenue; for the allegations in the bill re- 
specting the illegality of the regulnlions, 
and the necessity of their being registered 
in this court, which were most improperly 
introduced into the hill, have been, as 1 
think, most properly abandoned by Mr. 
Savage, the counsel for the plaintiff. I 
do not think that the matters complained 
of do immediately come under the head 
of revenue, as did the cases at Bombay re- 
lating to tlie seizure of crops for kists and 
duties on toddy ; so in the cases at Cal. 
eutta, where a bill was Hied for a discovery 
of acts done by a collector. The matters 
complained of do not, in my opinion, 
concern the revenue, were they done 
according to the usage and practice of the 
country. The plaintiff, however, com- 
plains of acts alleged to have been done, 
under the authority of government, by 
one of its officers, on the ground of al- 
leged embezzlement on his part, and this, 
strictly speaking, could be no more di- 
rectly concerning the revenue, than any 
peculation on the Company. Now, do 
the acts complained of, or do tliey not, 
concern the collection of revenue? If 
such a construction can be put on it, this 
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court has no jurisdiction, to interfere. 
The Si I St Geo. III. was passed to prevent 
collectors being harassed in the execution 
of their duty, and to enable the govern- 
ment to collect their revenue without any 
interference on the part of the supreme 
court; otherwise the government might 
be prevented from reaping the fruits of 
their revenue, if the supreme court could 
entertain jurisdiction, when almost every 
disputed case would come into tin's court, 
and the »'vils attempted to he done away 
with woiiM he in full force. I think that 
acts done in the collection of tlie revenue, 
embrace all acts of peculation and cm- 
bez/lenieiit, by persons concerned in the 
collection of the revenue, from the high- 
est to the lowest ; and it is not necessary 
fur the court to enquire in whicli way the 
uinbezKlemctit was otfccted ; if it was, the 
mischief to the government would he the 
same. It was contended by Mr. Savage, 
that tile fact ot' the embc/zlement should 
be proved by the dofcMidants ; but 1 think 
not so ; for if so, then every quarrel would 
he brought iiere as to whether particular 
property is a part of the revenue or not, 
and the court cannot try that fact, liot 
having any jurisdiction : and this case 
may be considered similar to courts of 
common law trying whether prize or no 
prize, on the discussion of the jurisdiction 
of the Admiralty courts. And the ease 
4»f “ llrown v, Bagshaw,” in Precedents 
in Chancen/, whicli wa.s not cited in the 
arguments, has a very strong bearing on 
this case. To oust this court of jurisdic- 
tion, on the ground of revenue, it was 
contended that the acts done, must be 
<lone according to some regulation : this 
does not mean that every direction on the 
face of the liegulations must be com- 
plied with; fur if a person, deputed to 
attach tlie property of a defaulter, slioiild 
omit some of tJie subordinate acts nieii' 
tionod in the Uegulations, such as giving 
the usual notice, or omit some of the 
items in the inventory of the goods at- 
tached, it would not alter the case. If 
tiie court could therr interfere, they might 
as well sweep away all tlie Uegulations. 
'file meaning of the words ‘•according to 
the Regulations,** as regards the jurisdic- 
tion of tins court, must be ‘‘ acts done 
under the Regulations;’* or no act could 
be done without this court being called 
upon to interfere by injunction, to restrain 
jiroccedings of collectors; and in ninety, 
nine cases out of one hundred, vve might 
be bolding British subjects, who have only 
been in some degree insttiiinental in the 
acts complained of, responsible, when we 
could not touch the principal 'parties, (hey 
being natives. I read the restriction to 
apply to acts done according to the Regu- 
lations; and all we have to inquire is, 
whether the acts done were done under 
the Regulations? and do the Regulations 


apply to the case in question ? The Rc. 
gulation .33 of 1802 was made to prevent 
tlie embezzlement of the revenue; and 
the remedy for any abuse, extortion, or 
irregularity of subordinate agents, is a 
question to be tried in the provincial court. 
Supposing it was necessary to inquire into 
the acts of Mr. Sullivan, so far as he was 
personally concerned, his acts were strictly 
in accordance with the Regulations. By 
the section 4 of Reg. .33 is defined the 
mode in which demands arc to be made; 
upon the facts of this case must wc not be- 
lieve that nil this lias been done? And in 
his aiisw'er he states that a demand was 
made. Section 5 gives power to the col- 
lector to apprehend the person, and attach 
the property of the defaulter ; there is no 
allegation in the bill that the nttnchrneiits 
were not according to the Regulations, 
and Mr. Sullivan says they were. Section 
Gth directs the sale of the property to liqui- 
date the arrears of the revenue in the inodo 
prescribed. The plaintiff has alleged in 
his bill that neither himself nor any of his 
family were permitted to take an inventory 
of tlie property seized. In the bill, also, 
the plaintiff says, that no demand was 
made until fourteen days after his impri- 
sonment; although there is no allcgalion 
ill the bill that the mode of proceeding on 
the attachment was irregular. Mr. Sulli- 
van swears that he acted according to the 
RegiilalioiiK, and there is no evidence to 
the contrary. Now, admitting all the 
facts slated in the bill to be true, it would 
not give this court jurisdiction ; however 
gross the acts of the persons employed in 
the seizure and sale of the property of tlie 
plaintiff might bo, they were all natives, 
and this court has no jurisdiction over 
persons being natives, who are at Salem. 
The plaintiff says, that before any of the 
proceedings were commenced against him, 
hi* was dismissed ; but I do not think this 
material, nor has it been proved ; one wit- 
ness says he was dismissed in August, and 
another in September. The statement in 
the bill is, that Mr. Bell dismissed him be* 
f<irc Mr. Gnrrow's death, when Mr. Sulli. 
van was appointed collector ; if any thing 
could turn on this point, it docs not ap. 
pear to he siifliciently alleged or prove<l ; 
but, in my opinion, if it had been proved, 
nothing could have altered the case. I 
am of opinion that the acts complained of 
were done under the authority of tlie Re- 
gulations, and that this court has no juris- 
diction to interfere. The hill must, tlierc> 
fore, be dismissed, and dismissed with 
costs. 

Sir R. Comyn, it is desirable that such 
a case as this should be brought forward ia 
all its branches, and I am glad that it has 
so. It first appeared on demurrer, 
wlieii the court overruled tlie demurrer. It 
came on again on a pica of the Regula- 
tions, which was disallowed, because the 
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llegulations were not particularly alluded 
to or set forth ; and that if the Company 
chose to avail themselves of their Regula- 
tions, it was not sufficient to say there were 
such Regulations, but they ought to have 
pointed them out to the court ; and without 
this being done, I am of the same opi- 
nion 1 was when the plea was argued, and 
shall so continue, until 1 am set right hy a 
higher authority. 1 have some difficulty 
in discovering the ditlerencc intended by 
the Regulation between ** matters con- 
cerning the revenue,** and ** matters done 
in the collection tiiereof;** however, in 
this case, 1 do not consider it necessary to 
enter on the discussion. It was the desire 
of the IjCgislaturc at home lliat tlic three 
Supreme Courts should have the same ju- 
risdiction and powers, 'i'lie first argument 
raised by the Advocate General is untena- 
ble, that by having once proceeded in the 
zillah court, lie is prevented from pro- 
ceeding here. The proceedings in the 
/Illali court were put a stop toby the plain- 
tiff. Rut I am inclined to think the other 
objection of the Advocate General, — that 
is, admitting the plaintiff has a right to 
come into this court, he ought to come in 
on the plea .side. — has more weight in it, 
but only as against Mr. Sullivan ; for as 
against the Company, I think a suit in 
equity is the riglit course; as against Mr. 
Sullivan, he might have had an action for 
money liad and received ; he knew wliat 
his property was, and has stated it and the 
value of it in his bill ; though, as against 
the Company, on the ground that money 
belonging to tlic plaintiff had come into 
their hands, through the intervention 
of their servants, I think the plaintiff* 
would he entitled to an account. But 
it is not necessary to go any further on this 
point ; for as the plaintiff has come into 
the wrong court, it matters not on which 
side. Mr. Savage's objection that, being 
dismissed, he is not subject to the Regula- 
tions, is a most mischievous doctrine, for 
if such w’as the case, a dishonest servant, 
after committing any peculation, would 
gut his discharge and he able to set the Re. 
gulations at defiance. But there is nothing 
to shew that the plaintiff was dismissed ; it 
only appears that he was suspended during 
the investigations respecting his alleged 
misconduct. The question is, whether the 
acts complained of were done in the collec- 
tion of the revenue, under Regulations 
duly passed by the Governor in Council; 
and if it appears so, I agree with my Lord 
Chief Justice, that tliis court has no power 
to interfere. As to this being revenue, the 
charge of embezzlement laid is, that he 
took money which had found its way into 
the collector's cash-chest, and was intended 
to form a part of the Company’s revenue ; 
and if he is guilty of embezzling this, he is 
guilty of embezzling tlie Company’s reve- 
nue. Whether the plaintifi' was accused 
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right or wrong, we have no power to in- 
quire ; and it would be a most mischievous 
doctrine to hold tiiat, in a case like this, the 
court could inquire into acts done by col- 
lectors up the country. Wc have here a 
collector of revenue prosecuting a Com. 
pany's servant for embezzling the revenue ; 
and, in order to oust this court of jurisdic- 
tion, it is only necessary to shew how it is 
question of revenue. The question, in 
this case, is, not whether the plaintiff 
ought to have his property seized in the 
manner alleged, but whether this is the 
proper court to try tlie question; or w'hc- 
ther this court has jurisdiction ? There is 
a court open which is competent to try this 
question; the plaintifi' knew this and tried 
his luck there, but discuntiiuicd. If the 
court sees that this a question of revenue, 
the court cannot interfere. I think the 
plaintiff has come to the wrong court, 
and that his hill must be dismissed with 
costs. 

There is a woful falling>uff in the husi. 
ness of the court; and to shew' this w'e 
have only to state, that on Monday the 
court adjourned at twelve o'clock, and difl 
not meet again until Wediiesd;iy ; it was 
adjourned again at an early hour until Fri- 
day, when a few' motions of course were 
disposed of, wliich did not occupy the time 
of the court more tl'.an a quarter of uii 
hour.— Afad. traz. Mar, 31. 


OISTUIIBAKCE AT BANGALORE. 

We mentioned (see p. 43) that a dis- 
turbance had taken place at Bangalore, in 
consequence of the feelings of some Ma- 
homeclans there having been outraged by 
the profanation of tlieir mosque. We have 
since heard that, in consequence of this 
pollution, the follow'ers of Mahomed have 
abandoned their place of worship, and the 
government, to appease tlieir feelings, have 
agreed to build for them a new mosque. 
Our information states, that the necessary 
orders for this purpose have been issued, 
but that the executive officers, being very 
righteous and having the fear of God be- 
fore their eyes, have refused to lend their 
aid towards the encouragement of the Ma- 
homedaii religion or of any other than tlie 
Christian faith. We thougiit that it wa.s 
a soldier’s duty to obey ; but conscience, 
which it is said, “ makes cowards of us 
all,” has on this occasion had a contrary 
cifcct, and it is possible, that the parties 
in question may become martyrs to the 
good cause. We opine that the loss of 
situation is likely to follow the refusal to 
obey the orders of those in command, and 
in that case a proof will be. given that ail 
who profess to be saints, or who are so 
styled by the ungodly, are not actuated by 
w'orldly considerations.— jl/dc/. Gaz, Ajml 
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THE NEW RAJAU OF TAN JOKE. 

Tlic M.idras papers conraiu an account 
of the ceremonial of tlic installation of his 
highness Srceinunt Rajasree Sevajee Ma- 
liarajah Ciietraputty 8uhil> on the niusnud 
of Tanjore, on the 24th March, the se- 
venteenth day afler the docense of his late 
father Rojasree Sirfojee Maha Rajah. 

After the due performance in tiie palace 
of the sacred ahshegum^ prescribed by the 
Hindu la IV on the coronation of a prince, 
in the presence of his assembled relatives 
and chief officers of the court, his highness 
sent for the signet ring and sword of state, 
wliich he delivered into the hands of R. 
Rabajee Ramnjee Pundit, tliercby ap- 
pointing him sirkelc of Tanjore, agreeably 
to an arrangement previously made by his 
late highness. The newly-appointed sir- 
kele, and the foujdar, R. Haboo Rao Iii- 
glay, then proceeded with their retinue to 
])ay their compliments to the resident, John 
Rlackburiic, Ksep, who,' with the judge, 
proceeded to the palace and placed him on 
the throne of his ancestors. After congra- 
tulations, khclauts, nu/zer.4, &c. &c., and 
the proclamation read, in Mahratta, by 
the residents and shcristadar, the ceremony 
ended. 

INCMEASED FAY OF IIEGISTERS. 

The junior nicmbers of the civil service 
will, we think, not be displeased at know- 
ing there is some intention of increasing 
tlie pay of the registers from 150 to 2<X) 
pagodas a month, and tliat all the vacant 
registerships are to be filled up forthw'ith, 
although they would rather know tliat it 
was carried into cflect. — Mad, Gaz. April 
il5. 

THE MADltAS CLUB- 

Tlio first meeting of the IMadrns Club 
took place on the April, at the Col- 
lege Hall, Sir U. Corny ii in the chair, 
when tliere was a very full attendance of 
members. 

The report of the committee of manage- 
ment was read, which stated that the go- 
vernor and the Naili-i-JMookhtar of the 
Nawab bad consented U) become patrons of 
the club ; the Chief Justice, the Comman- 
der-in-chief, and other personages of rank, 
vice patrons. Mr. Chamier had been 
elected president. 

The number of members amounts to 
800. The sul)scriptions, donations, and 
contributions amount to 70,0(X) rupees, 
'rhe club was to open on the 15th May. 
Tlie Naib-i-Mookhtar liad given the mem- 
bers Ihe temporary use of the Ameer 
Rhaug, as a place of meeting. 

FIRE AT RANGOON. 

The Hebe arrived here yesterday from 
Rangoon ; she brings an account of a fire 
having taken place on the 25th ultimo. 


when a great part of Rangoon was burnt 
down. — Mad. Gaz. ^far. 17. 

DISPUTES AMONGST THE NATIVES. 

The mild Hindoos at Madras, taking 
advantage of a native festival which occurs 
at this season of the year, have been amus- 
ing themselves with breaking the heads of 
one another ; those belonging to the right 
hand caste attacking their brethren of the 
left hatid, and lu'ce versa. Our itifofuiant 
states that this dispute, which is one of 
very old standing, had assumed a seriously 
threatening aspect, there being not less 
than 50, (XK) cunihatants ranged on each 
side; the peace of llie Rlack-Towii has 
accordingly been disturbed, and the inter- 
ference of the police has been called for 
and ailbrded, in ctinvcqnenco of whicli 
there are now fewer broken heads amongst 
the natives than was at lirst anticipated. 
The population of IMa<ira.s is superabun- 
dant, and it is almost a pity that (lie parlies 
concerned should not be allowed to remedy 
the evil according to tb.oir own means and 
fancy, — Ibid. J/nr. 25. 

CIVIL SERVICE. 

In obedience to instructions from the 
Court of Directors, the Governor General 
has returned to tluar friends in Kiiropc se- 
veral young gentlemen, writers on the 
Reiigal establishment, in consequence of 
alleged inefficiency in the acquirement of 
the native languages. This seems to be a 
hard measure, hut of course the service 
must submit to the Regulations of the 
powers that be. We have known several 
members of the IVIadras civil service, who, 
when tliey quitted, or rather, when they 
were turned out of, college, knew very 
little more of the languages of tiie cast 
than they did when they cominencerl their 
studies, and yet, generally speaking, they 
have proved themselves equal to the duties 
of the service, and wc have seldom heard 
of a man suffering in promotion, on ac- 
count of his inefficiency when he left col- 
lege. — Mad. Gaz. Mar. 17. 

We have since heard that orders have 
been received at IMadras to adopt the s;itne 
course here, so that in future, if a writer 
on this establishment does not pass the re- 
quisite examination, within two years after 
his arrival in tlie country, he is not only to 
be turned out of college, but be is to be 
sent out of the country, and he must adopt 
some other profession or occupation for his 
future progress in life. We hope that this 
system will be acted upon leniently, and 
that the examination hereafter will be such 
as moderate capacities can comprehend. 
We recollect one writer, who, although 
tolerably proficient in the useful part of 
Teloogu, was floored in his examination ; 
the examiner having selected vulgar frac- 
tions as the most desirable brand) of Hin- 
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doo literature for a civilian to bcversevl in. 

Mar. 24* 

EAST-INDIANS. 

** The Madras East- Indian Petition 
Committee deem it their duty to state, for 
public information, that in conformity 
with the 5th resolution, passed at the gc. 
neral meeting, held on the 23d December 
1831, a deputation from their body had 
the honour of waiting on the Right Hon. 
the Governor, with a copy of their in- 
tended petition to Parliament. 

** The committee rejoice in having it 
in their power to communicate to their 
countrymen, that the reception they expe- 
rienced from his Excellency exceeded 
their most sanguine expectations. 

“ The Right Hon. the Governor, with 
a liberality which at once entitles him to 
the gratitude of the East-lndian commu- 
nity, has been pleased to grant a donation 
of 5(X) rupees in aid of their cause. 

Independent of this manifestation of 
the friendly sentiments entertained to- 
wards them by his Excellency, the Right 
Hon. the Governor has been further 
pleased to state, that by a recent order 
received from tlie Hun. Court of Direc- 
tors, his Excellency is empowered to open 
to East-Indians a wider field of employ, 
ment, the particulars of which the fol- 
lowing letter from the Right Hon. the 
Governor will best explain: — 

* To Messrs, Nailer, De Fries, Wilson, 
Fonccca and Ilogg. 

* Gentlemen; — I have the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 22d ult., and with reference thereto 
am directed to acquaint you, that the 
Right Hon. the Governor has read and 
fully considered your intended petition to 
Parliament. 

“ ‘ He observes that the first two para- 
graphs embrace matters in which Parlia- 
ment alone can give redress. 

‘ He has to observe from paras. 3, 4, 
5, G and 7, that, from early and long ex- 
perience of the East- Indians, he would 
not exclude them from any office in the 
revenue, judicial, or police departments 
under this government, and the Regula- 
tion now to be passed, of which a copy is 
enclosed, will be to you the most accept- 
able proof that this feeling is common to 
the authorities here and at home. 

** * 8. In regard to the non-enjoyment 
of the benefits of the college, the Rigiit. 
Hon. the Governor had never heard of 
any refusal ; but to make this quite clear, 
a recent order has been passed to admit 
the East-Indians to benefits of this public 
institution, in common with other native 
subjects. 

** ^ 9. The Right Hon. the Governor 
thinks the East-Indians do not fully un- 
derstand their own case, and competency 


to hold lands, ns declared by this govern- 
ment, and shown in recent examples ; he 
has always considered them perfectly qua- 
lified to enjoy land, in the same manner 
as any native Indian : they have only to 
acquire a just title to it. Rut in order to 
prevent further misunderstanding, the Re- 
gulation declares this distinctly. 

“ * Having now gone through the pe- 
tition again carefully, and knowing the 
inconvenience of tiirther meetings to 
change what has been already voted, the 
Right Hon. the Governor thinks it will 
be better upon the whole to let it stand ns 
it is, taking care, however, to write a let- 
ter to your agent at home, tliat when the 
petition is read, some member may state, 
on bcbalf of the Madras East-Indians, 
what alteration lias been since made by the 
Company’s guveriiinent, with the court's 
special sanctiuii and the cordial cuncur- 
reiice of this government, w'liich will 
prove their disposition to avoid unneces- 
sary complaints, and more dispose all 
parties to give the relief still required. 

“ ‘ Heartily wishing you success, the 
Right Hon. tlic Governor freely gives his 
contribution of .^00 rupees to be appro- 
priated as you think fit; but your case, as 
he understands it, is so good, that he 
hopes you will not be obliged to waste 
much money in ailvancing it at home. 
The Governor is satisfied you cannot have 
a better advocate than Mr. C. Grant, the 
President of the Board of Control, and 
if you have any doubt upon this point, 
the Governor recommends you to read 
Mr. Grant’s beautiful description of the 
revival of le.vning and the difi'usion of 
truth and peace under the auspices of the 
British government in India. — I have the 
honour to be, gentlemen, your most obe- 
dient humble servant, 

“ * (Signed) J. H. Cramer, Captain, 

“ ‘ Mil. Sec. to the Right Hon. 
the Governor. 

“ ‘ Government House, 

9lli March 1832.* ” 

ilSoiitfiai). 

I.AW. 

Supreme Court, March 19. 

llic first quarter sessions was held this 
day, at which the new Cliief Justice (Sir 
Herbert Compton) delivered the charge 
to the grand jury. 

ARer referring to the great increase of 
capital crimes in the island, the learned 
judge adverted to a most aggravated case 
of assault by a husband on his wife, who 
was not more than twelve years of age. 

The circumstances detailed by the un. 
fortunate female," he remarked, which 
arc materially confirmed by evidence of 
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tlie condition in which she was found, by 
her husband’s relative, and the subsequent 
demeanour and expressions of the hus- 
band, aflbrd too much reason to believe, 
that punislimcnts of the like description 
are often inflicted by native linsbuncls on 
disobedient or suspected wives ; but, gen- 
tlemen, although the legislature has di- 
rected tliat the rights and authorities of 
fathers and masters of Hindoo and Muho* 
tnedan families, as the same might have 
been exercised by tlic Gentoo or Malio- 
medaii law, shall be preserved to tliem 
respectively within their families, and that 
acts done according to the rules and laws 
of. caste, respecting the members of such 
families only, shall not be held criminal, 
although the same may not be justiflahle 
by the laws of Kngland : it is iiidispcn- 
sahly necessary to instruct the native in- 
iiahitants of tiiis island — that punishments, 
such as will be descrihed to you, cannot 
be inflicted with impunity, and that no 
rule or law of caste can justify acts of 
deliberate cruelly, which, if terminating 
in death, would amount to the crime of 
murder.** 

March 2d, 

Ifliican, a Maiiotncdan and a butcher 
by trade, was arraigned for the murder of 
his neighbour, Chiirimun Bangui', whom 
he stabbed to death in his own house. 

Tiic prisoner is described ns about 
twenty-throe years of age, of a dark con> 
plexion, tall stature and vigorous build; 
his bearing was firm, almost contenip- 
tiious, and his whole demeanour during 
the trial, which lasted till near midnight, 
displayed a character, quick -sighted, im- 
patient, fearless, obstinate, and scoriiful. 
On his arraignment, he pleaded not 
and clialleiiging the whole native 
paiinel, deuiaiuled to be tried by a jury of 
7vhite Twelve European jurors 

having been impannclled ami sworn, the 
witnesses for the crown clearly proved 
tliat the prisoner entered tJie deceased’s 
house ill tlte night to rob it ; the deceased 
awoke, alarmed his wife, and endeavoured 
to intercept the retreat of the thief,' who 
stabbed him with a knife, and the unfor- 
tunate man fell into the arms of his wdfe, 
whose cries brought persons to the spot. 
They found a cummerbund and turban, 
which the dying man recognized as the 
prisoner’s, adding that he knew the man 
who had slabbed him — it was Bliican, his 
neighbour and caste- brother. The mur- 
ilererand his victhn were members of the 
same religion, followed the same trade, 
dwelt in the same street, and lived upon 
terms of intimacy if not friendship. 

In his defence, the prisoner 'reasoned 
somewhat ingeniously upon the improba- 
bilities of the evidence ; declared the wiu 
nesses were actuated liy revenge ; ap- 
pealed to his character, and to his behar 
viour before the magistrate : “ when 1 

.^s/at.J^eur.N.S.VoL.!).No.3 I. 


was examined before the coroner and the 
magistrate,” he observed, “ those gen-f 
tlcmeii marked me well ; they can declare 
that my eyes were not blood-sliot, tliat I 
had no appearance of a murderer. Tlie 
blood mounts to the eyes of him who has 
shed blood — the expression of a murder- 
er’s countenance can never be mistaken: 
ask those gentlemen whether my features 
wore that expression.” 

After a charge of two hours from the 
Chief Justice, the jury in ten minutes 
found the prisoner guilty. 

His Lordship passed sentence of death, 
after a solemn and aflecting adilress, 
which, however, was quite lo^ upon the 
culprit : for, from the moment he saw 
the black cap assumed, he commenced a 
strain of deiiance and contempt so loud 
and outrageous, as frequently to drown 
both the judge and the interpreter. 

Before his execution, wiiicli to.ok place 
on the 2(jth, his previous violence gave 
place to a mild and decorous, but lirm, 
deMncanoLir. At the scaflbld lie was 
pressed to make a confession, wlieii he 
declared as follows;— “1 was not the 
iriaii wlio murdered Cliltninmi, but 1 wiis 
present ; I know who did the deed, but 
wall not tell ; there were ten of us at his 
house that night ; our object was to rob 
it; the turban which was found was 
mine, but 1 am not the murderer.” On 
being again urged, he said, what is the 
use of asking me? Whether guilty or 
innocent, I am about to die, and I am 
prejiared ; I have made my peace with 
God!” the last words he pronounced with 
Ills eyes niiscd up to heaven, and a smile 
upon lii.s lips. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

IIKTUIIM OI’ LOUIJ CLAllK. 

Early on T/mrsday morning, the 
steamer Ilai^k JAndsm/ arrived from Surat, 
having on lioard the liight Hon. the Go- 
vernor aifil suite. His Lonlship left Ua- 
roda on the Glli instant, on the 7tli was at 
Broach, and the following d;iy at iSurat; 
from wlience the Jlni^h JLiaflsaj/ made the 
passage in less than twenty-four hours. 
His Lonlship has returned to tJie presi- 
dency ill the enjoyment of excellent liealth. 
— JJoni. Gaz. Aprd !4. 

NATIVE JURORS AND MAGISTRATES. 

A correspondent has attempted to bring 
forward, as an argument against allowing 
natives to serve on grand juries and in the 
responsible situations of JMagistrates, that, 
in two criminal trials which have lately 
taken place, the prisoners have requested 
Europeans alone should be placed upon 
the petty jury. This fact, in our opinion, 
is far from being as conclusive as our cor- 
respondent would wish us to believe, for 
ill both the instances cited, tlie prisoners 

(K) 
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were convicted upon the most satisfactory 
evidence, and in objecting, therefore, to 
their own countrymen as jurors, the pre- 
sumption, we should tliiiik, would be, that 
they did it under an impression of having 
tliereby increased their chances of escape 
from the penalties they liad incurred, ra- 
ther than from a hope of securing to 
themselves, by such an expedient, a more 
impartial trial. That the prisoners feared 
a bias against them on the minds of the 
natives, it would not be natural to sup- 
pose, but rather, that if any existed, it 
would have been in their favour. 

A few cases of this kind, however, 
afford by <410 means a sufficient ground 
upon which to lay down a general prin- 
ciple. As well might one undertake to 
disprove a rulo by citing an exception, as 
to decide upon the expediency of confer- 
ring rights and privileges, by the opitiions, 
or it may be, the caprices, of the culprits 
alluded to. 

For the investigation of truth, trial by 
jury is certainly as well adapted as it is to 
form a bulwark against oppression, and 
for this purpose it is evident that natives, 
by being generally acquainted with the 
characters of the parties and witnesses in 
a trial, are much better adapted than Eu- 
ropeans to judge of the credit due to tes- 
timony. The acuteness and discrimination 
which they display in the ordinary alfairsof 
life, quite qqual that of Europeans, and in 
none of the other qualifications necessary 
to perform the duties of jurymen are we 
aware of their being deficient. 

As magistrates, the natives would have 
all the advantages which local knowledge, 
experience, and influence could give them, 
and from their habits of business we have 
no doubt would soon become well ac- 
quainted with their duties— certainly much 
more so than many who have been ap- 
pointed to exercise the functions of that 
responsible office. 

it is not, however, on these grounds 
alone that the principle of admitting na- 
tives into a large share of the civil busi- 
ness of the country rests. In improving 
the government by interesting those go- 
verned in its welfare, in lessening the 
expenses and in raising the moral condi- 
tion of the people, it has long been seen 
by our ablest rulers, that it would have a 
most important effect. Against this weight 
of authority, our correspondent would 
place the opinions of a few felons, one of 
whom has been since hanged, and the 
iOthers transported.— Cour, March 
til. 

eTKAM KAVIOATION. 

It is not a little provoking, we must 
say, to think of the utter indifference 
which seems to have prevailed at4be India 
H4ni>e respecting the late trip of the 
Lindsay to Suez. Notwithstanding 


the vast sums which have been expended 
for the purpose of establishing a steam 
communication with England by the Red 
Sea, nothing appears to have been done at 
home to secure its success. The notifica- 
tion sent to the Court of Directors last 
year by this government, for the jiurpusc 
of apprizing the public of the opportunity 
which the steamer was to afford, must 
have been entirely neglected. We have 
looked, in vain, for a single advertisement 
or even paragraph alluding to the subject, 
in the papers from home, which, if it ap- 
peared, would have had the effect of 
loading the steamer with packets for 
India, instead of allowing her to return 
as she has, to tliii surprise and disappoint- 
ment of every one, with one or two dozen 
letters at the utmost.— Romany Cour. 
Mar. Si. 


TUB I.ATB SIR C. U, CHAMBERS* 

A tablet has been erected in St. Tho- 
mas's church, to the memory of the late 
Sir Charles Harcourt Chambers, with the 
following inscription;— 

CAUOLO HARCOURT CHAMBERS, cquiti 
Aurato. 

Summe Regis CutIr in hAc provinciA 
K Justiciariis; 

Viro, si quis alius, culto, protm, innorenti, pio, 
JiMlici leguin Anglicarum 
Intariorc ilisciplinAeruditu, 

Eidenoque in publids ofneii muneribus ubeundis 
>1^110. fideli* intrepido; 

Libertatis |K>rro ctvium jure conservandw 
Adprime studioso. 

Et recti oiniiis Justique propraili 
Aniinose ct foitiler tciiaci ; 

Qui 

Ex Prosapla Northumbriensi ortus, 
Calcuttw Prid : Kal : Septenib. ; a. s. 
Mdcclxxxix, 

Natus, 

Schola Regia WestmouastcriensI, 

Necnon CoTl^iA S. S. Trinitatus 
Apud Cantabrigienses, cuius socius fuit. 
Bonis Literis 

(Summam simul adeptus laudem) 
Institutui : 

Hlc demum. 

In ipso adhuc flore letatls. 

Quarto Juulcatfts anno vixdum pcracto, 
Acerrimft febre correptus, 

Deccssit, 

Prid Id. Octobr. a. b. mdcccxxviii. 
Qualit quantusque, dumviveret, habitus 
Testantibus optimatum lacrymis, 

Plebis tarn Brltannicae quAm indlgenae 
Publico dolore; 

Et quod suis. Eheu I infelicissiinis, reliquit 
Tam chari capitis 
Inexplebili desidcrio. 

Vidua, contra votum supentes, 

Et moestissimi propinqui. 

Hoc Marmor 
P. C. C. 


Veitang* 

TUAHKO XUniK OP QUBDAU. 

Wc have been favoured with an interest- 
ing communication from a correspondent 
at Penang relative to Tuanku Kudin, the 
hero of Quedab, which we have the more 
pleasure in noticing, as it confirms and 
accounts for, in a great degree, the rumours 
which liave prevailed here lately, of recent 
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disturbance!! having taken place in several 
places on the east coast of the peninsula. 

It appears that a variety of opinions has 
existed as to the certainty of Tuanku being 
still in the land of the living, but the fol- 
lowing is the popular account of his sup- 
posed progress since the re-taking of the 
Qiiedah fort by the Siamese, on the 4th 
of October last. 

It is affirmed, that, on escaping from the 
fort, the Tuanku fled into the interior, to 
Ullarghanoo, about two days* journey from 
Quedah, where he remained five or six 
days. Thence he proceeded to Pulo Lan. 
Kawi for two or three days ; after which 
he came over to Kwala Muda, the river 
that forms the boundary between the terri- 
tories of the Company and the Malays. 

During the greater part of the time he 
continued here, which is supposed to have 
been about three months, he had been 
dangerously ill from an attack of the small- 
pox. After recovery, he is stated to have 
hazarded a visit to Penang, remaining 
there incognito for two or three days, in 
consultations with such of his friends as 
were disposed to aid him in regaining the 
liberty and independence of his country. 
Having effected his arrangements, he was 
fortunate enough to leave the island without 
being discovered by any of the government 
emissaries, and returned in safety to Kwa- 
la Muda ; thence he proceeded to a place 
in the interior called Arrau, about half-a- 
day*s journey from Quedah. At Arrau he 
was joined by about 2,000 of bis country- 
men, who hud onlyjbeenjawaiting his appear- 
ance to be led on to revenge themselves 
upon the Siamese. The next step was to 
march this small but resolute force to Pa- 
tan i, at which place he arrived after a 
journey of fourteen days, and encountered 
the Siamese, whom he defeated and drove 
out of the country. Por this happy deli- 
verance from their enemies, and for his un- 
wearied exertions in their behalf, his 
countrymen now consider Kudin as the 
heir presumptive of Quedah, Ac. and have 
accordingly bestowed upon him the style 
and appellation of Uajah Muda, by whicli 
he is now know'ii and addressed, while 
that of Tuanku is now discontinued. The 
Tuanku is now reported to be at Sing lira 
(or Sangora), witli a body of 5,000 men. 
At this place the Siamese had constructed 
three forts ; two of which have been lately 
demolished by Kudin, and the remaining 
one is soon expected to fall hy famine and 
disease. It is also stated, that amongst his 
other successes, Kudin lately had the good 
fortune to intercept thirty elepliants and 
their attendants, together with some trea- 
sure, on their way to LJllarglianoo to meet 
the rajah of Ligorc, who was then at that 
place awaiting their arrival to enable bim 
to return to Ligore. By this mishap his 
highness of Ligore has been compelled to 


defer his return to his own dominions, 
and is likely, if not particularly on the 
alert, to have a speedy and unpleasant visit 
from Kudin, who is now' only about six days* 
journey from Quedah, and who will doubt- 
less direct his attention to that quarter so 
soon as he has completed the reduction of 
the single remaining fort of the Siamese at 
Singura ; tlius there is every probability of 
the rajah of Ligore falling into his hands, 
when the same retribution may descend on 
his own head that he fully expected had 
fallen on Kudin. Such arc the proceed- 
ings of Tuanku Kudin for the last livo 
months ; which, if to be relied upon, there 
can be but little doubt that Quedah w'ill 
soon fall under his pow'er, and if so happy 
an event should happen, it is to Ijc hoped 
the government will not again interfere on 
behalf of the Siamese. Tuanku Soliman, 
who played so shuffling and shameful a 
part to his nephew Kudin in the late con- 
test, is reported to be a prisoner of the 
rajah of Ligore at Quedah, his neck graced 
with an iron collar, and his limbs with 
chains,— the fittest reward for a recreant 
Malay, and a traitor to his country. 

Since writing the above, our correspon- 
dent has learned that one of the three of 
Kudin's female attendants (who escaped 
with him from the fort of Quedah) has ar- 
rived at Penang, two days previously from 
Patani, and she reports not only of his be- 
ing in existence, but also of his having 
lately got married at that place^Sing. 
Chron, April 5, 


Malacta, 

Manifesto of the panghooloo of 

KANINO. 

A translation of a Malay document, 
drawn up by Housain ben Ismael cl Ilmu, 
at Nanitig, and dated the 27th Juinada, 
Acliecr, A.H. 1247 ( A.l). ISUl), in vin- 
dication of the I’diighooloo, appears in the 
Singapore Chronicle of February 9th, 
wherein it is described as “ a simple, 
though a faithful and explicit statement of 
the wrongs which the panghooloo of Na- 
ning has suftered at the hands of Mr, Ful- 
lerton, from whence arose the inuch-to-be- 
regretted warfare that has follow'ed.’* 

The document, after detailing the titles 
of “ the mighty chief, pre-eleclcd of Clod, 
Abiihaker, lord pangliooluo of the country 
of Nailing, the comforter of liis people in 
peace, the shediier of the blood of liis 
enemies, Ac,” proceeds to relate the 
transactions between the panghooloo and 
the Company, and the victory achieved by 
the Malay warriors, ** who triumpliantiy 
drove back the sepoy soldiers of Knlinga, 
with their chiefs and leaders, the pale- 
faced sons of Europe, retreating in fear 
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from the fury of the lions ^vhich they had 
rashly provoked,” 

The documents stale that Governor Ful- 
lerton, bcin{» desirous of annexing the 
country of Naning to the Company’s ter- 
ritories, wrote to the panghooloo, requiring 
his presence at Alalncca to ohtni?i from him 
a cession of the country, in order that he 
(the governor) might put a tax of one- 
tenth on the whole produce of the soil, 
which the Company pretended to claim as 
tlieir’s by treaty, and in order that “ the 
evil-doing subjects of the land should be 
punished according to English custom.” 
The panghooloo, “ mindful of former 
treaties with the Company,” replied to the 
governor, “ making it clear to him that no 
rule over the country of Naning belonged 
to the Company, and that the Company 
could claim nothing from the panghooloo, 
except such things as were arranged by 
treaty with Colonel Taylor, A. II. 

( A.l). 1801 ), being a complimentary pre- 
sent of paddy, fowls, eggs, and fruits, to 
be sent in ti.koti of good-will and friendly 
alliance with tlie Company, and to fce<l 
the white ollieers of the garrison,” the 
panghooloo was willing to continue to send, 
ill token of a friendly dis))osition. Appre- 
hending had intentions on the part of the 
Company, he would not go to Malacca. 
The document goes on ; — 

“ Whorerore should the servant of his 
highness, who is writing of these matters, 
relate the history of Naning from the first? 
lias it not lasted from the beginning of 
time? Is ancient custom, tlierefore, not 
to be respected? and is not a treaty a 
treaty? Is it not every where known, that 
from ancient times, when the I’ortugiiese 
people first came to Malacca, Naning was 
a country by itself and governed by its na- 
tive rulers, the face of a white man being 
then unknown in the land? Afterwards 
the Dutch came, and having driven away 
the Portuguese, took possession of Ma. 
lacca, hut still continued to respect the 
country of Naning, and enten'd into al- 
liance with the panghooloo, esteeming his 
friendship ; and, finally, it came to pass 
that a treaty ivas entered into by the for- 
mer panghooloo and the Dutch govern- 
ment, whereby it was for the first lime sti- 
pulated that the panghooloo of Naning 
should send every year a complimentary 
token of amity and good faith, such as was 
sent by the rajahs of other countries to the 
sultan of Johore, and by some to the king 
of Siam ; and the same treaty was likewise 
renewed and confirmed by Colonel Taylor, 
who governed for the Company in Malacca 
in their year 1802.” 

The writer then proceeds to state that 
nothing further was done, in respect of 
these aflfairs, for a short time ; but it was 
not the intention of the Company to remain 
quiet or shew regard to ancient anB esta- 
blislied custom ; and by and bye Mr. 


Churcli, of the Company’s service, came to 
Naning, being sent by the governor of 
Malacca to confer with the panghooloo, 
who courteously gave him audience at 
Sungy I’ettnh; and this deputy, being 
then asked why he had come thither, and 
having made known that the purpose of 
his coming was to take account of the 
number of people in the Naning country, 
“ his highness graciously acquiesced, and 
all the coinis(‘Ilors and chiefs assembled, 
with politeness and respect entered into 
conversation with this deputy of the Com- 
pany, who was a person of di*- erect am I 
rational manners, and possessed of much 
knowledge of all things;” that the pang- 
liooloo, being desirous that the Company 
should be satisfied, out of the itioiith of 
their oivn deputy, of tlie truth of the treaty 
with Colonel 'iaylor, did put into his 
hands the document itself, sealed with the 
seal of the Company, wliich, having read, 
Mr. Chnrcli returned to Malacca. “ Dur- 
ing this time,” the writer states, “ Gover- 
nor Fullerton was residing in Piilo Pe- 
nang; but shortly after that occurrence 
he came hark to Malacca, and having 
diligently nourislicd within his bowels the 
seeds of commotion, lie again wrote to our 
lord ]>finghuoicH) in a discourteous and iin- 
bcconUMg numner, saying, in haughty 
terms, his highness must jiersonally appear 
in Malacca. But what power is iu the writ- 
ing of a pen ? the words are not the roar of 
the lion, nor is a pen his crushing paw : and 
so his highness abode in his own house, 
under the shadow of the wings of security, 
and went on administering his own ulfairs, 
not heeding the imperious summons of the 
Company’s governor.” 

Then follows a long eulogium upon the 
panghooloo for liis ** wise, teni):erate, ami 
unwavering conduct,” and for liis display- 
ing “ a firm heart, not tossbe moved by the 
bigness of words, or iinnuinnerly proceed- 
ings,” which bold front, the writer seems 
to think, terrified Mr. Fullerton ; “ for,” 
he says, “ the said Governor Kohert I’lil- 
Icrton, having perceived that our lord 
panghooloo had girded his loins with tlic 
belt of resolution, at last remained quiet, 
and by and bye went away to Europe with- 
out doing any thing more in these matters, 
and saying nothing more about them ; by 
which conduct he made inanifest that it 
had pleased God not to take away all wis- 
dom from him.” 

•• After this,” continues the writer, 
** the Company made many changes in 
their government, and there was to be no 
longer any governor or judge in Malacca; 
and Mr. Robert Ibbctson, who for a long 
time had held a distinguished office in Pu- 
lo Penang, was to be the. bead resident in 
the straits ; and, irt consequence, the said 
Robert Ibbetson was from time to time in 
Malacca, going backwards and forwards 
to Singapore and Pulo Penang, and did 
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not send any letters or messenger to our 
panghooloo ; however, it came to pass tliat 
his highness, having resumed certain lands 
within his own jurisdiction, over which he 
had formerly deputed one fncliy Surin, 
this base-born son of a thief ran away to 
Malacca, and having arrived there ho sent 
in a petition to the Company, falsely assert- 
ing that the plantation belonged to him, and 
asking assistance from the Company to get 
it hack; and hearing this false account, 
the Company, having a disposition to bc- 
lii've whatever evil might be said of our lord 
paiigbotdoo, sent a letter desiring that the 
said Surin should liave the said (hirxun re- 
stored to him ; and to this letter Ids high- 
ness wrote in answer, saying Surin had no 
right to the ground, and that it was his 
own inheritanee, and asking what business 
bad the (Company with Ids affairs ? And, 
in this manner, the Company, having been 
tlisappointcd in all their attempts to obtain 
from oiir lord panghooloo any kind of 
token or acknowledgment of submission, 
and seeing that he did not bow Ids head to 
their authority, finally resolved to send a 
strong army into Naning, as afterwards 
came to be known. And thereupon our 
lord paiigliooloo, with the flames of whose 
anger the air becomes heated, called toge- 
ther Ids chiefs .and warriors from all quar- 
ters, and they came iii crowds like ants 
from their nests, and when all were assem- 
bled they covered a space of twenty fur- 
longs.” 

The document then details the military 
occurrences. The panghooloo made every 
sort of preparation ; and his eldefs, fierce 
as tigers, erected halterics ami fortified all 
the houses by wldcb tlie enemy must pass. 
Tlie Company’s army advanced to Kniama, 
“ their weapons shining resplendciUly, and 
their banners fluttering like the wings of a 
dragon.” Ouitlie fall of the pniiglimah, 
the (Company’s troops advanced further 
into the Nailing counlry, setting fire to 
houses and plundering the hen-coops of 
poor people, and losing many men. They 
were caught, bo says, in the toils of their 
<iwn rashness, for it wns the jiurpose.of the 
panghooloo to entice them into the heart of 
the country, and plant his warriors in tlieir 
rear and on all sides throughout ihe jungle, 
and to cut down a whole forest to cover 
the roads and to intercept their return to 
Malacca ; ami thus when the enemy had 
got to Mulagci, the troops of the pang- 
hooloo were already betwx’en them and 
Malacca. A party sent to obtain provi- 
sions was destroyed, and another advaiic- 
ing to join tlic main body, was driven 
back to Sutigy Pettali with loss. The 
main body, mean while, surrounded on all 
sides at Mulagci, without provisions, be- 
gan to retreat through the jungle, leaving 
their baggage in possession of the pang- 
houloo*s soldiers. - “ And forlliwitli they 
pursued the Company’s army, and from 


every part of the jungle our warriors pour- 
ed forth, firing and killing the enemy, who 
strewed the ground in numbers, while 
they inefrecfiially fired among the trees 
without hurting our people. And every 
where the guns of our warriors carried the 
sound of viclory to the ears of our lord 
panghooloo; and the Company’s army, 
going on in bcwdlderment and confusion, 
wherever they put their feet were piercccl 
with sharp hamhoo darts skilfully jilaccd 
in tlie ground hyoiir s.agacioiis chiefs, and 
they w'islied for tlie wings of butterflies 
that they might nut touch the earth with 
their feet; and in this condition the enemy 
came upon a fort, artfully concealed, in 
which numcM-oiis hr.ave warriors stood jirc- 
pared, and firing as they came near, niiin- 
hc^rsof them were killed in an inst.-mf, ami 
flicir carriages w'cre loaded with tin* miin- 
ber of their w'ounded. As they w.nlked 
along, their sepoys everyw’hcre trod upon 
sharp spikes, crying for the hcIi>‘of Ood, 
and tumbling into the earth among pit- 
falls ; there was uproar and conl'iision 
among their ranks, and their whole army 
had tlie appear.-ince of a mouse smoiIuTcd 
ill butter, every limb of the body having 
become useless. But, it was not the will 
of God that the enemy should he utterly 
destroyed, and one-half of their whole 
army having perished, the rest were per- 
mitted to reacli Sungy Petlah, wliere there 
was a house belonging to the Company, 
and a stockade, into which they retreated. 
And it pleased God to promote still 
further the success of our lord panghooloo, 
for again his valiant warriors enconntereil 
a baiul of sepoys at.tenried hy lOt) coolies, 
carrying provisions to the troops besieged 
at Stingy Pettah, and having killed many 
sepoys and coolies, the remainder fled, and 
all their supplies fell into the hands of our 
people.” 

At Siingy Pettali, the Company’s troops 
remained sliut up many days, till rein, 
forcemcnls arrived. “ And here the 
whole of the (^nnpany’s army rcinaiiiid 
besieged for .several days, and both sitles 
were iiuossanlly fighting; but the hearts of 
our warriors were elated, and their shots 
flew destructively among the enemy. 
And thus, having learned that they were 
cuntending against iiiviiicihle warriors, and 
losing all heart cn account of their de- 
plorable condition, the army of the Com- 
pany made preparations to retreat to Ma- 
lacca, aiifl secretly made their way out of 
their stucknde during the night tim ■; but 
our brave warriors shouting aloud and giv- 
ing the alarm, quickly pursued, and having 
entered the encampment of the enemy, they 
took many warlike stores and other articles 
which, they had liidtlen umlcr ground; so 
a dog hurieth a bone and thinketh not it 
shall he carried away. As deers arc hunt- 
ed down by the lion, nur valiant and vic- 
torious warriors rushed on in pursuit of 
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the enemy, and drove them far into the 
Company’s territory, nvhich flowed with 
tlieir blood ; and finally, under God and 
the prophet, it ivas the fortune of our war- 
riors to overthrow the band which protect, 
ed the guns of the enemy, and to capture 
their two large cannons of brass, which 
were triumphantly laid at the feet of our 
lord panghooloo, the elevated among 
princes ; and likewise our valiant warriors 
captured many buffaloes and horses belong- 
ing to the enemy, with a great quantity of 
iron shot, great and small, and numerous 
prisoners.” 

The aforegoing is a faithful abridg- 
ment of this curious state paper. We 
cannot coincide in opinion with the Singa- 
pore editor, that it is a simple, faitliM, 
and explicit statement of wrongs, and that 
** the writer of the narrative has not ex- 
aggerated in aught.” To us it appears a 
tissue of exaggerations and vague re- 
proaches, adapted merely to work upon 
the passions of the Malays. 


iiirtlina* 

KEriREMENT OF HOWQUA. 

Tlie Canton Megister confirms the state- 
ment, mentioned in our last number, of 
the retirement of Howqua from the hong. 
** Many cogent reasons,” it is observed, 
** might be assigned for this act. We 
have, however, reason to know that he has 
had the me.*isure in eonteinplation for some 
time past, and that lie has made arrange- 
ments for the disposal of the whole of his 
winter teas, by which be frees himself from 
many heavy charges to which he would be 
subjected by sliipping even a single chest ; 
it being a rule of the consu that any bong- 
merchant, abstaining entirely from foreign 
commerce, is exempt from all consu contri- 
butions.” 

DISTURBANCES IN THE NORTH. 

The “ disturbances,” to wiiich wo al- 
luded in our last, arose, according to fur- 
ther accounts received, from the inoun. 
tuineers who inhabit the northern frontier 
of Canton province, wliere it borders on 
Hoo-nan, a little more than 200 English 
miles from Canton. Tlicy are called, in 
contempt, by the Chinese lowlaiiders, 
Yaou jin, ‘ Dog-men,* a race of semi- 
human animals, who have tails. In the 
affair, in which they resisted the govern, 
ment troops, many lives, it is said, were 
destroyed; and, so long ago as the 11th 
February, an express arrived at governor 
Le*s, requiring assistance. He imme- 
diately ordered the general of San-kcang 
district to move forward with 500 men. 
This occurrence is similar to that which 
last year called for the personal presence • 


of the governor on the island of Hai-nan, 
when die Le-jin mountaineers descended 
to the lowlands.— Canfon jReg. JfarcA 8. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LUerary Loileryj^h. literary speculator 
has published proposals for a “ lottery to 
reward talent.” He invites students to 
send him parallels to cither of two lines he 
prints in his prospectus, accompanied by 
one macc, five candareens (about Is.), and 
he engages to decide the merits of each 
parallelism in open hall. The first prize 
is to be 120 dollars, the next 60, &c. 100 

are to receive one dollar eacli. Die hint 
might be taken by an European speculator. 

Chinese Junks » — Last year, of the Chi. 
ncse junks bound to and from Teen-tsin, 
more than one-half perished . — Canton lies. 
Mar. 8. 

Literary Examinatums.^~^Tihe Peking da* 
zette contains a representation from Wang- 
yun-kin, one of the censors of rites, stating, 
the scholars examined at the public exami- 
nations have been men of inferior talent 
and unacquainted with the classics ; hence, 
when they proceed to the place of examina- 
tion, tlwy craftily carry with them minia- 
ture editions of the classics with comments, 
that they may be able, when examined, to 
copy them : apd booksellers, with a view 
to profit, are multiplying these books with- 
out limit. These ore carried by the gra- 
duates in their botoms or their sleeves, 
and as, when that is the case, they fear 
being searched, when they answer to their 
names they do not walk on in regular and 
orderly succession, but, presuming on 
their number, oppose all control, and push 
forward with noise and violence. Owing 
to this, the essays written are not wholly 
the productions of the candidates them- 
selves, but are in great part mere copies 
from others. Die memorialist proposes 
that the booksellers should be compelled to 
burn all these miniature classics. Die 
following is the imperial reply “ with the 
vermilion pencil ; ** 

“ This description of evil and unworthy 
practices 1 have already heard of. If I 
stop at merely issuing prohibitions and re- 
quiring the sellers themselves to burn the 
books, it will still be done in name only 
without the reality. As to what shall be 
done, and what regulations shall be en- 
acted, with a view eternally to eradicate 
these illegalities and to reform the prac- 
tices of the students, let the ministers of 
the privy council confer with the tribunal 
of rites and censurate-general, and after 
careful and minute deliberation memorial- 
ize. Respect this !** 

Beggars . — During the first month of 
this year, upwards of one hundred and 
twenty beggars died about the streets of 
Canton, in consequence of the cold and 
yr^^Canton Reg* Mar. 8. 
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VINDICATION or MISSIONS IN THB SOUTH 
STAS. 

The directors of the London Missionary 
Society have printed ^ paper, containing a 
vindication and just appreciation of the So- 
ciety's missions in these seas; of which we 
subjoin the greater part. 

“ The great object," they observe, 

which, from tlieir first arrival in the 
islands until the present time, tlic mis- 
sionaries have sought to accomplish, has 
been the spiritual benefit of the inhabitants 
—their conversion to Christianity — pro- 
gressive sanctification, and meetness for the 
purity and enjoyment of the heavenly state. 
In subordination to this, a number of 
minor objects have engaged their attention. 
'4'hcir endeavours to improve the temporal 
circumstances of the people, to communi- 
cate the blessings of education, and to 
promote the increase of knowledge, have 
been pursued in conjunction with the more 
sacred duties of their vocation ; but, on 
account of the formidable diyicultics with 
which they have bad to contend, the pro- 
gress of tlie people has been less rapid than 
their friends have expected and desired, 
and the missionaries themselves have aimed 
to secure. They have, notwithstanding, 
solid and cheering grounds of encourage- 
ment ; though the most partial view of the 
progress of the mission must convince 
every individual, of ordinary discernment 
and candour, that the disadvantages under 
which the work has advanced have been of 
no ordinary kind. 

" One great Impediment to the out- 
ward prosperity of the people has been tlie 
difficulty of supplying those wants which 
a more regular and comfortable mode of 
life has introduced ; and in this respect 
they are placed in circumstances less 
favourable than those of the New Zea- 
landers and Sandwich Islanders. The 
adaptation of the soil and climate of tlie 
New Zealanders to tlie growtli of the 
tato, and the valuable timber and native 
flax, which are both indigenous, furnish to 
them the means of advantageous com- 
merce ; which the Sandwich islanders find 
in the sandal-wood, growing without cut- 
ture, in great abundance^ on their native 
mountains. But neither of these, nor any 
equivalent, is possessed by the inhabitants 
of Tahiti and the adjacent islands. The 
spontaneous productions of their country 
yield to them, with the exception of a few 
vegetables and the means of raising live- 
stock for tlie supply of shipping, no arti- 
cles of profitable barter with foreigners. 
The introduction of implements of iron, 
and of otiicr manufactures of civilized 
countries, so essential to the improvement 
of the people, having been in proportion to 
the returns which they were able to make, 
has been exceedingly limited. 


Another fertile source of difficulty 
has been found in their previous irregular 
and indolent habits of life. A state of so- 
ciety more dissolute and opposed to steady 
application and industry, than that which 
prevailed among them prior to their renun- 
ciation of idolatry, cannot well be ima- 
gined ; and although the general and out- 
ward operation of those propensities, which 
heathenism had nurtured and matured, 
was restrained, almost universally, when 
the islanders first professed Christianity, 
numbers w'crc influenced only by the ex- 
citement of feeling, in favour of the new 
religion, which then appeared to pervade 
all classes, and have remained destitute of 
every thing connected with Christianity, 
excepting its name. These afterwards 
found, as might be expected, their former 
inclinations too strong to be restrained by 
the feeble resistance w'hich public opinion 
interposed ; and though they did not revive 
the worship of the idols or the cruelties of 
human tincrifiee, they returned, in a great 
degree, to their former indolence and 
vices. 

“ To enable a people, whose resources 
scarcely ever exceeded the demand for the 
supply of their daily wants, to obtain the 
means of realizing the conveniences and 
comforts of comparatively>civi1ized life— 
to induce them to substitute kindness for 
the most relentless cruelly — integrity and 
virtue, for the practice of every degree of 
iniquity and fraud — and habits of persever- 
ing application and industry, for a life of 
perpetual idleness and change — was part of 
the work which the missionaries attempt, 
ed ; and in which, though, as already no- 
tic^, in very many Instances they have 
met with bitter disappointment, they have, 
in others, been cheered with the most en- 
couraging success, 

** Ibat a number of the natives are still 
ignorant and improvident, vicious and in- 
dolent, and consequently destitute of the 
means of personal and domestic comfort, 
and that some exhibit all the deformity of 
iniquity which European profligacy has 
engrafted on tlieir aboriginal vices, is not 
denied ; and the fearful extent to which 
this would have prevailed, but for the con. 
servative influence of Christianity, cannot 
well be imagined. Yet the entire commu- 
nity is not composed nf such individuals 
as some, who, in their claims to veracity, 
draw largely on the credulity of their rea- 
ders, would have us believe ; nor do they 
form the majority, any more than the most 
abandoned and profane may be said fairly 
to represent other communities in which 
Christianity is professed. 

** Indolence, from the force of habit, 
and the warmth of the climate, &c., is still 
one of the'greatest barriers to the rapid im- 
provement of their temporal circumstances ; 
but it is not too much to affirm that the 
average amount of labour is double, 'and. 
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in lAany instance^, four times greater,- than 
it was wliile they were heathens. More 
land is cultivated ; and a number of arti- 
cles, useful to the natives, and valuable in 
barter witli foreigners, have been added to 
those formerly grown in the islands. 
Among these may be mentioned — without 
enumerating several kinds of edible roots, 
vegetables, and fruits — a superior sort of 
cotton, cofTec, indigo, and Indian corn, 
'file latter, it is true, has not been culti. 
vated to any great extent, but is now to be 
found among the productions of the 
islands. 

“ The attempts to introduce the manu- 
facture of cotton have not succeeded so 
well as was anticipated; neither have they 
entirely failed: a number of the natives, 
it is stated by the missionaries, are capable 
ofsijinning tlte cotton grown in the islands, 
and weaving it into cloth. The people at 
some of the stations have also been taught 
to make soap and salt, to prejiare tobacco, 
and to manufacture sugar : though these 
articles have as yet been prod need , only in 
small quantities, it is probable, that, as 
tlie population increases, and thc'ir habits 
become more industrious, they will here, 
after be furnished in far greater abundance ; 
and may become valuable commodities of 
trade fur articles of apparel or other Kuro- 
pcaii manufactures. Besides a knowledge 
of ropc.making, turnery, carpentering, 
and the art of working in iron (in which a 
number liave made a creditable proficiency, 
and some have been employed by ICuro- 
pcan traders, and at regular monthly 
wages, as smiths), the preparation of lime, 
and the construction of more neat and 
comfortable dwellings, they have been in- 
structed in the art of boat and ship-huild- 
ing after the European manner : this last, 
being a species of occupation peculiarly 
suited to their circumstances and taste, has 
been followed with great avidity; and, 
though attended wdih some failures, as 
was to be apprehended from the paucity of 
materials for their construction, and scanty 
means of keeping them in pruhtable em- 
ploy, the natives have exhibited a degree 
of improvement which has excited the ad. 
miration of many, and convinced all who 
have compared tlicir present vessels with 
those which they formerly used-^that they 
possess abilities, and arc capable of a mea- 
sure of perseverance, whicli warrant the 
anticipation of very respectable attainments 
in this valuable branch of practical know- 
ledge. The missionaries were the first to 
teach them this art ; and to tlicir enter- 
prise, and the labours of those whom they 
have employed, they arc chiefly, if not 
entirely, indebted for their means of sub- 
sequent improvement. 

** The diflSculties which attended their 
improvement, by means of education^ have 
been equal to those which have retarded 
tbeiT outward prosperity : tlie same natural 


indolence and restlessness of disposition, 
which rendered ' them so averse to steady 
labour, with the spade, the saw, or the 
hammer, made the confineineiit and appli- 
cation requisite to acquire even the flrst 
rudiments of education equally irksome. 
These diflicultics thd.patience and perse- 
vcrance of the missionaries have, in a 
great measure, overcome; and, without 
entering into details, it may be confidently 
stated, that, throughout the Georgian and 
Society Islands, w'ith the exception of 
those who are in the early stages of child- 
hood, and those who were far advanced in 
years when Christianity w'as generally pro. 
fessed, and perhaps even without these 
exceptions, the majority of the inhabitants 
are able to read all the books wliicli exist 
in tbeir language. 'Diat language, it will 
be remembered, the missionaries had flrst 
to acquire — to construct its frame-work 
from the very foundation — arrange it in 
regular order — ami present it in a written 
form to the people; w ith scarcely any aid 
besides what they derived from the fre. 
qucntly uncertain and perplexing oral 
explanations of the natives, to whom, at 
the time, the design and use of Idlers was 
utterly incomprehendhle. 

“ The labours of the prinlin^-pres^cs in 
the islands qre increased, and become 
every year more imjwrtant. They are su- 
perintended by tlie missionaries at the sta- 
tions in which tluy are established, but 
worked by native printers, who have been 
taught to perform with credit and despatch 
the mechanical part of the operation. By 
these means the demand of the original 
mission is supplied ; and books are also 
furnished, wiili eomi)aralive facility, for 
the use of the inhabitants of the numerous 
and populous islands among which the na- 
tive teachers arc labouring : the extent to 
ivhicli this is done will appear from the 
circumstance that Mr. Darling, during a 
recent voyage to the islands in the south 
and east of Tahiti, distributed books to 
upwards of a thousand applicants in three 
islands only ; and IMr. 13ur If observes, in 
communications recently received, that, 
before commencing liis voyage to the west, 
he had printed 8,000 copies of a small 
book in the Uarotoa dialect, a scries of 
arithmetical tables for the use of the schools, 
and an edition of 13,000 copies of an ele- 
mentary work for tlic use of the out-sta. 
tions connected with the Leeward Islands; 
these had been completed during the year 
ending December 1831. 

Schools are still maintained and regu- 
larly attended both by adults and children, 
though not so punctually as flrst, espcc- 
cially by the children. On the part of the 
adults and many of the children this arises 
from the necessity which, tlicy now find of 
devoting a greater portion of tlicir time to 
the cultivation of their lands, or from their 
natural opposition to the moral principles 
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inculcated in tlie instructions wliich they 
receive. The irregular attendance of the 
children is soinetiincs occasioned by their 
accompanying their parents to their planta- 
tions; but chiefly by their impatience of 
continuance at one occupation fur any 
length of time — their love of rambling— 
their native indolence, fostered by the 
warmth of climate— tlie facility with which 
the bare means of subsistence may be ob- 
tained — and the inclination niaiiifested by 
numbers of them towards tiie habits of dis- 
sipation, which so many efforts have re- 
cently been made to revive in tlie islands. 

** It now only remains to notice the 
slate of religion in the several churches and 
among the people generally. To under- 
inine and destroy religion, the preserva- 
tion of which, ill its purity and efficacy, 
has been attended with the greatest difficul- 
ties, the enemies of the mission have put 
forth their most determined efforts : hence 
the misrepresentations, tending to invali- 
date the evidence of its reality and effects, 
which have been most frequently and in- 
dustriously circulated. That attention to 
the observances of religion and a regard to 
its precepts in the ordinary affairs of life, 
are not so general and conspicuous as they 
were immediately after the first reception 
of the Gospel by the people, has been re- 
peatedly stated. The profession of religion 
— endeavours to learn to read — and the 
possession of a copy of such portions of the 
Scriptures as were printed in their lan- 
guage, were, at that time, with a few' so- 
litary exceptions, universal ; theft, licen- 
tiousness, drunkenness, and other crimes 
were, for a time, either discontinued or 
carefully concealed ; the habit of private 
prayer and domestic worship was uniform 
and generally maintained ; on the Sahhath 
there was a total cessation from all kinds of 
secular employment, and an appropriation 
of the hours of the day to reading and reli- 
gious services. Society appeared, at the 
time, in a state in w'liieh it is presumed it 
had seldom been seen, even in^ com muni- 
ties where far greater advantages have heeii 
enjoyed; but it would have been folly to 
suppose that all was what it appeared to 
be ; many, undoubtedly, from a variety of 
considerations, and others without const* 
dering the subject at all, declared them, 
selves Christians; numbers wore the mask 
of religion— professed what they did not 
fgel — publicly abstained from vices, a de- 
sire for the gratification of which they still 
cherished — and practised observances in 
which inwardly they felt no pleasure. But 
this state of things, to whatsoever anticipa- 
tions it might give birth, could not last ; 
some hastily threw off the disguise ; others 
retained it for a longer time ; until numbers 
have shewn that their Christianity was 
Dotliing more than empty form. But, 
though all this has occurred, there were 
from the first a goodly number, who acted. 
AdatJ6ur,'S. S. Vol.D.No.34. 


from the firm conviction of thefr judgment 
and the strong bias of tlieir afiections— 
who were moved by pure and scriptural 
motives — and who, from the influence of 
that divine benediction to which they as- 
cribe the first change in their minds, have 
notwithstanding all the contempt and re- 
proacli which has been heaped on them by 
the malice of ungodly men, and all the 
violence oP temptation by W'hicli they have 
been assailed, and all the natural imper. 
fections of character, remained steadfast in 
the ways of religion ; and have maintained 
their profession, unshaken and unsullied 
by the heresies which have risen to perplex, 
and the pollutions with which it has been 
sought to inundate, tlie germs of virtue 
which Christianity had implanted in the 
bosoms of many of the people. 

“ Those whose religion is, we have rea- 
son to believe, grounded in principle, now 
form a distinct class; and, though .they 
compose but a minority of the entire po- 
pulation, yet those who profess Chris- 
tianity, and regard most of its outward 
observances, still con.stitute a great ma- 
jority over those who have cast off all re- 
gard to its requirements and sanctions. It 
is not from the parties who remain in 
Christian fellowship, and manifest by their 
general deportment their attachment to the 
Gospel, tiiat those who decry the religion 
of the islanders adduce their examples of 
defective Christian character; hut from 
those who have cast off the wholesome re- 
straints on vice wliich that Gospel imposes, 
and who arc drawn together at the several 
ports visited by shipping: at these places 
persons of the latter de.scription abound 
more than in any other; iioliiing, there, 
fore, can be more unjust than to 
exhibit the proceedings, to wliich they 
are oAen incited and encouraged hy their 
visiters, as a specimen, not only of the ge- 
neral conduct of the population, but of the 
inemhers of the Christian churches. 

“ Within the last few years the people 
have been exposed to another ureater cause 
of demoralization — the importation of 
J.'irge quantities of spirituous liquors, which 
have been retailed in the different settle- 
ments. 'i'he baneful effects of this on a 
people among whom intoxication was for- 
merly one of their most easily- besetting 
sins, cannot be described ; and we cun 
conceive few causes likely to occasion 
greater sorrow to the missionaries or dis- 
tress to the churches. 

** Jjastly, the agitation and irregularl- 
ties, inseparable from civil war, have, dur. 
ing the last year, prevailed in both clusters 
of the islands ; and have not only excited 
painful apprehensions of outrage and vio- 
lence, but have interrupted for a time, at 
some of the stations, the attendance on the 
schools, and on the meaus of public Chris- 
tian instruction. These calamities have 
ceased; tranquillity was restored when' the 

(L) 
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latest accounts from the islands were sent 
away, and the schools were again in regu- 
lar operation in the Windward Islands. In 
tlie Leeward, one of the missionaries, who 
had been obliged to leave liis station for a 
time, was about to resume his labours; 
although apprehensions were still enter- 
tained, with regard to these islands, that 
the peace there prevailing might again be 
disturbed. 

“ The annexed census of two of the sta- 
tions, which is extracted from the recent 
communications of the missions, will shew 
very nearly the proportion, which those 
who have by baptism made a profession of 
religion and those who are united in 
church- fellowship, bear to the entire po- 
pulation of the respective stations; and 
are, prob.'tbly, not ina]>plicable to the other 
stations in the islands. 


In church fellowship 7'2 

Children of parents^ 

profcssiii!' C'hris- I 

tiariity who have | 

been baptized ^ 

Ditto of iinbap-1 __ 
tized parents • - / 


lirnOKR FOfNT. 

hleii. Worn. Boys. Girls. Tot. 


1 

•li« 

. (51 . 


— ..12.1 ..1*24 


14:t 
. ;i4Jl 
. 252 

247 


124 


" In the islands there were, when the 
latest accounts were sent away, 39 stations 
—14 missionaries— 2 artisans — 50 native 
teachers — 37 schools — 7,000 scholars— 39 
congregations, the average attendance at 
which was 22,000— and 20 churches, con- 
taining .3,371 members.” 

The directors conclude : notwithstand- 
ing nil the attempts which have been made 
to bring discredit on the mission, by pre- 
ferring vague and sweeping charges against 
the missionaries, and by representing the 
conduct of those of the natives who do not 
profess to observe the requirements of reli- 
gion, who arc the greatest pests of society 
and sources of continual grief to the mis- 
sionaries and the pious part of the com- 
munity, as applicable to the whole popu- 
lation to the members of the churches, 

as well as tluMiiost abandoned — the intelli- 
gent Christian will regard the corainence- 
incnt and the progress of the w'ork of God 
in the South S<.*as ns demonstrating most 
unequivocally the wisdom and goodness of 
the Most High : he will admit the strong 
claims which the missionaries and the na- 
tive churches have to the confidence and 
sympathy of the ministers and churches 
of Britain,’* 


Total .... 1 , 1 1 .*) 

HAWKIS TOWN. 

Men. Worn. Boys. Girls. Tot. 
Church rrwsmbers • .l.'io . . i;i 7 371 ; 

Adults*. 2.12 .. 17(5 4 nH 

^mi^yichiuiTcn - - ..411 .*27.5 .. (m 

Unbap- /Adults.. 31« .. 80 apo 

tlzetl. \ Children — * . — ■ • .04 . . 29 . . 83 

" Total .... l,f>4»1 

” TTIie members of the churches, so far 
as information has been received, arc in- 
telligent, industrious, exemplary, and sin- 
cere. llicy have to contend against the 
sinful inclinations of their own hearts; 
they are exposed to the reproacli of their 
own countrymen, whose conduct appears 
in humiliating contrast with their own, 
and many snares are laid for them ; they 
arc, also, the objects of ridicule, contempt, 
and misrepresentation, from the irreligious 
by whom they are visited ; and it is pain- 
ful to be unable to resist the impression, 
that the majority of those who visit them 
have no strong prepossession in favour of 
religion. 

" The defections which have occurred 
have not, it is presumed, rendered the 
missionaries less circumspect in their pro. 
ceedings, nor less careful in their endea. 
vours to ascertain the suitableness of those 
thus received into Christian fellowship; 
yet, besides 216 iiulividuals, who were 
united to the churches in the oiit>stations 
among the Austral Islands during the past 
year, the accounts received within that 
peri^ report the addition of 355 to the 
churches previously established at the seve- 
ral stations. 


^UiStralASta. 

NEW SOLTII WALES. 

LAW, 

Supreme Court ^ March 9. — ro!<;nanfl %*. 
Kentish* This was an action for a libel, 
brought by Mr. Geo. Louis Poignnnd, 
attorney of the court, against Mr. Na- 
thaniel Liscombe Kontisli, of Parramatta. 
The libel, which was contained in a parn- 
plilet, circulated by the defendant, in spite 
of the refusal of the booksellers of Syd- 
ney to issue it, arose out of some profes- 
sional and pecuniary transactions between 
the parties, in which the defendant was 
summoneddbefore the Court of Reejuests, 
for 19 .?. 8(/., the amount of a bill for 
business done by the plaintiff. The libel 
imputed to the plaintifF was an attempt to 
rob the defendant of thi^ sum, and con. 
duct for which he deserved to be struck off 
the rolls. The damages were laid at 
^€500. 

The assessors found a verdict for tlic 
plaintiff', damages ^.50, to which the 
plaintiff relinquished his claim, his object 
being merely to vindicate his character. 

April 14 . — Mutiny of seamen. Jacob 
Anderson and 13 other seamen were in- 
dicted under the llth and 12th Will. III. 
for a revolt on board the Isabella, convict- 
sliip, on the voyage from London to this 
colony. A disposition to revolt on the 
part of the convicts, 220 in number, was 
discovered prior to leaving England in 
November, and they were double-ironed. 
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On the 6tli February, Ander^n refused 
.to obey an order, and was sent upon tlie 
poop, when the whole of the sailors came 
to his rescue and refused to work the ship. 
Some of the men returned to their duty ; 
the rest were put in irons, and the ship 
was navigated by the officers, hoys, sol- 
diers and some of the convicts, during the 
rest of tiic voyage. 

The jury found all the prisoners 
of a revolt. 

MISCELLAKF.OUS. 

Savings* Bank . — A l)ill has been intro- 
duced into the Council, to establisli a sav- 
ings* bank. 

Hoad Gangs , — Tlic Sj/dnrt/ Gazelle t of 
INIarcb (>, contains an article upon the con- 
dition of prisoners in road gangs, who, in 
remote stations, are represented to be very 
ill-treated. — “The overseers of these re- 
mote parties have a despotic power, which 
is often arbitrarily exercised ; unlettered 
men for the most part, eight out of ten can 
scarcely write their names ; and extreme 
ignorance engenders, in too many instan- 
ces, a line of conduct revolting to feelings 
of humanity ; and when under a colour of 
justice the neighhoiiring bench is called on 
to award punishment for alleged miscon- 
duct, a sbamcfid violation on the part of 
the accu.sers of truth, and a total disregard 
of the moral obligation of an oath, cha- 
racterise the proceedings. The declara- 
tion commonly made by overseers, that 
they will never allow a man whom tliey 
bring to court * to brat them,* implies, 
what is literally the case, that if swearing 
truth only will not ensure punishineiiC, 
exaggeration of the charge beyond the 
fact will be resorted to.** 'J’lic following 
picture of what has been the condition of 
those wretched persons is appalling ; — 
“ Ordinary authorised punishments were 
only secondary to those practised by the 
overseers, who could witness the convul- 
sions of their naked, famished, dejected 
fellow -creatures, when suspended by one 
wrist from an iron ring, or by both hands 
handcufied across a beam six ieet from the 
ground, until the circulation of the blood 
was cliecked and the victims sank into in- 
sensibility, with malicious grins of satis- 
faction, and jibe and joke upon the ad- 
mirable expedient of ' hanging tliem up 
to dry.* There was no arbitrator in tliesc 
cases — no one to whom an appeal could bo 
made, until an officer should visit the 
gang, and then woe to the wretch who 
should dare to vent his sense of injury. 
If he was suspected of being likely to 
complain, he would forthwith be de- 
nounced as a * lawyer,* and, to use their 
own phrase, * snatched’ before the officer. 
The first charge being mode by tlie over- 
seer, his defence would not be listened to, 
and an additional bonus of fifty lashes from 
him, by way of compensation. These 


lasbes were invariably administered accord- 
ing to the wish of the accuser, the flagcl- 
kitor, with a wink, enquiring if the flog- 
ging was to be given in * currency or ster- 
ling ;* a denomination distinguisiiing the 
grades of severity. Upon many this tor- 
ture was periodically inflicted at the rate 
of fifty or seventy- five per w'cek, until de- 
sertions w'erc induced, re-captures and sub- 
sequent repetitions of the 'cat- o’-nine-tails/ 
till many became moving masses of putre- 
faction, deprived of even the indulgence of 
water to cK anse their festering hacks; chain- 
ed to the ground at night in the' lock-up,* 
without a hhitikef, in the de])th of winter, for 
a month at a time ; their scanty provisions 
not unfrequeiitiy cribbed and purloined 
till It was reduced to a nominal issue, 
served to lliciii raw, without means to cook 
it; not allowed shelter in the day-time; 
knocked down with an axc-hatidlc, or any 
such weapon at hand, if a murmur es- 
caped them ; no respite from work per- 
mitted; till death, desperation, the gal- 
lows, or a penal settlement, closed the 
wretched scene.** 

Floods . — The floods have committed 
dreadful liavnck on the hanks of Hunter’s 
Kiver. The little hut rapidly improving 
town of Maitland has hccti almost swept 
away. At Paterson’s Plains, the flood 
was the largest since the foundation of the 
settlement, full 5 feet higher than that of 
last May. Such was the extent of the 
inundation that a l)oat loaded with flour 
was sent from the Paterson to Maitland, 
across the l>ush. 

Steam Navigatixm. — Wc are happy to 
understand that both the steam-boats em- 
ployed in the Hunter’s River trade answer 
very well. We now want another to run 
between this and Hobart Town, one to 
Launceston, and one to Parramatta, a 
channel being cut through the rock at Rod 
Bank fur the latter . — Sifdncy Gaz, April 10, 

Advance of Landed Property cir- 
cumstance in the progress of New South 
Wales has excited more astonishment than 
the great and rapid advance of landed pro- 
perty in and about its metropoli.s. Ten 
years ago, a person wishing to build had 
only to signify his wdsli to the authorities, 
and obtain an allotment for nothing ; and 
even for some years after it had been offi- 
cially notified that the crown had no more 
land to dispose of, allotments not situated 
in the heart of the town might he pur. 
chased for the most paltry sums. Within 
the last three or four years, however, a 
change has taken place — ‘a change so 
great, so sudden, so unexpected, that 
it seems as if brought about by some of 
the famous spells of the " Arabian Nights.** 
The mostout-of-thc-way, rugged, good- 
for-nothing strips have started up into va- 
luable properties, and arrogantly claimed 
to be worth their hundreds of pounds ; 
while those seated in great thoroughfares 
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or OD tho bankH of any part of the harbour, 
-have rivalled, in the prices they have com- 
manded, the precious inches of Fleet- 
street or Cheapside. In fact, during the 
depression caused by the late drought, the 
'Only substantial property in the colony, 
convertible iiitp its worth in cash, were 
houses and land in Sydney. They never 
drooped-~they always found a quick sale 
and liberal purchasers. — Idii/. Ajtriin* 

Bwke, the Bushra?iger.-^The notorious 
bushranger, Burke, was executed at Ap- 
pin, on the 14th March. He evinced 
great hardihood, miscalled firmness. In 
bis address to the spectators, he said that 
*• he felt no regret at leaving this world, 
but htd great fears for his safett^ in the 
next.** 

Dr. Lang. — The " Proceedings of the 
Legislative Council'* on the 15th March, 
contain the following notificc^ition : — 

That Ilis Excellency the Governor be 
requested to coiniuunicate to the Right 
Hon. the Secretary of State, the opinion 
of this Council, that the charges against 
the Protestant Episcopal Clergy of the 
Colony, contained in the letter addressed 
by Dr. Lang to Viscount Goderich, were 
unfounded and unwarrantable^ and that 
tlie publication of the same was a highly 
improper and censurable act.’* 

The charges referred to were contained 
■in a paragraph of a letter on the subject of 
Emigration to this Colony, addressed by 
Dr. L. to Lord Goderich, in December 
1830. 

Dr. Lang appears to have been In hot 
water for some time past, respecting his 
college (the Australian) ; in the course of 
his controversies, he attacked the church 
and school corporation and the episcopal 
clergy. Dr. Lang is a presbyterian. 

St/dfiey College. — A meeting of (he pro- 
prietors of Sydney College was held on 
the 26th March, to consider of the expe. 
diency of applying to government for 
pecuniary assistance, which had been 
granted to the Australian College, under 
the erroneous impression (it is alleged) 
that that was the only or chief scholastic 
institution. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

M1SCET.LAKEOU3. 

The jiborigines^^yic have to notice, in 
terms of reprehension, the practice adopted 
by the government towards the captured 
aborigines now in Launceston. From 
motives of economy, we suppose, the 
rations supplied to the sable captives is 
only one pound of bread and one pound 
of meat per diem. The result is, that 
they grow discontented, and have lately 
been supplied by private means witli just 
M much more as the government allow- 
aniSiv V This is radically wrong. If it, be 
arlslw^'‘that the blacks, when captured. 


should be kept in a state of subordination, 
they must be well supplied with food, 
otherwise they will always be discontented 
and t'’oul)lcsome.— Launcer/on jidverlizer^ 
Feb. 15. 

The same paper of March 3 4, enquires 
w'hat government intends to do with the 
blacks at Great Island, who had been in a 
state of disturbance by reason of the mis- 
conduct of a boat’s crew to their girij; whe- 
ther they arc to be prisoners of war, or 
schooled into habits of industry ? 'I'liis 
point ought to have been settled before- 
hand. 

Cojiimunicalion with India.— •Hie Ho- 
bart Town Courier states that a steam- 
vessel, of 450 tons burthen, was fitting out 
at Calcutta with passengers for Hobart 
Town, and to continue a regular packet 
between these colonies and India, touch- 
ing at Sw'an River and Spencer’s Gulf. 

Price of Labour . — We have frequently 
predicted that the extdttionate wages de- 
manded by labourers w'ould work its own 
cure; which seems about to he verified. 
In New South Wales the number of emi- 
grant labourers, freed men, and the Aus- 
tralian Company’s indented servants, who 
have completed their engagements, has 
caused such a dearth of employment, that 
labourers of all descriptions are coming 
down to this island.— //oioiccsiua Adver- 
lizevy Mar. 21. 

His Excellency Lieutenant Governor 
Arthur recently ordered the Surveyor 
General FrankJand to despatch a gentle- 
man of his de{i«rtmcnt, properly equipped 
and supplied, to puss from Lake Echo to 
the Western Coast of the Island, in order 
to ascertain the features of the country in 
that direction ; and to make certain other 
observations. This duty w'as confided to 
Mr. Assistant Surveyor Sliarland, and be 
has performed it in a manner reflecting 
great credit upon himself. He had to 
undergo great fatigue and much privation, 
particularly when in the neighbourhood 
of Macquarie Harbour, where he made 
the Western Coast, and although at times 
knee deep in snow, yet he forbore to make 
fires, lest such should attract notice, and 
draw upon him and bis little party visitors 
not of the most agreeable-' description. 
Wc have only now to state, that Mr. 
Sliarland has succeeded in making most 
irnportaitt discoveries, particularly of the 
satisfactory fact, that to the westward of 
the nineteen lagoons, out of which he 
found the principal branch of the Der- 
went to How, and near the Frenchman’s 
Cap, there are millions of acres of the 
finest land, watered abundantly, and pos- 
sessing many other important advantages 
to new settlers. Mr. Sliarland also dis- 
covered a beautiful lake of large extent ; 
and upon tlie whole, his excursion has 
been most satisfactory in every considers, 
tion.— Co/antial Times, AprU 2. 
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The New Colony <U Sjwncer's Gulf , — 
The papers of this island announce some 
'departures for the new colony of ** South- 
ern Australia,” which, it appears, is to 
be at Port Lincoln. 

The Press. On the 7th of March the 
lirst Government Gazette was published at 
Sydney, in a small folio of four pages ; it 
is entitled the New South Wales Govern* 
merU Gazette, and contains only govern, 
ment notices and advertisements. It is 
printed (under a contract, made by ten- 
der) at the Sydney Gazette press, which, 
transfers the olHcial mutter, in the same 
type, into its columns, and thus continues 
to be the vehicle of uflicial notifications. 

SWAN RIVER. 

We have lately conversed with a gentle- 
man who has visited the new settlement at 
Swan River ; and certainly he does give a 
most deplorable picture of the state of that 
young colony. Much, however, must be 
allowed for the feelings of disappointed 
colonists. The history of colonization is 
almost uniform in describing the suffer- 
ings and privations of the first settlers.— 
Sydney Gazette, March 8. 

Large exports of corn, flour, and pro. 
visions, for this settlement, are reported 
in the Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land 
papers. 

Private letters have been received in Lon- 
don, dated in April, whence it would appear 
that the settlers have surmounted the diffi- 
culties arising from want of provisions, 
which, however, continue dear. Flour 
sold at Is. per lb. Potatoes the same. 
S ilt beef Is. 8d. per lb. Peer i2s. per quart, 
llutter *2s, 2(1. per lb. Slop shoes £l. 5s. 
tlie pair. Cotton prints ds. and 4s. a 
yard. The harvest had, however, proved 
f<ivuural>le, and much grain had been got 
in. Houses were multiplying at Perth 
end Frecinantle. The natives had been 
very troublesome, and had killed six or 
seven, and speared as many more, of the 
settlers who had ventured into the interior 
unarmed. The latter were determined to 
make a severe example in retaliation, and 
tlie coiiseqfOcnce will be a native war. 


inflaurtttu0. 

Through the medium of the Cape of 
Good Hope papers, advices have been re- 
ceived from Mauritius to the 16th of May. 
The excitement which prevailed tliere at 
tlie date of the last letters, on the subject 
of the order in council for the regulation 
of slave labour, had subsided ; but the 
consequences of that excitement, to a 
certain extent, still remained. It is stated 
that the commercial credit of the Isle of 
France had become so paralyzed, that, in 


the early part of May, an application was 
made to the governor. Sir Charles Colville, 
to authorize the suspension of all com- 
mercial payments for three months ; but 
that on a representation being made, by 
some of tlie more solid houses, of the 
danger of such a step, the governor very 
properly refused to accede to the request. 
•-^London Paper. 

The new state of public feeling in the 
colony, is gradually developing itself by 
the additions to the periodical press. A 
new journal of the liberal complexion has 
appeared, entitled Le Cerneeny ou Petite 
"Revue Africaine, 

A Government Order announces the ap- 
pointment of a Council of Government, 
nominated by the Governor, and com- 
posed of certain officers of the crown and 
of an equal number of other persons taken 
from the chief landed proprietors and 
principal merchants of the Colony. The 
council consists of fourteen persons. 

The Mauritius Bank has completed the 
subscriptions and received three-fifths of 
the capital, and it has thereby been placed 
in a situation to commence operations, and 
it has accordingly commenced them from 
tlie 18th of January. The Colonial Se- 
cretary has directed that the notes of tho 
bank should be received in all the public 
chests. 


Tlie fiftl) and sixth bulletins of the ar- 
my of Ibrabim Pacha announce fur. 
tlier successes of the Egyptian arms. The 
former, dated the. 7th July, contains the 
details of a battle near Homs, with the 
governor of Aleppo and Seraskier, Ma. 
homed Pasha, who had under him eight 
other pashas of three tails, and a force 
computed at nearly 25,000 men, 10,471 
of whoih were regulars. * Tlie success of 
the Egyptian troops was complete. TIio 
Seraskier fled with the wreck of bis army 
(not more than 1,500 regulars) towards 
Hama, 2,000 were put to the sword and 
2,500 taken prisoners by the Egyptians, 
who lost 102 killed and 162 wounded. 
The cannon (21 pieces), ammunition, 
tents and provisions of the enemy, and 
papers (including many confidential let- 
ters and documents), were left behind by 
the Seraskier in his flight, and captured. 
A report ironi Ibrahim Pasha himself, ap- 
pended to the bulletin, states: — ** 1 have 
never witnessed such a defeat as that 
which has been just experienced by the 
enemyj nor do 1 hesitate in asserting, 
that 200,000 or 300,000 similar troops 
would not cause me the least anxiety. 
By God’s help, we will ever chastjse such 
fellows wherever they may fall in our way. 
The prisoners have been sent to St. Jean 
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ivliere the Divan Effendi has re- 
ceiv^ orders to enroll those who are will- 
ing to enter our army, and to send to tlieir 
homes or into Egypt such as may be de- 
sirous of going thither.*' 

The sixth bulletin is dated the 11th 
July, and states tltat on tlie 9th the army 
left Homs in pursuit of the army, crossed 
the Orontes, picking up G of the 1 1 can- 
non carried off' by the Seraskicr. The 
panic of the enemy carried them on with- 
out their daring to enter Hama, whilst the 
Arab tribe of Aiu'/cs,* availing them- 
selves of their disordered state, fell sud- 
denly on the fugitives, killing a great 
number. On the 10th July, Ihrahiin 
Pasha entered the town of llama. At a 
short distance from Hama, the Egyptians 
found the remaining five pieces of ord- 
nance not yet taken frotii the enemy, as 
well as the rest of their tents and provi- 
sions. 

Ibrahim's army was to move towards 
Aleppo on the 1 1th. 

The Porte's tenure of this important 
province seem very insecure. 

More recent accounts confirm the re- 
port that Aleppo is in the possession of 
the Egyptian army, and it is even said, 
Antioch and Alexandretta. Aleppo fell 
on the 15th July ; the inhabitants refused 
to admit the troops of Hussein Pasha, or 
supply him with provisions. The Turkish 
army is represented to be retreating pre- 
cipitately, miserably thinned by want of 
provisions, cholera, and desertion. Hus- 
sein Pasha, its commander, is now de- 
clared incapable, and the command is to 
be given to llcdsliid Pasha. Ueinforce- 
raents arc on the march to the Turkish 
army. 


The successes in Syria have caused 
much joy at Alexandria. A regular daily 
post, by dromedaries, from Syria, has been 
established ever since the invasion of the 
latter country. The army of Ibrahim was 
believed to be in occupation of Aleppo, 
at the date of the last advices, 25th July, 
and master of the country. The Turks 
are said to have made a desperate resist- 
ance, but to have been at length over, 
powered by the superior numbers and mi- 
litary skill of their adversaries. Die 
Turkish fleet was on the 9th July at 

V This Arab tribe is one of those amongst whom 
the Sultan has ordered the Pasha of Aleppo (as 
appears by the secret correspondence taken) to 
collect 00,000 men, to disperse the army of Ibra- 
him Pasha. 


Helena* — Netherlands India^ ^c. LOct. 

Castcl Rosso, nentr Rhodes, on its way to 
Satalia, where it was to embark a division 
of irregular troops for Scanderoon. Either 
of these places would be very favourable 
for an attack by the Egyptian squadron. 

Letters from Syria, dated 18th August, 
received at Trieste, report an action be- 
tween the Turkish and Egyptian fleets, in 
which the former was almost wholly de- 
stroyed. 


In the month of February last, two 
companies of French infantry, returning 
from the isle of Bourbon, landed at St. 
Helena, and obtained permission from 
the govciTior to perform military honours 
at the tomb of Napoleon. The officers, 
subalterns, and privates accordingly re- 
paired to the tomb, w'hich they saluted 
with tlirec discharges of iniisquetry ; and, 
after drinking some of the water from the 
fountain where Napoleon had so often 
quenched his thirst, they returned to their 
ship, which lav at anchor off James- 
town . — French Paper. 


.Nutria. 

Batavian papers to tlie 17th May con- 
tain a notice issued by the Governor-gene- 
ral, dated April 20, by which, ns payment 
of the rent of the coffee plantation, the 
coffee is to be taken at the price of twen- 
ty-two florins in silver per picul ; and a 
decree of the same date, directing tliut all 
brown sugar (including Arceng sugar), 
and molasses, shall hcnceforwanl lie ex- 
ported free of all duty, without distinc- 
tion of place or flag. The papers also 
bring an account of an insiirrc(;tion among 
the Chinese agricultural labourers, which, 
however, was speedily put down. 


of <!Sooli fS^op^. 

A Cape paper of the 20tK>Juiic con- 
tains an abstract of an order in eouneil 
regulating the trade of the colony. It 
allows British produce and manufactures 
to be imported into the Cape at a duty of 
3 per cent. : foreign and East-lndia com- 
modities at a duty of 10 per cent. : casks 
and materials for work arc free. The 
ports of Cape Town, Table Bay, Simon’s 
town, and Port Elizabeth (Algoa Bay) 
are declared free ports, and Cape Town 
and Simon's town are created free ware- 
housing ports. 
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REGISTER. 


<{ralcutta. 

CIVIL APPOIN raiENTS. 

General liepartment, 

April 3. Mr. R. D. Mangles, deputy secretary to 
Government in general department. 

10. Mr. F. W. Russell, second commissioner for 
investigating claims of creditors of late Rajah of 
Taiijorc. 

Mr. A. Grant, junior ditto ditto. 


milTUS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

HlRTllS. 

March 19. At Tirhoot, the latly of W. H. Stem- 
dale, Ksq., of a son. 

23. At Saugor, the lady of Lieut. Ue Fontain, 
.Wth regt. N.I., of a daimhter. ^ ^ ^ , , 

At Chittagong, the lady of Capt. Ldward 
Macgiiiird, of a son. , , , - , 

April 2. At Meerut, the lady of the Rev. James 
Whiting, joint district chaplain, of twin daugh- 

*^ 3 !’ At Cihinsurah, the latly of Mr. A. W. Stone, 
of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

March 24. At Noemuch, Wm. BenflcUl Weinyes, 
Esq.. 9th L.(\, to Martha Rose Diana, eUle.st 
daughter of Lieut. Col. Smith. 

_ At Neemuch, Charles Garrett, Es<i., to 
Frances Cordelia, second daughter of Lieut. C.ol. 

^Calcutta, TJeut. R. Hoileau Pem- 
herlon, of the surveyor general’s department, to 
Henrietta Peach, second daughter of Colonel 
Dunciui M’Lcod, of engiiiTOTS. 

9. At Calcutta, P. Pcard, Esq., to Miss Anne 

^ 10 '.^ At Calcutta, Major J. N. Jackson, C.B., to 
Miss Nicholson. 

At Calcutta, Thomas Elliott, Esq., fifth 

s,m of Edward Elliott, Esq., of Clonmore, in 
the county of Kilknmy, to Elizabeth Mary, 
youngest daughter, of Rie Jate John dc la (Jia- 
more Smith, Esq., of the ciW of Waterford. 

iMfcly, At Patna. Wm. r. Garrett. Ksq.. of 
the Bengal artillery, to Harnett, daughter of the 
late Major S lessor. 


DEATHS. 

April 0. At Calcutta, Lieut. R. t:ampbell, 33il 
regt. N.I., agetl 2p . 

11. At Chowriiighee, Thomas Douglas, Esq., 
aged 24. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

APrLlCATlONS FOR FURLOUGHS. 

Head- Quarters, Choultry iHaiu, March 
9, 183‘2. — Adverting to many recent ap- 
plications received from oflicers to return 
to Europe on furlough, the Commander- 
in-chief deems it necessary to call the at- 
tention of officers commanding regiments 
to tlic regulations which prescribe four as 
the number allowed to be absent at one 


time from the same corps, and Iiis Excel, 
lency desires that when that number of 
officers shall be absent in England, no fur- 
ther application is to be made from such 
regiment to head-quarters till one of the 
absentees shall have returned to India. 

The foregoing order is not intended to 
prevent applications being transmitted as 
usual for officers requiring to return to 
Europe on medical cerljficaU\ 


STATEMENT OF THE SERVICES OF OFFICERS. 

Fort St, George, March 19, 18.*52. — Die 
Right lion, the Governor in Council con. 
sidcring it desirable tiiat the services of 
every officer of the Madras oniiy should 
be correctly registered and recorded for re- 
ference oil occasions of selection for situa- 
tions of important trust or remuneration 
for distinguished merit. Is pleased to re- 
solve tiiat a statement of every officer's ser. 
vices, in the subjoined form, being that 
employed by the Most Noble the Com- 
inander-iii-cblcf in India, for the purpose 
of obtaining similar information in 1814, 
shall be immediately prepared for the use 
of Government and fur transmission to 
England. 

His Exc. the Commander-in-chief is re- 
quested to issue the necessary subsidiary 
orders for giving eB’ect to this resolution, 
and to cause the return for each regiment 
to be brought down annually to the close 
of each year and laid before Government. 

His Excellency is likewise requested to 
cause a similar register to be prepared for 
the native olliccrs of the army. 

[Here follows form, requiring statement 
of services as under . 

Ranks. In what regiment or corps. Periixl of 
time actually present ami doing duty with the re- 
giment or, corps. PcricKl of tunc absent on fur- 
lough to England or elsewhere ; also on leave at 
the presidency to which the ofllcer lielongs ; and 
whether on private aflairs or sick certificate. 
Total service in each rank. Total service In the 
.army, ('ainpaigns or expeditions employed on. 
Rattles, sieges, or aflairs actually present at. 
Wounds. S|>ecia1, stall*, or ci\il appointments; 
and whether in peace or war, and period of service 
In each. Native languages acquired, and to what 
extent, t. e. reading, writing, or speaking. Dates 
of public cxaininntious, and of General Onlers no- 
ticing them. Dates of orders approving of con- 
duct. Whether acquainted with the principles of 
surveying, military drawing, and rcconnoissance.^ 


PA.SSAGE.MONEY OF OFFICERS IN CHARGE 
OF TROOPS. 

Fort St. George, ^pril 2^, 1832.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased, to resolve, that no extra expense 
shall hereafter be incurred on account of 
the passage-money of European commis- 
sioned officers placed in the cl^arge of 
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.troops proceeding from port to port in the 
Indian teas, unless the numba thereof 
shall amount to thirty men. 

MOVBMKMTS OF REGIMENTS. 

The 10th regt. Native Infantry from St. 
Thomas's Mount to Madras. 

The 3d regt. Native Infantry from Ma- 
dras to Palaveram, when relieved by the 
10th regt. 

llis Majesty's 45th Regiment from 
Pounamallee to Arnee. 

RATES OF PASSAGE FOR OFFICERS RF.TURN- 
ING FROM INDIA. 

Fort SU George^ April 27, 1832.— -Ex- 
tract of a letter from the Hun. the Court^ 
of Directors, in the miliuiry department,' 
dated the 31st Aug. 1831 : — 

Par. 1. ** It appearing that no sufficient 
reason exists fur the distinction made in tlie 
regulations between the rates of passage 
for officers in the King's and the Cum. 
pany's service, when returning from India, 
we have resolved to equalize the rates for 
the two services, by reducing those wliich 
a commander has been hitherto permitted 
to receive from an officer in the Company's 
service to those which he is allowed to de- 
mand from a King's officer. 

2. ** The instructions issued to comman- 
ders of ships in respect to the passage- 
money regulations have been amended ac- 
cordingly.** 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

CAFT. KLLIS. 

Head” Quarters, Madras, Feb, 4, 1 832. 
—At a General Court-Martial, holden at 
St. Thomas's Mount, on the 25th Jan. 
1832, Capt. Henry Joyner Ellis of H.M. 
41st Regt. of Foot, was nrraigned on the 
following charge by order of the Coin- 
mander-in-chief in India: — 

Charge,^** For conduct to the preju- 
dice of good order and military discipline, 
in having, at Arnee, on the 16th of July 
1830, in a letter to the address of Uie 
Deputy Adjutant General of his Majesty's 
forces, disgracefully preferred a frivolous 
and groundless complaint against the com- 
manding officer, Colonel Sir Edmund 
Keynton Williams, K.C.B. and K.C.T. 
and S., and tlie paymaster Francis Dick- 
son, of liis regiment, the latter for with, 
holding his pay, and the former for au- 
thorizing the same. 

** The above being in breach of the Ar- 
ticles of War." 

(Signed) 11. B. Fearon, 

Dep. Adj. Gen. H.M. Forces. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : — 

** The court having most maturely 
weighed and considered the whole of the 
•vidence adduced in support of the prose- 


cution, os well os what tlie prisoner, Capt. 
Henry Joyner Ellis, of H.M. 4 let Kegl. 
of Foot, Hath advanced in his defence, 
and the evidence in support thereof, is of 
opinion,— 

Finding on the Charge.— “ lliat the 
prisoner is not guilty of the charge, and 
doth therefore honourably acquit him of the 
same." 

Confirmed, 

(Signed) R. W. O' Callaghan, 
Lieut. General. 

Madras, .3d Feb. 1832. 

The prisoner, Capt. Ellis, of H.M. 41st 
Regt., is to be released from arrest, and 
will return to his duty. 


CAFT WARNER. 

Head-Quarters, Choultry Plain, Jan»26, 
1832. — Tlie following extracts from the 
confirmed proceedings of an European 
general court-martial, holden at Tricliino- 
poly, on the 10th January 1832, by virtue 
of a warrant from bis £xc. Lieut. Gen. 
the Hon. Sir R. W. 0’Callaghaii,K.C. 15., 
coinmandcr-in-chief, are published to the 
army 

“ Capt. Thomas Styan Warner, of the 
ISth regt. N. I., placed in arrest, by my 
order, on the following charges : 

First Charge . — “For conduct to the pre- 
judice of good order and military disci- 
pline, in having at &ilem, on the 1st Nov. 
1831, on the public drill-ground of the 
detachnient of the 18th regt. N.I. under his 
command, and in the presence of the men 
and officers of the said detachment, then 
and there assembled, made use of the 
following words ; — ‘ This is very bad ! 
very l>ad indeed ! — but no wonder, — the 
corps has not been properly drilled fui* the 
last sixteen (or six) years,* or words to the 
same etlect ; thereby reflecting upon me, 
his immediate commanding oflicer, and the 
discipline of the regiment under my com- 
mand. 

Second Charge , — “ For scaiiduloiis and 
infamous behaviour, unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an officer and^.a gentleman, in 
the following instances : 

1st Instance.—** In having at Salem, on 
the 30th of Nov. 1831, in an official let- 
ter, bearing bis signature, and addressed 
to the adjutant of the 18th regt. N.I., 
falsely denied having made use of the words 
set forth as made use of by him in the first 
charge. 

2d Instance.—** In having, at the same 
time and place, in the same letter, made 
the follow'ing assertion ;— * Major Ross 
will recollect at the last interview I had 
with him, before taking charge of the 
detachment, desiring me to be particular 
with the men, as they required drilling ; 
and to have them out for thot purpose 
whenever the strength of the detachment 
would adroit of it.' Such assertion being 
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altogetlicr contrary to the fact, and fabri- 
cated in order to screen himself from re- 
sponsibility and censure. 

“ The above being in breach of the arti- 
cles of war. 

(Signed) “ D. Ross, Taeiit. Col., 

“.commanding 1 Sth rrgt. N.I, 

“ Dindigul, Dec. 2fJ, 1831.*’ 

The court having most maturely weigli- 
ed and considered the whole of tlic evi- 
dence brought forward in support of the 
prosecution on the charges, as well as what 
the prisoner, Capt. Thos. S. Warner, of 
the 18lh regt. N.I., has urged in his de- 
fence, and the evidence in support thereof, 
is of opinion,-— 

Finding . — That the prisoner is not 
guilty of the first charge. 

That the prisoner is not guilty of the 
first instance of the second charge. 

The court acquits the prisoner of the 
second instance of the second charge, with 
the exception of the words “as the men 
require drilling,” but attaches no criminal 
intention in the using of these words, as 
they appear to have been written under a 
false impression. 

The finding of the court being as above 
specified, the prisoner, Capt. Thos. S. 
Warner,, of the 18th regt. N.I., is ac- 
quitted of the first charge, also of the first 
instance of the second charge, and of the 
second instance of the second charge, with 
the exception set forth in the finding; and 
further, the court doth fully and lionour- 
ably acquit the prisoner, the said Capt. 
Thos. S. Warner, of all scandalous and 
infamous behaviour, unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an officer and a gentleman. 

The court gives no award, as tlie words 
which the prisoner is found to have used 
in the finding on the second instance of 
the second charge w^ere written without 
any Criminal intention. 

(Signed) C. Bishop, Col. 28th N.I., 
President. 

Approved and confirmed. — The record 
of the judgment upon this trial is erroneous 
in point of form. The 90 urt being of opi- 
nion that the prisoner was not guilty of 
any criminal act, a finding of acquittal 
should have been entered accordingly, in 
the usual manner, and any remarks in ex- 
planation of such finding should have 
l>een kept distinct and inserted separately. 
As the intention of the court, however, 
with which 1 concur, cannot he mistaken, 

1 have not thought it requisite to inconve- 
nience the public service by sending back 
the proceedings for revision. 

(Signed) U. W. O’ Callaghan, 
Lieut. Gen., and Com.-iii-chief. 
Capt. T. S. Warner will be re1ca.scd 
from arrest, and directed to return to his 
duty. 

KNSIGN CRAWFORD. 

ITcad..Qunrtarx, Madras, Jan. 17, 1832. 
AsuU.Jour.l^.^. VoL.9. No.3'1. 


— Madras. gc) 

—The following extract from the confirm- 
ed proceedings of an European general 
court-martial, holden at Vellore, on the 
9th Jan. 1832, by virtue ofa warrant from 
his Exc. Lieut. Gen. the Hon. Sir R.W. 
O’Callaghan, K.C. B., commander-in- 
chief, arc published to the army : 

Ensign John Albert Crawford, of the 
'IGth regt". N.I., doing duty with the 4tli 
regt. N.I., placed in arrest by order of 
Capt. Robert Nutter Campbell, senior offi- 
cer in charge of the 4th regt. N.I., on the 
following charge. 

Charge.- -For scandalous and in famous 
behaviour, iinbccoining the character of 
an officer and a gentleman, in having, at 
Vellore, on the 12fh of Dec. 1831, sub- 
mitted to being called a liar by Ensign 
William Lawless Seppings, of the 4tli 
regt. N.I., without taking any measures 
to remedy (he insult. 

The above being in breach of; the arti- 
cles of war. 

(Signed) R. N. Campbell, Capt. 
Senior officer in charge of 4!h N.I, 
Vellore, Jan. 4, 1832. 

The court having most maturely weighed 
anti considered the whole of the evidence 
adduced on the prosecution, as well as what 
the prisoner. Ensign J. A. Crawford, of 
the 46th regt. N.I., doing duly with the 
4ih regt. N.I., has advanced in his de- 
fence, is of opinion,— 

Finding on the Charge. — That the pri- 
soner is guilty. 

Sentence . — The court having found the 
prisoner guilty as above stated, doth, by 
virtue of the articles of war, sentence him, 
the said Ensign John Albert Crawford, of 
the 46th regt. N.I., doing duty with the 
4th regt. N. I., to be discharged from the 
Hon. Company’s service. 

(Signed) G, M. Sxeuart, Lieut. Col. 

and President. 
Approved and confirmed. 

(Signil). R. W. O. Callaghan, 
Lieut. Gen., and Com. -in-chief. 
Mr. John Albert Crawford is placed 
under the orders of the town-major of 
Fort St. George. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

March 1.1. T. Daniel, Esq., to art siS c.ishicr of 
Government Bank until further orders. 

R. ft. l*arkor. Esq., to act as deputy Persian 
tran.sIator to Government. 

II. D. Phillips, Esq., to be register to zillah 
court of NcUore. 

19. J. Ilanbury, Esq., to act as cashier of Go- 
vernment Bank, and to be superintendent of GO' 
vemment lotteries. 

P. 11. Strombom, Esq., to be judge and criminal 
judge of Cuddapah. 

R. Nelson, Esq., to act as collector and niagis> 
tratc of Masulipatam. 

T. V. Stonhouse, Esq., to act as collector and 
raagistmte of Tbinevelly. 

H. M. Blair, Esq., to be collector and magistrate 
of Trichinopoly. 

G. L. Prendergast, Esq., to be senior deputy re- 
gister to court of Sudr and Foiijdaree Udalut, 

(M) 
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April 3, Daniel EUiott« Esq.» to be a member of 
Board for College and for Public Instruction. 

0. G. A. Smith* Esq., to net as collector ami 
magistrate of Vizagapatam* on departure of Mr. 
Gardner to sea* for four months. 

R. Rickards* Esq.» to lie head assistant to col> 
lector and magistrate of Trichinupoly. 

10. W. Bathic* Esq.* to act as a commissioner of 
court for recovery of small debts, duiing ab- 
sence of Mr. S^'age* on sick certificate. 

17. A. E. Angelo, Esq., to be assistant judge and 
joint criminal judge at l^untoor. 

R. Nelson. Esq.* to act as jtxdge and criminal 
judge of Salem. 

G. S. Hooper* E.iq., to act as collector and ma- 
gistrate of Masulipatani. 

U. A. Bannennan, Esq., to be secretary to 
commissioners for government of Mysore. 


Fort St. Creorjre, March M, lRn2. — The under- 
mentioned civil servants attained the rank of senior 
merchant, iunior merchant, and facttir, respec- 
tively, on tne date set opposite clicir names : — 

George Bird* Esq.* senior merchant* on .1th 
July Iftll. 

Walter Elliot, Esq., do., 1.1th Feb. lft.12. 

Arthur Freese* Esq.* do., 30th Jan. Utli. 

H. P. Dumergue* Esq.* junior merchant* 2cl 
Jan. 1832. 

S. Crawford, Esq., do.* 11th Feh. 1A‘12. 

W. A. D. Inglis, Esep, iactor, 24th Feb. 1832. 

W. Dowdcswell* Esq.* do.* 9th Feb. 1832. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENT. 

March 10. The Rev. Malln w Howie to be senior 
minister of Church of Scotland at this presi- 
dency. in sue. to the Ilcv. G. J. Laurie* I).D.* 
proceeded to Englanxl. 


— Madras. 


[Oct. 


ist-Idcut. S. Best to be assistant civil engineer 
in southern division. 

2a- Lieut. J. C. Shaw to be second assisUnt to 
chief engineer. 

Assist. Surg. Thomas O’Neil to accompany and 
afford medical aid to camp of Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor proceeding on a tour. 

Assist. Surg. James Lawder to act as superinten- 
dent of dispensary during absence of Assist. Surg. 
O’Neil. 

March 10.— Mr. James Norman admitted on 
Actiiiv iia n. rniioi of cavalrv. and aim. to act as 


cornet. 

I(5i7i 1V.7. Major John Anderson to Ik* licut. cob, 
from 20ih Aug. ItUll, v. Elphinstono dec — Cupt. 
Arthur Mcf'iirlaue to lie major, .and Lieut. U. S. 
Gledstanes to be rc.pl., both from above date, m 
sue. to Anderson prom. 

Supernum. Idcut. Robert Affleck admitted on 
effective strength of HJth regt. to complete its 
cstablisbinent. 

Acting Ens. of infantry Eilw. Armstrong to be 
ensign to complete wtablishmcnt. 

.Td L.r. Sen. Lieut. F. J. Clerk {to be capt., and 
Sen. Ens. G- W. Sharp to be licut., v. Button 
struck off; date of coni, lltb March 1H:;2. 

Acting Ens. Wm Hrown to be ens. from llth 
M.arch 1H32, to complete establishment. 

(’apt. G. Fryer, loth N.L, to act as superinten- 
dent of family payments and pensions, during ab- 
sence of Capt. Wilson on sick cert. 

March 10.— (Tapt. J. D. Awdry, 1st N.L, to In* 
a sub assist, commissary general, v. llabington r< - 
moved. 

(Tapt. J. H. Cramer, 4th N.L, to be paymaster 
to troops on Tenasseriin coast* v. Tod resigned. 

Capt. Henry Wiggins, .3()th N.T., to act, as pay- 
master on Tcnasserini coast, during absence of 
('apt. Cramer. 

March .V./. Sen. Ens. W. M. Gunlboipc 

to l5c licut., V. Strickland dec. ; date of com. I4tli 
March 1«.'12. 


Acting Ens. 11. F. Custard to be ensign from I4lh 
March 1032, to complete cstab. 


MIL I T A R Y A P VO I N TME NTS, 
rUOMOTIONS, iS:c. 

Fort St. Cntirgct March 13, 18.32. — Acting Su- 
perintending Surg. Ramsay Siaden to be a member 
of Committee of Health, untii further orders. 

13t/* N.L Sen. Ens. Chas. Gordon to be lieut.* v. 
Everest dec. ; date of com. 8th March 1832. 

Supernum. Ens, E. T, Cox a«:lmittcil on effective 
strength of 13th regt.* to conqilete its establish- 
ment. 

Major Thomas Hicks to command 1st Nat. Vet. 
Bat. from 7th March, v. Turner dec. 

Capt. Limond* 3d L.C., to oflicialc as military 
secretary to Right Hon. the Governor during his 
approaching tour* and Capt. Cramer, 4th N.L, to 
act as town major of Fort St. George. 

Capt. Archibald Douglas, 10th N.I., to be pay- 
master at Masulipatam, v. Hunter resigned. 

Capt. James Bell to act as deputy secretary to 
Military Board. 

Lieut. Tudor Lavie, of artillery, to be assis- 
tant secretary to Military Uoard. 

(’apt. ('raster, 30th regt., to act as paym^cr at 
Vellore during absence of Capt, .Straton on sick 
cert. 

Capt. White, 7lh N.L, and assist, adj. gen. of 
army, to act as secretary to Gcncml Prize Com- 
mittee at presidency during Capt. Wilson’s absence 
on sick cert. 

Sub-Assist. Com. Gen. Cai)t. John Johnstone to 
be deputy assist, commissary gericral, v. Rn(*ke. 

Temporary Sub-Assist. Com. Gen. Licut. C. A. 
Moore to be sub-assist, commissary general. 

Licut* F. D. Doveton, right wing Madras Europ. 
regt., to be temporary sub-assist, commissary ge- 
neral. 

Ist-Lieut. A. De Butts to be superintending en- 
gineer in southern division. 

Ist-Lieut. F. C. Cotton to be civil engineer in 
centre divisioo. 


Head Quartern » MarcJi, 1 3, 1832. — Acting Ens. 

G. S. Conolly to do duty with 3.1t.h N.I. 

Fns. C. 1). Rabington, 31st L.L, to continue to 
do duly witli 17Lb N.I, until 1st Oct. 1832. 

Capt. T. C. S. Hyde removed from 2d to 1st 
Nat. Vet. Bat. ; and Major Thus. Hicks from ditto 
to ditto. 

Licut. Tudor T.avio removed from horse brigade 
to 3d bat. artillery. 

Fort St. George, March 27- — Capt. D. Duff, ,'i7tb 
N.I., to act as paymaster at Masulipatam during 
employment of Capt. Arch. Douglas on other duly. 

March 3>. — Arlillct^. Sen. 2d-Lieut. W. A. Orr 
to be Isl-licut., v. Bailliedec. ; date of coni. 14tli 
Oct. 18.31. 

Supernum. 2d-Ljeut. CJeo. Dancer admitted on 
effective strength of corps of artillery from 14tli 
Oct. 1831* to complete cstab. 

Aprils. — Artillery. Sen. Ist-Lieut. A. E. Byam 
to lx* capt., and Sen. 2d-i,ieut. S. W. Croft to be 
1st- Lieut., V. Campbell dec.; date of com. fith 
Dec. 18.3J. 

Supernum. 2d- Lieut. J. L. Barrow admitted on 
effective strength of corps of artillery from fith 
Dec. I.’Wl* to complete establishment. 

Superintending Surg. James Towcll permitted 
to retire from Hon. Company’s service, from 27th 
March. 

Col. Sir E. K. Williams* H.M. 41st regt., to 
command troops on Tenasserim coast. 

Lieut. M. J. Rowlandson, 32d N.L* and Persian 
interp. to head-quarters* to act as military secre- 
tary; and Lieut. D. H. Considine* 21st N. 1., and 
acting a.ssist. qu. mast, gen., to act as aid-de-camp 
to Comuiandcr-iu-chief, during absence of Lieut, 
the Hon. W. F. O’Callaghan. 


Mead-Quarterat Maveh 12.— Lieut. W. A. Miller, 
4th N.I.* to act as qu. mast, and interp. to 27th 
regt., V. Lieut. Beauchamp of 2d regt.* permitted 
to rejoin his corps. 
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Mareh 16.— Cant. G. T. Symcs removcil from 3d 
to 1st bat. of artillery, and Capt. W. S. Hele from 
ist to 3d ditto. 

The following orders confirmed : —Ers. Martyr 
to act as (|U. mast, and interp. to ;i6th N.I., dur- 
ing aliscnce of l.iout. llayne, on sick cert. ; <latc 
11th Nov. 1«;M).— I.ieut. .1. II. Gunthovpe, hon,o 
brigade, to act as adj. to D troop at'Jaulnah, from 
13th Oct. 1331. 

Acting Cornet James Norman to do duty with 
riding school at Bangaluie. 

March 17 to 20 — Ens. Win. Brown posted to .3il 
L.liif.— Acting iKiis. .Samuel Hay removed from 
lid to 23d b. liif. 

The following order confiniictl ; — Lieut. Wake- 
man to art as adi. to 42d NI., during absence of 
Lieut. McLeod; 'dalc2«l March 1332. 

March 21 to 23 — Ens. Edw. A' irisirong posted to 
.Mst N.I., but to continue to do duty with Oth regt. 
till Ist Oct. 13.32. 

Ens. 11. F. Gust.'ird posted to (Jth N.I., but to 
continue to do duty with 45th regt. till further 
orders. 

Assist. .Stirg. * Robert Power removed from 19th 
regt., and placed under orders of staff surge«>n on 
coast of Tenasseriin. 

Assist. .Surg. G. A. Hrlght removed from gar- 
rison hospital, .md ]iusled regt., v. Power. 

Ens. J. W. Kenny, 131b, to join dct.'ichmcnt of 
tliat regiment at presidency. 

March .'Ml. — The following orders confirmed.* — 
Lieut. Craigie to act as .id j. to 231 1 1 N.!., iluring 
absence of Lieut. Disney, and Lieut. Fartiuhar to 
act astpi. mast, and interii. to ditto, during period 
Lieut. Craigie acts as adj. ; date 3d March. — Lieut. 
Gompertz, 44th regt., to act as fort adj. of C.iima- 
norc, during absence of Lieut. Elseyonsick cert., 
V. Bullock : date 15th March. 

I.ieut. D. 11. Stevenson, 12th, to do duty with 
14lh regt. till J 5l.li Oct. 1332. 


Fort St, Gpor^ffl, April 13. — Assist. Surg. George 
Thompson to he medical olllcer to judicial esta- 
blishments at Masulipatam. 

Sen. Assist. .Surg. James Dalmahoy to be surg., 
V. Towell retired : date of rank 23lh March 13.32. 

Major Alex. Gordon, Madras Europ. regt., per- 
mitted to retire from lion. Company's service, 
from 2()th March ltt32. 

April I/. — Assist. Surg. G. Austin to take charge 
of nicdic.al dutu?s of civil establishments at Chiu- 
gli'put, during absence of Assist, .Surg. Magrath. 

As.sist. Surg. J. (!ol«piboun i)erinitle«l to resign 
apiioifitmcnt of zillah surgeon at Coimb.itorc, and 
to place his services at disposal of t’ommaiuler-in- 
chief. 

Capt. T. Stock well, 23tli N.I., to act .ns pay- 
master at Trichiiiopoly, during absence of Capt. 
J ustice. 

Wffht iVint,' Madras Karop. Sen. Capt. 

Alex. Kalder'to be major, Sen. Lieut. B. D. Weir 
t«> be capt., and .Sen. Ens. S. (j. i'. llenaud to Ikj 
lieiit., V. (iordoii retired; date of coiu.s. 27th March 
1332. 

Acting Ens. W. F. Newby to be ensign, from 
27tli March 1332, to complete establishment. 

Acting Ens. C. F. Kirby to be ensign, from 12th 
April 1332, to complete establishment. 

Snrg. John M‘Lcod to act as siinerintending sur- 
geon from 23th March, v. Towell retired. 

Assist. Snrg. R. 11. M.inley permitted to enter 
on general duties of army. 

Col. C. A. Vigourex, IT.M. 4.'ith Foot, as next 
senior olliccr, to command centre division of army, 
during absence of Mioior Gen. Sir Andrew M‘I)o- 
well, upoti sick certificate. 

April 24 . — Gth L.C. Sen. Lieut. John Byng to be 
capt., and Sen. Cornet I*. P. Wilder to be lieut., 
V. Lushinglon dec. : date of coins. 19th Get. 1331. 

Acting Cornet M. S. Ottley to Ijc t;ornet, from 
7th Feb. 1332, to complete establishment. 


Head-Quarters, April 10. — Assist. Surg. Hugh 
Clieape removed from 4th bat. artillery to 49th N.I. 

The following orders confirmed:— Lieut. Wight 
to act as adj. to right wing 3th N.L, during alj- 
sence of Lieut. Taynton ; date 20th March.— Ens. 
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Ilodson to act as adj. to lOlli N.I., until fbrthcr 
orders, v. Gledstanes prom. ; date 27th March.— 
Lieut. J. II. Ciunthorpe to act as adj. F. troop 
horse brig.*ide of artillery, during absence of Lieut. 
Austrutlier on sick cert. ; date 23th March. 

Ajfril 12. — Capt. John Metcalfe rcmove<lfrom 2d 
to Jst Native Veteran Battalion. 

Assist. Surg. M. F. Anderson posted to II.M. 
4(ith Regt. 

April 13.— Assist. Surgs. G. M. Watson and C. J. 
.Smith removed from doing duty wilh 11. M. 41st 
Regt., and directed to rejoin garrison hospital of 
Fort St. George. 

Assist. S'uvgs. W. Ev.*ms and (r. J. .Fackson «*- 
movetl from garrUon hospital of Fort St. Getirge, 
and app. u> do duty with 11. M. 13th L.Urags. and 
43th Jtegt. rtspeclivcly. 


^ Fort St. Crnrtf.-, Apt if 27. — ArtiUery. Maj. J«tmes 
Ketcheii to lie lieut.col., and Cajit. Andrew L. 
Murray to Ihj iriajoi, from 1st Sept. J3.‘>1, in sue. 
tt» Pearse pioin. — (This cancels prom, of Msd. J. 
(I. Bonner to Ik; lieul. col. in datc*d 3th ^^ar^h 
11132) — Ist-Lic'ii!. I'lns. Crant to he capt., and 2d- 
Lieiil. J. E. Mawdsley to be Ist-lient., from 5lh 
Dec. 13.11, V. ( 'ainplvll dec. — Suptunum. 2d-Lieut. 
J. A. fJunthorpe brought on effective strength 
from 5th Dec. 1331, t«) complete establishment. 

Supornum. En=i. John B. Layard admitted on 
clfeetive strength of 22d N.L, to complete its 
esiab., V. Pogson ilcc. 


Adj^ General's Office, April 23.— Tlie following 
cflicers^ to accompanv C'oinmfinder-in-chitf on ix 
tour of inspection .and review through C!cn!re and 
Mysore divisions: — Col, R. H. Fe.aron, deputy adj. 
gcii. King's troops; James Slrachan, Ksep, inspec- 
tor general of hospitals, ditto ; .Major W. Sivahan, 
acting qu. in;ist. gen. of army; MaJ«>r B. B. 
Hitchins; Lieut. M. J, Rowlandson, Persian in- 
terp. and acting mil. sec. ; Capt. II. P. Keighly, 
judge adv. gen. ; Lieut. 1). II. Considine, acting 
n^ist. cpi. mast. gen. and aid-de-camp ; and Lieut. 
C». S. Fitzgeralil, aid-dc-c.nnp. — Assist. Surg. J. 
ynin to nlliml medical aid to head- quarters, es- 
coit, and public followers during the tour. 


Retarut'd to dxitp, front F.itrope . — March 16, 
Capt. I>. Duir, 37th N.I. — Lieiit. J. t’. Fortesene, 
Jst N.L — Lieut. Thus. Stacpoole, 4Uth N.I. — Ens. 
R. B. Buddington, 2;ul N.I.— April 9. Ens. H. 
Th.atcher, 4.')il N.I. • 13. Assist. Surg. Alex. Turn- 
hull Christie (late ;\lcx. I'nrnhnll) ; arrived nt 

Bombay.— 24. Lieut. G. A. Baillie, 52d N.I 27. 

Assist. Surg. V/m. Poole. 


KXAM I NATION OF OFFKJKRS. 

Head-Quarters, Choultry Plaiti, March 8, 13.32. 
— The under-mentioned olBcers having passed a 
very credittible examination in the Mitidonstanee 
language are deemed by the Commander-in-chief 
entuleil to the reward authorized by the Hon. the 
t’ourtof Directors as published in (3. Orders by 
Government Jst July 1323; — 

Lieut. U, B. Arbuthnot. 3d regt. L.C. 

Lieut. E. G. Taynton, 3Lh regt. N.I. 

Ens. G. It. l-Iodson, JGth regt. N.I. 

Ens. G. Haines, Rllb !i'gl. N.I. 

Ens. E. 11. Martin, 31st regt. L.I. 

J.feut. J. Bates, 4oth regt. N.L 

Lieut. G. G. McKenzie, .'Juthregt. N.I. 

Lieut. II. Bower, 52d regt. N.I. 


FURI.OUCHS. 

To Ru-rnpe . — March 16. 2d-Lieut. A. C. Pears, 
3d bat. artillery, for health — 27. Lieut. W. Klsey, 
43d N.L, for health. — April 3. Major A. Gordon, 
Europ. regt. (to embark from Calcutta).—!:). Lieuf. 

(’ol. John Carfrac, 2rtth N.I., for health 17. 

Capt. J. A. Macdcnald, 3d L.C., for health.— 
Lieut. John Shepherd, 24th N.L, for health.— 24. 
(-’apt. C. Sinclair, 24th N.I. — Surg. W. S. Ander- 
son, for health. — Lieut. Col. C. B. Darby, ik L.C., 
for health (to proceed from Cape of Good Hope). 
—27. Lieut. 11. Morland, 27th N.L, assist, sur- 
veyor general, for health. » 
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To BengaL^lXsLtch 16. Lieut. Jaine« Grant, .Ith 
L.C.» for six months, for health.-r April 24. Lieut. 
J. Symons, 18th N.I., for one year, on private 
afhiirs. » 

To Bombay.— April 24. Capt. R. D. Fltzgibbon, 
Mh L.C., for six months, on private affairs. 

7V> Sea.— March 27. Lieut, the Hon. W. F. 0*CaL 
laghan, mil. sec. to Coin.-in-chicf, for eight 
months, for health. — Capt. J. Luarcl, Kith N.I., 
for health (to proceed from Bombay).— April 3. 
Maj. T. H. Monk, 35th N.I., for health, till 30th 
Nov. 1832. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

March 30. Dro7ti{an, McKenzie, from Bombay 
and Colombo . — April 3. CUntirntinet Delaleaii, 
from Calcutta.— 9. William Wi/sotit Miller, from 
Mauritius.— 14. Orcntest Baker, from London and 
Cape. — 24. II. M. S. Crocodile, Montague, and 
H.M.S. Magicienne, IMumridge, both from Trin- 
comallec. — 2B. Bengal Merchant, Campbell, from 
London and Cape. 

Departures. 

March 23. II.M.S. Cwinet, Sandilands, for Trin» 
comollee. — 31. Neptune, Cumbcrlege, for Moul- 
mcin (with troops ). — April 7 . Fifeshire, t’rawley, 
for Mauritius. — 10. William Wilstni, Miller, for 
Calcutta.— 17, Drongan, McKenzie, for Calcutta. 
—29. ll.M.S. Crocodile, Montague, for England. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


niiiTus. 

Feb.20. At Moulmein, the lady of Paymaster 
Dickson, Welch regiment of infantry, of a sun. 

ilifarc7t2. At Jaulnah, the lady of Lieut. Uco. 

S. Cotter, horse artillery, of a son. 

4. At Coimbatore, the lady of the Rev. Mr. Ad> 
die, of a son. 

— At Bangalore, Mrs. J. llamlctt, of a daugh- 
ter. 

8. At Secunderaliad, Mrs. A. Chambers, of a son. 

— At Madras, Mrs. Geo. Batchelor, of a son. 

14. At Mtidras, Mrs. Thomson Peters, of a sun. 

16. At Paulghautcherry. the lady of Capt. Win. 

Langford, 51st regt. N.I., of a son still-bom. 

— At Waltair, the lady of Lieut. Evelyn, 41st 
regt., of a daughter. 

19. At Moininabad, the lady of Capt. George 
Keir, of a son. 

21. At Bangalore, the lady of Major I’askc, of a 
daughter. 

26. At Baimalore, the lady of I.ieut. Lawford, 
engineers, of^asoii. 

At Madras, the l.ady of W. S. Binny, Estp, 
of twins, a son and daughter. 

30. At Vizagapatam, ine lady of Lieut. Colonel 
Cooke, 36th regt. of a son. 

April 1. At Ocllary, the lady of Capt. J. Race 
Godfrey, deputy assist. <iu. mast, gen., of a daugh- 
ter. 

3. At Paulghautcherry, the lady of G. Edgeome, 
Esq., assist. surg.Slst N.I., of a son. 

4. At Madras, the lady of Tudol: Lavic, Esq., 
artillery, of a son. 

6. At Madras, Mrs. John l*age, of a son. 

7. At Madras, the lady of Leonard Cooper, Esq., 
of a son. 

12. At OellaTy, the lady of E. B. Glass, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

14. At Madras, the lady of C. A. Kerr, Esq., of 
a son. 

18. At Bellary, the larly of Lieut, and Qu. 
Mast. JeffVies, 2d N.I., of a son. 

19. At Madras, Mrs. George Hardy, of a son. 

20. At Madras, the lady of Capt. Wynch, horse 
artillery, of a daughter. 

22. At Bangalore, tlie lady of Dr. Kicks, horse 
artillery, of a son. 

24. At Royapoorum, Mrs. A. Thompson, of a 
daughter. ' 


MARRIAGES. 

March 1. At Masullpatam, Lieut. J. C. G. Stuut, 


42d regt. ^.L, to Catherine, second ilaughter of 
Lieut, t’ol. Wright, Madras army. ^ ^ ^ 

31. At Madras, Mr. R. C. Cole, of the firm of 
Mi ssrs. Franck, Cole, and Co., to Miss Mary Anne 
Pike, daughter of the late Capt. Pike. 


DEATHS. 

March 13. At Palamcottah, Lieut. W. Strick- 
land, 6th regt. N.I. 

17. At Ni^apatam, Miss Maria C. Kohlhoff, 
third daughter of tlic late D. F. Kohlhoff, Esq., of 
Tanjore, aged 22. 

20. At Paulghautcherry, Louisa, wife of Capt. 
William Langford, of the 51st regt. N.I. 

2:1. At Tri^inopoly, of the cholera, Mr. Samuel 
Claridge, of the 6lh f«C. 

24. At llassaln, during the march of the 14t 
regt. N.I. to Cuddapah, off spasmodic cholera, 
aftfer an ilhn ss of only a few hours, Mary, wife of 
Colonel J(dm MalUinuaine. 

28. At Ihilarutn, near Hyderabad, after a short 
illness, Lucy, wife of Capt. James Oliphant, of 
the Madras engineers. 

Ajtril 11. At Bangalore, of cholera, after three 
days* illness, Ensign John Burridge, 14th. regt. 
N.I., in his 23d year. 

14. At Jaulnah, of fever, Margaret, wife of 
Lieut. Geo. S. Cotter, of the horse artillery, and 
eldest daughter of the Ilcv. W. Butler, of Bally- 
hooly, county of Cork, Ireland. 

19. At Bcllary, Mrs. Mary Tindal, aged 55. 


ISomtiain 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

EXCIIANOE WITH ST. HELENA. 

Domhay Castle , ^Ijyril 7, 1 8:52. —The 

Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to resolve, that until further orders, 
two shillings the rupee be fixed as the rate 
of exchange, at which advances received 
on account of officers of this cstablislinicnt 
from the Goveriiuient of St. Helena shall 
be adjusted. 


CONDUCT OF LIF.UT. AND ADJ. POOLE. 

Bombay Castle, April 11, 1832.— The 
conduct of Lieut, and Adj. O. Poole, of 
the IDtli regt. N.I., having been brought 
to the notice of his Exc. the Commander- 
in-chief, and Govern men I, in a manner 
clearly evincing that he has been deficient 
in the exertion of those qualities, which, 
by aflbrding his commanding officer that 
active co-operation and cheerful and effec- 
tual support in conducting the duties of 
the regiment, so essential ly contribute to 
secure the attainment of the important ob- 
jects of efficiency in its discipline and una- 
niiuity and harmony among its officers ; 
the Right Hon. the Governor in Council 
is pleased, at the recommendation of his 
Exc. the Commander-in-chief, to 'remove 
this officer from his regimental staff' situa- 
tion. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 

Territorial Department — Revenue. 

March 21. Mr. Archibald A. N. Campbell to be 
third assistant to collector in Candcish, v. Dent, 
whose appointment has been cancelled.- 
28. Mr. R. Mills to be acting principal collector 
in the Concan. 
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Mr. J. II. Jackson to be acting sub-collector of 
llroach. 

Mr. II. G. Harnett to be acting Ist-assistont to 
principal collector of Ahmcdaboil. 

Mr. C. PresccUt to Ihj acting 2d-asslstant to prin- 
cipal aillector of Ahmedabaii. 

2!1. Mr. W. Richardson to have charge, as a 
temporary arraiigenient, of llooblce sub-collecto- 
rate, in southern Mahratta country. 

Mr. J. D. Inverarity to be assistant to junior prin- 
ptil culiector of Poona. 

April 2. Mr. K. (ji. Fawcett to be acting second 
assistant ti> principal collector of Surat. 

Mr. II. W. Reeves to be second assistant to 
principal collector in the Concan. 

Mr. E. J. Stracy to l>e junior second assistant to 
principal collector of Ahmednuggur. 

Mr. W. Dent to be third assisUint to principal 
collector of Ahmednuggur. 

17. Mr. T. Williamson to assume charge of hU 
duties as acting revenue commissioner. 

Mr. L. R. Reid to assume charge of his duties as 
acting secretary to {Jovcrunient in territorial and 
revenue departments. 

Judicial Department. 

March 27. Mr. Archibald Spens to 1)o attached 
to Adawlut at Darwar, as junior assistant judge 
and session judge. 

211. Mr. II. Liddell to act as assistant judge and 
session judge of Ahmedabad, until close of com- 
mission now sitting at Ahmedabad. 

Mr. Henry Young to lie acting register to court 
of Sudder Dewaiinec and Sudder Foujdary Adaw- 
lut. 

Mr. P. W. TiCgcyt to be acting assistant judge 
and session judge of Darwar. 

Mr. A. N. Shaw to be assistant judge and ses- 
sion judge of the Concan. 

Mr. W. Richardson to be acting assistant judge 
and session judge of PtKina, v. Mr. P. btewart* ■ 
who will return to his station at Surat. 

Mr. It. 1). Luard to act ns assistant judge and . 
session judge of Poona until arrival of nlr. Rich- 
ardson. 

April 2. Mr. W. Bird wood to be acting assistant 
judge and session judge of the Concan. 

Mr. A. Hornby to be acting assistnnl judge and 
session judge for detached station of Rronchf until 
return of Mr. l*eUy from Ahincdabad. 

4. Mr. John Warden, deputy agent for sird.ars, 
to be also jiiint ju«lgc and session juilgc of Poona, 

Separate Deptirtmont. 

April 17. Mr. Ednuind C. Jones to be attached 
to otHce of collector at Ahmednuggur, 

Political Department. 

April 111. IRr. J. S. Law to lx? acting deputy Per- 
sian secretary. — Mr. R. C. Chainliers to return to 
his station at Sur.at. 

Cutnnwrcial Department. 

April 2. Mr. A. N. Shaw to be acting deputy 
warehouse-keeper. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, S.C. 

Ihnnhajf Castle , March I.'l, — Assist. Stirg. 

J. F. lieildle to be assist, garrison surgeon and de- 
puty medical storekeeiHsr at presidency, v. Aniler- 
son resigned. 

March 14.— The following tcinnorary arrange- 
ments confirmed Lieut. W. II iker, 1st or Gr. 
N.I., to act as lulj. to that regt. during alisence of 
Lieut. Harvey, tin sick cert, — Cadet R. P. Hogg, 
attached to Gth N.I., to aet as interp. to that regc., 
from 27th Feb., during absence of ^'apt. R. 
Woodhouse, on sick cert. 

23d N.T. Lieut. F. H. Drown to be adj., v. 
French upp. agent for Bheels in Candeisb ; date 
28th Feb. 1U32. 

March 15. — Capt. C. Richards, 8th N.I., to take 
charge of Giizerat Prov. iBat., during absence of 
Capt. Jones on sick leave. 
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Ena. G. S. Mant to be amember of standing com- 
mittee of survey, from date of his app. to be acting 
barrack-master of Bombay. 

Corps of Enf'ineers. l^ieut. W. B. Goodfellow to 
be adj. ; date 3d March 18.32. 

March 2(J. — The following station orders and 
temporary arrangements confirmed :—Capt.<. R, 
W. Smith and 11. Cracklow, 22d N.T., to take 
charge of Guzerat Prov, Bat., former from 2d 
to 2.'»th Feb., and latter from 2Gth Feb.— Lieut. C. 
C. Kcbcnack, 2:>tli N.I., to act as brigade major 
at Uursolc, during absence of Capt. Macan on 
leave.— Lieut. W. Chambers, 13th N.I., to act as 
atlj. to that regt. during absence of Lieut. Cooke 
on sick c<*rt. 

March 17.— Assist. Surg. W. J. Ferrar placoil at 
disposal of superintendent of Indian navy for duty 
in that branch of service. 

March 21. —Km. J. Ramsay, right wing Europ. 
regt., to 1)e cantonment adjutant at Belgauin, v. 
Macan proceeded to Europe; date IGth March 
1832. 

H.M. AOth Foot. Ens. Sidney T. Powell to be 
interp. in Hindf)ost:uiee; date lOlh Feb. 1832. 

March 24. The following garrison orders coii- 
firineil: — Minor C. Davies, 12th IV. I., to assume 
coinininul of fortress of Asseerghur; date 29th 
Feb. — Lieut. H. Oiberne, artillery, to take charge 
of ordnance department at Surat, on departure of 
Capt. Laurie for presidency on sick cert. ; date 3d 
March. 

Lieut. T. S. Kennwly, of engineers, to proceevl 
t«) Darwar, and ]tlacc himself under orders of 
acting principal collector. 

March 27. — The following temporary arrange- 
ments confirmed ; — M;ij. R. 'fhomas, 1st L.C., to 
assume counnund of troops at Sholapnrc, from 1st 
Fel)., during absence of Lieut. Col. Brooke, on 
duty to Kulladgher. — Lieut. S Poole, 1st L.C., 
to act as major of brigade at Sholanore, from 2Ut 
Feb., during alisence of Lieut. Wyllle, on duty. 

March 29.— Lieut. J. Bishop, of engineers, to 
giiperintend construction of a line road between 
Ahmednuggur anti Seroor. 

Lieut. Wingate, of engineers, to join detach- 
ment of that corps on IV.agotna road. 

March 30.— H.M. 2d (or Queen's Rot/al) Uefct. 
Liciit. T. Sealy to be interp. in Hindoostaiiee lan- 
guage, v, Hal I; date 22d March 18;i2. 

April 2. — The ftdiowing temporary arrange- 
incnts confirmed : — Eiis, W. Morris, fith N.I., to 
act as interp, to 1st L.C., from 11th March, during 
absence of Lieut. Vartlon on furlough. 

C!adet of Infantry Thus. Percival admitted on 
establishment. 

Mr. JohmFrascr admitted on cstab. as an assist, 
surgeon. 

AprilO. — The following temporary arrangements 
confirmed: — Lieni. J. C. Bowater, 2d or Gr. N.I., 
to act as adj. to lliat regt., from 13th March to 8th 
July 1831.— Ljeut. 11. (Jiberne, artillery, to act iis 
fort adj. at Surat, from 14tli March, 'during ab- 
sence of Lieut. Hughes on leave. 

April 9. — Mith N.I. Ens. G. I*. Dali to be lleut., 
V. Moir dec., 27th March 1832. 

Senior Cadet Edwin Hall to be ensign from 27tli 
March 18.32, and posted to 15th N.I., v. Ball 
prom. 

l(i.— Lieut. (*. Munro, Uith N.I., to act 
as adj. to that regt. during absence of Lieut. Crispin 
on sick cert. 

The following division order and temporary 
arrangement confirmed : — T.ieut. Kilner, of engi- 
neers, u> take charge of executive engineer's cle- 
partment at Ahmednuggur, during absence of 
Capt. Slight on sick cert — Lieut. K. A. Guirin, 
14th N.L, to act as adj. to that regt., from 2(»th 
March, during absence of Lieut. Stuart on leave. 

nth N.I. Ideul. A. N. Maclean to be capt., and 
Ens. T. R. Stuart to lie Rent., in sue. to R. Sillaf, 
dismissed Company's 'service by sentence of a ge- 
neral court martial ; date of rank 7th April 1832. 

Senior. Cadet J. C. Wright to be ensign from 7th 
April 1832, and posted to 8th N.L, v. Stuart 
prom. 


Returned to duty, from Europe . — April 2.* Capt. 
T. W. Stokoo, of invalids.— Capt. C. Newport, 
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LOct. 


23d N.I.— Capt. J. SlmpMii, 17th N.I^Emu W. 
N. R. Forbes, 4th N.I.— 3. Lieut. Col. S. Hughes, 
4th N.l. — Lieut. H. W. Trevelyan, artillery. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Ewom.— M arch 1(5. Lieut. J. Harvey, 1st or 
Gr. N.l., for health. — ^21>. Comet M. H. Daniell, 

3il L.C., for health ;i(). Cant. T. R. Wyiiter, 

14th N.I.— April 14. Ens. W. 11. Forbes, 4th N.I., 
for health. 

To SCO.— M.irch 14. Capt. John laianl, 10th 
Madras N.I., for health.— 10. Major A. IJ. Camp- 
bell, 17th N.L, forlie-alth (eventually to Europe). 
—April {>. lileut. M. F. AVillotighby, artillery, for 
twelve months, for health. 


MAUINE DEPARTMENT. 

March .*10. Commander Wyndhain to take eharcc 
of office of Indian naval storekeeper, during ab- 
sence of Capt. Simpson, on sick certilicate. 


MARRIAGE.^. 

March 26. At Poona, Capt. Edward Willough- 
by, 18th regt. N.I., to Amelia Margarctta, daugh- 
ter of Major F'. M. W(kkI. of this establishment. 

At UoinI>ay, C. C. Lucas. Esq., ensign 
4th regt. N.I., to Mrs. Etizaheth Charlotte Diana 
Laiiig. 

17. At Bombay, Mr. JohnMullaly toMiss.lC. M, 
Castle. 


DEATHS. 

March 15. In the Fc^rt, in the 22d year of his 
age, J. M. Gladstone Robertson, FIsq., C.S., act- 
ing deputy Persian secretary to government. 

2t). At Uajeote, Lieut. Ale.\. Moir, of the 15th 
regt. N.I., aged ilH. 

^pritru At Ahmedab.*td, the lady of ^ Brigadier 
General Kennett, ageil 51. 

115. At (’avel. Miss Louisa Tidy, aged 15 years. 

22. At Dapooluc, Ensign C. S. Hodges, ^of the 
13th regt. N.l. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

March 17. H.C. sloop of war Tertuitet Wells, 
from Bassadore.— li). Mtmmouth (Am.), Lovett, 
from Boston. — 2.3. H.C. armed steamer Hugh 
Lindisay, from Red Sea (Suez 20th Feb .) — April 
14. Q«iV/(Am.), Shellabtir, fr<»in Salem . — May 
Protector, Buttonshaw, from I.ondon; H.C. sloop 
of war AmherAt, Brucks, from Singapore; and 
Alexis (Fr.), Galot, from B<»rdeaux.— 5.} Cttw- 
hnan, Blyth, from London. — ?• Statesman, Quii- 
Icr, from Liverpool; and Yortuue, Crawford, 
from Greenock. 

Departures. 

March 27. H.C. brig of war Tigris, Sawyer, 
for Persian Gulf . — May 5. Discovery, Simpson, 
for Persian Gulf. — 6. Gazette (Am.), Kinsman, for 
Madagascar and Saleni.— 10. Janet, Rodgers, for 
Greenock. 

Freight to London, Liverpool, and the Clyde 
(May l ») — £?• to X'7* lO/^* per ton. 


In the Harliour, May 10. 

Free Traders. — Welcome, FJgyptian, I'rotcctor, 
Cambrian, Statesman, ai)d Fortune. 

Indian yory , — Temate and Amherst sloops of 
war; Nautilus and Euphrates brigs of war; Hugh 
Lindsay steamer ; and Hastings receiving ship. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

milTHS, 

Feb. 21. At Ahmeduuggur, the lady of Capt. H. 
Sandwith, 8th N>1., of a daughter. 

27. At Surat, the lady of Richard G. Chambers, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

March 6. At Ahmednuggur, the lady of Lieut. 
Thomas Clcather, qr. mast., Golumlauzc batt. of 
artillery, of a daughter. 

15. At Sattara, the lady of J. A. Forbes, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

17. At Colabah, Mrs. Thomas Gardiner, of a 
son. 

18. At Colabah, the lady of E. B. Jackson, Esq., 
H.M. Queen’s Royals, of a son. 

22. At Bombay, the lady of Lieut. Col. Hardy, 
of a son. 

24. At Baroda, the lady of Henry T. Chatter- 
ton, Esq., medical establishment, of a sou (since 
dead). 

April 16. At Bombay, Mrs. G. B. Smith, of a 
■on. 

17. At Colabah, the lady of Lieut. W. R. Hay- 
man, of the Indian navy, of a daught^. 

May.l. At Bombay, tne lady of W, C. Andrews, 
Esq., C!.S., of a daughter. 

5. At Randal Lodge, the lady of Major J. II. 
Dunstcrvlllc, of a daughter. 

Lately. At Malcom Peth, Mahableshwar ■Hills, 
the lady of CapL A. N. Riddell, 2d Grenadiers, of 
a daughter. 


^riilon. 

CIVIL AVrOINTMENTS. 

^7}rt714. Horace Robert Scott, Esq., tolxipio- 
vlncial judge of Trincomalee, v. D. A. Blair, 
Estp 

Charles Reginald Buller, Esq., to be sitting ma- 
gistrate of Coloinixj, V. J. S. Rodney, Esq. 

John Stratford Rodney, Esq., to he agent of 
Government for Seven Kories, v. C. R. Buller, 
Esc|. 

William Moir, ESsq., to he agent of Government 
for SaflVagam, v. H. H. Scott, Esq. 

Walter Mathison, Esq., to be assistant to collec- 
tor of Coloinlio, and sitting magistrate at Caltura, 
v. W. Moir, Esq. 

ECCLESIASTIt'Al. AVEOINTMENTS. 

March 17* The Rev. B. Dailey to lie senior colo- 
nial chaplain. 

The Rev. J. Wenham to be colonial chaplain at 
Gallc. 

The Rev. N. (jarstin to be acting chaplain at 
Kandy. 


BIRTHS. 

March 7- At Kandy, the lady of H. Wright, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

8. At l,'olomix>, the lady of W. Norris, Esq., 
H.M. advocate fiscal, of a son. 

Apnt 1. At Kandy, the lady of Ca])t. McPher- 
son, 7^hh regt., of a daughter. 

5. At Trincoiiiulee, Mrs. de L. Rooy, of a son. 

18. At Kandy, the lady of Ist-Licut. Dwyer, 
Ceylon Rifle Regt., of a daughter. 

MARRIAGE. 

Aj/rilT. At Colomlxi, Mr. William Uidsdalc, of 
the Church Mission establishment. Cotta, to Su- 
san Dorothea, eldest daughter of the late Capt. 
Driberg, of H.M. Ceylon Rifle Regt. 

DEATHS. 

j|fro'rA21. At Calpentyn Mutwal, Henry Daw- 
son Skinner, youngest son of F. J. Tcmpler, 
Esn., civil service. 

31. At (Colombo, Mrs. Dailey, wife of the 
Rev. B. Bailey, M.A., senior colonial chaplain of 
this island, and fmly daughter of the Right Rev. 
DJshoi> Glcig, of the Episcopal Church of Scotland. 


IDcnang, 

GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATION. 

Malacca, March iiO, — The folloM- 

ing par. of a public general letter, dated 
the 27th July 1831, froii) the Hon, the 
Court of Directors to the Governor Gene- 
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ral in Council at Fort William, is pub- tho time being to tlic resident at Singapore 

lished for general information — shall stand, appointed and designated as 

Par. *Jd. We have now to acquaint Resident Councillor at Singapore; and 

you that upon further consideration, it has tliat the deputy residents at Prince of 

been deemed expedient to continue the old Wales* Island and Malacca stand, and tho 

charter for the present, and in order that deputy residents at Prince of Wales* 

all doubt may he removed regarding the Island and Malacca for the time being 

powers under that charter of the resident shall stand, appointed and designated as 
anil deputy residents ; wc have detcnniiied Resident Councillors at those places re- 
and hereby declare, that for the purpose of spectively.** 

administering justice under his IMajesty*s Conformably with the above, the follow- 
charter, the resident at Singapore stands, ing appointments are to have ellect from 
and that the resident at Singapore for the the 10th proximo. 

time being shall stand, appointed and de- Mr. U. Ibljetson, Rovernor of Prince of Wales’ 

signated Governor or President of the Island, Singapore, and Malacca. 

united Settlements of Prince of Wales* Mr. R.s.rsarling, resident councillor at Malacca. 

Island, Singapore, and Malacca ; and that Murchison, ditto at Penang. 

the first assistant to the resident at Singa- Aitto ni Singapore. 

pore stands, and that the first assistant for R* Ibbktson', Resident at Singapore. 

)|lo0t«(rria]t to ^!»tattr mutrlligcnrc. 

Just before going to press, Bombay room door in the dark, and pulling it to, 
papers to the latter end of April reached fasteru?d the chain outside wlicre tliey left 
us. They communicate no news of iin- a guard ; the remaindi.T immediately pro- 
portmee, being almost filled with intelli- cccdcd to the tumbril, and speared tho 
genee from our papers of November and .sentry before he could give an alarm, they 
Ilecember. then lit their torches and commenced de- 

Thc foundation-stone of a new church molishing tho lock with large axes, brought 
at Byeullah was laid by the Governor on with them for the purpose. A party of 
the ‘i'ith April. four oHicors were at the paymaster’s 

Arrangements were making for re- quarters at the time, one of whom, upon 
opening the theatre at Bombay: an. going within a few paces of the tumbril, 
amusement which has been long sus- to discover tlie cause of the noise, was 
pended. immediately charged by a party of the 

A beautiful schooner of six guns, for plunderers armed with swords and spears, 
the Indian navy, named the Shannon, ami narrowly escaped from a thrust which 
built expressly for the difliciilt navigation was made at him. On this, tho oiHcera 
of the Gulf of Cambay and the west proceeded to arm themselves, and whilst 
coast of India, was launched from the one of them ran to turn out the cavalry 
Mazngon dock-yard on the 17th April. guard, the remainder liaviiig taken a doii- 
A society has been organized at I’oonah, ble barrelled gim which most fortunately 
entitled the Aagricultiiral and Ilorticul- was loaded in tlie room, went to the front 
tural Society of the Deccan; the Eaii of door and fired at the fellow hammering at 
Clare patron, Major- Gen. Sir Jas. S. the lock, who fell upon his knees and was 
Barnes lion, president, Col. Sullivan pre- immediately taken to the rear. Being 
sidciit, Capt. Morris treasurer. The ob- thus unexpectedly interrupted, the gang 
jeirt of the society is to collect infonmi- shewed liglit, but on the second barrel 
tioii from the iliffercnt districts, witli a being discharged they ran oft’, taking the 
view of remedying the defects in the ex- wounded men away with them, hut Icav- 
istiiig system of native cailtivation. ing a large axe ami several spears behind. 

The Sombmj Courier contradicts a re- None of the gang were secured. From 
port which appeared in the Pombay Oa- the boldness of the attack, as well as the 
zettc of the 7tli April, of a revolution peculiar way in which it was made, there 
having taken place in Goa, in favour of is reason to believe they were some of the 
Donna Maria. It states, that so far from discharged Sepoys ami lla mooses, 
the authorities there having declared Accounts from Ceylon to the 1-lth of 
themselves in her favour, nothing h.ad April state, that the cholera had broken 
astonished them more than the misstate- out with considerable violence among the 
ment which the Gazette contained on the troops in the garrison of Columbo, and 
subject. hail also attacked the royal artillery, the 

A private letter from Shoolapoor gives 97th, and the 61st regts., but less severe, 
an account of u desperate attempt made ly the lost named regiment, than the two 
to carry off some treasure, supposed to bo others. One remarkable feature of the 
in the pay-office at that station, by a body attack was, that the native troops, who 
of armed thieves, about forty in number, had usually been the first to suffer by the 
The thieves made a rush at the treasure- disorder, had almost wholly escajicd on 
tumbril, having first crept up to the guard, this occasion. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East -India House ^ Sejd. SG. 

A Qu^tcrly General Court of Proprie- 
tors of £ast- India Stock was this day held at 
the Company's House in licadenhall-street, 

OFFICIAL PAPKRS. 

Tlie minutes of the last court having 
been read. 

The Chairman (J. G. Ravenshaw, Esq.) 
Acquainted the court that a number of pa- 
pers, which had been presented to Parlia- 
ment since tholast general court, were now 
laid before the proprietors. 

The titles of the papers were then read. 
They consisted of copies of correspondence 
between the Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India and the Court of Directors rela- 
tive to the Kast-India Jury Hill ; and a 
list of allowances, compensations, and re- 
munerations made to the Company's ser- 
vants, under the 53d Geo. III. cap. 15.5. 

The Chairman then stated that, in con- 
formity w'ith the resolutions of the general 
court of the 7th of April 180.9, and tlie 
6th of July 1825, there was now laid be- 
fore the proprietors an account of the 
number of students in Hailey bury College, 
from the Istof August 1831, to the 31st of 
July 1832, together with the expenses of 
the establishment. Also an account of tlie 
number of persons educated at the college, 
and sent out to India, from Midsummer 
1831, to Midsummer 1832; and a simi- 
lar account of individuals not educated at 
tlie college, and sent out to India, during 
the same period. 

ADDRESS TO HIS MAJEsTY. 

ThcCViairmow.— I have now to acquaint 
the court, that tlie address w'hich W'as 
unanimously agreed to at the last special 
general court, congratulating his Majesty 
on Ilia escape from the atrocious attack 
that has been made on him, had been pre- 
sented to bis Majesty, and was most gra- 
ciously received. 

PILGRIM TAX. 

Mr. Poynder ^vished to ask, before the 
court adjourned, whether any or what pro. 
gross might have been made by the Ho- 
nourable Court of Directors towards the 
abolition of the tax which w'as levied on 
those who* attended worship at di/ferent 
idolatrous temples in India ? It was then 
about two years since he bad the honour of 
addressing the court at some length upon 
this subject, and be therefore hoped that 
he would not be deemed precipitate in 
now making this inquiry. 

The Chairman . — I can only state that 
the subject is still before the Court of Di- 
rectors) whose most serious consideration 
has been directed towards it. * 


An hon. Proprietor observed, that the 
gentleman who propounded this question 
seemed to assume, that the practice which 
he complained of had been reprobated by 
the decision of a Court of Proprietors. 
Such was not the fact ; no such decision 
had been come to. In his opinion, the 
abolition of the tax would not, in the 
smallest degree, lend to the destruction of 
the Hindoo religion ; but would, on the 
contrary, throw moic power into the hands 
of tlie Brahmins, and thereby increase in- 
stead of diminisliing the evil. 

Mr. Poynder said the bon. gentleman 
seemed to think that he (Mr. Poynder) 
had asumed that the Court of Proprietors 
had entered into a formal pledge against 
this idolatrous tribute. The hon. gentle- 
man had, however, entirely nuKtakeii liis 
observation. ITie court, be was aware, 
never did come to a decision on the sub- 
ject. But, on the occasion when he (IMr, 
Poynder) had the tnisfortiine, at very great 
length, to address the court on this topic, 
though, so to speak, he took nothing by 
bis motion, (tie hon. gentlctnnn, if he 
w’ercthoM a iiiemlierof the court, ought to 
know that ho witlidrcw bis motion on the 
general feeling — on the virtual admission 
— indeed, on every assurance short of a po- 
sitive pledge, on the part of the Honourable 
Court of Directors, that they would give 
their serious attention, as he believed tliey 
bad done, to this question. Relying on 
the statement of tlie hon. Chairman, that 
the subject was still under the considera- 
tion of tlie Court of Directors, ho was sa- 
tisfied to let it remain there for some time 
longer ; but be would not let It go abroad, 
by any silence on bis part, that he had 
lost sight of his object. On this ques- 
tion as well as on that greater ques- 
tion which, to their immortal honour, tlie 
Indian Government had now set at rest for 
ever — he meant the question of Suttees- - the 
British public, and the world in general, 
felt with him. And, be had no doubt, if it 
pleased God that he lived so long, that he . 
would be able to accomplish the destruc- 
tion of the system of w liich he complained, 
ns surely as he had been the instrument of 
nbplisliing the barbarous practice of suttee. 
When the hon. gent, insinuated that he 
(Mr. Poynder) wished, by any system of 
violence, to overturn the Hindoo reli- 
gion, he wholly misunderstood bis object. 
Such an attempt would be the act of a 
madman, and certainly never could be 
contemplated by him. In saying this, be 
wished the bon. gent, distinctly to under- 
stand what he did mean and what be did 
not mean. He wished, by the moral in- 
fluence of Christian instruction, which 
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they were bound, by act of parliament, to 
impart to the natives df India, to remove, 
them from tlieir idolatrous practices ; and 
he was therefore anxious to withdraw the 
Company from extending encouragement 
to crimes the most flagitious; the perpe- 
tration of which, if he had not proved 
to the Court, then must he despair of 
proving any thing to the lion, proprietor. 

Mr. fjowniles declared that, after what 
he had witnessed of late, he did not care 
one farthing for the opinion of the British 
public. 

The Perhaps the hon. pro- 

prietor is not aware, that there is no ques- 
tion before the Court. 

Mr. Lowndes believed that, as a pro- 
prietor, he had a right to make such ob- 
servations as occurred to him. lie thought 
that it was a disgraceful thing for the 
Company to receive the Juggernaut tax. 
But, when he said this, and w'hcn he la- 
mented the idolatry that prevailed in In. 
dia, he could not help thinking of the 
shameful manner in which the public of 
this country bowed down before the news- 
papers. lie would go farther, and say, 
that the people would bow to any thing 
for money. That was their idol— their 
Baal. If the natives of India worshipped 
wooden images, they were to be pitied — 
they worshipped them innocently. But 
what w'ere they to think of an enlightened 
people who worshipped gold ?— lie abo- 
minated the idea of this Juggernaut tax ; 
and he hoped that that Honourable Com- 
pany, which was as honourable as any 
body of men in the world, would spee- 
dily remove it- When, however, he said 
tliis, he advised them to be on their 
guard with respect to their sending mis- 
sionaries to India. If they did not take 
care, they might employ people who would 
endeavour to inculcate political opinions 
(as some individuals had done in the West 
Imlies), instead of teaching the Christian 
religion. They ought therefore to be- 
warCf lest by such instruments they lost 
their Indian empire. The hon. pro- 
prietor then proceeded to comment on 
the report of a coroner’s inquest held 
upon a poor old gentleman who had been 
mil over at Hammersmith, as it appeared 
in the Tifiws and Morning Post newspa- 
pers ; on which occasion a verdict of acci- 
dental death was returned. He objected 
to the verdict, and was going on to cen- 
sure the rmli(;al press, and partieulaily 
the Times, the projirietor of whicli, he 
asserted, netted eighteen thousand a year, 
when — 

Mr. Lush rose to order. He observed 
that the observations of the hon. pro- 
prietor were not at all connected with tl^e 
business of the Company. The lion, pro- 
prietor unquestionably had very amusing 
powers, blit that was not the proper 
place for their display. — C Hear, hear !) 

yJsiat.Jour. N.S. VoL.9.No.'d4. 


Mr. Lowndes contended that his obser- 
vations were perfectly to the purpose. 
(Laughter,) His opinion was that they 
should not so severely censure the natives 
of India for worshipping wooden gods, 
when they saw the people of this country 
worshipping a golden image. Nay more, 
did they not blindly worship a licentious, 
radical press ? Good God ! he would 
ask was that the march of intellect ? 

The Chairman , — I must beg leave to 
interrupt the lion, proprietor. There is 
no question before the Court, and the 
lion, proprietor ought to feel hi in self 
obliged to the assembly for having allowe<l 
him to go as far as he had done. 

Mr. Loumdes, after an incffefctiial at- 
tempt to proceed, was compelled to sit 
down. 

BISHOPS FOR INDIA. 

The Chairman was about to put the 
question of adjournment, when' 

Mr. Poi/nder rose. He said lie wished , 
before the Court adjourned, to put a sin- 
gle question more to the Chairman, viz, 
wlietlier any, and if so, what measures 
had been taken for tlie appointment of 
two sutfragan bishojis for India. 

The Chairman answered, that no ap- 
}K>intmcnt could be made without an act 
of parliament. No such act had hecMi 
passed, and of course nothing had been 
done on the subject. 

Mr. Poynder said, lie was perfectly 
aware the two siiffnigan bishops had not 
been appointed ; but the object of his 
enquiry was to know what steps or mea- 
sures were in view,or had been taken, for 
the purpose of accomplish iiig the object 
to which he had alluded. 

The Chait'man . — I can give the hon. 
gentleman no other answer than 1 have 
done. There has lieeii no eonsidtiitioii 
on any subject of that nature. 

Mr. Pot/nder , — Will the lion. Cliair- 
man indulge me, by stating whether there 
is a fair«nnd reasonable hope of such an 
object being carried into effect. 

The ChairmaH . — I really cannot give an 
answer to the question. 

An hon. Proprietor .said, tfiat this sub- 
ject had been brought forward at a former 
court, and the appointment of additional 
bishops had been negatived ; the subject 
ought not therefore to be renewed now. 

Mr. Poynder said, the hon. proprietor 
was now equally unfortunate in his state- 
ment of facta, as he had been on a for- 
mer occasion.^ The truth was, that his 
(Mr. Poynder’s motion) was not nega- 
tived. He withdrew it on tlie intimation 
that the subject would be placed in better 
hands than liis. TJie Court of Proprie- 
tors did not repudiate the motion ; hut 
he withdrew it, under the strong convic- 
tion that the question would be taken up 
elsewhere. 

(N) 
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Mr. Lowndu^VLoA the subject been 
discussed at any general court ? If it has 
been discussed* me hon. proprietor must 
know whether the proposition was car- 
ried or not carried. 

Mr. Poyndzr , — 1 have stated that the 
appointment of bishops was discussed. 

Mr. Lowndes . — Was the proposition car- 
ried? 


tv#CT. 

Mr. Poynder.— I have already stated 
that 1 withdrew tlVb motion. 

Mr. XoumdSes.— ’Then the motion was 
virtually negatived when you wilhdrew 
it. 

The court then on the question ad- 
journed. 


Minutes oj Evidence. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

BEFORB THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE COMMONS, ON THE AFFAIRS OF TUB 

{Continued from vol. viii p. 219.) 


Continuation of Mir. MelvilVs Examination^ 
*10 May 1830. 

Q. The committee observe, that 
you have re-credited the same charges 
for interest; will you explain why you 
liave so done, for this item causes a ma- 
terial difference between the result of 
your statement and that of Mr. Rickards ? 
— A, Mr. Rickards*s account is profess- 
edly framed for the purpose of showing 
that there has not been a sufficient profit 
from the tea trade to pay the interest 
upon the bonds and the dividends to the 
proprietors: If that had not been his ob- 
ject* I could have understood how, 
looking at the Company's accounts mere- 
ly as tlie accounts of merchants, he would 
consider that the interest was a proper 
charge; but as it is interest upon the 
Company's own capital, it is quite clear, 
that, if exhibited as a charge, it must, in 
some way or other, be re-credited, and 
go to make a part* of the fund from which 
the Company's dividend is paid, because 
that dividend must comprise interest for 
the use of the capital. Wtiatever may be 
the best mode, upon strictly mercantile 
principles, of making out an account of 
profit and loss, 1 apprehend that in the 
conduct of the Company's trade they 
unite the characters of capitalists, of tra- 
ders, and of underwriters ; and that in 
each of those characters they receive a 
gain of some sort. As capitalists, they 
receive the gain which every man receives 
from 1 mding out his money at interest ; 
as traders, they receive the profits of 
trado, deducting interest ; and as under- 
writers, they receive the profits of their 
underwriting account. But when they 
are called upon to state their accounts of 
profit and loss, they are bound, 1 con- 
ceive to state them in reference to the 
provisions of tlie Legislature, which 
appropriate to specific objects the whole 
of the Company's funds, from whatso- 
ever source received. If therefore the 
Company stated interest as a charge, and 
did not re-credit it, their account would 
show a balance to ttot extent short of the 
fondwhicti the law has declared to be 


appropriable. Q. Have the Company 
any capital which is available for the pur- 
poses of trade? — A. Undoubtedly. I 
will read to the committee a question put 
to tlie accountant-general of the Com- 
pany in the committee of the House of 
Lords, and^ his answer. “ Are you en- 
abled to state the total amount of the 
commercial capital of the East- India 
Company appropriated to territorial pur- 
poses under the Act of the .53d George 
III.? — A. The total commercial capital 
of the Company abroad and at home, on 
the 1st of May 1898 as to England, and 
the 1st of May 1827 as to India, was 
-£21,731,869.'* (2. How does that ap- 

pear ?— . The pnrticulars are stated in 
the accounts of stock per computation, 
which are before this committee. Q. 
Does that include the fixed capital as well 
as the floating capital It does. Q. 

Upon that capital, as so stated, what is 
the clear mercantile profit ? — A. 1 appre- 
hend that can only be shown by the ag- 
gregate statement of the Company's com- 
mercial gains, including not merely their 
profits in trade, but also the interest of 
their funded property, and of the debt 
due to them by the Indian territory. Q. 
Upon this capital of £21,731,869, what 
is the clear net profit derived from all the 
trade of the Company in its different 
branches ? — A, Such an account can be 
made out; but I presume, if the com- 
mittee wish to have it upon mercantile 
principles, we must take the mercantile 
rate of exchange, which we have never 
observed. Q. Is the profit of the trade 
with India and China that derived from 
the employment of their commercial ca- 
pital of £21,731,869? — A. No; because 
all their commercial capital is not em- 
ployed in that way. A part of their com- 
mercial capital is in the funds in the East- 
India annuities, which produces a consi- 
derable income ; a further part is on loan 
ter the territory. Q. Did not the accoun- 
tant mean, in the statement you have 
read, the capital which the Company 
possess in their commercial character? — 
A. Clearly. Q. In the statement of pro- 
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lit and loss on the trade between this 
country and India» it appears that in the 
year 1828-9 there was a loss of ^£531,812 ; 
from what fund is that loss provided?— 
A, That is the result at the Board's rates. 
The question refers to the India trade, 
the accounts of which have not come 
under my notice. Q. By an account 
before tlie committee it appears that the 
net loss upon the trade from^ India to 
China, in the year 1828-9, was ^670, 470, 
and upon trade between India and Eng* 
land ^5.31,812; and fui’thcr it appears 
that the net profit of the trade between 
England and China for the same year was 
.£741,089, and the net profit to the 
Nortli American colonies £13,796, mak- 
ing together £754,855 ; now in the cal- 
culation of this profit upon the trade from 
China, was allowance made for the loss 
in the otlier two branches of trade, India 
an<l China and India and England, or 
ought that loss to be deducted from the 
net profit of the trade .with China? — A, 
Allowance is made in the computation of 
the prime cost for so much of that loss as 
respects the outward trade from England 
and India to China, but it has nothing to 
do with the trade from England to India. 
Q. Then, in order to show the general 
account of profit and loss, the Company 
ought to deduct profit and loss upon one 
trade from the profit on the other ? A, 
Except that, upon mercantile principles, 
there would be a large set-otf upon that 
account by the difference between the 
Board’s and the real rates of exchange. 
Q, The Board’s rates were settled in 
the year 1814? — A, They were.— Q. Are 
you not aware that for some years after 
that period the exchange was considerably 
higher than the rate at which the Board 
had titled it ? — A, It was ; but all com- 
putations of difference have been made 
upon the principle of debiting the com- 
merce with (he advantage in the years in 
which the Board’s rates were lower, and 
the territory with that in which they were 
higher, than the mercantile rates. Q. Do 
you remember for what years the rate of 
exchange of that period was actually 
higher than the Board had fixed it at?— 
A. 1 think from 1814-1.5 up to 1819-20. 
In 1814-15 the rate was 2s. per 

sicca rupee. Q. In what year was it 
highest?— ./f. In 1816-17, and in 1818-19. 
Q. Since when is it that tlic rate of ex- 
change has fallen below the Board’s rate ? 
— 1820-21 was the first year. It was 
then 2s, 2*77d. Q, During the time the 
rate of exchange was higher than the 
Board’s rate, were the Company deriving 
an advantage from their commerce? — 
A, They were ; but in the computation 
of the result of the exchange transactions 
lietwcen the two branches, the commerce 
has been debited with the difference of 
exchange for the years in which the mcr- 


cantilc rates exceeded those prescribed by 
the Board. C2* You stated in page 580, 
in answer to question 4337, bills have 
certainly been drawn to some extent ; the 
Company draw to small amount ; the su- 
percargoes, whose salaries are payable in 
England, occasionally draw, nere must 
be ship-bills ; and I have seen it stated 
in evidence before this Committee that the 
Americans have lately raised funds in 
China in that mode, though, if they con- 
tinue to do so, instead of importing dol- 
lars, the exchange will soon be affected.** 
Do you know when the practice of 
drawing those bills, on the part of the 
Americans, commenced?—.^. No, I do 
not. Are you not aware that it com- 
menced about the year 1818? — A, I was 
not aware of that. (2- Do you know 
whether it has been increasing from that 
period, or otherwise ?— y/. I stated when 1 
was examined before, tliat I had no infor- 
mation upon that subject, but what I de- 
rived from the evidence given before this 
Committee. Q. Can you state what, ac- 
cording to the rate of exchange in the year 
1828, was the price of the dollar at Can- 
ton at that period?— yf. The Company 
were drawn upon in the year 1818, at 55 . 
a dollar. Q. Can you state what it was 
in 1826?—.^. In 1826 the Company 
were drawn upon partly at 45. 6d. and 
partly ut 45. Q. In 1828? — A, In 
1828, partly at 45. 2r/. and partly at 
45. \ \d, Q. In case it shall appear that 
the number of bills drawn by Americans 
have considerably increased in the latter 
period, will it not follow tliat it lias not 
bad the effect which is contemplated in 
your answer to that question ?-^A. It 
would be necessary, previously to coming 
to such conclusion, to know the state of 
the American trade, to see what quantity 
of dollars they have imported during that 
same period. Q, You have stated that it 
was necessary, acting up to the tenor of 
the Commutation Act, tliat the Company 
should always keep a stock of tea on hand 
to the amount of one year's consumption ; 
are you not aware that the obligation 
therein contained is of keeping such a 
stock of tea as, including the quantity 
ordered but not received, shall amount to 
one year’s consumption ? — A, I stated up- 
on a former occasion that the Company 
have always construed that clause to mean, 
that tlicy should have at all times at 
least a year’s consumption in warehouse. 
Q. Will you have die goodness to read 
the clause ?— >4. ** That the said United 
Company shall from time to time send 
orders for the purchase of such quantities 
of tea, and provide sufficient ships to 
import the same, as, being added to the 
stock in their warehouses, and to the 
quantities ordered and not arrived, shall 
amount to a sufficient supply for the 
keeping a stock at least equal to one year’s 
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consumption, According to the sales of the 
last preceding year, always beforetiand." 
42- Does not that stock include the quan- 
tity in the warehouse, as well ns the quan- 
tity that has been ordered and not arrived ? 

In the Company's construction of 
that clause it includes only the quantity* 
in warehouse. You have stated in 
your answer to question 436S in what 
manner tlie Company regulate the quan- 
tity of tea which they put up at each 
sale, and you stated, as a proof that the 
market is abundantly supplied by the 
Company, that large quantities have been 
rejected at every sale ? — A. Lately. Q. If 
the Company put up their teas at tlie real 
cost to tliem, and they put up such a quan- 
tity as to always have a portion rejected at 
Uiat upset price, would it not necessarily 
follow from such a course that they never 
could make any profit upon their tea at 
all ?-^A. If the quantity rejected went 
such an extent ; but when I spoke of 
considerable quantities, I alluded to the 
rejection of a million of pounds weight 
at one particular sate. The object of the 
Company has been that of leading, by an 
abundant provision, to an increased con- 
sumption, rather than of supplying an 
increased demand after it sliould have 
been ascertained to exist ; and I merely 
mentioned tlie fact of tea having been 
rejected, as tending to sliow that the Com- 
pany, far from starving trade, abundantly 
supplied the market. Q. If they are re- 
gulated, as to the quantity put up for 
sale, by the circumstance of putting up 
until a portion is rejected by the buyers, 
does not that necessarily lead to the conse- 
quence that the portion Uiat is sold must 
be sold at a price not exceeding the upset 
price ; because if any portion is rejected 
by the buyers at the upset price, is not 
that a proof tliat any buyer might have 
provided himself at the upset price, and 
therefore, as a consequence, that no per- 
son can have given more than the upset 
price?-— There can be no doubt that 
latterly it has occasionally occurred, that 
the Company have not received the upset 
price for rejected teas ; they liave been 
put up at the following sale at no price, 
and they have not always received the upset 
price for them. Q. Did you not mean 
tlie Committee to infer that that was the 
ordinary practice of the Company in regu- 
lating their supply for tlie demand ?— 
A. No; I stated that the principle to which 
they look in determining what quantity 
to offhr for sale is the amount of deliveries 
and the quantities sold at the previous sale. 
Q* la the Committee to understand that 
the fact you have stated of large quantities 
having been rejected is merely an acci- 
dental fact, and that it is not to be taken 
into consideration with a view to judge of 
tliu circumstances whiih have regulated 
the Company in the quantity of tea 4^cy 
put up for sale?— .r/. Certainly ; the Com- 
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pany, in the quantity put up for sale, look 
at actual deliveries and actual sales. Cl, 
But they do not regulate the quantity, so 
as to put up a portion of each quality 
that sliall bo actually rejected by the buy- 
ers? — Clearly not. Q. Would not such 
a course be inconsistent with the possi- 
bility of making any profit ? — A. When 
the Company declare tea for sale, they of 
course expect and hope that they shall still 
all that they declare. Q* That being tlic 
case, and the Company looking to making 
a given profit upon their tea, is not that 
profit entirely regulated by the quantity 
that is put up?-— I apprehend the 
Company never regulate or limit the 
quantity of tea with a view to making any 
certain amount of profit ; without advert- 
ing to the question of amount of profit, 
they look only to the demand for the tea. 

Is not the profit that they look to making 
entirely dependent upon the quantity they 
may put up for sale The quantity 

they put up for sale must aflect the rate of 
profit. Q. What rate of profit do the 
Company look to in determining the 
quantity of pounds weight of tea that 
they put of for sale 7-^ A. I must repeat, 
that the Company never take into view the 
question of profit when they declare tlie 
amount to be soldi Q, Do not they al- 
ways determine to take it in if it was not 
sold at a certain piiice ? — A, They are au- 
thorized by law to put it up at a certain 
price , and having ascertained that it will 
not fetch that, it is put up without price at 
another sale, and told at what it will fetch, 
Q, Supposing any given quantity of tea to 
be imported, say 10,000,000 of pounds, 
which would command a given price ; arc 
you not aware, that if you put up 9,000,000 
of pounds, you would create that sort of scar- 
city which would give you an increased 
price ; and if you were to put up 1 1,000,000 
of pounds, it would bring you either to 
your prime cost or to a loss ; and there- 
fore, the price which the Company is to 
obtain must depend entirely upon the pro- 
portion of the quantity put up to the de- 
mand and the consumption? — A. Un- 
doubtedly. Q. That being the case, do 
you suppose tliat the Company, in regu- 
lating the quantity to be put up for sale, 
do not do it with reference to some given 
profit, which they have made up their 
minds to be reasonable for them to re- 
ceive ?— -y#. I am sure that they do not. 
Q. Do you suppose tliat the upset price 
has any thing to do with tlie price actually 
obtained at the sale?— -uf. I confess I think 
it has ; but that is a question upon which 
there is a considerable difference of opi- 
nion. When there has been great compe- 
tition, and the sale price has consider- 
ably exceeded the upset price, 1 know 
that some persons, who are well informed 
as to the sales, think the upset price lias 
uoihing to do witli the sale price. 

(To he continued ) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

LAND COMMUNK.’ATION BETWEEN EUAOFC 
AND CHINA. 

According to accounts from Moscow, 
the proprietors of tlic diligences anrl wag- 
gons in that city intend to extend their 
communications to Warsaw, and, in the 
course of next year, to the governments 
of TainbofT, Kasan, Peren, Tobolsk, 
frkutzk, lakutzk, to Kiacktn, on the 
frontiers of China. Thus there will be 
direct coin muni cat ion hy land from the 
frontiers of China to Petersburg)!, Mos- 
cow, Warsaw, and perhaps to Paris, 
with which view M. Muller, the head of 
the Moscow establishment, intends to 
treat with the Messageries of Paris. — Ger~ 
Tfuifi Paper. 

IIION STEAM- VESSELS. 

'Die Lord irUliam lieiUinek iron steam, 
vessel, lately LuinchedatMessrs.Maudslcy's 
yard, unmoored for tlie first time on the 
19th Sept., her steam-engine of 6'0 horse 
power and all her apparatus being com- 
pleted. Captain Johnston and Messrs. 
Maudsley were on board with some of 
their friends, and the vessel proceeded up 
the river for the purpose of trying her 
speed and the working of her engine. The 
vessel sailed admirably, and every thing 
succeeded beyond expectation. With the 
engine on board and a supply of coals, she 
doe.s not draw more than seventeen inches 
water. This vessel was intended to be 
sent out to India to ply on the Ganges, 
but the East-lndia Company have deter, 
mined not to send her out, but to keep 
her on the Thames, for the purpose of 
towing their own ships up and down the 
river, and also for conveying cargoes 
from London to their outward-bound 
ships when lying at Northfleet Hope and 
Grave.scnd. Another iron vessel, Hat. 
bottomed, has been laid down at Messrs. 
Maudsley*s yard, wliicli is in a state of 
great prpgress, and will be completed in 
about a month. This vessel will not have 
a steam-engine on board, but will be used 
entirely for cargo, to be towed by the 
iron steamer. Several of these iron steam- 
ers are to be built for the East- India 
Company, and it is now determined 
merely to fit them together in this coun- 
try, and then pack them in pieces, and 
send them out to Calcutta in the Com- 
pany’s ships, where they will be built un- 
der the superintendence of competent per* 
sons sent out from England. — LontT.Papcr. 

uovEaNoa of the Mauritius. 

St. Jauics's Palace, .^ug.24.-— Tbc King 


was this day pleased to confer tl.e honour 
of knighthood upon Major- Gen. William 
Nicolay, governor of tlie island of Mau- 
ritius. 

EXPEDITION TO THE ARCTIC IIIXIIONS. 

We observe with pleasure that an expe- 
dition is announced us in a state of pre- 
paration to the arctic regions, which com- 
bines the objects of science with those of 
humanity. It will be remembered that 
Captain lioss, after having been employed 
in attempting to make discoveries in tlic.so 
regions, in command of vessels belonging 
to government, returned to them, more 
than three years ago, in a vessel of his 
own, and that he has never since been 
lieard of. Tlie brother of Captain Ross, 
and some of his friends, after ineffectually 
urging government to send out an expedi- 
tion at the public charge to ascertain the 
fate of the Captain and his crew, resolved 
themselves to attempt the preparation of 
one — “ acting, it is said, on a plan of ope- 
rations suggested by Dr. Richardson and 
other scientific and experienced men.*’ 
The Hudson’s Bay Company promised 
their co-operation, and sent out instruc- 
tions in June last to their factors and 
agents, to prepare and send forward stores 
and provisions to the different stations 
through which the expedition might be 
expected to pass. An application was 
made to His Majesty for the assistance of 
an officer or officers of the royal navy to 
accompany tlie expedition, and Captain 
Back, the intelligent companion of Sir 
John Franklin on two former enterprises 
of the same kind, has accepted the com- 
niand. Such is the arrangement of the 
expedition iridejieiidcnt of the funds. 

To assist the friends of Captain Ross in 
this respect, an application was made to 
the Colonial -office, and ^2,000, were re- 
commended l)y Lord Goderich to be af- 
forded ill aid of the expenses, on the iiii^ 
derstaiiding tlint .L’;i,000, more slioiild he 
supplied hy individuals favourable to the 
undertaking. From the numerous and 
highly respectable names who have al* 
ready subscribed, we have no doubt that 
this amount will be easily raised. 

The following resolution of the com- 
mittee of management cannot CeiU of pro- 
ducing its elfect ; — 

** That although the ostensible and pri- 
mary object of this expedition is fur the 
humane purpose aforesaid, yet it is the 
opinion of this meeting that so favourable 
un opportunity should not be lost in pur- 
suing, as* far as may be. practicable and 
convenient, the desirable ends of science, 
to which so xiroliiic a held of uscftil iiifor- 
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mation is opened* and that the various 
scientific bodies and individuals in Lon- 
don, and elsewhere, be consulted and in- 
vited to contribute their assistance to- 
wards this undertaking." 

It is intended, we understand,' that 
Captain Back, without deviating from the 
main object of his mission, should avail 
himself of every opportunity that may 
occur to enrich the scientific world, and it 
is hoped that before his return he will 
have explored those unknown regions be- 
tween Point Tiinmg^in, where Captain 
Franklin finished his journey, and the fur- 
thest point to the west reached by Cap- 
tain Parry, and thus wind up the main 
object of these two expeditions, it being 
supposed, from reindeer and musk-oxen 
being found on IVIelvillc Island, that the 
land is either continuous or divided only 
by small straits. — Times, SepL 27. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES 

(serving in the east.) 

IlfA Ligttt Dra/fn. (in Bengal). Comet C. T. 
Warrinctoii tobclicut. l»y purch., v. llyndmati: 
and K. W. Horne to be cornet by purch., v. War- 
rington (both 31 Aug. 32). 

3d FMt (in Bengal). Ideut. .T. B. Kingsbury to 
be capt., V. Hughes dec. ; Ens. Geo. Bridge to be 
licut., V. Kingsbury ; and <!adci J. C. Handfield 
to be ensign, v. Bridge (all 21 Sept. 32). 

Foot (in Ben;^a1). Lieut. 11. Douglas, from 
h.p. 74th F., to be lieut., v. Wood, whose app. 
has been cancelleil (14 Sept. 32). 

Ifth Foot (In N. S. Wales), (’apt. Wm. Jull, 
from h.p. 7th F. to be capt., v, D. Caulfield, who 
extdi.j rec. dif. (14 Sept. 32). 

17^/4 Fftot (in N. S. Wales). Lieut. R. Graham 
to liec.apt. by purch., v. Jull, who retires; Ens. 
E. B. Owen tobclicut. by purch., v. Graham; 
and Cadw. Edwards to be ens by purch., v. Owen 
(all 21 bept. 32). 

SnrA Foot (in N. S. Wales). F. W. Bowles to be 
ens. by purch., v. McLeod, app. to 01st F. (14 
Seiit. .32) — Cadet H. A. Strachan to be ensign, v. 
Bowles, app. to fCid F. (21 do.) 

5ith Fttot (at Madras), (’apt. A. Dowdall, from 
noth F., to be capt., v. Johnson, who exch., and 
A. W. Braliazoii to be ens. by purch., v. Williams, 
who retires (both 31 Aug. 32). 

Unattached. — I^ieut. E. C. Thompson, from 
26th F., to be capt. of infantry (14 Sept. 32). 

Stnjy . — James Macdonald, Esq., to be paymaster 
of depots of regiments of cavalry anil infantry on 
the East- India establishment, and of detachments 
of cavalry and infantry raiments on the British 
establishment ; date 1st May 1832. 

The recent appointments of I,.ieut. John IVcxxl, 
from 46lh to Kith F., and Ens. J. E. Wetherall, 
from h.p. unattached, to the 6th F., liave been 
cancelled. 

company’s cadets. 

Brevet . — The undermentioned cadets, of the 
lion. E. 1. Company’s service, to have temporary 
rank as ensigns during the period of their being 
placed under command of Col. Faslcy, of Royal 
Engineers, at Chatham, for field Instructions in art 
of sapping and mining : — 

Cadets Tims. Bunce, John Ouchterlony, W. .1. 
Western, H. VV. AUardyce, G. L. ^pitta, and J. 

A. Curtis. 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

• Arrivalx. 

August 28. Kdwaid, Heaviside, from Singa- 
pore Mh April, and Mauritius 15th Mayj ofi' 


Margafe.-«1. Bar»ee» Miller, Arom Bombay lOth 
AptU, and Mauritius S(Jth May; at Greenock — 
SkptrmohrI. Jean, Finlay, from Bengal 13th 
March, and Ceylon J9th April; off listings.— (f. 
H.M.S. CrwwdUe, Montague, from Ceylon 22d 
April, and Madras 2Pth do. I at Plymouth.— «. 
Filot, Harris, from South .Seas and Mauritius; 
off Dover.— 10. Triumph, Green, from Bombay 
26th April. Mangalore Ist May, and Cape 6th 
July; and Africa, Skelton, from Ceylon 12th 
April ; both off Margate. — 10. (Jnnge*, BoiiUbee, 
from Dei^l 3Uth ^laTch, and Cape 20th June; 
OAwrne, Keen, from Mauritius 14th May, and 
Cape 24th June; and H.C.S. Coldutream, Hall, 
from China 14th Jan., and (Quebec 4th Aug. ; all 
at Deal.— 10. Roftert, Whitton, from Mauritius 
2.1th May I off Dover.— 11. Cabotia, Smith, from 
Bombay 5th April ; at Gravesend.— 1.3. Waterloo, 
Addison, from Bengal 2l8t Jan., Madras 11th 
Feb., and Mauritius 3d June; and Asia, Stead, 
from New South Wales 6th May ; both off Rams- 
gate.— 13. Calcutta, Watson, from Bengal 26Lh 
March ; at Liverpool.— 1.3. Janet, Rodgers, from 
Bombay 10th May ; at Greenock. 

lieparturee. 

August 30. Oriental, Fidler, for Bombay: 
Marp Ann, Homblow, for Madras; Alfred, Tap- 
ley, for Madras; and Mary, Jameson, for N. S. 
Wales (with convicts) ; all from Deal. — 30. Fama, 
Sharp, for Bengal ; from Liverpool. — 31. Ueorfre 
and Mary, Roberts, for Cape of Good Hope; 
from Deal.— S kutemarr 1. Upton Cfistle, Dug- 
gan, for Ceylon and Bombay; from Portsmouth. 
—2. Senohia, Owen, tor Bengal: from Ports- 
mouth. — 2. Moira, O’Brien, for Mauritius; .and 
Maria, Van Wllyao, for UataVia ; both from 
Deal.— Kleanor, McTaggart, for Bombay; 
Wellington, LiddelU for Madras; H. C. Ch. S. 
Gmrgiana, Young, ur Bengal; La Belle Alliance, 
Arkcoll, for Cape and Madras; and William 
Thompson, Stewart, for Cape and Mauritius ; alt 
from l^ortsmouth.— 4. Surrey, Vealc, for N. S. 
Wales (with convicts); fron\ Deal. — 4. Dyson, 
Stewart, for, Rio anid Manilla ; from Livcrpfxd. — 

5. Ijnvinia, Brooks, for Cape: from Deal.— 6. 
Uelinnce, Ccx>k, for Mauritius; from Bristol. — 
10. Miranda, BroM(B, for Mauritius ; from Deal. 
—15. Francos ChaHotte, Smith, for V. D. Land 
(with free female settlers and convicts) ; and Ba- 
tavia, Blair, for Penang and Singapore ; l)oth 
from I>eal. — 15, Hojteful, Mailers, for Cape ; 
from Portsmouth— 15. Janet, Lcltch, for Cape 
and Mauritius ; from Greenock.— 1(>. Ulysses, 
Cr.iwford, for Ca^ie; from Deal. — 18. Thalia, Bi- 
den, for Bengal ; Sir Thomas Munro, Richards, 
for V. D. Land and .V. S. Wales; and CHreassian, 
Douthwaitc, for N. S. Wales (with convicts) ; all 
from Deal.— 18. Cyffnet, Rolls, for Swan River ; 
from Portsmouth. — 20. Superior, Brown, for 
Uomlray; from Liverpool. — 20. Auriga, (Jhain- 
bers, for Mauritius and Bciigal; from Deal. — 21. 
Victory, Biden, for Ceylon and Bombay; and 
ThctsUsiia, Todd, for Mauritius ; both from Deal. 
—21. John, Adair, for Cape; and Adoetiture, 
Young, for Cape, V. D. Land, and N. 8. Wales ; 
both from Liverpool. — 22. Mwlrtts, Thornton, 
for Bengal ; and AUunis, MacFcc, for Bombay ; 
both from Liverpool.— 22. L'amiUn, Wilson, for 
V. D. Land and N. S. Wales; from Grccnork,— 
23. Lord Althorpe, Kerr, for Bengal; from Liver- 
pool. — 24 Camden, (Jlaytim, for N. S. Wales 
(With convicu) ; from Deal. 


PARSENGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Ganges, from Bengal: Mrs. II. Nisbctaiul 
two children: Mrs. Vos and child ; (Tapt. Irvine; 
Lieut. Todd; Rev. Mr. Christie; Mr. Fisher; 
Mr. Pearson ; Mr. McNair ; 18 charter-party pas- 
sengers. — From the Cai>e : Mrs. Bellamy and child ; 
Miss Saunders; Major Fraser; Capt. Lc Mer- 
chant; Mr. Edward Smith, merchant; Mr. Prit- 
chard : Mr. Dunlop, R.N. ; Master Wade ; two 
servants. 

Per Edward, from Singapore: E. B. Clegg, 
Esq. 

Per Triumph, from Bombay : Mrs. (lakes ; 
Mrs. Frmer ; Mrs. Macdonald ; Miss M. Fraser ; 
Miss Macdonald; Capt. Wyntcr, 14th N.I.; 
Capt. Alexander, engineers ; Mr. Forbcsoii ; Mas- 
ter H. Macdonald ; several servants. — From the 
Cape; Mr. Maynard; Mr. Martlndalc. 

P&r Waterloo, from Bengal: Mrs. Oxborough; 
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Mrg. Bfthaman: M». Mackintosh j thrTO Mlises 
OxboTouah; Mr. W. Oxborough; Mr. Crichton; 
Mr. MacConnack ; Mr. Sandys.^Froin Madras : 
Mrs. Wallace; Miss Wallace; Miss O'Flaherty ; 
Lieut. Dean; Lieut. Mayhew ; Master Wallace; 
several servants. 


JPer Asia, from New South Wales: Deiiuty 
Assist, ('oin. Gen. Goodsir and lady ; Miss Gooa> 
sir; G. D. Clay, Esq.; Dr. Martin, R.N. ; Mr. 
H. Phipps; Master Goodsir. 

Per Cabbtiup from Bombay : Capt. James Dou- 
caut. 


Experted. 

Per Donraater, from Mauritius: Mrs. Col. Wil- 
son, Miss Wilson, and two Masters Wilson, tran- 
shipped from the Waterloo, 


of the Madras army, to Mary, third daughter of 
the late Capt. John Reddle. 

12. Ac Edinburgh, Evan Maepherson, Esq., of 
Glentrulm, to Helen, eldest daughter of the de- 
ceased George Birreil, Esq., late of the Hon. £. T. 
Company’s service. 

13. At St. Matthew's, Ih-ixton, J. D. Morris, 
Esq., of Northumberland Street and Brixton 
Hill, to Sophia Zenana, wirlow of the late John 
Drew, Esq., of the Hon. E. I. Company’s civil 
service, Dacca, Bengal. 

14. At Bromicy, Kent, Lieut. Col. Tweedy, of 
the Bombay army, to Miss Veitch, of Broinlcy- 
house. 

22. At Camberwell, Surrey, John Ward llaril- 
ing. Esq., of the Hon. Company’s service, to Miss 
Eliza Grcathead. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Oriental, for Bombay : Lieut. Joseph ; Mr. 
Bell, catlet. 

Pffr Wellington, for Madras : Ilev. Mr. Short- 
land and lady; Miss Careswcll; Dr. Patterson; 
I)r. Stephenson : Lieut. Whitty ; Mr. Baker ; Mr. 
Wyndhain; Mr. Hall: Mr. Moore; two Masters 
Atkinson. 

Per Thalia, for Bengal : Mrs. Carter and fami- 
ly; Mrs. Dr. Forsyth; the Misses Tickle ; Col. 
Tombs; Capt. Williams: Lieut. Coltman and 
la<ly ; Lieut, llogg ; Mr. Skinner ; Mr. Davidson ; 
Mr. Dykes ; Mr. Adams; Mr. Trezevent. 

Per Victoty, for Ceylon and Bomliay: Mrs. 
lleddie: Mrs. Penley ; Mrs. Fletcher; Miss Es- 
gell; Miss Temnler; Miss White; Miss Bell; Sir 
Charles Marshall, new Chief Justice of the Su- 

t ireine Court of Ceylon : Rev. Mr. Fletcher ; Capt. 
'eiiley ; Capt. Keys ; Lieut. Fenwick : Mr. Red- 
die; Mr. Pitts; Mr. Magory ; Mr. Gibson; Mr. 
Waltby; Mr. Thomas f Mr. Hihbcrt; Mr. Shu- 
brick; Mr. Gifford ; Mr. Finlay; Mr. Alexander. 

Per Andromache, for Madras and Bengal : Mrs 
Kyd; (!apt. .and Mrs. Birreil; Mr. and Mrs. Ro- 
gers; Mr. ami Mrs. Cherry ; Mrs. and Miss Ro-. 

S ers; Hon. E. Druminomt ; Capt. Boileau ; Cant. 

uulrews: Mr. Wilkins; Mr. Dalrymplet Mr. 
Chatficld: Mr. Jcllicoe ; Mr. Cotton; Mr. Sc-- 
well ; Mr. Mitchell ; Mr. Haram ; Mr. Williams ; 
Mr. Snow ; Mr. Jenkins. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. 0. At Edinburgh, the lady of (’apt. James 
Buchanan, Hon. E. I. Company’s service, o€ a 
ilaiighter. 

17. At Edinburgh, the lady of Colonel Pitman. 
C.B., of the East-India Company’s service, of a 
son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Aug. 26. At Copenhagen, Benjamin Wolf, Esq., 
formerly of Calcutta, to Julia, third daughter of 
the late Admiral Sneedorff, Knight-Coinraander 
of the D.'umebrog, &c. 

Sept.S. At St. Mary's Church, Bryanstono 
Square. Elliot Roberts, Esq., of Manchester 
Square, to Elizabeth, widow of the late Capt. 
Julius Johnson, of the Madras army, and daugh- 
ter to Colonel Barton, deputy quarter-master 
general, Cawnpoor, -India. 

10. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Hugh William 
(lordon, of Hans Place, only son of the late Ro- 
bert Gordon, Esq., of the Fort, Madras, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of Francis Lovell, Esq., of 
Sloane Street. 

11. At St. James’s Church, James Williams 
Braine, Esq., of St. James’s Square, to Frances 
Amelia, second daughter of the late Ollyett Wood- 
house, Esq., advocate genend of Bombay. 

— At Dyiart, Montague Wm. Perreau, Esq., 


— At St. Mary’s, Newington, Surrey, Mr. 
James Sim, of Coleman Street, to Mrs. Jane 
Harris, widow of the late Capt. Charles Harris, of 
the Hon. K. 1. (’nmpany’s naval service. 

26. At Clapham, Major Capon, of the Bombay 
army, to Emma, third daughter of Dr. Mann 
Burrows, of Larkhall-risc, Clapham. 


DEATHS. 

Aftf//lt). At sea, on board the Triumph, on his 
passage to England, Capt. John Alex. Macdonald, 
of the3d regt. Madras L.C., son of the late Lieut. 
Col. Jolm NIacdonald, of Exeter, and grandson of 
the celebrated Flora Macdonald. 

’ 19. On board H.M. ship Beagle, off Batavia, 

Charles Musters, M.D., youngest son of J. Mus- 
ters, Esq., of Culwick Hall. Notts. 

June 1. Off the Cape of Good Hope, on board 
iheE)'»)ir>u(/i, from (.'alciitta, Mr. James Grayson, 
son of the late Capt. Daniel Grayson. 

Aug. 13. At Chambers Green, Bucks, Lieut. 
George Harpur, late of the (>9lh llegt., after a 
painful ami lingering illness, brought on by ser- 
vice with his regiment in India. 

22. Aged 28, Henry Moffatt, Esq., late of the 
Bimgal Light Cavalry, third son of William Mof- 
fatt, Esq., of Bursledon, Hants. 

SHt. At Exeter, of a rapid decline, in the 2(ith 
y«»r of her age,' Ann, wife of Joseph Shepherd, 
Esq., and eldest daughter of J. II. Uellosis, Esq., 
of Bombay,— Also, on the same day, of water on 
the brain, (’harlotte Ann Prestwnou, daughter of 
Joseph Shepherd, Esq., aged two years. 

.31. At I..iusanne, of scarlet fever, Jemima, wife 
of Col. Sir .leremiah Dickson, K.C.B., quarter- 
master general of India. 

Sept.b. After a short illness, Valentine, agcnl 
32, fourth son of the late Capt. Applcgarth, of the 
Hon. E. I. Company's service. 

11. At Bedford, Capt. James Haig, formerly of 
Calcutta, and owner of the Regent, aged G4. He 
has left a wife and eight children. 

12. At Edinburgh, Major II. Chcape, of the 
Bengal militavy establishment. 

IG. At Langollen, aged 07. Field-Marshal Sir 
Alured Clarke, G.C.B. lie formerly served in tlic 
East-Indies, and was at the caiRurc of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

17. At Fairfield, near Biggleswade, Beds, Har- 
riet, wife of A. E. Gregory, Esq., and daughter 
n# the late Rev. Geo. Pollen, of Little Bookliam, 
Surrey. 

21. At Abbotsford, the celebrated poet and no- 
velist Sir Walter Scott. He was in the t»2d year of 
his age. 

— At Fornham, near Bury St. Edmunds. Mar- 
tha, the youngest child of Wm. Thacker, Esq., 
of Calcutta, a;^ two years and two months. 

Jjately. At his estate near Novogorod, Gabriel 
Romanowltsch Derjavin, one of the most cele- 
brated Russian poets." One of his odes ** To 
God !” has been translated into Chinese by order 
of the Emperor of China, who had this piece of 
poetry printed in gold letters on silk, and hung up 
in one of the apartments of his palace. 
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CALCUTTA, April 12, 1832. 


Rs.A. 

Anchors Sa.Rs. cwt. 15 0 

BotUes KKtlO 0 

Coals B. tnd. 0 9 

Copper Sheathing. 16-40 ..F. md. 38 12 

— Brasiers’, 40-120 do. 40 0 

— — Thick sheets do. — — 

Old Gross do. 33 4 

Bolt .do. 33 12 

Tile do. 34 0 

— — Nails, assort do. 30 8 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 38 <l 

Russia Sa.Rs.do. •— >- 

(Topperas do. 1 8 

C'ottons, chintz 

• Muslins, assort 

—— Yarn 10 to 130 mor. 0 31 

do., 130 to 102 do. 0 7 

C'utlcry 2.1 D. 

Glass and Earthenware P. C. 

Hardware. P. C. 

Hosiery P. C. 



0 8 | 
O 8 I 


— 30 D. 


Rs-A. 

Iron, Swedish, 6q...Sa.ns. F.ind. 4 4 

flat do. 4 4 

English, sq .do. 2 2 

flat do. 2 0 

Bolt do. 2 0 

Sheet do. 3 8 

Nails cwt. 8 0 

Hoops F.md. 3 O 

Kentlctlge cwt. 1 0 

Lead, Pig F.md. 4 12 

Sheet do. 3 7 

Millinery 40 I). 

Shot, patent bag 

Siicltcr Ct.Rs. F. ind. 5 5 

Stationery 13 tl 

Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. ind. 7 8 

Swetlish do. 0 0 

Tin Plates Sa.RB. box 10 0 

Woollens, Broad clotli, flne • -yd. 2 4 

coarse 1 4 

- Flannel flne 0 9 


Rs. A. 
4 3 

— 4 12 

— 2 <i 

2 14 

— 2 14 

— 4 0 

— 15 0 

— 3 t5 

— 1 1 
— 5 A 

3 14 


b 7 
P. C. 
7 12 
0 8 
17 0 
2 12 
1 10 
1 8 


MADRAS, March 7, 1832. 


i. 

Rs. Rs. 

Bottles 100 10 @ 12 

Copper, Sheathing candy .'HMI — Xt5 

Cakes do. 205 — 27i) 

Old do.‘ 230 — 2(i0 

Nails, assort do. 210 — 220 

Cottons, ChinU 20A. 23 A. 

Muslins and Ginghams 13A. <— 20 A. 

Loogcloth lOA. — 20 A. 

Cutlery, fine P.C. — 10 I). 

Glass and Earthenware lO.A. — 23 A. 

Harrlware lAD. — 20 D. 

Hosiery 13 A. — 20 A. 

Iron, .Swedish, sq candy .33 — 42 

- English sq do. 21 — 23 

Flat and bolt. do, 21 — 23 


Rs. Rs. 

Iron Hoops candy 21 @ 23 

Nalls .%...do. 

Lead, Pig do. 40 — 45 

Sheet do. 42 — 48 

Millinery..: 15 — 1.1 A. 

Shot, patent 10 — 15 A . 

Spelter candy 32 — 35 

Stotloncry P* C. — .11). 

.Steel, English candy 80 — 87 

Swedtth do. 105 — 130 

Tin Plates box 21 — • 22 

Woollens, Broadcloth, fine P.C. — 10 D. 

coarse P. C. — 10 D. 

— — Flannel 15 A. — 20 A. 


BOMBAY, April 21, 1832. 



Rs. 

15 

j 

Rs. 



Kn, 

49 

35 

7 


Rs. 

(» 




do.'' 

.bush. 

1 



; Hoops 


0 

. ,cwt. 

69 

— 61 I 

Nails 


14 

— 

0 

, . .do. 

64 



1 Plates 

do. 

8 

— 

0 

. . .do. 

59 

...... ' 

, Rod for bolts . 


.33 

— 

0 

. . .do. 

.11 

; 

, do. for nails 


41 

— 

(1 


:::1 


see remarks. 


Cottons, ChinU 

Longcloths 

— Mubins r ° 

— — Other goods J 

Yarn, No. 40 to 80 ft 1 

Cutlery, Uble P.C, — *• 

Glass and Earthenware P.C. 

Hardware. no demand 

Hosiery— 1 hose only 10 A. 


' Lead, Pig cwt. !♦! — 0 

'—Sheet. do. 9 — 0 

Millinery lOA — 0 

' .Shot, patent cwt. 15—0 

Spelter do. 74 — 0 

Stationery A.D. — 0 

' Steel, .Swedish tub 13 — 0 

Tin Plates box 18 — o 

..Woollens, Broadcloth, fine no demand 

i, coarse UA. — 0 

' Flannel, fine P.C. — 0 


CANTON, March 17, 1832. 


Drs. Prs. 

Cottons, Chintz, 2B yds. piece 44 @ 6 

— Longcloths, 40 yds do. 4 

Musflns, 20 yds do. 2 

Cambrics, 12 yds do. 1\ 

— Bandannocs do. 2 

— Yam, Nos. ]6to.K» pecul .32 

Iron, Bar do. 24 

Rod do. 3 . 

Lead do. 4.M 


I Drs. Drs. 

Smalts pecul 20 GO 

— 5 ] Steel, Swedish, in kits. cwt. 5 G 

21 iWoolleiis, Broad cloth • • .yd. 1.55 l.fiO 

11 — li! Camlets pee. 19 

- __ 21‘ Do. Dutch-- do. 28 — ;i« 

— 44 1, Long Ells Dutch do. 7 — 7i 

— 2sl.Tin, Straits pecul 16 

llTIn Plates box 6i 

— 4.60 
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Pricei of European Goods vi the East. 

SINGAPORE, April 5, 1832. 


105 


Drs. 

Anchors pccul 11 ^ 

Bottles 1(K) 3) - 

Copper Nails and Sheathing pecul .% - 

C^ottons.MadapolIains, 25yir. by 32in. pcs. 2^ - 

— Imit. Irisli 2.'V .3fi do. - 

Longcloihs 12 .... .Tti do. — - 

3B to 40 ;iC-37 do. Cl - 

lio. . .do 3H-40 do. 71 - 

do. . .do 44 do. HJ - 

50 do. 10 - 

54 tit,. 10 _ 

— 60 do. II - 

Prints, 7-H. single colours do. 21 - 

0-0 do. 3 - 

Cambric, 12yds. by 42 to 45 in., .do. li{ - 

Jaconca, 20 44 . . 40 . . . .do. 2 - 


Drs. 

14 Cotton Hkfs. imlt. Battick, dble...corge 7 

4 i do. do Pullicat do. 

30 ; Twist, 1C to «0 

31 Hardware, assort 

2 Iron, Swedish 

— , English 

71 Nails do. 

81 Lead, Pig 

0 ■ Sheet 

12 .Shot, patent bag 1 

12 Spelter pecul 4.1 • 

13 Steel, Swedish do. 

.31^ English do. 

& Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 

21 ' (.'am bids do. 

5 ^ Ladies’ cloth (Scarlet). 



Drs. Drs. 

.corge 
. . .do. 


..pecul 40 — 70 


N.D. — 

.pecul 

51 — 6 

. .do. 

.1* - 34 

. .do. 

6 — 7 

. .do. 

51 — 6 

. .do. 

61-7 

...bag 

1 — 2 

.pccul 

41 — 5 

. .do. 

7 - « 

. .do. 

none. 

. .pcs. 

10 — 11 

. .do. 

71 — 9 

. . .yd. 

2 — 2? 


R E M 

lienihay, April 21, 18.32. — Very extensive sales 
have been eflectcci within the List fortnight, and 
at prices which exhibit an evident improvement. 
From OUT report of sales we select the following ; 
Iron, .Sweedish, 270 randies at Its. 491 per candy; 
■Sled, Faggot, IJiOcwt. at Bs. 14 perewt. j Copi>cr, 
•Sheathing, 29 to 28 o*., (id cwt. at Its. CO per cwt.; 
Ditto, Slabs, Co cwt. at Its. CO ]M?r cwt. ; Linseed 
Oil, 400 gallons, ai its. 2) per. gal. : Turpentine, 
200 gals., at Its. 2.1 per gal.; Cotton Yarn, 104 
bales. Nos. 20 to 70. 14 Ans. to 1 11. 1 An. per lb.; 
Muslins, IdlOfJ pieces at Its. 2i per piece; tJ(Ml 

t )ieccs do, at 3 and 7 ^cas do. ; Scarfs, IKK) pieces at 
ts. ,11 do. Lappets, 1,470 pieces at Its. 31 do.; 
and Madapollams, CCO pieces at Its. 41 do. 

Hingajtorct Mnreh 29, 1832.— The only sales of 
Eur<ipe Piece Coods we have heard of during the 
week, are about 400 pieces Long-cloths, at 7 drs. 
and about 4 cases Velvets of 20 yards, at 12 drs. 
the piece. In barter for produce. The fresh im- 
portations of plain and printed (?ottons, by the 
Indian and Ice^e fioin Liverpool, as also the 
ciuantitics received from C!hina and Manilla, by. 
late arrivals, have been very heavy, and the de- 
mand not being brisk, we fear prices must soon 
undergo a decline ; particularly as the Mersey and- 
nifina from Liverpool, and the Diadem from the 
l^lydc, are daily expected with large supplies. 
Two sales of ('otton Twist, of about 12 bales 
each, have been oil’ccted during the week at 55 


R KS. 

dels, the pecul, in barter for tin. The large quan- 
tities of Yarn lately imported into the settlement 
haveoverslorkrd the market completely, and sales 
are now diflieult to be effected at any price. April 
.5.— Sales of Scarlet Woollens (striped lists). Cam- 
lets, and Plain C'ottons, ex Irene, to a considera- 
ble extent, have been effectetl during the week at 
our qufdations, partly in barter for Campar ('of- 
fcc, and partly for paytiieiit in produce at the 
usual credit. 

Canton, March 2A, 1832. — A sale of 2,500 pieces 
of Broad Cloths has taken place at 1 dol. f/0 cents, 
per yard long price; and a lot of purple long-ells 
at 9 dols. and some scarlet at 1.5 dofs. Cottons, 
tliough not less in price than our last, are less in 
demand. Colton Yarn, .16 dols. has l>ecn offered, 
in anticipation, for a lot of assorted numbers, 
16-26, at long price. The finer numbers will 
scarcely command a higher price, and there is 
very little tlemand for them. The Company's 
still remains in the hands of Mowqua the pur- 
chaser. 

Manilla, Jan. 22, 1832.— The importation of 
Shirtings, Cambrics, Ginghams, Cotton Handker- 
chiefs, and Broad Cloth, have been very consi- 
derable during the past year, and no immediate 
improvement can be expected. Iron dull of .sale 
at 3i to 3i dols. for English, and 4 to 4.} dols. per 

S icul, for .SweedLsh. Ot Copper, Lead, Tin, and 
teel, a small quantity only in the market. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Cafcullo, jlpril 12, JH32. 
Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. fSell. 

Prem. 36 0 Reinittablo 35 0 Prcin. 

, /if 1st, or Ohl .5.1 , f,, 

^ <^Xp. Cent. Loan/ 

4 0 . - . • Ditto . ■ 2 do. 

3 0 Ditto 3 do. 

1 8 Ditto 4 do. 

0 2 Ditto 5 do. 


4 0 

3 0 
2 8 
1 0 
Par 
. Par 


I, A f New 5 per Cent, from 1 
“ No. 1 to 2.50 f 

1 2d, or Middle 51 , .. 

Prem. 1 12| 1 4l 

2 12 3ti, or New ditto •••• 2 4 
Disc. 0 12 4 per cent. Loan dis. ■•14 

Bank Shares — Prem. 6,600 to 6,500. 


Bank of Bengal Rates. 


Discount on private bills 6 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 5 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 


On London, 12 months’ date, — to buy Is. KKl. to 
Is. lO^d— to sell Is. lid. to Is. ll^d. per 8a. Ks. 


Madras, April 24, 1 8.32. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Ilemittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz* 350 
Madras Ks. per .335 Sa. Rs 39 Prem. 

At the B ate prevailing among Merchants ' 
and Brokers iii buying and selling Piili- 
lic Securities, vi£.106.] Madras Rs. per 
lOOSa. Rs. .17 Prem. 

Five pet cent. Bengal Unremlttable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 
Madras Rs. per 33r Sa. Rs 2 Prem. 

Asiat, Jour. N. S. VoL. 9. No.33. 


At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic .Securities, viz. 106.1 Madras Rs. per 

lOOSa. Rs Par. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 18th Aug. 1825. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz, 106^ 

Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs 31 Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 1830. 

At the Rate of Subscripticn, viz. 1061 
Madras R3..peT 100 Sa. Rs 31 Prem. 

Course of Exchange, March 8. 

On I.ondon, at 6 months’ sight. Is. 9d. perM. Rupee. 

On ditto, at 90 days. Is. 8id. per ditto. 

Dornbap, April 21, 1832. 

Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight. Is. 9dj)er Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at 30 days' sight, 1051 Bom. Rs. per 
1(N) .Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 98 Bom. Rs. per 
KH) Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remittabic Loan, 113 Bom. Rs. per 100 .Sa. Rs. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-2.1 according to the period 
of discharge, 1051 to 110 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-26, iOB to 110 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 108 to 110 per ditto. 

Canton, March 17, 1832. 

Exchanges, dec. 

On Londoif, 6 month’s sight, 4s. Id. to 48. 2d. per 
Sp Dr. 

On Bengal, Cos., 30 days’, Sa. Rs. 204 per 100 So. 
Drs.— Private Bills, 206 per ditto ditto. 

On Bombay, ditto Boni. Rs. 216 per ditto. . 

Sycee Silver at Lintin, 61 per cent. 

(O) 
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GOODS DECLARED for SALE at tlie EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 2 October — Prompt 11 January 1833. 

Conipany'e and Licens&i. — Indigo. 

For Side 22 October — Prompt 8 February. 

Company’A. — Beng.'il Raw Silk. 

Private-Trade. — China, Bengal, and Persian Raw Silk. 

For Sale 13 November — Promjtt 8 February. 

CoMpany'a. — Saltpetre. — Black Pepper. 


CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS lately arrived. 

CARGOES of the Jean and Gungea, from Bengal. 

Company* Silk — Silk Piece Gootls— Indigo — Sugar. 
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EaST-1KI)1A and china PllOnUCE. 




£. a. 

d. 

£ 

a. 

d 

Barilla 

.cwt. 




■— 


Coffee, Java 


2 17 

0 — 

3 

1 

0 








Sumatra and Ceylon * * 

2 15 

0 — 

3 

0 

0 

Bourbon 









.*1 *7 





Colton, Surat 

-lb 

0 0 

4 — 

0 

0 

5i 

Madras 


0 0 

44 — 

0 

0 

51 



0 0 




5A 






Bourbon 


0 0 

7i — 

0 

u 

9i 

Drugs dt for Dyeing. 







Aloes, Kpatica 

cwt. 

9 10 

0 — 

14 

0 

0 

Anniseeds, Star 


3 10 

0 





Borax, Ht^fined 


4 10 

0 


■ 

■ Unrefined 


3 15 

0 




_ 

CTamphire, in tub • 


14 0 

0 — 

15 

0 

0 

Cardamoms, Malaliar- -lb 

0 3 

9 — 

0 

4 

0 

Ceylon 


0 1 

9 — 

0 

1 

10 

(\'i.ssia Buds 

cwt. 

3 10 

0 — 

3 

15 

0 

I.ignea 


4 1 

0 — 

4 

10 

0 

Ca.dor oil 

--lb 

0 0 10 — 

0 

1 

3 

C3iiiia Root 

cwt. 

1 10 

0 — 

1 

12 

0 

Cubelis 


4 15 

0 





Dragon’s Blood, ord. 


5 0 

0 




_ 

Gum Ammoniac, drop .. 

6 0 

0 — 

7 10 

0 

Arabic 


2 5 

0 — 

3 

0 

0 

Assafietida • • • 


1 10 

0 — 

3 

10 

0 

Benjamin, 3d Sort. . 

5 10 

0 — 

12 

0 

0 

A 11 ill! i 


3 0 

0 — 

7 

0 

0 

Gambogium 


6 0 

0 — 

.9 

0 

0 

— Myrrh 


4 0 

0 — 

15 

u 

0 

Olibanum 


1 15 

0 — 

5 

0 

0 

Kino 


10 0 

0 — 

12 

0 

0 

I.ac Lake 

-ib 

0 0 

4 — 

0 

1 

0 

Dye 


0 2 

0 — 

0 

2 

2 

Shell 

cwt. 

4 0 

0 — 

7 10 

0 

-Stick 


1 10 

0 — 

3 

0 

0 

Musk, China 

-oz. 

1 0 

0 — 

1 

15 

u 

Nux Vomica 

cwt. 

1 0 

0 


— 


Oil, Cassia 

oz. 

0 0 

7i - 

0 

0 

8 

— Cinnamon 

. . . 

0 8 

0 — 

0 

9 

0 

Cocoa-nut 


0 1 

9 — 

0 

3 

0 

(!njaputa 


0 0 

9 — 

0 

1 

3i 



0 0 

3 






0 1 

3 











Hnubarb 


0 1 

8 — 

0 

2 

4 

.Sal Ammoniac 

cwt. 

3 0 

0 



-Senna 

-lb 

0 0 

6 — 

0 

1 10 

Turmeric, Java • - - 

cwt. 

0 13 

0 — 

1 

0 

0 

Bengal 


0 9 

0 — 

0 14 

0 

China 


0 18 

0 — 

1 

5 

0 

Galls, ill Sorts 


3 3 

0 — 

3 10 

0 







Hides, Buffalo 

.lb 







Ox and Cow. . . . 

... 

- 





Indigo, Blue and Violet 

0 5 

9 — 

0 

6 

3 

“Purple and Violet. . . . 

0 5 

3 — 

0 

5 

6 

Fine Violet 

- . . - 

0 5 

3 — 

0 

5 

6 

— — Mid. to good Violet - - 

0 4 

8 — 

0 

5 

0 

V iolet andCopper 

. .. . 

0 4 

6 — 

0 

5 

0 

Copper 


0 4 

3 — 

0 

4 

0 

i:onsuming,niid.torine 

0 3 

9 — 

0 

4 

9 

1)0. ord. and low 


0 2 

9 — 

0 

3 

6 

Madras, mid. to fine- - 

0 2 

9 — 

0 

3 

7 

Do. liad and ord. 

. .. . 

0 1 

11 — 

0 

2 

7 

Do.Kurpah 


0 2 

5 — 

0 

4 

0 

Java 


0 2 

3 — 

u 

2 

8 


£. a. d. 

Mother-o’- Pearl \ ^ 

Shells, China 4 0 0 

Nankeens piece 

Rattans 100 

Rice, Uengal White- • • cwt. 0 J4 6 

Patna o IJ) 0 

Java 0 12 0 

Safflower 8 0 0 

Sago 0 i;j 0 

Pearl 0 18 0 

Saltpetre 1 14 0 

Silk, Uengal Skein lb — — 

Novi 

Ditto White 

C'hina — 

Uengal Privilege 0 12 O 

Organzine..... 

Spices, Cinnamon 0 5 0 

— • tUoves 0 0 10 

Mace 0 3 (> 

Nutmegs 0 2 R 

Ginger cwt. 2 5 0 

Pepper, Black lb 0 0 .3.J 

White 0 O 4 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 0 17 0 

Siam and China 0 1!) 0 

Mauritius (duty paid) 2 0 0 

Manilla and Java 0 18 0 

Tea, Bohea lb 0 1 Hi - 

Congou 0 2 oa - 

Souchong 0 2 7i - 

Campoi 

Twankay 0 2 IJ 

Pekoe 0 2 7i 

Hyson Skin 0 2 2| 

Hyson 0 3 3 

Young Hyson none 

Gunpowder 0 3 11 

Tin, Banca cwt. 3 2 0 

Tortoiseshell lb 1 8 0 

Vermilion lb 0 3 0 

W'ax ...cwt. 4 0 0 

W'ood, Sanders Red* • • ‘ton 15 0 0 

Ebony 5 15 0 

Sapan 10 0 0 

AUSTRALASIAN FKODUCE. 


£. K. d. 

M » 0 


0 15 6 

1 0 0 
0 13 0 

10 0 0 

0 18 O 
2 0 0 

1 15 a 


— 0 18 0 


0 9 
0 1 
0 5 
0 3 


0 (, 4 
0 0 8 

1 9 0 

1 5 0 

2 Iff 0 
1 0 

• 0 2 0 
0 3 n 
0 4 4 


0 2 7 
0 3 (i 
0 3 O 
0 5 2 

0 4 10 
3 3 0 
2 15 0 

0 0 
17 0 0 
7 10 0 


Cedar Wood foot 0 5 0 — 0 7 0 

Oil, Fish tun 28 0 0 — 29 0 0 

Whaleffns ton 95 0 0 — U7 0 o 

Wool, N. S. AVales, viz. 

Best lb 0 3 0 — 0 5 0 

Inferior 0 15 — 0 2 8 

- ■ V. D. Land, viz. 

Best 0 2 3 — 0 2 7 

Inferior.... 0 0 8 — 0 1 lli 


SOUTH AFRICAN rRODUCB. 


Aloes cwt. 2 5 0 

Ostrich Feathers, und ... .lb 2 0 (» 

Gum Arabic cwt. 0 15 0 

Hides, Dry lb o 0 4 

Salted 0 0 4 

Oil, Palm cwt. 32 (> 0 

Fish..... tun 

Raisins cwt. 2 0 0 

Waa 6 0 0 

Wine, Cape, Mad., best, .pipe 14 0 0 

Do.2dd( 3d quality 9 0 (I 

Wood, Teak. load 6 0 0 


— 700 

— 1 0 0 
— 006 
— 0 0 5 


— 18 0 0 

— 14 0 0 

— 7 10 0 


PRICES OF SHARES, September 26, 1832. 


DOCKS. 

Price. 

Dividends. 

Capital. 1 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

£. 



£. 



East- India (Stock) . . . • 

55 

4 p. cent. 

483,750 



March. Sept. 

London (Stock).... 

62 

3 p. cent 

2:38,000 

— 

— 

June. Dec. 

.St. Katherine’s 

754 

3 p. cent. 

1,352,752 

100 


April. Oct. 

Ditto Debentures 

104 

4| p. cent. 

500,000 

— 

— 

5 April. 5 Oct. 

Ditto ditto 

113 

4 p. cent.' 
6 p. cent. 

2tK),000 

1,380,000 



West-Indib (Stock). .. . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1 112 


— 

June. Dec. 

Australian ( Agricultural) 

■ 7 

-1— 

10,000 

100 

24 


Carnatic Stock. Ist Class 

niffn OH r’ljiaa ..... 

922 

834 

4 p. cent. 
3 p.cent. 


— 

— 

June. Dec. 

June. Dec. 

Van Diemen’s Land Company 

T 

IMOO 

100 

13 



Wolfe, Brothers, 23, Oiange Alley. 
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THE LONDON MARKETS. September 25, 1832. 


Suj'ar.— Tihe market haa a dull appearance. 
The stock of West-India Sugar is now 44.528 casks 
which is 10,739 less than last year. The stock of 
Mauritius Is 49,401 bags, being 75,.^ less than last 
year. The sales of Mauritius sugar last week 
were about 6,000 bags, at rather lower prices. 

Cri^ee.— This market likewise is almost stag- 
nant. 

Cotton —The Cotton Market has been very brisk 
during the week, in consequence of the favourable 
reports from the manufacturing districts} the 
prices may be stated Jd. to 4d per lb. higher. The 
purchases are 1,1. 'M) Madras, good fairOid., good 
S^d.; 120 Bengal, good fair 5d. good 5id. ; l.flSO 
Surats, ord. 4^d. good fair 51d. ; 100 Bowed, fair 
Old. good fairtiSd. 

Indtg-o.— The Company's approaching sale of 
Indigo on the 2d of October, is expected to con- 
sist of about 5,000 chests, of which 4,725 are on 
show. The prevailing descriptions are the mid. 
and good broken limy open texture kinds, from 
.'Is. 6d. to 4s. .‘)d. and rather a small proportion of 
fine qualities. The quantity of strong mid. red 
Indigos, and of the good consuming sorts, is con- 
siderable. It is expected that the decided good 
and fine shipping kinds will rate a shad.; higher 
than at the last Company's sale, but the broken 
and imperfect descriptions, with the consuming 
kinds, are expected to go off at more moderate 
prices. There is but little doing in the Market, 
the trade being engaged in the examination of the 
approaching sale, but well bought lots, from the 
latter part of last sale, are here and there going 
off at 3d. or 4d. per lb. advance on the sale prices. 

Tea— The Company’s sale commenced on the 


.3d September, and finished on the 18th. Bohea. 
sold at Is. llld. to Is. ll^d., and Congou packages 
Is. lljd. to 2s. Old., being Id. per lb. lower than 
in June; Congou 2s. Od. to 2s. Old., good 28. Id. 
to 28. 24d., fine 2s. 31d. to 2s. 81d., being ^d. to Id. 
per lb. under last sale; Twankays 2s. lid. to 
28. 7ld., being much the same as last prices; 
Souchongs 2s. 71d. to 4s. 4il. 

The market has been brisk since the sale, and 
most sorts .are likely to be at a moderate profit all 
the quarter, in consequence of the quantity re- 
fused (620,0(N)ll)s) being considered extensive. 
Bohea, in half-chests Id., half and large Id. to 
Id., and C.'ongou packages Hd. per lb. profit; 
Orange Pekoe Is. Id. per lb. profit. 

Wool.— Five public sales took place on the 5th, 
6th, and 7th September, and comprized about 
l,8tK> bales of New South Wales and Van Dle- 
inan’s Land wool. The biddings for these wix>Is 
did not seem quite so lively as the preceding sales, 
but the prices have been very fairly maintained 
allowing for difibrence in quality and coiidition- 
The prices maybe generalized as follows; -Aus- 
tralian, better docks. Is. 6d. to 2s. 3<1. ; lower 
ditto Is. 3d. to 1. lid.; Iambs, Is. O^d. to 2s. 
Tasmanian, better flocks, from Is. 5d. to 2s. 7d. ; 
1 bag, fine Saxon, 2s. 8id. ; 1 bag, improved 
native wool, scoured, 2s. ; lower flocks, 1 Id. to 
Is. fid. ; lamb, beat. Is. to 2s.; Inferior ditto.. Is, 
to Is. (id. 

Complaints are still made of the bad wiiy in 
which the Australian wool is got up, and packed 
abroad. This is a very material point, and If the 
Australian growers desire to see their wool keep 
up its reputation, they must attend to it. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, Jrom 2G August to 25 September 1832. 


Aug. 


Bank 

Stock. 


27 

28 
29 
.30 
31 
Sep. 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

24 

25 


|3 Pr.Ct. 3 Pr.Ct.] 
Red. Consols. 


3) Pr.Ct. New 3* 
Red. Pr.Cent.! 


1 89:^1 90j l84f 84 i 83|83i 
190|l92 j84g-84j 83|83J| 
191 192 !84|84|;83i83|' 
191 192 |84i84^i83j84 
191 192 ;84S85 ,84 84 Jj 

191J192 8.5 8.5|'84i84i 
191 192 84^85 !84i84|| 
189 191^ 84|8.5^ 84184^ 
Sliut I Shut ; 84^841 


— |84g84j 




84|85 
|84:i8.5 

;84|8.5 
84|85 
84|85 
;84J85 
|84j84i! 

— 84^8411^ 

— ^841841 

— 84|84(* 

— 83i84 

— 8^84| 

— 83i84j 


AnnauUl 


92492^:91 |9U 
92,r92I9Ipl|| 
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LIST OF WORKS 


FKINTJl’D for 

THE ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND, 


AND SOLD BY 
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N.B. The Title-pages of all works printed for the Fund since 1831, arc ornamented with a Vignette, 
bearing the motto Ex Orikntb Lux.'* 


1 . 

THE TRAVELS OF IBN BATUTA,* 

Translated from tlic abridged Arabic Manuscript Copies preserved in tlic Public 
Library of Cambridge, with NOTES, illustrative of the History, Geography, 
Botany, Antiquities, &c. occurring throughout the Work. 

By the Rev. S. LEE, B.D.. Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Cambridge, &c. &c. 

In Demy Quarto; price ^1. 

2 . 

MEMOIRS OF THE EMPEROR JAHANGUEIR,* 

Written by Himself, and translated from a Persian Manuscript, 

By MAJOR DAVID PRICE, of the Bombay Army, &c. &c. 

In Demy Quarto; 


3. 

THE TRAVELS OF MACARIUS, PATRIARCH OF 
ANTIOCH, 

Written by his attendant Arcbde<acon, Paul of Aleppo, in Arabic. 
Part the First. — Anatolia, Uomelia, and Moldavia. 

Translated by F. C. BELFOUR, A-M. Oxoii. &c. &c. 

In Demy Quarto; lO^. 

For Part II. of this Work — see No. 14. 


4. 

HAN KOONG TSEW, or THE SORROWS OF HAN, 

A Chinese Tragedy, translated from the Original, with Notes, and a Specimen of 
the Chinese Text. By JOHN FRANCIS DAVIS, F.R.S., &c. 

In Demy Quarto; 59. 


5. 

HISTORY OF THE AFGHANS,t 

Translated from the Persian of Neamet Allah. Part I. 

By BERNHARD DORN, Ph. D., &c. 

Ill Demy Quarto ; 14$. 

The works marked with asterisks have been distinguished by the translators receiving the 
royal medaL Those with daggers have received a gold modal. 
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6 . 

THE FORTUNATE UNION * 

A Itomance, translated from tlie Chinese Original^ with Notes and Illustrations ; 
to wliich is added, a Cliinesc Tragedy. 

By JOHN FRANCIS DAVIS, F.R.S., &c. 

Two Vols. DeinySvo. 16s. 

7. 

YAKKUN NATTANNAWA, 

A Cingalese Poem, descriptive of the Ceylon System of Demonology ; to which 
is appended the Practices of a Capua or Devil Priest, as described 
by a Budhist : and KOLAN NATTANNAWA, a Cingalese 
Poem, descriptive of tlic Characters assumed by 
Natives of Ceylon in a Masquerade. 

Illustrated with Plates from Cingalese Designs. 

Translated by JOHN CALLAWAY, late Missionary in Ceylon. 

In Demy Octavo; 8jf. 

8 . 

THE ADVENTURES OF HATIM TAI, 

A Romance, translated from the Persian. By DUNCAN FORBES, A.M. 
In Demy Quarto; I6s. 

9 . 

THE LIFE OF SHEIKH MOHAMMED ALI HAZIN, 

Written by Himself: translated from two Persian Manuscripts, and Illustraled 
with Notes explanatory of the History* Poetry, Geography, &c. which 
therein occur. 

By F. C, BELFOUR, M.A. Oxon.&c. &c. 

In Demy Octavo ; 10s. 6(/. 

For the Persian Text of this Work— see No. 16. 

10 . 

MEMOIRS OF A MALAYAN FAMILY, 

Written by themselves; and translated from the Original, 

By W. M ARSDEN, F.R.S., &c. &e. 

In Dcniy Octavo ; 2s. 6d. 

11 . 

HISTORY OF THE WAR IN BOSNIA, 

During the Years 1737-8 and 9. 

Translated from the Turkish by C. FRASER, Professor of German in the Naval 
and Military Academy, Edinburgh. In Demy Octavo; 4^s. 

12 . 

THE MULFUZAT TIMURY; or AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
MEMOIRS OF THE MOGHUL EMPEROR TIMUR, ^ 

Written in the Jagtay Turky language, turned into Persian by Abu Talib 
Hussaini. and translated into English 

By MAJOR CHARLES STEWART, late Professor of Oriental Languages 
in tlie Honourable East- India Company's College. 

With a Map of Transoxania. In Demy Quarto ; 12s. 
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13 . 

THE HISTORY OF VARTAN AND OF THE BATTLE OF 
THE ARMENIANS, 

Containing an Account of the Religious Wars between the Persians and 
Armenians, by Elisseus Bishop of the Ainadiinians. 

Translated from the Armenian, by C. F- NEUMANN, 

Member of the Armcninn Academy cfC the Mechitaristcs at St. I..azaro, &c. &c. 
Ill Demy Quarto; lOs. 


14 . 

THE TRAVELS OF MACARIUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, 

Written by his Attendant Archdeacon, Paul of Aleppo, in Arabic. 

Part the Second. — Wallachia, Moldavia, and the Cossack Country. 
Tmnslatcd by F. C. BELFOUR, A.M. 0.\on. &c. &c. 

In Demy Quarto ; lOs. 

For the First Part of tliis Work — see No. 3. 


15 . 

THE LIFE OF HAFIZ UL MULK, HAFIZ REHMUT 

KHAN. 

Written by his Son Nuw^ Must'ujab Khan BuhadBr, and entitled 
Gulist4n>i Rchiniit. 

Abridged and translated from the Pei-sian^ by CHARLES ELLIOTT, Esq., 
Of the Bengal Civil Service. 

In Demy 8vo. ds. ' 


16 . 

THE LIFE OF SHEIKH MOHAMMED ALl II AZIN, 

Written by Himself ; edited from two I’ersian Manuscripts, and noted with their 
various Readings, by F. C. BELFOUR, M.A. Oxoii, &e. &c. 

In Demy 8vo. 10s. fxL 

For the English Translation of this Work — see No. 9. 


17 . 

MISCELLANEOUS TRANSLATIONS FltUxM ORIENTAL 
LANGUAGES, 

Volume the First. In Demy 8vo. 85. 

CONTENTS : 

I. Notes op a Journey into the Interior of Northern A rare a. — By Ilaj 
Ibn-ud-din ALAghwaati. Translated from the Arabic by W. B. Hodgson, Esq., 
late American Consul at Algiers, F.M. R.A.S. 

II. Extracts from the Sakaa Thevan Saasteram, or Book of Fate. — 
Translated from the Tamul Language, by the Rev. Joseph Roberts, Cor.M.R.A.S. 

III. The Last Days of Kiushna and the Sons of Pandu, from the con- 

cluding Section of the Mahabharat. Translated from the Persian version, made 
by Nekkeib Kh^n, in the time of the Emperor Akbar. By Major David Price, 
of the Bombay Army, M.R. A.S., of the Oriental Translation Committee, and of 
the Royal Society of Literature. ^ 

IV. The Vedala Cadai, being the Tamul Version of a''Collection of Ancient 
Tales in the Sanscrit Language ; popularly known throughout India, and entitled 
the Vetala Panchavinsati. Translated by B. G. Babington, M.D., F. R.S., 
M. R. A. S., M. Madras Lit. Soc., ^c. 

V. Indian Cookery, as practised and described by the Natives of the East. 
Translated by Sandford Arnot. 



18 . 

THE ALGEBRA OF MOHAMMED BEN MUSA,* 
ARABIC AND ENGLISH. 

Edited and translate<l by FKEDEHIC ROSEN. 

In Demy Octavo ; 10«. 


19 . 

THE HISTORY OF THE MARITIME WARS 
OF THE TURKS, 

Translated from the Tnrki.sh of Kaji Khalifeh, by JAMES MITCHELL. 
Part I. Ill Demy Quarto; 7s. 


20 . 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE CHINESE AND ARMENIAN, 

liy CHARLES F. NEUMANN. 

In Demy 8vo. 12s. btls, 

CONTKNTS : 

I. History of the Pirates who infested the China Sea, from 1807 to 1810. 
Translated from the Chinese Original, with Notes and Illustrations. 

II. The Cateeliisni of the Shamans; or, tlic Laws and Regulations of the 
Priesthood of Biiildha, in China. Translated from the Chinese Original, with 
Notes and Illustrations. 

III. Vahranrs Chronicle of the Armenian Kingdom in Cilicia, during the time 
of the Crusades. Translated from the Original Armenian, with Notes and 
lllustmtions. 


21 * 22 . 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS OF S\DIK ISFAHANI'; 
And a CRITICAL ESSAY ON VARIOUS MANUSCRIPT 
WORKS, ARABIC AND PERSIAN, 

Translated by J. C. from Original Persian MSS. in the Collection of 
Sir William Ouseley, the Editor. 

Octavo; 10s. 


23 . 

THE SHAH NAMEH OF THE PERSIAN POET 
FIRDAUSI',!^ 

Translated and Abridged in Prose and Verse, with Notes and Illustrations, 
By JAMES ATKINSON, Esq., 

Of the Honourable East-Iiidia Company’s Bengal Medical Service. 
Octavo; 15s. 


24 . 

THE TEZKEREH AL VAKIAT; OR, PRIVATE MEMOIRS 
OF THE MOGHUL EMPEROR HUMAYUN. 

Written in the Persian Language J>y Jouheh, a Confidential Domestic of his 

Majesty. 

Translated by Major CHARLES STEWART, of tbe Honourable East-India 
Company's Service, M.R.A.S., &c. &c. 

Quarto ; 10s. 
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25 . 

THE SIYAR-UL-MUTAKHERIN, 

A History of the Maliomcdaii Power in Tndia, during the last Century. 

By Mill GllOLAM IiUSS£lN>KH AN. 

Revised from the Translation of Haji Mustafa, and Collated with the Persian 
Original, by Lieut. Colonel John Briggs, M.ll. A.S. &c. &c. 

Vol. I. 8vo. 

26. 

HOEI LAN KI ; OU, L’HISTOIRE DU CERCLE DE CRAIE, 

Dramc cn prose et en vers, traduit du Chinois, et accompugne do notes, 

Par Stanislas Julien. 8vo. ; 7s, 

27 . 

SAN KOKF TSOU RAN TO SETS ; OU, APERCU 
GENERAL DES TROTS ROYAUMES. 

Traduit dc TOriginal Japonais- Chinois, par M. J. KLAPROTH. 

( Ouvrage accompagne dc cinque Cartes . ) 

Octavo. ; 15s. 

28. 

ANNALS OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE, FROM 1591 TO 
1659 OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA, 

Translated from the Turkish, by CHARLES FRASER. 

Vol. I. 4to.; .sCl. 11s. 6</. 

r.«9. 

RAGHUVANSA, KALIOXSiE CARMEN,* 

Sanskrite et Latino 

Edidit ADOLPHUS FRIDERICUS STENZLER. 

Quarto; £1. Is. 


LIST OF WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

The Travels of Evliya Effendi; translated by M. de Hammer. 

This work contains an account in Turkish, of the travels of Evliya in all parts of the Turkish 
empire, and in Turkestan, &c. in the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Nipon ii dai itsi ran ; translated by M. Jules de Khqiroth. 

This Japanese work contains the History of the Dairis or Ecclesiastical Emperors of Japan flrom 
the year G60 Ante Christum. 

Kit4h Khatiiii, translated from the Persian by James Atkinson, Esq. 

This is a curious work on the Rites and Customs of Mohammedan Women, drawn up in the 
style of a Code of Laws ; but with the covert intention of shewing; that tlie influence of wives is as 
powcrfiil among Mussalmans as among any other people of the world. 

The Travels of Macarius, Patriarch of Antioch. Written by his Attendant 
Archdeacon, Paul of Aleppo; translated by F. C. Belfour, Esq. M.A., LL.D., 
Part HI. 


Syria, Anatolia, Rumelia, Walachia, Moldavia, and Russia, between the years 1(153 and KKJO of 
the Christian ^ra. 

Khalifa’s Bibliographical Dictionary; translated by Monsieur Gustave 
ilugcl. 

This valuable Arabic work, which formed the gnmnd-work of d'llcrbclot’s Diblioth^que 
Orlentale," contains accounts of upwards of 13,0(M) Arabic, Persian, and Turkish works, arraiigeil 
alphabetically. 

The Kauzat-us.8afl%; translated by David Shea, Esq. 

The pait of this Persian work selected fur publication, is that which contains the History of 
Persia, from Kaiumurs to the death of Alexander the Great. 
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The Tiihfut iil Mujahedin ; translated by Lieutenant Rowlandson. 

Tills Arabic work gives an account of the first settlement of the Mohammedans in Malabar, and 
of their subsequent struggles with the Portuguese. 

A History of the Birman Knipin;, translated by Father Saiigerrautio. 

This work, which contains the political and religious liistory of Blrmah, was translated by Fa- 
ther Sangeniiano, who wasa missionary in Ava twenty-six years. It also furnishes accounts of the 
natural i>roductions, laws, and metaphysics of that country. 

The Didascalia, or Apostolical Constitutions of the Abyssinian Church ; translated 
by T. P. Platt, Esq. A.M. 

This ancient Ethioplc work is unknown in Euroi>e, and contains many very curious opinions. 

The llarivansa, translated by M. Langlois. 

This Sanskrit work is generally considered as a Supplement to the Mahdbhdrata, and throws 
much light upon Hindu Mythology. 

The Tarikh Tabari ; translated by M. Diibeiix. 

A highly esteemed and very authentic history, written in l*crsian. containing accounts of 
the Patriarchs, Prophets, Philosophers, of Mohammed and of the Khalifs. 

The Divan of the iluzeilis ; translated by I*rofessor Kosegartcii. 

This is a collection of ancient Arabic Poems similar to the Uamasa ; the translation will be 
.accompanietl by the Arabic Text and scholia. 


LIST OF TRANSLATIONS PREPARING FOR 
PUBLICATION. 

Class 1st. — T heology, Ethigs, and Mktapiivsk s. 

The Sjinkhya Karika ; translated by Henry Thomas Colebrooko, Estj. 

This Sanskrit work contains, in .seventy-two stanzas, the principles of tlic iSdnkhya System of 
Metaphysical Philosophy. 

The Li ki, translated by M. Stanislas. .Tiilieij|. 

This ancient Chinese work, which is attributed to (7oufuciu.s, was the original moral and cere- 
monial code of China, and is still the principal authority on those subjects in that empire. 

A Collation of the Syriac MSS. of the New Testament, both Ncstoriaii and 
Jacobite, that are aecessiblo in England, by the liev. Professor Lee. 

This collation will include the various readings of the Syriac MSS, of the New Testament 
in the British Museum, and the Libraries at Oxford, Cambridge, &c. 

The Vrihad Aranyaka ; translated by Dr. Stcnzler. 

This ancient Sanskrit Upanishad is reckoned part of the Yajur Veda. It consists of reflections 
and dialogues on the origin and nature of the gods, men, fire, dec., and is one of the principal 
authorities in the Vedanta system <if philosophy. 


Class 2(1. — IIi.sTORY, Geography, and Travels. 

The Sharaf Namah ; translated by Professor Charmby. 

This is a Persian History of the Dynasties which have governed in Kurdistan, written by 
Sheref Ibn Shams-ud-tlin, at tlic close of the sixteenth century. 

The History of Mazindaran and Tubaristaii ; tninslatcd by Professor Charmoy. 

This is a Persian history of part of the Persian empire, written by Zahir-uddln, and comes 
down to A.D. 147o< 

The Tarikh-i- Afghan ; translated by Professor Bcrnlmrd Dorn. Part IT. 

This is a Persian History of the Afghans, who claim to be descended from the Jews. It will be 
accompanied by an account of the Afghan tril)es. 

The Annals of Elias, Metropolitan of Nisibis ; tmn.slated by the Rev. Josiah 
Forshall, A.M. 

This Syriac (Chronicle contains chronologica,! tables of the principal dynasties of the world, 
brief memoirs of the Patriarchs of the Nestorian cliurch, and notices of the most remarkable 
events in the East, from the birth of our Saviour to the beginning of the eleventh century. 

Ibii Haiikars Geography ; translated by Professor Hamaker. 

This Arabic work w.is cnmpikHlJn the IiHh century by a celebrated Mohammedan Traveller, 
and is not the same as the Oriental Geography of Ebii Haukal that was translated by Sir William 
Oiiselcy. 
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The History of Rdj& Krisliaii Chandra, translated by Graves C. Haughtoii, Esq., 
M.A. F.R.S.,&c. &c. 

This Bengali work includes an account of the Rise of the Raja's family, of the events that led to 
the fatal catastrophe of the Black Hole at Calcutta, and of the triuinpliant establishment of the 
English under Lord Clive in Bengal. 

The Chronicle of Abulfat’h Ibn Abiilhasan Alsamar! ; translated by the Rev. T. 
Jarrett, M.A. 

This rare Arabic work, of which only one perfect copy Is known to be in Europe, is a History 
of the Samaritans from the creation to tne middle of the fourteenth century. 

Ibn Khaldun*s History of the Berbers ; translated by the Rev. Professor Lee. 

This is a most rare and valuable work, containing an aca>unt of the origin, progress, and 
decline of the dynasties which governed the northern coast of Africa. 

Ibn Kotdiba’s History of the Arabians, translated by Dr. J. H. Moeller. 

This celebrated work contains the History of the Arabians from the time of Ismael the son of 
Abraham to near the end of the third century of the Mahommedan, or the 9th of the Chris- 
tian era. 

Makrizi's Khitat, or History and Statistics of Egypt; translated by Abraliam 
Salame, Esq. 

This Arabic work includes accounts of the conquest of Egypt by the Caliphs, A.D. 640; and 
of the cities, rivers, ancient and modem inhabitants of Egypt, dec. 

The Tuhfatal Kibar ofHaji Khalifah; translated by Mr. James Mitchell. Part IT. 

This Turkish History contains an account of the maritime wars of the Turks in the Mediter- 
ranean and Black Seas, and on the Danube, &c., principally in the time of the Crus:uics. 

The Siyarul Mutakherin of Mir Gholam Hussein Khan; translated by Lieut. 
Col. John Briggs. Vol- II. 

This celebrated Persian work comprises the annals of Hindustan from the time of the Emperor 
Aurungzebe to the administration of Warren Hastings in Bengal. 

The Khatai Nameh ; translated by M. Fleischer. 

This curious Turkish work contains a description of China, with accounts of its government, 
laws, dec. 

The great Geographical Work of Idrisi; translated by the Rev. G. C. Re- 
nouard, B.D. 

This Arabic work was written A.D. 1153, to illustrate a large silver globe made for Roger, 
King of Sicily, and b divided into the seven climates described by the Greek geographers. 


Class 3d. — Bibliography, Belles- Letthes, and Biography. 

Haft Paiker, an historical Romance of Bahrani Giir; translated by the Right 
Hon. Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart. 

This Persian ))oem of NaafiTni of Ganjah, contains the romantic history of Behr&m, the 
Vth of the Sassanian dynasty of Persian Kings. 

Mihr-u-Musliteri ; translated by the Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart. 

This Persian Poem, of which an al>ri<lginent will be pubilshcd, was composed by Muhammeil 
Ass&r, and celebrates the friendship and adventures ot Mihr and Mushteri, the sous of King 
ShapuT and his grand Vizier. 

Ibn Khallikan's Lives of Illustrious Men*, translatcil by Dr. F. A. Iloseii. 

Thb is an Arabic Biographical Dictionary, arranged alphabetically, of the most celebrated 
Arabian historians, |>oct8, warriors, dec. who lived in the seven first centuries of the era of 
Mahommed, A.D. GPU to A.D. 

The Bu.staii of Sadi; translated by James Ross, Esq., A.M. 

Thb b a much-admired Persian Poem, consisting of Talcs, dec. Illustrative of moral duties. 

Rot/al JlidcUic Society s House, 

1 4, Grafton Street, Rond Sired, Lofidon, 

\st October lb32. 



NBW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF THE PLAYE AND POEMS OF 


SH AKSPEARE, 

ILLUSTitATED WITH ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY ENGRAVINGS. 


On the First of November, 1832, will be published. Price Ss. bound in cloth, 
uniformly with the new Editions of Byron and Scott, 

VOL. I. OF THE 

PLAYS AND POEMS OF SHAKSPEARE, 

WITH A LIFE, GLOSSARIAL NOTES, 

0 

AND ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 


nKSlGNED FROM THE PLATES IN 


BOYDELL’S EDITION. 


EDITED BY A. J. VALPY, M.A., LATE FELLOW OP PEMD. COLL., OXFORD. 


Numerous and varied as are the forms in which the Works of 
SiiAKSPEARE have appeared, it will be readily acknowleged that 
an improved edition, printed in the same form as the most popular 
productions of the present day, is still a desideratum. 

The text of Malone, as published in 1821, in twenty-one 
volumes 8vo, will be adopted; Gloss arial Notes on all obso- 
lete words will be given ; and a brief Historical Digest pre- 
fixed to each Flay. 

In addition to the many advantages offered in the present edition, 
it will be embellished with One Hundred and Seventy Illus- 
trations, executed on steel in the first style of out-line en- 
graving, designed from the Plates in Boydell*s Shakspbare, 
which was originally published at £95, and large paper at £I90. 

The attention of the youthful reader will be directed to the most 
STRIKING AND BRILLIANT PASSAGES by an INDEX, which will be 
printed at the end of the work, and which will form a complete 
reference to the Beauties of Shakspeare. 

The number and excellence of the illustrations, and the style of 

the letter-press, will render the present edition superior to any 

a , 
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yet published ; while th^ cofivenie^ee t^nd portability of the form 
adopted, and the moderate terms on which it may be purchased, 
will merit the approbation of every admirer of the Bard of 
Avon. 


The Work will be handsomely printed, hot-pressed, and bound in 
cloth, price (js. per volume. 

The Illustrations will be printed on tine tinted paper. 

Volume I. will be published on the 1st of November, 1832, and will 
contain a Life of the Author, Dr. Johnson’s Preface, the Tkmpest, Two 
Gentlemen op Verona, and theftfollowing 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1. A beautiful line>engraving of the Author, by Fryman, 

S, Shakspeare nursed by Tragedy and Comedy, from a Painting by Romney. 

3. Sliakspenre between Poetry and Painting. — Bamh. 

4. Infant Shakspeare attended by Nature and the Passions. — Romney, 

5. The Monument of Shakspeare in Stratford Churth,-— Boy dell, 

THE TEMPEST'. 

6. Frospero and Miranda before the cell of Prosporo. — Romney. 

7. Prospero, Aliranda^ and Ariel. — IJamilton, 

8. Prospero, Miranda, Caliban, and Ariel . — FuselU 

9. Trinculo, Stepbano, and Caliban. — Sfnirhe. 

10. Ferdinand and Minmda. — IJamilton, 

11. Prospero, Ferdinand, Miranda, Alask, &c. — Wright, 

12. Ferdinand and Miranda playing at chess. — Wheatley, 

TWO GENTLEMEN OP VERONA. 

13. Valentine, Proteus, Silvia, and Julia. — Stothard, 

14. The same scene . — Angelica Kauffman. 

The succeediug volumes will be published on the first of every Month, 
and delivered regularly with the Magazines. 

Tlhe volumes will contain on the average from ten to twelve plates, 
according to the number of Plays, and the work will be completed in 
fifteen monthly volumes. 

The Plates may be had separately at 4 j. per Number, or in 8vo, 
to illustrate pUier editions of Sfaekspeare, at 5#. 6r/. 


Printed and pubKshed by A. J. Valpy, Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street; and sold by all Booksellers. 
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Tliird Ediiion, with Parallel Heferencee and utlier Iiiiprovcmeiittt, 

3 vol». 8vo. £2. 5f . bds. 

GREEK TESTAMENT, 

WITH ENGLISH NOTES; 

Containing Critical, Philological, and Explanatory NotCH in English, from the most 
Giiiinent Critics and Interpreters : with Parallel Passages from the Classics, and with 
references to Vigerus for Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses. To which is prefixed a short 
Treatise on the Doctrines of the Greek Article, according to Bishop Middleton, 
Mr. Granville Sharp, &cc. briefly and cuinpendiously explained, as applicable to the 
Criticism of the New Testament. The Variovs Headings are recorded under the 
text, Greek and English Indexes are added at the end. By E.Vai.py, B.D. 

'I'w^o Plates are added, one illustrative of the Travels of the Apostles, and the other a 
Map of J udea and a Plan of the City and Temple of Jerusalem, 

This Work is intended for the use of Students in Divinity, as well as the Library. 

* This Greek I'estameiit is the most valujtble of any that has yet ber*n published 
with critical and philological apparatus, especially for students who wish to pur- 
chase only ONE Edition.* — Horne* s Introduction to the Bible, 

‘ This Greek Testament with English Notes is- a valuable accession to the aids of 
the undergraduates, the divinity student, and even tlio theologian. It is preceded hy a 
very able summary of the important doctrine of the Greek Article, — a field on wiiich 
Socinianism, with all its aflTocted display of erudition, has been so signally foiled, on 
w'hich the true meaning of Holy Writ has acquired so much lustre, and the weapons of 
hiblical difliculty liave been wrested from the hands of infidel objectors, and turned 
against those who wielded them. We coidially recommend it to our readers ; and 
those who wish to purchase only one comprehensive copy of the Greek Testament, 
and that not very expensive, wdll find in this edition the very object of their search.* 
— Christian Remembrancer, • 

* We have examined several of the Notes, and can speak with confidence of the 
editor’s taste and judgment, knowlege and research. Pertinent matter has been 
collected w'ith great care; and throughout the woik the object of the editor has becui 
to set before liis readers useful information from every available source, not to display 
his own ingenuity by fanciful and recondite iiitcqirctatiouii, or to make a parade of 
his learning by fie(iueiit and elaborate and unnecessary quotations. J'lie young di- 
vine «%i]i find this work not only a safe guide in his studies, hut’ the b«3>t wliicli he can 
olilaiii within the compass of the same price and size.* — lHassicul Journal, 

* 'The Greek Testami-nt, with the annotations which the Editor’s extensive knowdege 
and indefatigable industry have supplied in the illustration of the text, is a work which 
should form a part of the collection of every theological student and reader, and is one 
for which Mr. Valpy deserves to be ranked among tlie benefactors of his age.*— — 
Spectator, 

Second Edition, in one vol. 8vo.*£l. Is. 

GREEK, SEPTUAGINT, 

WITH THE APOCRYPHA; 

Edited by A. J. Valpy, from the Oxford Edition of Bos and Holmes. 

This Edition is handsomely printed in one volume, 8vo. hot-pres»ed. FOR 
USE IN CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, as well as the Library. 

‘ This elegantly executed volume is very correctly printed, and (which cannot but 
recommend it to students in preference to the incorrect Cambridge and Amsterdam 
reprints of the Vatican text) its price is so reasonable as to place it within the reach, 
of almost every one.* — Horne's Introduction to the Bible, 

This edition has been printed for the use of students attending Collf.oe CiiAPeT.s, 
and for Greek Classes in Schools, as it has been long considered one of the most 
useful and ready expedients for keeping up the knowlege of Greek, more particu- 
larly after the Student has quitted iiis scholastic duties. 

The Septuagint and Testament may be bad in four uniform volumes. 
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PuUTislied Monthly, with a Biographical Sketch, a Portrait of each Author, 
Notes, Maps, &c. Price 4s. 6d. Small 8vo. in cloth, 

THE FAMILY 

CLASSICAL LIBRARY; 

OR, 

ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 

OF THE 

MOST VALUABLE GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 

EDITED, PRINTED, AND PUBLISHED, BY A. J. VALPY, M.A. 

• If you desire your son, though no great scholar, to read and reflect, it is your 
duty to place into his hands the best Translations of the best Classical Authors.’ — 
Dr. Parr. 

As the learned languages do not form part of the education of Females, 
the only access which they have to the valuable stores of antiquity is 
through the medium of correct translation ; and the present Selection is 
intended to include those Authors only, whose works may be read hy the 
youth of both sexes, « 

Thirty-three Numbers are already published, eCntaining the following 
Authors ; which may be purchased separately : 

No. I. DEMOSTHENES. Leland. 

II. Completion of Do. ; and SALLUST, by Rose. 

III. & IV. XENOPHON’S Anabasis and Cyropaidia, by Spelman and 

Cooper. 

V. to Vll. HERODOTUS. Beloe. 

VIII. St IX, VIRGIL, by Wranoham, Sotheby, and Dryden. 

X. PINDAR; a new Translation, by Wiieelwuioht, With ANACREON; a 
new Translation, by Bourne. 

XL to XV. TACITUS. Murphy, 

XVI. THEOPHRASTUS; with 50 Characteristic Engravings. 

XVII. & XVIII. HORACE and PHiEDRUS. 

XIX. JUVENAL, by Df.Badiiam; & PERSTUS, by Sir W. Drummond. 

XX. to XXII. THUCYDIDES. Smith. 

XXIII.to XXIX. PLUTARCH’S LIVES ; with Engravings of the Lives recorded. 

XXX. HESIOD, by C. Elton, Esq. also the CASSANDRA of LYCOPHRON. 
by Lord Hoyston ; w'ith BION, MOSCHUS, MUSiEUS, and SAITIIO. 

XXXI. and XXXII. CAESAR’S COMMENTARIES. 

XXXIII. SOPHOCLES. Franklin. 

XXXIV. to XXXVI. EURIPIDES. Potter. 

Eacii Vol. is delivered monthly with the Magazines. 

' From a careful examination of the volumes now before the public, we do' not 
hesitate to declare our conviction that a more important or a more interesting acccs- 
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sion than tliis Library to our national literature has not taken place in modern times. 
No serious or well-arranged plan has been proposed, before this time, for placing the 
treasures of the classic writers in the hands of readers who were unacquainted with 
the original language in which they wrote. How easily such a plan could be accoiii- 
plisbed — how admirably it could be executed — with what a well-founded assurance 
it might be. undertaken, of producing good of every kind — solid instruction with the 
most ennobling delight — the volumes before ns are at once the example and the proof. 
We might praise the elegance and accuracy of the work ; but a feature of greater 
importance than is connected with external merits demands our warmest approba- 
tion, — wc mean the exclusion of every thing offensive to virgin innocence. 'J ims, 
for the first time in the course of ages, all the intellectual splendors of Greece and 
Home are opened to the moebest contemplation of the gentler sex } and a lady can 
acknow'lege an accpiaintance with the treasures of ancient poetry without the smallest 
compromise of her delicacy .’ — Monthly Review, 

* We know of no periodical more richly deserving of patronage than the Family 
Classical Library, and we should esteem it a disgrace to any establishment for the 
education of either sex, in the library of which, this beautiful edition of the most 
approved translations of the ancients was not to be found .’ — The Ree. 

* I'he efforts of this publisher in the cause of ancient literature are meeting with 
extensive encouragement, as well for his first project of introducing so long a list of 
Greek and Latin authors to the notice of the unlearned part of the community in an 
uniform scries, as for the manner in which the promises of using every exertion to 
render his English translations of the Classics universally acceptable, have been sinee 
redeemed .’ — New Monthly Magazine, 


THEOPHRASTUS, with 50 Engravings. 

* A better stage-coach companion, or ono for a weary fireside on a wet day, we 
could not recommend to those who delight in studying the vast varieties of human 
character.’ — Athenaum, 


PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 

Menage says, if all the books in the world were in the fire, there is not one which 
he would so eagerly snatch from the flames as Plutarch. That author never tires 
him ; he reads him often, and always finds new beauties. 

• Who, that reads at all, has not read Plutarch ? and who, that has read him, does 
not return to him again and again with renewed delight ? Plutarch is the idol of 
the school-buy, the pocket-companion of the lonely nheplierd on the hill-side, and the 
friend and monitor of the warrior and statesman ; and it is difficult to sav which of 
these very dissimilar classes of readers profits most largely by his perusal.^ — Western 
Luminary. 

CESAR'S COMMENTARli:S. 

‘ Here begins ono of the most interesting of all Roman Classics, whose narrative 
has made many a warrior, whose facts throw so important a light on the history of 
every European uation, and whose stylo is a model for writers in all languages.’ — 
Literary Gazette, 

HORACE. 

Ill No, XVIII. Translations of different parts of HORACE arc introduced 
from the pens of the following Poets : 

Addison — Atterbury, Bp. — Badliam, C. — Beattie, F, — Beaumont, SirJ. — Bentley, 
Dr. — Bernal, U. — Byron, Lord — Carter, Elizfbeth — Chatterton — Congreve, W. — 
Cowley — Cowper — Creech — Croly — Drydeii — Evelyn — Hastings, Warren — Her- 
bert, Hon. W. — Hobhouse, Sir J. Cam — Hunt, Leigh-tr-Johnson, Dr. — Jonson, Ben 
— Joy, H, Hall — Lyttlelon, Lord — Merivale, J. — Milton — Montgonieiy, Robert — 
Otway — Pope — Person — Barry Cornwall — Roscommon, Earl of — Howe, N . — 
Sidney, Sir P. — Swift, Dean— »Wakefield, Gilbert — Warton, J, — Warton,'!. — Wrang- 
ham, Ac. &c. 
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ABRIDGED INTO ENGLISH. 

FOR COLUiOES AND BCilOOLS. 

By the Rev. J. Seaokr, Author (if ‘ CriticaJ Observations on Classical Authors/ 
and several Greek Criticisms in the Classical Journal. 

VIGER.— ON THE GREEK IDIOMS. 

Translated into English, and abridged. 8vo. 9s. 6r/. bds. 

' The publication before us is well fitted to carry students still farther into the 
recondite parts of that majestic language, and t(t dis|tliiy to them much of that inte- 
resting mechanism wiiich escapes the uninsiructed eye. We tlierefore gladly lend 
our assistance in so rational an attempt as that which is here undertaken ; and observe 
with pleasure that, in conformity with the improved spirit of the age, Mr. Valpy’s 
List of New School Books contains several others on the same plan.* — JLtmd. Mttfg. 

^ This volume is compiled witli much industry and judgment; and altugeiiier u more 
valuable service could not well have been rendered to the iii(]uiring student of the 
classics.’ — Oxfwd Lilernry Gazette, 

* But when they have made real advances in Greek prose, read over with tliem 
the whole of Vigerus. Mr. Berry, what 1 now recommend is really one of the iiio*^t 
useful parts of education. You should make them read Yigenis in this v\ay twice 
every year for five or six or seven years.’ — Dr. Pa an. 

HOOGEVEKN.— On the GREEK PARTICLES. 

On the same Plan. 8vo. 7s. Od. bds. 

* IToogevoen on Particles has always b(*en considered a valuable aid in the study 
of Greek ; and Mr. Seager has compressed and translated it in a niaiirier which w'C 
could nut desire to be better/— Npec’/afor. 

BOS,— On the GRELK. ELLI CSES. 

On the same I'lati. 8vo. 9«. Cm/. ImIs. 

* Mr. Seager has contrived to retain the essence <rf ail that is bcnenclhl to the 
student, wiiile be has placed it more easily within his reacii by the order into vthicU it 
is reduced.’ — Intellii'ence, 

* We have no hesitaiion ill recommending this book to the teachers of («ro('k, as 
the best Dictionary of Elliptical P^Ajiressions to wiiidi they can resort.’ — Edinlmr^h 
Literary Journal, 

‘ Jios, llan^ereen, and Viger, are works of valuable ci'itici&m.’ — liicherslelli s 
Chriatian Student. 

HERMANN. —On the GREEK METRES. 

On the same Plan. 8vo. fix, fir/, bds. 

* My hero is TIermarm : Ik* is not only a schulnr, hut a p}iiloso]>lier of the higliost 
order; and he smiles probably, as I do, at the petty (criticisms of puny scholars, who 
in fact do not understand what is written by this great critic.* — Dr. Paur. 

MAITI’AIRE.— On the GREEK DIALECTS. - 

On the same Plan. 8vo. 9x. 6d. hds. 

* It is impossible to sjieak ton highly of the fidelity of the translation or the skill 
of the abridgment. It is enriched by some modest Notes, and more original matter 
than careless readers will perhaps credit/ — Al/aa. 

* This volume completes Mr. Seng^r’s epitomising labors. With Viger, Hoegereen, 
BoBy and Ilermantiy the Greek Student has a set of scarcely dispensable subsidia, at 
all events in a more accessible furiii than before. IMr. Seager has labored xealou.'ily, 
and must be allowed have de.scrved well of Greek literature .* — Sew Monthly Mag, 

* This is an iinpbrtaht and serviceable School and College Book.' — GentUman^a 
Magazine* 
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In cotiiequence of recent applications, it has been determined 
to commence a New Monthly Subscription of the 

OCTAVO EDITION OF THE 

DELPHIN CLASSICS; 

WITH THE VARIORUM NOTES. 

EDITED AND PRINTED DY A. J. VALPY^ M.A* 

The DELPHIN, BIPONT, and VARIORUM CLASSICS are ren- 
dered comparatively needless by this Comprehensive edition, in which is 
incorporated, for the first time, the substance of the three; and the value 
of the Series is particularly enhanced by the Various Readings ooniained 
in all the principal editions of each Author. 

The Price is £l. Is. each Part; Large Paper, double. Very few copies 
are printed beyond the first Subscription, which amounted to 983 large 
and small. The whole forms 141 Parts. 

Tho best Text is used, and not that of the Delphin. — The best Indices 
are adopted, and carefully collated with the Text. The reference is made 
to the Book and Chapter, so that the same Index will apply to all other 
Editions. The Bipont Literarla Notiiia, continued to the present time, 
is added to each Author. 

Each Part averages 672 pages. The Work cannot be had in separate 
Authors, but as a whole Series. 

Few copies afe left ; and as siinh a voluminous Work can never 
perhaps be reprinted, early applications should be made for the remaining; 
Sets. If more convenient, Mr. V. would issue two Nos. monthly, till the 
Set is completed. 

Any Versons having incomplete copies are requested to make immediate appli- 
cation for the Nos. wanting^ as the price will be raised from time to time. 


STEPHENS’ GREEK THESAURUS. 

The copies of some deceased Subscribers may be had at £1 . 5jr. dach 
Part Small, and £2. i2s. Large Papdr. Any persons having incom- 
plete copies are requested to make application for the Numbers wanting, 
as the price has already been raised on such Parts in suspense, and wdll 
be further raised from time to time. Mr. Valpy has less than twelve 
copies in bis possession; which may bo bad complete; or in Parts to be 
delivered monthly, should it best suit the purchaser. The \Vork is com- 
prised ifi 39 Parts*, the original Subscription to which was IOS&, large and 
small. 
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To be published in Monthly Parts, royal 8vo, 6». Cd. each, sewn, 
AN ABRIDGMENT 


OF 'THE 

COMMENTARIES 


ON THE 

OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

By the Rev. T. S. HUGHES, B.D. 

OF EMMANUEL COLLEGE ; EXAMINING CHAPLAIN TO THE BISHOP OF PETER* 
BOROUGH, AND LATE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATF. AT CAMBRIDGE. 

It has been suggested to Mr. Valpy by several Clergymen, 
that an important service would be rendered to the Religious 
Public^ and more particularly to the Clergy and Students in 
Divinity, if an Abridgment, or rather a Condensation, 
OF the principal English Commentaries on the 
Old and New Testaments were published in an economical 
and commodious form, suitable to the means as well as the 
wants of the present age. For deeply as the Christian world is 
indebted to those learned men, whose critical knowlege and 
laborious researches have enabled them to furnish invaluable 
Commentaries on the Holy Scriptures, it is much to be re- 
gretted that the fruits of their labors remain scattered through a 
multiplicity of volumes, rarely to be found even in the Libraries 
of the most wealthy classes ; whilst in almost all instances they 
cannot be procured without also incurring the expense of costly 
additions of the Text. 

To obviate such diflSculties, and facilitate the investigations 
of those who desire a more perfect knowlege of Scripture, is 
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the object of the present undertaking — the advantages of which 
will probably appear in a mor# striking point of view, if we 
subjoin a list of the Authors whose works it is proposed to con- 
dense. 


LIST OF AUTHORS. 


THE ASSEMBLY, 
R. BAXTER, 
BENSON, 

TUB BISHOPS, 
BLOOMFIELD, 
BOOTHROYD, 
BOWYER,^, 
BROWN, 
BURKITT, 
BURTON, 
CAMPBELL, 
MACKNIGIIT, 

& WOODHOU8E, 


A. CLARKE, 

J. CLARKE, 

MR. 8. CLARKE, ^ 
CLARKR & PYLE, 
COKE, 

DIOOATl, 

DODD, 

DODDRIDGE, 
d’oyly &C MANT, 

BY BISHOP HOBART, 
FAWCETT, 

GILL, 

GILPIN, 


GUYSE, 

BISHOP HALL, 
HAMMOND, 

HARMElt, BY DR. A 
CLARKE, 

HENRY, 

HEWLETT, 

HOLDEN, 

LEIGH, 

BIARCIIANT, 

MAYER, 

ARClinp. NEWCOME, 
JOB ORTON, 


PATRICK, LOWTII, 
ARNALD, WHITBY, 
& I.OWMAN, 

M. POOLE, 

A. PUHVER, 

SCOTT, 

TOWNSEND, 

TRAPP, 

WELLS, 

WESLEY, 

WILSON, 

WYNNE, 

VALPY. 


PLAN. 

1. The Work will contain the Notes of the above English Commentators, 
who have commented on the whole of the Old or New Testament, or 
both ; and these so condensed as to give the substance of every Note 
briefly, but without obscurity. 

^ V.. 

2. The Notes of each Commentator will be in alphabetical order, chapter 
by chapter ; so that reference may be directly made to the opinions of 
any favorite Author. 

3. When a Commentary is accompanied by a Paraphrase or by par- 
ticular Dissertations, such will be referred to at the end of each 
chapter. 

4. At the end of the Work will be given a. List of the most celebrated 
ancient and modern published Sermons, adapted to the same Texts, 
both in the Old and New Testaments. 

3. The Work will commence with the New Testament, and will bo 
printed in Royal Octavo, double columns, to be published in Monthly 
Parts, averaging 180 pages, price bs. Gd, each ; and it is presumed 
the whole will be completed in about 40 Parts. The New Testament 
will however be complete in itself, to suit any Subscribers who 
may wish to discontinue the work before the whole is finished. 


Part I. will be published on the 1st of January, 1833. 
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SCHOOL COLLEGE 

GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS, 

WITH ENGLISH NOTES, QUESTIONS, &c. 

At the desire of many Schoolmasters, Mr. Valpy is publishing a 
Series of such Greek Authors as arc read in the upper Classes 
of Schools and in Colleges. The best Texts are adopted, and the 
Critical. and Explanatory Notes are presented in a more 
accessible form than those of Latin Commentators, by avoiding that 
profuseness of annotation which frequently anticipates the ingenuity, 
supersedes the industry, and consequehtly retards the improvement of 
the pupil. Examination Questions, adapted to the points dis- 
cussed in the Notes, and Indexes are also added. 

* Things are now ordered better; there are English -Greek Grammars, English- 
Greek lexicons, and now English Notes and explanations. Among literary individuals, 
Mr. Valpy led the way in this goodly task. His Series of Classics for School and 
College are meritorious ; and in our opinion, and as far as we have seen, are better 
managed than any similar undertaking now on foot.’ — Spectator^ 

‘ Young students, in whose hands these editions of School and College Classics 
shall be placed, before they have been troubled with any others, can hardly be made 
to understand tlie deep obligations which they owe to Mr. Valpy, wlio has thus so 
materially lightened and abridged the didiculties that have so long beset this depan- 
ment of liberal education. Besides tbac in general the best texts are adopted, they 
are printed in a clear and handsome type, and are accompanied by English Notes, in 
which soiuetimes the various readings are mentioned, aad,uccasiunally, difficult pas- 
sages are either translated, or so fully explained as to render them easily intclligihle. 
Indeed, no one who has not learned Greek without the faeilUies which Mr. Val]^ has 
uow supplied, can conceive the great advantages which they will afford for the acqui- 
sition of that lauguage to the rising generations.’ — A/onl/i^ Iteview* 

THE FOLLOWING ARE ALREADY PUBLISHED: 

EURIPIDES.— HECUBA. 

By the llev. J. U. Major, Trin. Coll., Caiiib., and Head Master of 
King’s College School, London. Second Edition. 5s. 

* This is, beyond all comparison, the best stndent's' edition of a Greek Play, which 
has ever l^eu given to the public.’ — LUeraty Chronicle. 

MEDEA, PHCTINISSJE, and ORESTES. 

By the Same. 5s. each. 

* This ( Oreoles) is one of the admirable series of tlie School and College Greek 
Classics, and well worthy of its place. The Questions are judicious ; and lie who 
correctly answers them, must have accurately read his author.’— Npccla lor. 

The four Plays may be had together iu one Vol. Price 209. 

SOPHOCLES.— CEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 

By the Rev. J. Brasse, D.D. late Fellow of Trin. Coll., Cumb. 5s . 

* The very useful illustrations given of ail the difficult passages are well adapted (o 
remove many of the obstacles which usually stand in the way of a young Greek 
Scholar .* — Monlhty lUoiew. 
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OiDIPUS COLONEUS, ANTIGONE, and TRACUINliE. 

^ By the Same. 5#. eacli. 

* This ((Hdipua Colotutut") is one of a ser^s of improved School Books. We need 
not say that this Work is edited in a most instructive and satisfactory form, for 
Dr. Brasse is evidently a masterly Grecian.’ — Geni, Mag, 

The four Plays of Sophocles may be liad together in one Vol. Price 20^;. 

THUCYDIDES. 

By the Rev. S. T. Bloompield, D.D. F.S.A. of Sidney Coll., Camb., atfd 
Vicar of Bisbruoke, Rutland. 3 Vols. 1/. 7s. bds. 

* llie best praise that we can bestow on the Notes, is, that they form a valuable 
commentary, by which a careful student may acquire a clear and lasting acquaintance 
with the style and iiieatiiug of Thucydides. We can safely say that the Notes have 
highly gratified us, and tliat we have road with pleasure the Kxamination Questions, 
which are acute and useful; and the reek and English indices are digested with 
great care. At School and College the work will he welcome.’ — Atlas, 

* This edition is inteaded for the use of Schools, but will be found available to 
students of all ages. The Notes are useful and explanatory, and not encunihered 
with that i^edsntic ostentation of learning, in which it has been so long the fashion of 
our ablest comiueutators to indulge.’ — Sun. 

XENOPHON.— ANABASIS. 

By F. C. Dkli'ocu, RI.A. Oxon. F.R.A.S., LL.D. 8s. 6d, bds. 

' This edition has been published for Schools and Colleges ; and we have no besi- 
tation in saying that it is, for such a purpose, superior to any other in existence. 
Much useful informatiou is perspicuously conveyed in the Notes.’ — Sjtcctatur, 

XENOPHON.— CYllOPiEDIA. 

By E. II. Bahkeh, Esq. 9^r. Gc/. bds. 

* Wo have the Questions and Indices according to the plan of the excellent Scries 
of School and College Classics, for whicli the student owxs a deep obligation to the 
publisher.’ — Allas, 

DEMOSTHENES. 

Oratio Pliilippica I. ; Olyntliiaca 1. 11. ct 111. ; dc Pace ; /Escliiiies contra 
Deiiiosthi'iiem ; Dcmosclienes de Coruna. 

By the Same. 8.<r. Gd. bds. 

* This is a very useful book for the classical student. The finest Orations of the 
great Athenian orator are selected and illustrated by copious English Notes. 'J'hc 
young aspirant after classical celebiity will find his progress greitily assi.sted by 
the work before us. The Examination Questions are a valuable addition. This is 
certainly a very excellent school-book.’ — Athenaum, 

* its chief recoiiiineiidHtioii is a copious Index, a judicious table of Examination 
Questions, and, above all, Tiuiucrous Notes, in wliich the student is not perplexed 
with critical pedantry, but informed by explanatory matter .’ — Court Journal, 

HERODOTUS, 

Containing the Continuous History alone of the Persian Wars. 

By the Rev. C. W. Stocker, D.D. Vice Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, 
and late Principal of Elizabeth College, Guernsey. 2 Vols. Price lbs. 

* We do not recollect the whole range of the Classics being brought to bear more 
effectively on the illustration of an author and of each other, than they are made 
to do under the c;xpansive mind of Dr. Stocker .* — Literary Gazette, 

‘ lliis is not merely the best, but also the only, edition of Herodotus adapted for 
schools. The licentious anecdotes have been removed without injuring the continuity 
of the narrative, and students may read the original account, and escape the impurities 
by which they were previously liable to be disgusted or depraved. The Notes arc 
selected with care and labor, and 'concentrated with great ability. The Questions are 
calculated to aw'akeii the attention of the negligent. WJ//iCfi<rfiin. 
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"WORKS PRINTED AND PUBLISHED 


^SCHYLUS.— PROMETHEUS. 

Willi Notes, critical and explanatory, original and selected ; and Ezaminaliun 
Questions. 6s. By G. Burges, M.A. Trin. Coll., Canib. 

PLATO.— FOUR DIALOGUES: 

CniTO, Greater Hippias, Second Alcidiades, and Sisyphus : 

With English Notes, original and selected. Bekekr's text is adopted, and the 
Tvlioie of the valuable Notes of Heindorf and others translated. Price Us. 6d. 

*■ It is owing to the orudition and research of the Editor, that these Dialogues may 
now be pronounced no longer a sealed book, which none but great scholars could ever 
hope even imperfectly to understand .' — New Monthly Mag. 


LIVY.— BOOKS I. TO V. 

With English Notes. By D. B. Hickie, LL. D. Head Master of Haw kshead 
Grammar School. 8s. Gd. 

* Accurate text ; clear, concise, and useful notes. These are the characteristics of 
this new volume of the School and College Greek Classics. The medallion heads 
in this work are better than any plates in the series.* — Atlas. 

CICERO.— DE OFFICIIS; 

With Critical and Explanatory Notes. The Text of the Heusingers is followed. 
^ Third Ed. 6s. bds. 

* To students the present edition will prove particulafly acceptable ; considerable 
information and much useful elucidation will be found in the adscititious matter ; and 
the student will be thus benefited without any augmentaitioii of labor.* — Crit. Rev. 

CICERO.— DE AMICITIA ET DE SENECTUTE, 

From the Text of Krnesti ; with all bis Notes, and citations from his INDEX 
LATIN. CICERO N., and much original matter, critical and explanatory. By 
E. H. Ba rker, Trin. Coll., Cainb. Fourth Edition. 4s. Gd. bds. 

* It is indeed a publication which contains mullum in parvo ; and the classical 
student will find in it no small store of useful philological erudition.* — Crit. Rev. 

CICERO.— TWELVE SELECT ORATIONS. 

From the Text of Jo. Casp. Orellius. With English Notes. By the Editor of 
Virgil and Cic£ko*s Offices with English Notes. 7s. Gd. 

* Sincerely rejoiced are we to see the classical publications of Mr. Valpy’s press j 
and this among others, for it is on excellent tyronian book.* — Gent. Mag. 

♦ TACITUS.— GERMANY AND AGRICOLA, 

From Brotier* 8 and Passow’s Text ; with Notes and Emendations, and Critical 
Remarks. By E. H. Barkeu, Trin. Coil., Camb. Fourth Edition, os. Gd. 

* This is a valuable addition to the number of our School Books. The Editor has 
given ample proof of his various reading in his Notes.’ — Crit. Rev. 

CiESAR’S COMMENTARIES. DE BELLO GALLICO. 

With Engravings. By the Same. Price Gs. Gd. 

*Thi8 is a very useful edition of Csesar on the Gallic War. Mr. Barker has col- 
lected much valuable information, and condensed a mass of knowlege, which cannot 
fail to be of great advantage to the classical student.’ — Athenaeum. 
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ABRIDGMENTS. 

In one vol. Small 8vo. 4«. Od. bound in cloth, with a Portrait of the Author, 

PALEY’S MORAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, 

ABUIOOED BY A MASTER OF ARTS OF CAMBRIDGE. 

In one vol. Small 8vo. Sa.6d, bound in cloth, 

PALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY, 

BY TUB SAME. ^ 

* All the arguments of the great philosopher are faithfully preserved, and nothing 
omitted for which Paley’s work is worth perusing. To a considerable extent the 
language of the original is adhered to, and in some instances the progress of the argu> 
ment materially assisted .’ — Monthly Review* 

* We only regret that we were born a generation too soon. This work, with its 
portrait and very excellent biographical sketch, will be welcome to many a freshman, 
either in or out of the Universities.* — Athen%vm* 

' A learned critic, in the lifc>time of Paley, expressed as bis opinion of tlio ex- 
ccllent work above named, that it would suffer no injury, but be much improved, 
by a judicious abridgment : we look on this volume as a convincing proof of its 
truth .’ — Bath JmmaL 

In one vol. Small 8va. 5s. Gd, bound in cloth, with a Portrait of the Author, 

LOCKE ON THE HUMAN UNDERSTANDING, 

AHRIDOED BY A CLERGYMAN. 

' This condensation of Lccko (a very delicate and difficult task) is executed with 
great skill .’ — MaUiatone Gazette* 


ADDRESS FROM A CLERGYMAN TO IIIS 
PARISHIONERS. 

Sixth £d. 4s. 6d* bds. 

With a Morning and Evening Prayer. By R. VALPY, D.D., F.A.S. 

Contents: — Of Clod — The Son of God — ^The Holy Ghost — The IVinity — Read 
the Scriptures — The Incarnation of Jesus Christ — The Doctrines of Jesus Christ — 
— The Resurrection — Redemption — ^Justification — Faith-— Works — Works without 
Faith — Faith without Works — Union of Faith and Works — Merit and Reward — 
Humility — The Influence of the Holy Spirit — Repentance — ^^Regeneration, Re- 
newal, Conversion — Delay of Conversion — Our Endeavors — Predestination, Free 
Will — Of Prayer — Public Worship — Family Prayer — The Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper — Forgiveness of Injuries — Veneration to the Name of God— Relative Duties 
— Exhortation to Piety— Prospect in Life — Use of Time — Death. 

ANTHOLOGIA SACRA ; 

Or, SELECT THEOLOGICAL EXTRACTS; 

On subjects Doctrinal, Practical, and Experimental ; 

Selected and arranged by the Rev, B. Gilpin, M.A. Rector of St. Andrew’s, 
Hertford; and W. H. Valpy, Esq. Royal 8vo. 24s. bds. 

* This is almost the only book of religious extracts^ with which we are acquainted, 
that deserves a decided and unqualified recoramendktion. The work does not claim 
to bo denominated ^ A System of Theology,’ though in our opinion it deserves that 
distinction bettor than many of loftier pretensions. We feel no hesitation in saying, 
that Co the divinity student, the minister of a congregation, or the father of a family, 
it cannot fail to be both acceptable and useful.’ — Pul/nt, No. 476. 

* This volume the head of every family ought to have for his household : it contains 
choice and useful passages from the works of the most illustrious Divines, on the 
faith and practice of Christians ; it tells us how such men as Sherlock a[od Taylor, and 
Stillingfleet, and Ciidworth, and Tillotson, and Leighton, and other burning and 
shining lights, felt, thought, and acted.’ — Athetueum* 



WORKS PRfNTBO AND FUBUSHKO 


It*. 


Second Edition, (reduced m prfce,) 19(. bdi. 

GREEK GRADUS. 

GREEK, LATIN, and ENGLISH PROSGDTAL LEXICON. 

By the Rev. J. BRASSE, D.D. late Fellow of Trio. CoH., Canib. 

It has been the object.to present, in a comprehensiTe form, a Manual, containing 
the interpretation, in Lathi and E^ngliah, of such words as occur in the principal Greek 
Poets; — the quantity of each syllable actually or virtually marked; — an authority 
quoted for the existence and quantity of each word in those writers; — and those 
terms set down as synonymous which appear to bear a shnilitude in sense to the 
principal word. The Works of the Greek Poets have been diligently examined, 
and such epithets and phrases annexed to each principal word as are of legitimate 
usage, and seem best calculated to erabcinsh Greek composition. 

* Dr. Brasse has certainly conferred alasting benefit on all classical students, and 
deserves the highest praise for taste, learning, and indefatigable industry .' — Wetkly 
Review, 

• The indefatigable application required in the compilation of the Greek Gradus is 
manifest; and we heartily recommend the work as supplying a desideratum in our 
School Books, and likely to be advantageously used to a very wide extent.’ — 
Lite Chron, 


SCHREVELIUS’ GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON, 

With many new words added. Second Edition, im'provrd and enlarged. To which 
is added a copious ENGLISH and GREEK LEXICON, intended to assist the 
learner in. Greek composition. In one VoLSvo. Pr^ IGSr’bds. or 17s. bound. 

By the Rev. J, R. Major, Head Master of King’s College School, London. 

The present Edition of SCHREVELIUS* Lexicon, wliieh has for so long a period 
facilitated the labors, and promoted the knowlege, of Grt^k Students, comes recom- 
mended to the notice of the juvenile reader by having the explanations in our own 
tongueu The plan of introducing into School Books plain English for bald Latin, in 
the interpretations of Greek words, has within these few years been sanctioned by 
many most respectable teachers of youth, and we trust tliat this plan, useful alike to 
the instructor and the* pupil, will be universally adopted. 


ROBINSON’S ANTIQUITIES OF GREECE ; 

Being an Account of the Manners and Customs of the Greeks, designed to illustrate 
the Greek I^lassicb, by explaining Words and Phrases according to the Rites and 
Customs to which they refer. To which are prefixed, a brief History of the Grecian 
States, and Biographical Sketches of the principal Greek Writers. Archbishop Pot- 
ter, Lakemacicer, aad'Bos, contain nothing which is notin this Edition, which 
liRB also: much' useful matter not to be found in those works. The Second Edition, 
considerably enlarged and improved, and'illustrated with Plates. 17 e. bds. , 

The classical authorities, whic^, in the former edition, were incorporated with the 
text, are placed at die i^t of each page. This, it is expected, will be found an im- 
provement, inasmuch as it will render the hook more uniform, ns well as more easy fo 
the student, by obviating the difficulties which a fret;uent recurrence to the authori- 
ties must necessarily occasioB, and by preventing his attention from- being drawn to 
them rather than directed to the subject-matter itself. At the same time, he can 
notice the authorities with at Tease as much facility as if they had been placed at the 
endtoft lie passages to which tlioy refer; and, if requisite, they will still enable him to 
consult the authors themselves, to whom the references are given. 
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HOMER’S ILTAD; 

' Wiili Emor.isif Nt»TES ta the First Right Boohs. 

By K. Valpy, B.D« Fourth Kd..9vQ« iQe. 

* This is perhaps the most tiserul Edition of the Maeonian bard that has yet ap- 
peared. The author has judichmsly enlivened Che critical matter of his vrork by quo- 
* Cations from Pope’s translation, and adorned it with a fe^ parallel passages from Vir- 
gil and Milton.’ — iVein Monthly Mag* 

The same Edition, without Notes, 8vo. 6s. 6c/. 

GREEK GRAMMAR; 

With Notes for those who have made some progress in the language. 

By R. Vat.i*y, D.D. F.A.S. Twelfth Edition. 60. Gd. bds. 8vo. 


In one vol. 8 vo, Pr. 9o* Gd* 

SECOND GREEK DELECTUS; 

Or, Niiw Analecta Minora. With English Notes and a Lexicon. 

By the Kev. F.. Valpy, Trin. Coll., Camb., and Master of Heading School.* 

In one vol. 8 vo, 15s. 6d. bd. 

THIRD GREEK DELECTUS ; 

Or, New Analecta Majora : with English Notes. Prose and Verse; in one 
large Vol. containing the sulistance of Dalxel’s three V^ols. Intended to be used 
after the * Second Greek Delectus.’ By the Same. 


Latin. 

A new Edition, with considerable additions, alterations, and corrections. 

Price ISs. royal duod. bound, 

DICTIONARY OF LATIN PHRASES; 

Comprehending a methodical digest of phrases from the best authors, which have 
been collected in all* phr-aseoUigical works hitherto published; for the more speedy 
progress of students in Latin Composition* By W. Robertson, A.M. of Cambridge. 
For the use of the Middle and Upper Classes of Schools. 

The present Edition has this advantage over its predecessors, that it is enriched 
with many hundred phrases which. have hitherto been unrecorded; and these have 
been drawn from the purest fountains, by actual perusal ; from Cicero, Tacitus, Te- 
rence, Plautus,. &c. 

* The valuable assistance wliich it will afford to the student and scl^l-boy in. 
JJatin Composition can scarcely fail to obtain for it a distinguished place ifillie list of 
Schcml Books.' — Class. Journ. 

* If the work in its * first estate’ was a favorite treatise at; our schools^ it can have 
nothing to fear in its reiiovatcd form, where its barbarisms have been expunged, and 
some thousand phrases, drawn from the purest sources, have been added. We shall 
merely observe that it is an excellent key to Latin Composition .’ — Literary Chronicle* 

Fourth Edition, Price 7s, Gd. bound, 

GRAD US AD PARNASSU M. 

The Verses and Phrases are omitted ; and the English of the words is given, with 
their formation. Many new words are added, and other Improvements. 

The. present Edition is pxipted at the suggestion, of several Schoolmasters, who Vve 
long olyected to the old Gradus, as being greatly injurious to the progress of rising 
genius. It is only necessary to.refer to the senibnents of Dr. Vicesinius. KNOX on. 
the old Gradus to establisli tlie utility of the present pjan. 



WORKS A<H> Rul^IStiBD RT A. J. VALPT. 

DEtPHIN VIRGIL, HBYNE'stTisxT, 

With all the Dblfuin Notes: no Interpretatlo. Second 'Edition, 8vo« 8«, 6ii. 

DELPHIN C^SAR, Oberun’s Text; 

On ‘ the same plan. Many Plates. Second Edition. 8vo. 8 f. Cd. 

DELPHIN JUVENAL and PERSIUS, 

On the same plan. 8to. 7s. 

DELPHIN SALLUST* on the same plan. &vo. 4s. 6d. 

At the suggestion of many Schoolmasters Mr. Valpj has published the above 
Pelphin School Books on this new plan, and should any difficulty occur in pro- 
curing them through the regular channel* he will supply them. 

Twenty-first Edition. 2s. Gd. l2mo. 

LATIN GRAMMAR. 

By R. Valpy* D.D, F.A.S. 

‘ GROTIUS DE VERITATE CHRIST. RELIG. ; 

With all the Notes of Grotius* Le Clerc* and others, translated into English. 6s. bds. 

A New and Improved Edition, 6s. bound, 

LATIN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

By the Rev. J. W. Nxblock, D.D., M.R.S.L. 

To this Edition have been added the Roman Calendar ; Table of Weights, Measures, 
and Coins ; Numerals, Ordinals, &c.; on Poetical Feet and Metrical Combinations * 
Iloratlan Metres and Odes, &c. &c. 

JUVENAL AND PERSIUS; no Notes. 

By A, J. Valpy, M.A. 12rao. 3e. 6d. 

JUVENAL AND PERSIUS, with English Notes, 

On the plan of Cicero’s Offices and Virgil. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

VIRGIL; WITHOUT Notes. 

By A. J. VALPY, M.A. 18nio. 3s. 6d. 

VALPY’S EDITION. OF VIRGIL, with English Notes, 

Original, and selected from the Delphtn and other editions. No Interpretatio. 

Sixth Edition. 7s. 6d. 18ma. 

* The body of Notes forming the Appendix constitutes an excellent commentary 
upon Virgil, and roust prove of peculiar benefit to the pupil in clearing up difficul- 
ties of the^mse or the metre. But these explanatory Notes are of still farther utility, 
as tendin^lo lead juvenile minds into a train of inquiry that will expand their ideas 
and facilitate their progress in classical literature. The Notes of Voss in particular 
contribute highly to enrich the present impression.’ — New Monthly Magazine, 

HORACE, WITHOUT Notes. 

The objectionable Odes and Passages have been expunged. 

By A. J. Valpy, M.A. Fifth Edition. l8mo. Ss. 6d. 

VALPY’S Edition of HORACE, with English Notes. 

Printed uniformly with the Virgil. Fifth Edition. 18mo. 6s. 

ELEGANTI^ LATINS; 

Of, Roles and Exercises, illustrative of Elegant Latin Style. Intended for the middle 
and higher Classes of Schools. By the Rev. £. Valpy, B.D. Tenth Edition. Im- 
proved and made easier. 4s. Gd. A List of Phrases, as used in the original, and an 
Index, ftfe added. — KEY may be had by application to the Printer, Pr, 2s. 



WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

ON THR various BRANCHES OF. , 

ARCHITECTURE, CIVIL ENGINEERING 
MECHANICS, &c. &c. 

By J. TAYLOR, 

ARCHITECTUML library, 69 HIGH HOLBORN ; 

WJiere an Extensive Stock of all the approved Publications relating 
to the above Subjects, and the Fine Arts, whether Foreign or 
Domestic, is constantly on Sale. 


In One Volume Quarto, with 150 Copper-plates. Price 2l. 12s. 6d. in 
boards ; or in Eight Monthly Parts, price Cs. each, . 

THE BUILDER’S AND WORKMAN’S 

NEW DIRECTOR; 

Comprehending Definitions and Desci*iptions of the Component Parts of 
lluildings, the Principles of Construction, and the Geometrical Development 
of the chief Difficulties that usually occur in the different Branches of the 
Mechanical Professions employed in the Formation of Edifices ; with sepa* 
rate Essays on the different Tiudcs concerned in Building. By Peter 
Nicholson, Architect. 

The extensive demand for former editions of this Work sufficiently attests 
its general utility ; and in now offering to public patronage a new, corrected, 
and much enlarged edition of the Builder^s Director,’' the Publisher 
begs to state the claims which it peculiarly possesses. Neither care nor 
expense has been spared to procure the assistance of competent persons 
to furnish a very considerable quantity of new and valuable matter ; as well 
as to correct the errors, and su])ply uie deficiencies that have formerly ex- 
isted. He trusts, therefore, that the Work will now be found to possess a 
greatly increased degree of usefulness, and to contain information on the sub- 
ject of architecture, and the several arts connected with building, which has 
been hitherto altogether deficient, or difficult of access from other sources ; 
and that it will realise the promises of its title, and prove in fact, as far as 
a work of such extent can do, The Builder's and Workman’s Com- 
plete Director.” 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON MASONRY AND 

STONE-CUTTING : containing the Construction of Profiles of Arches, He- 
mispheric Niches and Domes, Cylindric Groins, Vertical Conic Vaults, 
Cylindro-cylindric Arches, Right Arches, Oblique Arches, and Gothic Ceil- 
ings: essential to Engineers, Architects, and Stone-Masons, each article 
being preceded by the requisite Information in Plane and Solid Geometry ; 
with 43 Plates. By Peter Nicholson. 2d edit, royal 8vo, 185. bds. 

A TREATISE ON CAST IRON BEAMS AND CO- 

LUMNS ; shewing their Fitness to resist Transverse Strains, Torsion, Com- 
pression, Tension, and Inmulsion ; with Tables of Constants, to be used for 
calculating the Strength, Flexure, and Stiffness of similar Beams and Co- 
lumns of Wrought Iron, and ^a^er al Sorts of Timber generally employed : to 
which is added, a Collection WRules in Words at length for calculating the 
most important practical Cases investigated in the course of the Work ; in- 
tended as a Guide for those not versed in Algebraic Reductions. By William 
Turnbull. 8vo. lOs. 6d. bds. 
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- fforh publtshed ly J. TatIiOb, 


SPECIMENS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 

SELECTED FROM « 

VARIOUS ANCIENT EDIFICES IN ENGLAND; 

COKSISTIKG OP 

PLANS, ELEVATIONS, SECTIONS, AND PARTS AT LARGE, 

Calculated to exemplify the various Styles, and the Practical Construction 
of this Class of admired Architecture. Accompanied by Historical and De- 
scriptive Accounts. Also a Glossary of Ancient Terms. The Subjects se- 
lected, measured, and drawn by A. Pugin, Architect. Illustrated by 114 
Plates, correctly engraved, with the Measurements Figured to the Parts. 
In 2 Vols. Medium Quarto, 61. 6s. boards ; or Imperial Quarto, 91. 9s. 
The Volumes may be had separately. ' 

This Work exhibits a Series of accurate S^imens of the early Architecture of England, from 
the Norman Dynasty to the Dissolution of the Monasteries i particularly adapted to aid the 
Architect and Decorator when employing this Style. 


SPECIMENS of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, consist- 

ing of Doors, Windows, Buttresses, Pinnacles, &c. with the Measurements ; 
selected from Ancient Buildings at Oxford, '&c. Drawn and etched by 
F. Mackenzie and A. Pugin. On 61 Plates. Quarto. 21. 2s. boards, 
on Demy ; to range with Britton’s Architectural Antiquities and Cathedrals. 

GOTHIC ORNAMENTS, selected from the Parish 

Church of XAVENIIAM, in Suifolk. Engraved on Forty 4to Plates. 18s. 


Eritton’d Rltuitrationst ot 9rrt)ttutnrr. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES 

OP 

GREAT BRITAIN, 

«■ 

Represented and Illustrated in a Series of Views, Elevations, Plans, Sections 
and Details of various Ancient English Edifices, with Historical 
and Descriptive Accounts of each. 

By JOHN BRITTON, F.S.A. 

Four Vols, QmrtOf with 278 highly finished Flutes, 21/. hds. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY and GRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS of CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND ; 
embiacing a Critical Inquiry into the Rise, Progress, and Perfection of this 
jSpecies of Architecture : also eighty-six Plates of Plans, Sections, Elevations, 
and Views: with Historical and Descriptive Accounts of each Edifice and 
Subject; an Alphabetical List of Ardiitects of the Middle Ages, and Chro- 
nological Lists; , of Ancient Churches, Sepulchral Monuments, Pulpits, 
Fonts, Stone Cmises, &cc.; a Dictionary of Architectural Terms, and copiou.s 
Indexes. By John Britton, F. S. A., &c. In Medium Quarto, price 
^•128^ In luiperial <lttarto, 111,, to range with Jetton’s Architectural 
Antiquities#^^ kc. £cc. 





AreMteetutAl Libt‘aty, 69, Holborn. 3 

Catl^ftiral Stnt^quitiejec of <2^glantr ; 

OR, 

AN HISTORICAL, ARCHITECTURAL, AND GRAPHICAL ILLUS- 
TRATION OF THE ENGLISH CATHEDRAL CHURCHES. 

By JOHN BRITTON, F.S.A. etc. 

Thi$ Work comprises highly finished engraved Illustrations of the Ca- 
thedral Architecture of the Countiy, accompanied with the parts and orna- 
mental details of these interesting Structures. It is now near its completion, 
the parts published comprising the subjects of — 

£m S» d. £m S* dm 

Bristol Cathedral .... price 140 or, large paper^ 220 


Canterbury ditto 3 3 0 — 5 5 0 

Exeter ditto 2 10 0 — 4 4 o 

Gloucester ditto 2 10 0 — 4 4 o 

Hereford ditto 118 0 — 3 -3 O 

Lichfield ditto 118 0 — 3 3 0 

Norwich ditto 2 10 0 — • 4 4 0 

Oxford ditto 1 4 0 • — 2 2 O 

Peterborough ditto 1 18 0 — 3 3 0 

Salisbury ditto .....3 3 0 — 5 5 O 

Winchester ditto 3 3 O — 5 5 0 

Worcester ditto 1180 — 330 

Wells 2 10 0 — ■ 4 4 O 

York ditto 315 0 — 6 6 0 


Any single Part of the Work may he had, price 12s. small, and IL 
on large paper. 


HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF BATH ABBEY 

CHUACH, with Ten Engravings. Hoyal Octavo, 11. ; Medium Quarto, 
IL ila. €d.; Impwial Quarto, 21. 2s. 

THE ONLY EDITION OF THE IMPORTANT WORK BY 

STUART AND REVETT 

ON GRECIAN ARCHITECTURE; 

With the Original Plates^ in excellent Condition, 

THE ANTIQUITIES OF ATHENS; 

MKASUREO AND DELINEATED 

By JAMES STUART, F.R.S. &F.S.a! and NICHOLAS REVETT, 

PAINTERS AND ARCHITECTS. 

In 4 Imperial voh, folio ^ in Boards, 

Price 251. 4s. 

• 

This Work contains 384 Plates, engraved by Ac best Artists, of Views, 
ArchitectuTe, Plans, &c. with Letter-press, Historical and Descriptive, illus- 
trating, by a Reseai^h of many Years^ Lal^ur ^d great Expense, the purest 
Examples of Grecian Architecture, many of which no longer exist, and the 
Traces of them can be found only in this Work- 

Tho Fourth .Volume may be had separate, to complete Seta, containing all the FemainJne 
Sculpture of the Temple of Minerva at Athena, with sundry Fraginenta found In the Greek 
laiandii aho the ODtlre Detalia of the Antlqultfea Po^in latria. Dm the Drawlogi left by 
blfiSTPART* |BP(psv9lPbli>3P)ateff Imperliah^APr 



4 Wi»1u pitbli^ed by 3. - 

Jn JtHperud Quarto, price £3. 3s. boatd$, 

A TREATISE 

OV THE 

DECORATIVE PART OF CIVIL ARCHITECTURE, 

Illustrated by 62 Plates, engraved by Rooker, Grignion, Gladwin, &c. 
By Sir William Chambers, K.P.S., late Surveyor-General of his Majesty’s 
Works, &c. The Fourth Edition. To which are added Copious Notes, and 
an Essay on the Principles of Desipt in Architecture, by J. 13. Papwoutu, 
Architect to his Majesty the King of Wurtemburg, &lc. 

This excellent Compendium of the Principles of the Science of Archi- 
tecture is in every respect adapted to the use of the Student, and is indispensable 
to his proficiency. 


AN ESSAY 

OH 

THE DORIC ORDER OF ARCHITECTURE; 

Containing an Historical View of its Rise and Progress among the 
Ancients, with a Critical Investigation of its Principles of Composition and 
Adaptation to Modern Use, illustrated by Figures from the principal Antique 
Examples, drawn to one Scale, on Seven Plates. By E. Aikih, Architect. 
Imperial Folio. 11. boards. 


THE RUDIMENTS 

OF ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE: 

Containing an Historical Account of the Five Orders, with their Proportions, 
and Examples of each from Antiques : also. Extracts from Vitruvius, Pliny, 
&c., relative to the Buildings of the Ancients. With a Dictionary of Terms. 
Calculated for the Use of those who wish to attain a summary Knowledge 
of Architecture. Illustrated with 11 Plates. Fifth Edition. 8s. bds. 


AN HISTORY of the ORIGIN and ESTABLISH- 
MENT of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE ; comprehending also an Account, 
from his owii writings, of Caesar Caesarianus, the first professed Commentator 
on Vitruvius, and of his Translation of that Author — an Investigation of the 
Principles and Proportions of that Style of Architecture called Gothic — and 
an Inquiry into the Mode Painting u]x>n and Staining Glass, as practisecl 
in the Ecclesiastical Structures of the Middle Ages. Octavo, with 11 Plates. 
18s. 


AN HISTORICAL SURVEY of the ECCLESIASTI- 

CAL ANTIQUITIES of FRANCE, with a view to illustrate the Rise and 
Progress of Gothic Architecture in Europe. By the late Rev. G. D. Wiiit- 
TiNCTOH, of St. John’s College, Cambridge. In 8vo. I*rice 12s. 


OBSERVATIONS on ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE, 

Military, Eccleisiastical, and Civil, compared with similar Buildings on the 
Continent ; inc&dhig a Critical Itinerary of Oxford and Cambridge. Also 
Historical Notiep^: of Stained Glass, Ornamental Gardening, &c. With 
Chronological Tables, and Dimensipns of Cathedral and Conventual Churches. 
By the Bev. James Dallaway, M.B. F.S.A. Octavo. Price 12s. 
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THE LIVES of CELEBRATED ARCHITECTS, 

Ancient and Modem, with Historical and Critical Observations on tbeir 
Works, and on the Principles of the Art, by Fuancesco Milizia. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by Mrs. Edward Cuesy ; with Notes and Additional 
Lives. In two vols. 8vo. 1/.85. 


HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNTS of the 

THEATRES of LONDON. By Edw^ard W. Brayley, F.S.A. Illus- 
trated with a View of each Theatre, elegantly coloured, drawn, and engraved, 
by the late Dam el Havell. In 4to. Price 2/. 2s. 


SSaorfesf upon Cibi'I (©nguxeeruiff, 


REPORTS, ESTIMATES, and TREATISES, on 

Canals, Rivers, Harbours, Piers, Bridges, Draining, Embanking, Light- 
Houses, Machinery, Fire Engines, Mills, &c., with other Papers, drawn up in 
the Course of his Employment. 3 v. 4to, with 74 Plates, engraved by Lowry. 
By J. Smeaton, Civil Engineer. Bds. 41. 14s. Od. Published at 71. 7s. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS, comprising his Commu- 

nications to the Royal Society. 12 Pis. 4to. bds. 11. Is. Pub. at ll. 11s. 6d. 


REPORTS on CANALS, RAILWAYS, ROADS, 

AND OTHER SUBJECTS, 

Made to The Pennsylvanian Society for the Promotion of 
Internal Improvement/' 

By WILLIAM STRICKLAND, Architect and Engineer. 

Printed at Philadelphia^ 1826. Polio, Price £3. 13s. 6d. bds. 

In this Volume the Reports are illustrated by 71 large Plates, giving tho 
Construction and Details of many of the chief Objects Jiitereetirig to the Pro- 
fessional Engineer, which have been executed principally in Great Britain. 


An HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT of 

the SUSPENSION BRIDGFi constructed over the MENAI STRAIT, in 
North Wales ; with a brief Notice of CONWAY BRIDGE. From Designs 
by and under the direction of Thomas Telford, Esq., F.R.S. L. & E., &c. 
&c., and Alexander Pkovis, Esq., Resident Engineer. Large Folio. 
17 Plates. Price 71. 7s, 


TRACTS ON HYDRAULICS, 

EDITED BY 

THOMAS TREDGOLD, Civil Engineeb, 

VIZ. 

1. SMEATON’S EXPERIMENTAL PAPERS on the POWERS 

of WATER and WIND to TURN MILLS, &c. 

2. VENTURI’S EXPERIMENTS on the MOTION of FLUIDS. 

3. Dr. YOUNQ’g SUMMARY of PRACTICAL HYDRAU- 

Lies ; chiefly from the German of Eytelwedn. 

WITH NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 

Illustrated by Seven Plates, In Svo. Price \%s, bds. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

THE RE-BUILDING OF LONDON BRIDGE; 

Demonstrating the Practicability of executing tliat Work in Three Flat 
Klliptical Arches of Stone, eacli Two Hundred and Thirty Feet Span; 
with an Examination of the Arch of Equilibrium proposed by the late 
Dr. Hutton : and an Investigation of a New Method for foriniiig an Arch 
of that Description. Illustrated by 7 Plates and other Figures. By John 
Seward, Civil Engineer. In 8vo. Price 12if. boards. 


A TREATISE OF MECHANICS, 

THEORETICAl*, PRACTICAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE. 

By OLINTHUS GREGORY, LL.D. 

Containing the Theory of Statics, Dynamics, Hydi-ostatics, Hydrodynamics, 
and Pneumatics ; with Remarks on the Nature, Construction, and Simplifi- 
cation of Machinery; on Friction, Rigidity of Cords, First Movers, See,; 
and Descriptions of many curious and useful Machines. 

WITH NUMEROUS PLATES* 

In Three Volumes Octavo, Price £2. 2ig. boards* 


A PRACTICAL 

TREATISE on RAIL-ROADS And CARRIAGES, 

Shewing the Principles of estimating their Strength, Proportions, Expense, 
and Annual Produce, and the Conditions which render them Effective, Eco- 
nomical, and Durable ; with tlie Theoiy, Effect, and Expense, of Steam 
Carriages, Stationary Engines, and Gas Machines. T. Tredgold, Civil 
Engineer. With four Plates, and numerous Tables. Octavo, 10s. bds. 


A PRACTICAL ESSAY 

ON THE 

STRENGTH OF CAST IRON AND OTHER METALS; 

Intended for the Assistance of Engineers, Iron Masters, Architects, Mill- 
wrights, Founders, Smiths, and others en^ged in the Construction of Ma- 
chines, Buildings, &c. Containing Practical Rules, Tables, and Examples, 
founded on a Series of new Experiments ; with an extensive Tabic of the 
Properties of Materials. Illustrated by Four Plates and several Wood-Cuts. 
By Thomas Tredgold, Civil Engineer, Member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, &c. The Third lidition. Improved and Enlarged. Octavo, 12s. 
boards. 


PRINCIPLES 

OP 

WARMING AND VENTILATING 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, DWELLING-HOUSES, MANUFACTORIES, 
HOSPITALS, HOT-HOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 

And of constructing Fire-places, Boilers, Steam Apparatus, Grates, and 
Drying Rooms ; with Illustrations, Experimental, Scientific, and Practical : 
to which are added^ Observations on the Nature ofJHeat; and various Tables 
useful in the Application of vHeat. With Nine Plates and several Wood- 
Cnts. By Thomas Trxdoold, Civil En^oeer. The Second Edition. Octavo. 
15f. home* 
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A DESCRIPTION of the IRON BRIDGES of SUS- 

PENSION, erected over the Strait of Menai, at Bangor, and over the 
Biver Conway, in North Wales ; with two Views. Also, some Account of 
the different Bridges of Suspension in England and Scotland, &c. ; with 
some Calculations of the Strength of Malleable Iron, &c. By J . G. Cummxng, 
Surveyor. Octavo. 5s. sewed. 

RULES for the FORMATION and REPAIRING of 

ROADS ; with a Plate. By T, Telford, Esq., Civil Engineer. 8vo. 2s. 

A GENERAL HISTORY of INLAND NAVIGATION, 

FOREIGN and DOMESTIC; containing a complete Account of the Canals 
already executed in England, with Considerations on those projected. To 
which are added, Practical Observations. By J. Phillips. Octavo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

The MACHINES used in ERECTING BLACKFRIARS 

BRIDGE, consisting of 7 Plates, in Folio, of Pile Engines, Centering, 
&c. &c. By R. Baldwin, Clerk of the Works. Price 10s. 6d, sewed. 


AN ESSAY ON THE 

STRENGTH AND STRESS OF TIMBER ; 

Founded upon Experiments per4)rmed at the Royal Military Academy, 
on Specimens selected from the Royal Arsenal and his Majesty’s Dock*Yard 
at Woolwich ; preceded by an Historical Review of former Theories and Ex- 
periments. Also, an Appendix on the Strength of Iron and other Materials. 
I3y Peter Barlow, of the Royal Military Academy. With numerous 
Tables and Plates. Third Edition, corrected. Octavo. 16$. boards. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICS : 

EXPLAINING AND DEMONSTR.ITING 

The General Laws of Motion, the Laws of Gravity, Motion of Descending 
Bodies, Projectiles, Mechanic Powers, Pendulums, Centres of Gravity, &c . ; 
Strength and Stress of Timber, Hydrostatics, and Construction of Machines. 

By WILLIAM EMERSON. 

To which is uow added An Appendix, containing Explanatory Notes, Illustra-i 
tions, and Observations, 

By G. A. SMEATON, Civil Engineer. 

A New Edition, corrected ; Illustrated by Eighty-Uiree Copper-plates, and 
other Figures in Wood. Octavo. Price 15s. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE; 

OR THE 

RUDIMENTS AND RULES OF SHIP BUILDING, 

Exemplified in a Series of Draughts and Plans ; with Observations tending 
to the further Improvement of that important Art. Dedicated, by permission, 
to his Majesty. By M armaduke Stalkartf. Third Edition. Folio, with 
a laige Atlas of Plates. Price 41. 48. 



THE STEAM ENGINE, 

COMPRISING 

AN ACCOUNT OF ITS INVENTION, 

AND PUOGRESSIVE IMPIIOVEMENT; 

With a full Investigation of its Principles, and the Proportions of its Parts 
for Efficiency and Strength : e^ecially detailing its application to Navigation, 
Mining, iinj[>el]ing Machines, Carriages, &c. &.C.; and the Results collected 
in Tables for practical use. By the late Thomas Tredcold, Civil Engineer. 
In Quarto, witli 20 Plates and numerous Wood-Cuts. Price 21. 2s. boards. 


A TREATISE on MILLS ; in Four Parts. Part First, 

on Circular Motion ; Part Second, on the Maximum of moving Bodies, 
Machines, Engines, &c. ; Part Third, on the Velocity of Effluent Water ; 
Part Fourth, Experiments on Circular Motion, Water Wheels, &c. By John 
Banks, Lecturer in Experimental Philosophy. Second Edition. I’rice 8s« 
boards. 

An HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT of 

the STEAM ENGINE; comprising a general View of the various Modes 
of employing Elastic Vapour as a Prime Mover in Mechanics. With an 
Appendix of Patents and Parliamentary Papers connected with the Subject. 
By C. F. Partington, of the London Institution. 2d Edition, enlarged. 
Octavo. Illustrated with 33 Engravings, and other Figures. Price 16s. 

PRACTICAL ESSAYS on MILL WORK and other 

MACHINERY. — On the Teeth of Wheels, tlie Shafts, Gudgeons, and 
Journals of Machines ; the Couplings and Bearings of Shafts, disengaging 
and re-engaging Machinery in Motion, equalising the Motion of Mills, 
changing Uie Velocity of Machines in Motion ; the Framing of Mill Work, 
&c. ; with various useful Tables. By Robert Buchanan, Engineer. The 
Second Edition. Revised, with Notes and additional Articles, containing 
new Researches on various Mechanical Subjects. By Thomas Treugolu, 
Civil Engineer. Illustrated by 20 Plates and numerous Figures. In 2 Vols. 
Octavo. Price 11. 4s. boards. 


NEW MATHEMATICAL TAB LES, 

CONTAINING 

The Factors, Squares, Cubes, Square Roots, Cube Roots, Reciprocals, and 
Hyperbolic Logarithms, of all numbers from 1 to 10,000 ; 

Tables of Powets and Prime Numbers ; 

AN EXTENSIVE TABLE OF FORMULAE, 

OR 

General Sjmopsis of the most important particulars relating to the Doctrines 
of Equations, Series, Fluxions, Fluents. Ac. Ac. By Peter Bab* 
LOW, of the Royal Military Acaaemy. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 


NEW BRIDGES, &c. 

The follotvliig PflBte conitti£e meraUy the View, Plan, and Detafla of these very Interesting 
. Stractmea. They may also be had together In an AUas. ■ 

#4 RtAN dttd VIEW of the NEW LONDON BRIDGE, 

Stone eteettd oter the River THAMES. Engraved by 

lOiiiK 
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A PLAN and ELEVATION of the WATERLOO 

BRIDGE, erected over the River THAMES. Engraved in Aquatinta. lOs. 

A PLAN and ELEVATION of the SOUTHWARK CAST 

IRON BRIDGE over the River THAMES. 12s. 

PLAN, ELEVATION, SECTION, and PARTS at large, 

of the celebrated WOODh^N BRIDGE across the DELAWARE, at 
Trenton, North America. 10s. 6d. 

PLANS, ELEVATION, and SECTIONS of the CURIOUS 

WOODEN BRIDGE at SCHAFFIIAUSEN, in Switzerland, built 
in 1760, by Ulric Grubcnman, and destroyed by the French in 1799. 
19 Inches by 29. 12s 

A VIEW of the CAST IRON BRIDGE erected over the 
River THAMES at Vauxhall; engraved in Aquatinta, from a Drawing 
by E. Gyffoud, Architect. 11. Is. 

A PLAN and VIEW of the PATENT IRON -BAR 
BRIDGE of SUSPENSION, erected over the River TWEED, by Capt. 
Brown. Span 437 Feet. Engraved in Aquatinta. 10s. 

A VIEW of the CURIOUS WOODEN BRIDGE over 

the SCHUYLKILL, near IMiiladelphia, America : shewing the Construction, 
&c* 7s. Od. 

A VIEW of the, UPPER SCHUYLKII.L BRIDGE at 

Philadelphia; Span of tne Arch 340 feet. 7s. 6d. 

PLAN, ELEVATION, and DETAILS, of a BRIDGE, on 

the Principle of Suspension, constructed for the Island of Bourbon ; Span of 
the Chain 300 feet. By M. J. Brukel, Civil Engineer. 6s. 

A VIEW of the CAST IRON BRIDGE erected over the 

SEVERN, at Colebrook Dale. 7s. 6d. 

The CHAIN PIER at BRIGHTON. Comprising a Vipw 

and Plan, with the Parts at large, engraved by Dubouiig. 10s. Size of 
the Print 16 Inches by 2 Feet 2 Inches. 

A PERSPECTIVE VIEW of the SUSPENSION 

BRIDGE over the MENAI STRAIT. By W. Pnovis. 7s. 

A PERSPECTIVE VIEW of the WATERLOO CAST 

IRON BRIDGE erected over the River CONWAY, in North Wales. By 
T. Telford, Esq. Elegantly coloured. 11. 11s. 6d. 

An ELEVATION and VIEW of the BRIDGE of SUS- 

PENSION erected over the River THAMES at HAMMERSMITH. 
Price 10s. 


WORKS 

UPON THE PKACTICAIi BRANCHES OF ARCHITECTURE, Ac. 

FARTICULARLY ADAPTED FOR THE STUDENT AND WORKMAN. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF 

CARPENTRY; 

A Treatise on the Pressure and Equilibrium of Beams and Timber 
Frames, the Resistance Timbers, and the Construction of Floors, Roofs, 
Centres, Bridges, &c. With Practical Rules and Examples; to which is 
added, an Essay on the Nature and Properties of Timber; including the 
Methods of Seasoning, and the Causes and Prevention of Decay ; with De- 
scriptions of the Kinds of Wood used in Building; also numerous Tables of 
the Scantlings of Timber for different Purposes, the S^cific Gravities of 
Materials, &c. Illustrated by twenty-two Engravings. By Thomas Tred* 
GOLD, Civil Engineer. Quarto, 11. 4s, boards. 
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’ The CARPENTER'S NEW GUIDE, being a complete 

Book of Lines for Carpentry and Joinery, treating fully on Practical Geo- 
metry, Soffits, Brick and Plaster Groins, Niches of every Descrmtion, Sky- 
lights, Lines for Roofs and Domes, with a great Variety of Designs &r 
’RooiSf Trussed Girders, Floors, Domes, Bridges, &c., on 84 Copperplates : 
including some Observations and Calculations on the Strength of Timber. 
By P. Nicholson. Quarto. 11. Is. bound. A New Edition, corrected and 
enlarged. 

The CARPENTER and JOINER^S ASSISTANT, con- 
taining Practical Rules for making all Kinds of Joints, and various Methods 
of liingiiig them together; for hanging of Doors; for fitting up Windows 
and Shutters; for the Construction of Floors, Partitions, Soffits, Groins, 
Arches for Masonry ; for constructing Roofs in the best manner from a 
given Quantity of Timber, &c. Also Extracts from M. Belidor, M. Du 
Hamel, M. de Buffion, &c. on the Strength of Timber. Illustrated with 79 
Plates. By Pster Nicholson. 4to. 11. Is. bound. Revised and corrected. 

ATREATISEontheCONSTRUCTIONofSTAIRCASES 
and HANDRAILS, shewing Plans and Elevations of the various Forms of 
Stairs, Methods of projecting the Twist and Scroll of the Handrail, an ex- 
peditious Method of squaring the Rail, general Methods of describing 4he 
Scroll, and forming it out of the Solid, &c. Illuotrated by Thirty-nine 
Engravings. By Peter Nicholson. 4to. 18s. bSund. 

The STUDENT^s INSTRUCTOR in drawing and working 

the Five Orders of Architecture ; fully explaining the best Methods of striking 
regular and quirked Mouldings, for diminishing aHd glueing of Columns 
and Capitals, for finding the true Diameter of an Order to any given height, 
for striking the Ionic Volute circular and elliptical,, with finished Examples, 
on ^ large Scale of the Orders, their Flanceers, &c» and some Designs for 
Door-Cases. By Peter Nicholson. Engraved on 41 Plates. Octavo. 
10s. 6d. bound. A now Edition, corrected and mucli enlarged. 

The BUILDER’S POCKET MANUAL ; or. Rules and 

Instructions in the Art of Carpentry, Joinery, Masonry, and Bricklaying ; 
with Practical Hints and Observations, for the Use tif the Workmen ; and a 
variety of Receipts for Cements, Washes, &c. ; to which is added, some of 
the most useful Mechanical Problems, and a variety W Tables, &c., illustrated 
by several Engravings* By G. A. Smeaton, Architect and Civil Engineer. 
Price 48. boards. 

The PAINTER’S, GILDER’S, and VARNISHER’S 

MANUAL; containing Rules and Regulations in every thing relating to 
the Arts of Painting, Gilding, and Varnishing; numerous useful and valu- 
able Receipts ; Tests for the detection of Adulterations in Oils, Colours, &c. ; 
and a Statement of the Diseases and Accidents to which Painters, Gilders, 
and Vamishers, are peculiarly liable ; with the simplest and best Methods of 
Prevention and Remedy. A new Edition, corrected, price 3s. boards. 

MODERN FINISHINGS for ROOMS, a Series of De- 
signs for Vestibules, Halls, Staircases, Dressing Rooms, Boudoirs, Libraries, 
and Drawing-Rooms, with their Doors, Chimney-pieces, and other Finish- 
ings to a lari^ scale. The whole adapted for the Use and Direction of every 
Person engaged in the practical Part of Building. By W. F. Pocock, 
Architect. On 86 Plates. Quarto. 21. 2s. bound. 

The ARTISANS’ TABLE for immediately ascertaining 

the Amount of Wages, calculated from Half an Hour to Twelve Days, at 
Ten working Hours per D^, at the progressive Rates of from. Ten to Forty 
Shillings per Week. By Edward Sandell. Price 3s.; or, 5s. mounted 
upon a Board. , 

This dear and unful Table is arranged to give certainty and deiqmtdi at tba Psy^TaMef 
CfpedaUy where ntunecotta and incoiMidarabla Chuine are to be quickly abutted. 
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The PRACTICAL HOUSE CARPENTER, or YOUTH’S 

INSTRUCTOR ; containing a great Variety of useful Designs in Carpentry 
and Architecture ; as Centering for Groins, Niches, &c,. Examples for i^ofs. 
Sky-lights, &c. Designs for Chimney-pieces, Shop Fronts, Door Cases. 
Section of a Dining-Room and Library. Variety of Staircases, with many 
other important Articles and useful Embellishments. The whole illus- 
trated and made perfectly easy by 148 Quarto Copper-plates, with Explana- 
tions to each. By William Pain. The Sixth Edition. 18s. bound. 

TAYLOR^S BUILDER’S PRICE BOOK; containing a 

correct List of the Prices allowed by the most eminent Surveyors in London to the 
several Artificers concerned in Building: including the Journeymen’s Prices. 
A new Edition, corrected by an EXPERIENCED SURVEYOR. Sewed, 4s. 
With a copious Abstract of the Building Act, and Plates of the Walls, &c. 

THE SAWYER’S READY RECKONER; adapted to 

every Town in the Kingdom. By W. Robinson, Surveyor and Builder. 
Price 2s. 6d. sewed. 

HOPPUS’S TIMBER MEASURING MADE EASY. 

A New Edition, bound. Price 4s. 

The COMPLETE MEASURER; being a Plain and 

Comprehensive Treatise on Practical Geometry and Mensuration. A New 
Edition, bound. Price 4s. 6d« 


^orlt^ itpon anti Ornamental Cnttasr 
tol^ftettnre, asonlhsi nf ©csiignsf, 

BECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT of the MANSION and 
GARDENS of WHITE KNIGHTS, a Seat of His Grace tlm Duke of 
MAunBOROVCB, by Mrs. Hoklaho. Illustrated with 23 highly finished 
Engravings. In large 4to. Price 5l. 5s. coloured ; and 41. 4s. plain. 

N.B. The Decorations of the Gardens, consisting of Views, Temples, 
Alcoves, &c. &c. on 14 Plates, may be had separately. Price 11. Is. 

VILLA ARCHITECTURE ; a Collection of Views, with 
Plans, of Buildings executed in England, Scotland, &c. By Robert Litoab, 
Architect. Engraved on 42 Folio Plates, and elegantly coloured. Price 
31. 13s. fid. 

RETREATS : a Series of Designs, consisting of Plans 
and Elevations for Cottages, Villas, and Ornamental Buildings. By J. 
Thomson, Architect. In 4to., on 41 Plates, coloured, 2h 2s. 

PLANS and VIEWS of BUILDINGS executed in Eng- 
land and Scotland, in the Castellated and other Styles. By 11. Looar, 
Architect. On 32 Plates, Boyal Quarto, with descriptive Letter-press. 
21. 2s. boards. 

ARCHITECTU^L SKETCHES for COTTAGES, 
RURAL DWELLINGS, and VILLAS; with Plans, suitable to Persons of 
Genteel life and Moderate Fortune, proper for Picturesque Buildings. By 
R. Luoar, Architect. Engraved iaAquatinta on 38 Plates. 4to. Boards 
11. 11s. fid. 
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The COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’S ARCHITECT; con- 

taining a Variety of Designs for Farm-Houses and Farm- Yards of different 
Magnitudes, arranged on tlie most approved Principles for Arable, Grazing, 
Feeding, and Dairy Farms ; with Plans and Sections, sliewing at large the 
Construction of Cottages, Barns, Stables, Feeding Houses, Dairies, Brew- 
House, &c. ; with Plans for Stables and Dog-Kennels, and some Designs for • 
Labourers’ Cottages and small Villas. The Whole adapted for the Use of 
Country Gentlemen about to build or to alter. Engraved on 21 Plates. 
By K. Luoar. 4to. 11. 5s. boards. 

HINTS for DWELLINGS, consisting of original Designs 
for Cottages, Farm-Houses, Villas, &c. plain and ornamental ; with Plans to 
each, in which strict Attention is paid to unite Convenience and Elegance 
with Economy ; including some Designs for Town-Houses. By D. Laing, 
Architect and Surveyor. Elegantly engraved on 34 Plates in Aquatinta, with 
appropriate Scenery. Quarto. 11. 5s. boards. 

ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS for RUSTIC COT- 
TAGES, PICTURESQUE DWELLINGS, VILLAS, &c. with approi>riate 
Scenery, Plans, and Descriptions ; to which are prefixed some Critical Ob- 
servations on their Style and Character; and also of Castles,. Abbeys, and 
ancient English Houses. Concluding with Practical )Etcmarks on Building, 
and tlie Causes of the Dry Hot. By W. F. Focock, . Architect. Engraved 
on 33 Plates. Royal Quarto, ll. 11s. 6d. boards. 

SKETCHES in ARCHITECTURE, consisting of Original 

Designs for Cottages and Rural Dwellings, suitable to Persons of moderate 
Fortune, and for convenient Retirement ; with Plans and appropriate Scenery 
to each : also some general Observations. By T. D. W. Dearn, Architect. 
Engraved on 20 Plates. Large Quarto, ll. 7s. boafc’ds. 

DESIGNS for LODGES and ENTRANCES to PARKS, 

PADDOCKS, and PLEASURE GROUNDS, in the Gothic, Cottage, and 
Fancy Styles ; with Characteristic Scenery, and Descriptions in Letter-press. 
By T. D. W. Deaiii?. Engraved on 20 Plates, Large 4to. 11. 11s. Gd. 
boards. 

PLANS, ELEVATIONS, and SECTIONS qt HOT- 
HOUSES, GREEN-HOUSES, an AQUARIUM, CONSERVATORIES, 
&c- built in different Parts of England for various Noblemen and Gentlemen. 
By G. Tod, Surveyor and Hot-House Builder. Including a Hot-House 
and a Green-House in her late Majesty’s Gardens at Frogmore; on 27 
Plates, elegantly coloured, with proper Descriptions. Folio, 21. 2s. boards. 

PLANS, ELEVATIONS, and SECTIONS of BUILD- 

INGS, Public and Private, executed in various Parts of England, &c. in- 
cluding the New Custom House, Loudon; with Plans, Details, and De* 
scriptions. By David Laing, F. S. A., Architect and Surveyor to the Board 
of Customs. Engraved on 59 Plates. Imperial Folio. 41. 4s. boards. 

The ARCHITECT and BUILDER^S MISCELLANY, 

or Pocket Library ; containing Oiiginal Picturesque Designs in Architecture, 
for Cottages, Farm, Country, and Town Houses, Public Buildings, Temples, 
Green Houses, Bridges, Lodges, and Gates for Entrances to Parks 
and Pleasure Grounds, Stables, Monumental Tombs, Garden Seats, &c. 
By Charles Middleton, Architect. On GO Plates, coloured. Octavo, 
ll. Is. bound. 
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DECORATIONS for PARKS and GARDENS, Designs 

for Gates, Garden Seats, Alcoves, Temples, Baths, Entrance Gates, Lodges, 
Facades, Prospect Towers, Cattle-Sheds, Ruins, Bridges, Green-Houses, 
&c. &c. Also a Hot-House and Hot-Wall, with Flans and Scales. Neatly 
engraved on 55 Plates. Octavo. 10s. 6d. sewed. 

DESIGNS for GATES and RAILS, suitable to PARKS, 
PLEASURE GROUNDS, BALCONIES, &c. Also, some Designs for 
Trellis-work : on 27 Octavo Plates. By C. Miudleton. Price 6s. 

ESSAYS on LANDSCAPE GARDENING, and on 

Uniting Picturesque Effect with Rural Scenery; containing Directions for 
laying out and improving the Grounds connected with a Country Residence. 
Illustrated by Six Plates, coloured. By Richard Morris, F.L.S., Se- 
cretary to the Medico-Botanical Society of London, and Author of the 
Botanist’s Manual, Slc. Royal 4to, 11. 1 Is. 6d. extra boards. 


A SERIES OF DESIGNS, 

FOR. 

SHOP FRONTS, PORTICOES, AND ENTRANCES 

To Buildings, Public and Private. By J. Young, Architect. Engraved on 
31 Quarto Plates, Price 11. Is. 


DESIGNS for SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS, 

TOMBS, MURAL TABLETS, &c. By George Malipiiant, Architect. 
Engraved on 36 large Quarto Plates. 11. Is. boards. * 


BOOKS OF ORNAMENT, &c. 

A COLLECTION of ANTIQUE VASES, Altars, Pateras, 

Tripods, Candelabra, Sarcophagi, &c. ; from various Museums and Collec- 
tions, engraved in Outline on 170 Plates. By H. Moses. With Historical 
I^says. 3l. 3s. half-bound, small Quarto. 

GRECIAN and ROMAN ARCHITECTURAL ORNA- 

MENTS ; representing the best examples of Friezes, Altars, Pedestals, 
Sarcophagi,. Candelabra, Seats, Chairs, Chimeras, Sphinxes, Pilasters, 
Vases, &c. &c. By C. II. Tatham, Architect. For the use of the Architect, 
Painter, Sculptor, Modeller, Ornamental Painter, &c. &c. In folio, price 
21. 12s. 6d. 

The SMITH, FOUNDER, and ORNAMENTAL METAL 

WORKER’S DIRECTOR; consisting of Designs and Patterns for Gates, 
Piers, Balcony-railing, Window-guards, Fanlights, Verandas, Balustrades 
for Staircases, Lamp-irons, Palisadoes, Brackets, Street-Lamps, S^ves, 
Stands for Lamps and Gas Lights, Candlesticks, Chandeliers, Vases, Tripods, 
Candelabra, &c. With various useful Ornaments at large. Selected and 
composed by L.N.Cottincii AM, Architect. On 83 4to. Plates. Bds., 2l. 2s. 

ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS^' after the Manner of the 
ANTIQUE. Composed for the Use of Architects, Ornamental Painters, 
Statuaries, Carvers, Carpet, Silk, and Printed Calico Manufacturers, and 
every Trade dependent on the Fine Arts. By G. Smith. Neatly engmved 
in Outline. Royal QuartOi on 43 Plates. 11. 11s. 6d. boards. 



^ * 

i. 

® ELUCIDATION of the PRINCIPLES of DRAWING 
OfiCNABIENTS ; exemplified on Seven PUteSi 4la. lOs, fid* By 
Bicbarb B&owx. 

VASES, MODERN and ANTIQUE, from various 

Examples proper for Metal, Stone, or Wood. On 39 Plates, Quarto. 

Price 6s. 

A COLLECTION of DESIGNS for MODERN EM- 

BELLlSHfi^ENTS, suitable to Parlours, Dining and Drawing Rooms, 
Folding DocnM^ Chimney Pieces, Verandas, Frieses^ &o. By C. A. Busby, 
Architect. Neatly engraved on 24 Plates, 14 of which are elegantly coloured. 
Large Quarto. 11. lls. fid. sewed. 

DESIGNS for the DECORATION of ROOMS in the 

various STYLES of MODERN EMBELLISHMENT; with Pilasters and 
Friezes at large. On 20 Folio Plates, Drawn and Etched by O. Cooper, 
Draughtsman and Decorator. 11. Is. sewed. 

PERGOLESrS ORNAMENTS in the Etruscan and 

Grotesque Styles. Large Folio, ll. lls. fid. 

ORNAMENTS Selected from the ANTIQUE, Litho- 
graphed on 21 leaves, folio. 12s. sewed. Exhibiting a variety of Foliage 
and Fragments of Ornaments at large, in a bold and iNe Style. 

ORNAMENTS DISPLAYED, on a ffall Size for Work- 

ing, proper for all Carvers, Painters, &c. ; containing a variety of accurate 
Examples of Foliage and Friezes, elegantly Eng^fived in the manner of 
Chalks, on 33 large Folio Plates. Sewed, Ids. 

ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK, or designs in the pre- 
sent Taste, for Fan-lights, Staircase Railing, Window Guard-Irons, Lamp- 
Irons, Palisadoes, and Gates. With a Scheme for adjusting Designs with 
Facility and Accuracy to any Slope. Engraved en 21 Plates. Quarto, 
sewed, fis. 

ORIGINAL AND NOVEL 
DESIGNS 

FOR DECORATIVE HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE; 

ACOBE FAltTICUX.ABLr FOB THE BEPABTHEITT 
COKKECTED WITH 

UPHOLSTERY; 

Comprising every description of Drapery adapted for the Embellishment of 
SALOONS, DRAWING AND DINING ROOMS; 

ABB 

Containing a Collection of Drawings, exhibiting a variety of State and 
Ornamental Bed-hangings, tastefully arranged on the most 
fashionable and approved principles : 

X1KBWX8E 

A Choice Assemblage of Sofas, Couches, and Chairs, elegantly and 
richly carved. 

Br JOHN TAYLOR. 

lAige 09tftv9| WitI) T9 coloiiNd Price 91« |9i> 0d« twlf'lwandf 



Arehkecturol lAbfArjf^ 16 

THE 

UPHOLSTERER’S AND CABINET MAKER’S 

POCKET ASSISTANT; 

Being a Collection cf Designs for Fashionable Upholstery and 

Cabinet Work. 

By JOHN TAYLOR, Cabinet Maker, &c: 

In Two Vols. 8vo», on One Hundred Plates^ coloured^ £2* 2^. 

The Volumes are sold separate ; ^iz. 

The UPHOLSTERY WORK, on 50 Plates, IL Is., and 
Tlie CABINET WORK, on 50 Plates, IL Is. 


The RUDIMENTS of DRAWING CABINET and 

UPHOLSTERY FURNITURE ; containing ample Instructions for design- 
ing and delineating the different Articles of those Branches perspectively and 
geometrically. Illustrated with appropriate Diagrams and Designs, pro- 
portioned r^on Architectural Principles, on 32 Plates, many of which arc 
coloured. The Second Edition ; to wliich is added, an Elucidation of the 
Principles of Drawing Ornaments, exemplified on 7 Plates. By Richard 
Brown. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. boards. 


A COMPENDIOUS 

HISTORY of the COTTON MANUFACTURE; 

WITH 

A Disproval of the Claim of Sir Richard Arkwright to the 
Invention of its ingenious Machinery. 

By RICHARD GUEST. 

In QuartOf with Twelve Plates^ price 9s. hoards. 


VIEWS of the CHURCHES and CHAPELS bf EASB 

in the COUNTY of SURRY : drawn on the Spot, and engraved in Litho- 
graphy ; accompanied with an Account of their Chronology, Xxicality, and 
Antiquities. By C. T. Cbacxlow, Architect. In 4to, with 150 plates, 
price 41, 4s. half-bound. 

TABLES for the PURCHASING of ESTATES, Freehold, 

Copyhold, or Leasehold, Annuities, &c., and for the renewing of Leases held 
under Ca&edral Churches, Colleges, or other CoiMiate Belies, for Terms 
of Years certain, and for Lives; also, for valuing Reversionary Estates, De- 
ferred Annuities, Next Presentations, Together with several useful and 

interesting Tables connected with the Subject. Also, the Five Tables of 
Compound Interest. By W. INWOOD, Architect and Surveyor. In small 
Octavo, for a Pocket Book. A New Edition, with the Government Tables 
pfAnnuitieSf rs.boaidst 




A MANUAL 

NATURAL & EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY; 

Being the Substance of a Series of Lectures, delivered in the London, Rus-* 
sell, Surrey, and Metropolitan Institutions. 

By CHARLES F. PARTINGTON, 

Author of an Historical and Descriptive Account of the Steam Engine, &c. 
Illustrated by 250 Engravings and Figures. In 2 vols. 8vo. bds. 11. 4s. 


TWELVE VIE5YS OF WINDSOR CASTLE, 

AKD OP 

THE MOST PICTURESQUE AND INTERESTING SCENERY IN 
THAT VICINITY. 

From Drawings by W. Daniell, R.A. 

Price 71. 7s. in a Portfolio. 


These elegant specimens of Mr. Danieirs i 
delicately tinted, to imitate the Originals ; and being amiinted upon Cardbo 
tliey have entirely the effect of the highly-finished Draiving(k|^ 

The Size of the Subjects is 20 Inches bj/ 12, and 
yrice 12s. each. 


VIEWS ' 

OP 


THE NEW DOCKS IN THE METROPOLIS, 

m SIX PLATESL 

Drawn and engraved by W. Daniell, R.A., and elegantly coloured: 


COMPRISING 

PANORAMIC VIEWS OF THE SURROUNDING COUNTRY, 

Price 12s. each.— The Subjects are 

The London Docks. The Brunswick Dock. 

The East India Docks. The New Dock at Wapping. 

The Commercial Dock at Rotherhithe, Tlie West India Docks. 

The above may be had together^ in an Atlasy price 3/. 13«. Qd, 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE 

ON THE 

STRENGTH AND STIFFNESS OF TIMBER, 

Intended as a Guide for Engineers, Architects, Caroenters, &c. &c. &c., 
in estimating the Strength, Stiffness, and Magnitude of Beams to be employed 
in Buildings and other Works. By William Turnbull. 8vo. 10s. fid. 
boards. * 


. LONDON: 


J. MOTXS, CASni 8TRBET, LIlCBSTflR SOffABS* 





PUBI.1C NTOTICE. 

Tlie HIGH REPUTE and EXTENSIVE SALE of 

ROWl.AND’S MACASSAR Oil., 

THE 

ORZOZirAXi AZfS GBZflTZSrE, 

ImAt* induced Speculators, who, to gain a trifle more profit, have substituted a spurious 
Article, injurious to the Hair, imitating the Label and impose on the Public base Imi^ 
tationa, instead of the Genuine, to the serious injury of the Proprietors and the Public. 

To prevent such imposition, A. ROWLAND and SON respectfully solicit particu- 
lar attention, on purchasing the ORIGINAL MACASSAR OIL. Each Bottle is 
enefoaed, with a Treatise on the Hair, in an envelope, tastefully executed. 

The Name and Address, in Red, on Lacc-Work, 

A. XtOWX.A.XrZ> &, SON, 20 , StjBLTTOnr GAB.X>Eir, 

Counter-signed iLZiEXa B*OWZiANl>« 

The Prices are 3s. 6d.— 78.— 10s. 6d. and 21s. per Bottle; —all otlier Prices, or any 
without the Book and Label, are Counterfeits. 

PARTICULAR ATTENTION to this CAUTION, on purchasing, is respect- 
fully solicited, as the Proprietors cannot be responsible for the serious injury resulting 
from the use of base imitations now offered to the Public. 

This celebrated Oil generates ample growth of beautiful Hair, and will sustain it in 
perfection through all stages of existence. Subduing all relaxing tendencies, it firmly 
keeps the Hair in Curl and other decorative formation, during many hours, unimpaired, 
by damp weather, crowded assemblies, tlie dance, or even equestrian exercise. 

In exposure to marine atmosphere, and in sea-bathing, the Hair is subject to change 
—a glossy appearance and silky feeling of the Hair being frequently superseded by 
palpable coarseness and harsh texture ; these subversive results arc all averted, or 
removed, by this incomparable Oil— the fViend of both Sexes ; for, while it facilitates the 
progress of Female Beauty, it enhances, by producing IVhiskers, Mmtachios, &c. the 
graces of manliood. 

ZtOWZ. ABB’S KAZsirZIOlt, 

FOR THE SKIN and COMPLEXION. 

Warranted innocent, yet powerfully efficacious in thoroughly exterminating ERUP- 
TIONS, TAN, PIMPLES, FRECKLES, REDNESS, and all Cutaneous Imper- 
fections; producing a delicate IVHXTS MXSCK^ and ARMCj and 

imparting Juvenile Bloom to tlic Complexion; and affords SOOTZSXnTCI 
RBXiXSF in cases of SXJfi BURNS^ STIROS OF XNSBCTS^ or any 
inflammation. It immediately allays the smarting irritability of the Skin — diffusing a 
FXaBASIRO COOXfRBSS truly comfortable and refreshing; affords soothing 
relief to Ladies nursing their Offspring; warranted perfectly innoxious to the most 
delicate Lady or Infant. 

GENTLEMEN after SHAVING and travelling in Sun and Dust will find it allay 
the irritating and smarting Pain, and render the Skin Smooth and pleasant. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle, Duty included. 

To prevent Imposition the Name and Address of the Proprietors, as above, m 
engraved on the Government Stamp affixed over the cork of each Bottle. Ali. otuxks 
ARX SrVlMOUf. 

XtOWXAirX>’S OSOITTO, 

Or, PEABI- DENTIFRICE, 

Recommended by the most eminent of the Faculty, as the mildest, yet the most salutary 
and efficacious Dentifrice that was ever discovered, forming an efficient VEGETABLE 
WHITE POWDER, composed of Ingredients the pure and rare, and a never- 
failing remedy for every disease to which the Teeth and Gums are liable, eradicating all 
deleterious matter, at the same time healing, strengthening, and firmly fixing the Teeth 
in tlieir sockets, realizing a BEAUTIFUL SET OF PEARLY TEETH, and on 
the Gums operates as an Anti-scorbutic, restoring and sustaining their healthy appear- 
ance, and gives Fragrance to the Breath.— Price 2s. 9d. per Box, Duty included. 

aiowXi Air»’s essevcb of titre. 

Or Imperial Dye ; for changing Red or Grey Hair, Whiskers, Eyebrows, Ac., to a 
Black or Brown.— Price 4s. and 7s. 6d. per Bottle. 

ROWEAWE’S AESAEA EXTRACT, 

For IMMEDIATELY RELIEVING the MOST VIOLENT TOOTH-ACHE, 
Gun Boiist Swelled Face, Ac. ; it is also an excellent Stomachic, in coses of Fiatu- 
loncjr, Spasmodic Affections, &c. — Price 2s, 9d. — 4s, 6d. — and 10s. 6d. per liottlc. 

ROWEAEE’S CEREEOSUaa:, 



xoirsoir oxaBifTjLXi zBSTznTTZoir, 

*, SOUTH CRESCENT, BEDFORD SQUARE, ^ 

Ori^iinalfy cstablUhed m 1819, wider ihe awqnces ^ the Hon* East- India Coinpany* 


CANDIDATES for the EAST-INDIA SERVICE, those preparing 

for Hwleybury and jfdtdscombe, as well os gentlemen about to embark for India in a 
Military, Medical, Cooimercial, or other capacity, are hereby informed, that the branches 
of Education essentially necessary to their future success are taught at the London 
OaiBNTAi. Institution, 9, South Crescent, Bedford Square; the Conductors* of which 
acquired the Oriental Languages in India, and have prepared some Jiundreds of Candi- 
dates for the Hon. East India Company's Service with distinguished success. Pupils 
may study cither privately or in classes as daily students : a select number being also 
received as Boarders. 

• Authors <f the following IV'orks : 

A NEW PERSIAN GRAMMAR, containing a distinct View of the Elementary 
Principles of that useful and elegant Language ; illustrated by Selections from the best 
Writers, and fac-simile Engravings from Oriental Manuscripts. By Duncan Forbes, 
A.M. Price lOs. 

A NEW SELF-INSTRUCTING HINDUSTANI GRAMMAR, to promote 
and facilitate the Study of the most useful and general language of British with 

Uthograph, Copper-plate, and Typographical Illustrations of the Sanscrit, Arabic, and 
Persian Systems of Alphabetic Writing. By Sandford Arnott. Price 15s. — Parburv, 
Allsk, and . Co., and J. M. Richardson, I^ndon ; and Messrs. Thackbr and Co., 
Calcutta. 

ADVENTURES OF HATIM TAl, an Eastern Romance, translated from the 
Persian by D. Forbes, A.IM. Price 15s. 

The following Rark Oiliektal Manuscript, and Lithographed Works, may likewise 
be had at No. 2, South Crescent, Bedford Square ; 

A fine copy of the Sliabnatnah. ^12. 12s. 

Diamond Edition of the Guiistan^ £l* Is.— Odes of HqJiaL 1 vol. 8vo. JBl* 10s, 

Arabian Nights (Arabic), ^62. Also the Ukhlagi Jlindee an# the Clavis Orientalis 
(containing numerous specimens of Persian WrUing done in copper-plate). Price 10s. 


1SA.ST-X3»^XIX,A. A.Xt]MCir AGX:XfCir 

AND 

ngencfi for l^aooengero to atiR from 
IW&IA AND THE COLONIES. 

Capt. Ghindlay, 16, ConsHn.!,. 


The above AGENCY having now received the Sanction and Eucou- 

ragement of a lai gc portion of the Officers of the three Presidencies both in India and 
in England, information and assistance is offered on the following subjects, viz* 

Promotions, Changes, Casualties, Alterations in Uniforms, Military Equipments 
and Establishments, Government and General Orders, Newspapers, Registers of 
daily Amvals and Departures, and of Addresses of all the Company's Servants at home. 

Public and Private busing transacted, as well as all matters connected with the 
estates of deceased persons in India, or the remittance of property, either in the Com- 
pany's loans or otherwise. Pay and Pensions received and remitted, and letters and 
parcels received and forwarded to and from India. 

Supplies forward^ to regiments, messes, Ac. in India. 

To obviate the inconvenience and delay frequently attending the arrangements for 
procuring Passages to India, an Agency is established, where Plans of all the Ships, 
with the prices of their Accommodations, Time of Sailing, Ac. may be seen, and every 
information and assistance maybe obtained, and agreements for Passages concluded 
on the most advanugeous Terras, without any charge for negociating the same, tlie 
commission being i>atd by the Owner or Captain. 

Passengers* baggage cleared and shipped, and that of persons arriving from India 
Cteaie4#nd delivered. Servants procured, and every assistance rendered in the em- 
.baifcai^u of parties, whether at Gravesend, the Downs, or Portsmouth. 

oitenAon wiU be paid to the supenn^ndmee of the equipment of Writers, 

i . . . 1.4 rsadets. €md others proce^ing to India, on the most prudent scale* 




iPoblish^ by Parbuby, Allsk* and Co., Leadiiidiall Street, 

Second Edition. Mce lOs. sewed, 

THE EAST-INDIA REGISTER, 

And DIRECTORY for 1832 ; 

COMVAIKIKO 

COMPLETE LISTS OF THE COMPANY’S SERVANTS, 

AT HOME AND ABROAD^ CIVIL, MILITARY, AND MARINE, 

With tbeir respective* Appointments ; with Indexes to the same, and List of Casualties. 

LIST OF THE EUROPEANS, MARINERS, &c. 

Not in the Service of the East-India Company. 

REGULATIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS RESPECTING THE 
APPOINTMENT of WRITERS, CADETS, and ASSISTANT SURGEONS. 
RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE CIVIL AND MILITARY FUNDS. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

WITH A VARIETY OF OTHER USEFUL INFORMATION. 

Compiled, by Permission of the Hon. EasUindia Company, from the Official Returns 
received at tlie EasuIndia House, 

By G. H. BROWN and F. CLARK, 

Of the Seeretarj/'a Qffiee, East-Jndia House, 

For the accommodation of Persons requiring information limited to either of the 
Presidencies, a separate Register is published for each, folly detailing all particulars 
immediately connected with it. 

The price of the Bengal Begister and Directory is 6s. sewed ; tliat of the Madras or 

Bontbay, 5s. each. 


On Four Sheets of Atlas, price £l, 11s. 6d., or on cloth, in a case, £2, 5s. 

1. MAP of the WESTERN PROVINCES of HINDOOSTAN, 

constructed from the most recent Surveys; and inscribed to Major-General Sir John 
Maia:olm, G.C.B., K.L.S., &c. &c. 

The compilers of this Map have availed themselves, in Uieir progress, of all the 
valuable information contained in the surveys of Colonel Tod and Captain Hall in the 
Country of the Rajpoots, and those of Capt. Colvin and Lieut. White in the Countries 
west of the Jumna and the Dooab.— The mountainous districts have been copied from 
the surveys of Colonel Hodgson, and Captains Herbert and Webb ; the latest explora- 
tions of Mr. Moorcroft are also inserted.— Bundlecund is from Capt. Franklin ; Bho- 
pal from Lieut. Johnson.— Malwa is taken from the Map executed by order of Sir 
John Malcolm. — Guzerat, Cutch, Sinde. See. are from Col. Williams and General 
Reynolds. — The Puiijaub is from Lieut. McCartney. — These, besides many other 
valuable documents, have been used in the construction of this Map. 

London : Published by Parbury, Allen, and Co., 7, Leadenliall Street. 

Of whom may had, 

2. NEWLY-CONSTRUCTED and EXTENDED MAP of INDIA, 

from the latest Surveys of the best Authorities. On Four Sheets of Atlas, coloured, 
price £2, 12s. 6d. ; or, on Cloth, in a case, £3, 13s. 6d. ; or on Cloth, with Roller, 
varnished, <£4. is. 

3. MAP of INDIA, comprehending the Countries situated between the 
Indus and Canton, East and West ; and Thibet and Singapore, North and South ; 
compiled by Order of the East-India Company, chiefly from Original Documents. 
On two large Sheets, price 15s. ; or on Cloth, in a case, ^1. 5s. 6d. 

4. SMALLER MAP of INDIA, compiled from the latest Documents. 
On one laige Sheet, coloured, IBs. ; or on Cloth, in a case, £1, 5s. ; or on Cloth, 
varnished, with roller, £1. Ss. 

6. TWENTY-FOUR SHEETS of a NEW ATLAS of INDIA, on 

a Scale of Four Miles to an Inch, from Trigonometrical Surveys made for the purpose, 
being intended to form a complete Map of tlie whole of India, on an uniform Scale. 
Each Sheet, Ss. 

6, GENERAL CHART from ENGLAND to CHINA, including 

tlie Indian Seaa; inscribed to JAMES HORSBURGH, F.R.S., &c. &c. On 
one lai^ sheet, price ?&. 6d. ; or on cloth bound, 10s. 6d. ; or on cloth bound and 
coloured. 12s. 
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ADVERTISER. 


Wilt sail immediately for CALCUTTA, the remarkably fine fast-sailing British-built 

Sliip 

M -a^ R o A & B T, A. z. 

Burthen 500 Tons. — JOHN BIDDLE, Commander. 

Losing in thh St. Katharine Docks. — Has first-rate Accommodations, which are spa- 
cious and airy, is well Manned and Armed, and carries an experienced Surgeon.— 
For Freight or Passage apply to Messrs. RAWSON, HOLDSWORTH, and Co., 
Corbet Court, Gracechurch Street; or to J. H. ARNOLD and WOOLLETT, 3, 
Clement's Lane, Lombard Street. 


Guaranteed to leave Gravesend on the 5th December, and Portsmouth on the 9tli 
December, for BOMBAY, the fine Teak Ship 

paovzDBzrczs, 

Burthen 700 Tons. — PETER CAMPBELL, Commander, 

Lying in the St. Katliarine Docks.— Has superior Accommodations for Passengers, and 
carries an experienced Surgeon. — For Freight or Passage apply to the COMMAN- 
DER, at the Jerusalem Coffee-House; to Messrs. FLETCHER, ALEXANDER, 
and Co., King's Arms Yard, Coleman Street; or to EDMUND READ, 1, Riches 
Court, Lime Street. 


Will sail from Gravesend on the 20th of December, direct for BOMBAY, the 

CB.A.ItX.Z:S KBRZl, 

Burthen 500 Tons. — JOHN BUODIE, Commander. 

Lying in the East- India Export Dock. — For Freight or Passage, apply to the COM- 
MANDER, at the Jerusalem Coffee-House; or to JOHN PIRI’E and Co., 3, 
Freeman's Court, Cornhill. 


For MADRAS and CALCUTTA, to sail from Bristol early in January, the armed 
first-class Passenger Ship 

JSL It A. B z ^ sr, 

WM. BOULT, Commander. 

This Vessel, now on her fifth Voyage, is equal in every respect to the first-rate London 
Ships, and carries a Surgeon. — Apply to the Owners, Messrs. ACRAMAN, Bristol, 


For MADRAS, 'a regular Trader, to sail the 10th March, The fine Teak-built Ship 


ZiABir XMCACNAGBTBSr, 

Burthen 600 Tons. — WM. FAITH, Commander. 

Carries an experienced Surgeon.— For Freight or Passage apply to G. and W. FAITH, 
Merchants, .36, Mincing l^iie. 


To sail the First Week in December, for MADRAS direct, the very fast-sailing Ship 

CZ.AU3>Z»rB, 

500 Tons. — WILLIAM HEATH ORN, Commander. 

Will carry ah experienced Surgeon.— For Freight or Passage apply to J. L. HEA- 
THORN, 13, 'Change Alley’; or COMMANDER. 







PotftiTel^ to leave the Downs <m the 


iiss, for MADEASand BENGAL. &c 


a X. z a A, 

700 Tons.— Captain DAVID SUTTON. 

For Freight or Passage apply to Messrs. PALMERS, MACKILLOP, and Co., 
King's- Arms Yard, Coleman Street; or to BARBER, NEATE, and Co.. 36, 
Fenehurcb Street. 


OFFICERS proceeding to INDIA, Ac. in the Military or Civil Ser- 
vice, or Passengers generally, may obtain their entire Equipments at the lowest 
wholesale prices, at S. UNWIN*^ 57, Lombard-Street. — Calico Shirts, from 17s. 
per liosen to the finest quality ; White Jean Jackets and TrOwsers, Ss. each; Waistcoats, 
2s.; Drill Trowsers; Camblet Suits; Dressing Gowns ; 'Woollen Clothing of every 
Inscription; Sheets; Towels; Sea-Cots; Bedding; Trunks; Ship Sofas; Cabin Fur. 
niture, &c.— Ladies going abroad furnished with Chemises, fVom 14s. per dozen ; Night- 
Gowns, yard-and-a-linlf long, 2s« .3d. each ; Night Caps, 9s. per dozen ; Slips, 2s. 9d. 
each; While and Coloured Morning Dresses; and every requisite for the Voyage. 


TO GENTLEMEN PROCEEDING TO INDIA, 

Either in the Civile Military y or Naval Service* 

A. D. WELCH (late Stalker and Welch), No. 134, Leaden- 

hall Street, begs Ipave to inform Gentlemen proceeding to India, either in the Civil, 
Military, or Naval Department, that at his Warehouse they may be fully equipped, at 
the shortest Notice, with every Article of Bedding, Wearing Apparel, &c. necessary for 
the Voyage, and for their Use in the Country ; also Military. Accoutrements. 

Bedding, Cabin Furniture, Ac. &c. for Ladies, aft the shortest Notice. 


OUTFITS TO INDIA. 

JOHN BESEMERES and CO., 63 and M, HOUNSDITCH, 
TROPICAL CLOTHIERS, TAILORS, and OUTFITTING WAREHOUSE- 
MEN, respectfully submit their present Prices for CLOTHING OF THEIR 
OWN MANUFACTURE. White Sateen Jackets or l^wsers, 2s. 9d. to4s. 6d.; 
'White and coloured Drill Trowsers, 3s. to 5s. 6d. ; Coloured Quilting Waistcoats, 
Ss. to 58.; Superfine Dress Coats, 408. to 60s.; Dressing Gowns, 8s. to 12s. ; Long-cloth 
Shirts, 15s. to 20s. per dozen ; Men's White Calico Shirts, 9*. 6d. per dozen ; Men's Blue 
printed Striped Shirts, 27s. per dozen ; LADIES* thin Cilico Chemises, 9s. 6d. per 
dozen ; Fine dittos 158. to 20s. per dozen ; Long Night-Gowns, 2s. each ; Slips/'=2s. ; 
Muslin Night Caps, 8s. 6d. per dozen; Coloured and White Morning Dresses, 78. 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE SHIP SOFAS of variout kinds, with Drawers, &c. 
Cots, Horse-hair Mattrasses, Trunks, Chests, and every item of CABIN FUR- 
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LOSS of TEETH. — Mr. HOWARD, Surgeon Dentist, 52, Fleet 
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nme Moderate Terms, whether arising from neglect, disease of the Gums, or age (from 
a single Tooth to a complete Set), without extnicting the roots or giving any pain what- 
ever; and in every case, however diflScult, restoring perfect Articulation and Mastica- 
tion. An inspection of Mr. Howard's method, will immediately convince those at all 
acquainted with the subject of its superiority, as the Teeth will never corrode or become 
discoloured. — At home from Ten till Five. A Vacancy for a Pupil, who will have 
peculiar advantages. 


Published by Parbury, Allen, and Co., Leadenliall Street. 

A DICTIONARY, HINDUSTANI and ENGLISH, by John 

Sbakbstear, Oriental Professor at the Hon. East-India Company's Military Seminary. 
In one Vol. 4to. Second Edition, price, inboard^ 15«. 6d. 

A GRAMMAR of the HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE, by the same 

Author, in one 'Vol. 4to. Second Edition, price, in boards, £i. Is. 
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NORTHERN COASTS OF AMERICA. 

Being No. IX. of the 

EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY. 

Published this Dey, 5s. Cloth Boirvis, 

Illustrated by a Tcry beautiful and comprehensive Map, and Nine Engravings by 

Jackson. 

HISTORICAL VIEW of the PROGRESS of DISCOVERY on 

the more NORTHERN COASTS of AMERICA from the Earliest Period to 
the Present Time. By PATRICK FRASER TYTLER, Esq., F.R.S.& F.S.A. 
With DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES of the NATURAL HISTORY of the 
NORTH AMERICAN REGIONS. By JAMES WILSON, Esq., F.R.AE. 
& M. W.S. To which is added an Appendix, containing Remarks on a iate Memoir of 
Sebastian Cabot, with a Vindication of Richard Hakluyt. 

This work embraces the Discovery of North America by John Cabot— tlie subsequent 
Voyages of Sebastian Cabot^of the Cortcreals— Verazzano — Cartier— Cortes — Ulloa— 
Behring — Tchirikow — Cook— Mearcs — Vancouver— Kotzebue, &c. — and the Expedi- 
tions of Hearnc — Mackenz'c — Franklin— > Richardson — and Beechey. The present 
Volume* therefore, which exhibits a view of all that is important in ourknowlOTge of the 
most remote territories of America, when studied in combination with the “ Polar Seas 
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complete account of the whole series o&^Nortliern Discoveries by land and water. 
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I..iBaARY:— 

I. POLAR SEAS and REGIONS. Third Edit. 

II. AFRICA. Second Edit. 

Hi. EGYPT. Second Edit. 

IV. PALESTINE. Third Edit. 

V. DRAKE, CAVENDISH, and DAM PIER. 

VI. Vll. VlII. BRITISH INDIA, 3 vols. 

On tlie;30lli November will he published, 

X. The TRAVELS and RESEARCHES of ALEXANDER VON 

HUMBOLDT; being a condensed Narrative of his Journeys in the Equinoctial 
Regions of America, and io Asiatic Russia; together with Analyses of his more impor- 
tant Investigations. By W. M ACGILLIVRA Y, A.M„ Conservator of the Museums 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, Member of the Natural History 
Societies of Edinburgh and J^liiladelphin, Ac. Witli a Portrait of Humboldt by Hors- 
biirgli, a Map of the Orinoco by Bruce, and Five Engravings by Jackson. 

I*riiited for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 


LONDON MEDICAL GAZETTE for November; being Part I. of 

Vol. I. for 1832-3. 

PniNcirAL Contents : — Four Lectures on Cutaneous Diseases and the Exanthemata, 
by Dr. Klliotson, London University,— Introductory Oration on the Re-opening of the 
Medical School, by Mr. Green, King's College. — Ob.servatiuns on Parturition, in dif- 
ferent Classes of Amnials, and in different Regions, by Mr. Roberton, of Manchester. 
—Observations on Clinical Medicine, by Dr. Latham, 8t. Bartholomew's Hospital.— 
Four Clinical I.essons on important Points in Surgery, by M. Dupiiytren.— Above 
Thirty shorter Original Papers, on Medical Subjects. — Analyses of Fifty Reports on 
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medies found beneficial and injurious.— Reviews of Copland's Medical Dictionary; 
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and Tweedie on Cholera; and Lind ley’s Botany.— Leaders, on Puffing Introductories, 
on Hypocritical .\ddresses to Students, on Medical Reform, on Education. — All the 
Medical News of the Month.— Extracts from Foreign Journals. — Reports from St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, Aldersgate Dispensary, and from the Hotel Dieu, Paris, 

The ensuing Volumes, fur which a new fount of types ha!« i>een cast, will contain, in 
addition to the usual matters, Dr. Elliotson's Lectures on Medicine, a short course by 
Mr. Middlemore on Diseases of the Eye, and Lectures <mi Surgery by Mr. Brodie and 
Baron Dupuytren. 

Published by Longman and Co., in Moulhlif Parts (with a full and arranged Table of 
Contents), and in Weekly Numbers. 
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By Rajah Rammohun Roy. 8vo. price Ts. boards. 

IV. OBSERVATIONS on the LAW and CONSTITUTION of 
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an Inquiry into the Revenue and Judicial Admini.stration and Regulations of Police at 
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Company's Service. 8vo. price 1 2s. boards. 

V. THE PAST and PRESENT STATE of the TEA TRADE of 

ENGLAND, and of the Continents of Europe and America; niid a Cuiiiparison 
between the Consumption, Price of, and Revenue derived from. Tea, Coffee, Sugar, 
Wine, Tobacco, Spirits, &c. By R. Montgomery Martin, bite of His Majesty's 
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VIL The MYTHOLOGY of the HINDUS, with Notices of various 
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VIII. OBSERVATIONS made during a Twelve Years* Residence in 
a Mussulmaun's Family in India ; descriptive of the Manners, Customs, and Habits 
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Meer Hassan Ali. In 2 vols. 8vo. price .£1. Is. boards. 
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ing Provinces, with the History and Copious Illustrations of the past and present 
Condition of that country. By Major-General Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B. and 
K.L.S. Third edition, illustrated with an Original Map, Tables of Revenue, Popu- 
lation, &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
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NOTICES, ^c. 

After a case like Sir £. C.'s has undergone a solemn inquiry by the proper local 
authorities, and their decision has been deliberately approved by the superior 
government at home, we conceive that a discussion of it in our pages can be of 
no benefit either to the party or to the public. If Sir £. thinks otherwise, w'e are ready 
to insert any proper' statement he may send ; but the publication of bis letter would ex- 
pose us to an action for libel, and the documents without date, have notliing with 

the case'. 

Reviews of Stewart’s “ Memoirs of the Emperor Humayun," “ The East-India 
Sketch Book,** Memoir of Capt. peywood,'* and other books, are undvoidably 
delayed. 

The notice of Dr. Siebold's work on Japan wc were unfortunately obliged to keep 
baek v, till next month. 
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THE EAST-INDIA QUESTION. 

TIIKORY OF MR. RICKARDS. 

No. IV. 

W K rocur to tlie subject of the Rickardiaii theory once more, for the 
sake of noticiiif^ the “ Reply ” of Mr. Rickards and his accountant, inserted 
in the last number of this Journal. Tlie former confines himself to a mere 
reiteration of his propositions, wJiich, he asserts, “ notliing lias yet appeared 
to invalidate, or at all shake;’* and he declines “a war of words.'" Mr. 
Wilkinson stands in different circumstances from Mr. Rickards, and cannot 
decently decline a challen|nne which calls in question his professional accu- 
racy. He has committed himself, not to the public only, but to his 
employer, and is bound by implied contract to make good his allegations. 
He appears to entertain none of his employer's antipathy to a wordy war ; 
and has, accordingly, poured forth a pretty copious stream of words : be- 
sides the Jifti/’-Jive pages of manuscript excluded as containing matter irrele- 
vant to his professed object, his reply to less than aix pages of strictures 
extends to eighteen, in small type. Dialectics," to which he insinuates 
[iretensions, should have taught him to syllogize and condense his argu- 
ments a little better. , 

Our rejoinder will be as brief as the artful and elusive nature of tlie 
“ Reply " will permit. The same latitude, on our part, whicli has been 
conceded to Mr. W'ilkinson, would engross an entire number; and to ex- 
j)osc, in detail, all the gratuitous and unwarranted inferences, the specimens 
of professional dexterity and mere special jileading, which compose the bulk 
of his exaggerated reply, would be, to use Mr. Rickards' words, ‘‘ \vor.s(i 
than useless, by withdrawing attention from the only fioiiits ought to 

engage it." 

We must prefix a few preliminary observations to our rejoinder. And, 
first, respecting the motives of the individual, whose animadversions have 
provoked the “ Reply in question. 

The opponents of the East-India Company seem utterly incapable of 
conceiving that there can be such a thing as a disinterested advocacy of their 
cause. Mr. Rickards, in his letter, speaks of his ‘^interested opponents.” 
Mr. Wilkinson begins his reply with — “ the gentleman, connected with the 
Asiatic Journal, to whom is committed the hopeless task,” &c. Me talks 
of writers accredited by the Company,” and throughout seems to assume 
that “the apologist of the Company" must be somebody in their service, 
'rhis assumption is utterly false. Surely there may be individuals, wholly 
unconnected with the Company, who conscientiously think Mr. Rickards' 
theory an absurd one ; who honestly believe that an essential change in the 
constitution of the Indian, administration may possibly involve the loss of 
liidte, the derangement of our political machine at Jiomo, and the irre- 
mediable ruin of the commerce and tinanccs of Britain ; and if there be 
any such persons, —whether their impression be just or otherwise, — .it cannot 
Asiat. Jour, N.S. Vol.D. No.^J. 2 A 
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lift a selfish motive which prompts them to aim at averting a national 
calamity. 

Hut if arguments arc to be neutralized by a reference to motives, wliat 
are the motives wliich actuate tlie antagonists of the Company ? Are they 
not, in almost every instance, necessarily and often avowedly of tlie sordid 
cast? Are the petitioners against the Company, the persons who ass(*mble 
and “ resolve'' at meetings, the migratory orators who “ lecture" the hum- 
bler classes in return for their Imrd-earned pence, and the enormously- 
salaried agents paid to rail and write pamphlets against the (hnnpany, all 
disinterested labourers for the public good alone ? Is it not the interest of 
many or most of these that the existing India system should be overturned, 
without regard to immediate or remote conseciuences ? What is Mr. 
Rickards? Member of a mercantile firm which, as consignees of goods 
passing to and from India, is directly interested in tlu* augmentation of the 
amount of the Eastern trade, whether that trade be f)rofitabIc or not, ami 
whatever might be the ultimate political issue of a change in Indian aflairs. 
What is Mr. VV'ilkinson ? A professional accountant, hired and paid (we 
presume) by Mr. Rickards expressly to defend his theory out of certain 
documents placed before him, in the manner of a brief, by his employer ; 
and who, it must be acknowledged to his credit, wrangles with all the ap|>a- 
rent zeal of other advocates, and possibly with no more sincerity. We 
mean nothing ])crsonalIy offensive in those remarks, which arc called for aiul 
therefore justified. Wc arc prepared to admit that both these gentlemen 
maybe perfectly honest in their opinions; but we claim, as a condition, 
the same concession : veniam damns petamusque victssim. 

It may, indeed, be urged, and with perfect truth, that, in a question of 
this difficult and complicated nature, which, as Mr. Rickards observes, “to 
ordinary readers must be involved in the most puzzling obscurity," since 
much must be taken by readers of the controversy, who have not the time 
or means for minute scrutiny, upon trust, they should be thoroughly assured 
of the trust-worthiness of the writer. Let us, then, with the same freedom 
indulged in his own “ Reply," in([uirc a little into the professional accuracy 
of Mr. Wilkinson, and his title to confidence. 

When Lord Hrougham introduced his bill, for the reform of the bank- 
ruptcy system, into the House of Lords, he stated, as one of its recommen- 
dations, that it would supersede the necessity of employing accountants, to 
whom this great practical lawyer seems, for some reason or other, to enter- 
tain an antipathy. At a sub.sequent period (the loth August last), when 
the Act had commenced its operations, he was congratulating the House 
upon the beneficial working of the new system, and lie stated a few “illus- 
trative facts," mentioning the names of the parties concerned, “in order 
that there might be no mistake." We find a passage in his speech thus 
reported in the Times new.spaper* of the ensuing day : 

“ The system pursued by the accountants, under the old system, is illustra- 
ted by the fact which I will now mention to your lordships. Robert Wilkin- 

# 

* The passage is substantially the same in the Mirror of Parliament (No. LXXV. Scss. 1S31-32, 
p. 3716), ei^ceptthat it refers to the individual as ** one Wilkinson, an accountant ." 
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son, an accountant, became a bankrupt in April last.^ His accounts, on 
beiiip: investigated by an ofneial assignee, shew that he had assets of different 
bankrupts’ estates in his hands, at the time of his bankruptcy, amounting to 
•£7,000. This item also appeared in his balance-sheet : ** prolits, including 
professional earnings ns accountant, and balance remaining, after declaring 
final dividends, .£38,000,” 

This statement, made by the highest law-authority, and published in the 
newspapers, has never been publicly impugned. Mr. Wilkinson will not 
“ venture to say ” that he is not the individual referred to in the statement, 
nor that it is not substantially correct, nor that it docs not impute to him 
either want of accuracy as an accountant or wjint of integrity as a trustee, 
'riie obvious construction of the statement would seem to be this: that Mr. 
Wilkinson, as assignee, or accountant, or both, got possession of portions of 
difb'rent bankrupts’ estates, which he retained, perhaps for twenty years, 
appropriatcMl to his own use, and dissipated in speculations (for an ac- 
countant, in the receipt of such large professional earnings, can have, as 
such, no mercantile losses), leaving his own creditors (amongst whom, we 
have heard, is Mr. Rickards himself) to be satisfied only when his trust- 
balances are discharged ; which transactions remained undiscovered tilt his 
accounts were investigated hy an official assignee. This, u c repeat, is 
thi' obvious construction of the statement publicly proclaimed by liord 
Ib'ougham, with reference to accountants; it is singul r to remark its won- 
derful correspondence with the very offensive accusation which Mr. Wilkin- 
son indignantly brings against the Company ! 

(Considering the little scruple or delicacy with which this gentleman reite- 
rates his charges of fraud against a body like the East-India Company 
(whose integrity is vouched by his own employer), and of misprision of 
fraud against their responsible servants, men of the highest honour and 
veracity, their apologist,” as he is pleased to consider us, might be fully 
justified in adopting this severe construction, and recriminating upon their 
accuser. We shall, however, put the charge no stronger (for our object 
rc'aches no farther, and we are no inquisitors, into private character) than an 
impeachment of Mr. Wilkinson’s professional accuracy, assuming that, 
in the adjustment of accounts infinitely less intricate than the Company’s, he 
omitted various large sums actually received, or carried them to the wrong 
side of the account; and then w'c simply ask whether our readers arc pre- 
pared to trust Mr. Wilkinson in complicated figured statements, wdiereby 
he professes to show that all preceding accountants, oflicial and non- 
ofiii'ial, partizans or non-partizans, Company’s officers and government 
officers, who have examined the Indian accounts, for the last century, have 
committed the grossest errors, or been conqdelely deluded ? 

’J'he next general remark we shall make is upon the disingenuousness of 
Mr. Wilkinson. We employ no harsher term lest we should be again 
reprbached with using ^‘iiluisive epithets.”’!' Thus, he keeps studiously out 
of his readers’ sight the material fact, that, in dealing wuth the whole theory 

» IlolH'rt W'ilkiiison, of Oopthall nuildiiiKs, in tl*c City of Lomlon, Accountant, Dealer .nul Chap- 
man, appears in the list of Ixinkrupls, in the iMitfon Gazette, April 10th, 1U;J2. 

] Where are they to be foiiml ? The only epithet which he specifies is ** blumlerinf?,” that Ls the 
cuminitthij; gross errors. Docs ire tliiiik we ought not to have pronounced them bluntfet's / 
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of Mr. Rickards, from first to last, we tried it by the test of his own autho- 
rities, in preference to more accurate data, conformably with the j)Ian with 
which we set out, and repeatedly stated, of refuting the theory by means of 
the very witnesses on wliose evidence it professed to be founded. So that 
Mr. Wilkinson, when he chuckles over the errors he finds in statements 
“ ado 27 ted'' by us, not as accurate, but because they cither were selected by 
Mr. Rickards, or put forth by his witnesses, gains his petty triumph at the 
expense of his own employer. We arc sorry to observe that Mr. Rickards 
himself docs not seem, for some reason, to have noticed this essential feature 
of our plan. He says: having had no documents to refer to but those 
which arc in print and laid before Parliament, it is not unlikely that some 
error may be discovered in my statements.** Why, throughout our review 
of his theory, we adhered Jis closely as possible to his own authorities 
(though we quoted them more correctly than he did), and never cited a 
figure that was not in print ! 

x\gain : endeavouring to find some charitable excuse for the errors of Mr. 
Rickards and his accountant, we observed as follows: 

** Taking into consideration the complex character and functions of the 
£ast-India Company, the gradual and unavoidable blending of their comnier.. 
cial with their political transactions, the ohvio^s difficulty of defining with 
precision, in all cases, what arc commercial and what political charges, and 
lastly, reflecting that it was not until the year 1813, that Parliament prescribed 
the .series of periodical accounts now exhibited, in which the two branches of 
the Company’s finances are distinctly separated, it is not wonderful that it 
should be next to impossible to make out a correct exposition of the whole 
of the Company’s affairs (especially for the period between 1705 and 1703), 
merely from disjointed and mutilated statements, some of them got up by 
individuals from erroneous or doubtful data ; others submitted to Parliament 
for some specific purpose : d forliorty an individual possessed with a theory, 
or eager in the pursuit of an object he is determined to find, is almost sure to 
obtain from such statements a result very remote from the truth.” 

And again: 

“ The machinery, by which Mr. Wilkinson professes to shew that the addi- 
tions to the debt were of a commercial character, is constructed, with all the 
mechanical art of an accountant, from a variety of different accounts, whence, 
if his statements could he relied on, it would appear that, for several years, 
whilst there was a surplus revenue in India, there was a progressive augmen- 
tation of the debt. We have already remarked, that writers, especially those 
pregnant with a theory, arc almost unavoidably deceived by partial statements 
of the Company’s affairs, which are not drawn up for the specific purpose of 
making a complete exposition of them : and we shall find that Mr. Wilkin- 
son has fallen into the same errors as preceding writers.” 

This remark was intended to palliate, in some degree, the gross error 
(amopgst others) of Mr. Rickards, in concluding, from a statement specially 
confined to the profits on imports in certain years, that there were no profits 
on the export-branch of the Company *s trade, which assumption forms a 
basis of his theory ; and the error equally gross (amongst others) of Mr. 
Wilkinson, in assuming that the surplus revenue mentioned in the Second 
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Report was net surplus, whereas the Report w^as intentionally confined to 
the finances of the local administration abroad^ excluding the home 
charges. 

This charitable intention of ours has exposed us to a serious reproach of 
imputing to the Company and their servants the fabrication of deceptive 
accounts, in order to conceal the true condition of their affairs ! This is 
the interpretation which Mr. Wilkinson pretends to put upon the aforegoing 
remark, and which he cxultingly repeats again and again. Whether it be 
possible for the most malicious ingenuity to extort such a meaning from the 
passage, we leave the candid reader to decide. But suppose it to be possi- 
ble : docs Mr. Wilkinson believe that an advocate, an apologist of the Com- 
pany, really meant so foul a charge against them? If he does, what are 
wc to think of his understanding ? If he does not believe it, yet strives to 
impress that belief upon Iiis readers, what arc we to think of liis honesty ? 

The follow’ing question, jnit to Mr. Rickards himself by the Commons' 
<,V)inmittee of 18‘JO, must liave been present to Mr. Wilkinson's recollec- 
tion, and must have illustrated our meaning : 

Do you not think that, in a point of so much importance as that of cor- 
rectly ascertaining the state of the Company’s affairs, it would be more de- 
sirable that this committee should be guided by documents framed cxprealy 
for such a purpose, from official sources, than by statements compUed from 
different accounts, which, however correct in themselves, from being for 
different purposes, may not admit of being combined into a general result by 
persons not conversant with the Company* s mode of keeping accounts ? — Mr. 
Rickards answers in the affirmative ! 

Having, in these preliminary remarks, afforded our readers the means of 
appreciating the trust-worthiness, the candour, and the honesty of Mr. Wil- 
kinson, as a controversialist, wc proceed to our rejoinder, in which we 
shall recapitulate summarily the principal objections ^vc urged against 
tlie Rickardian theory, and consider the maimer in w hicli those objections 
have been met. 

I. We took up the llieory of Mr. Rickards at the period of incubation, 
and considered the proofs he adduced in support of his assertion that, from 
the very first bcginiiings of the Company, wliether the merchant-adventurers 
traded upon separate or upon joint-stock, in .spite of the large profits tlie 
trade was supposed and alleged to yield, it was, in fact, unprofitable. Wc 
distinctly declared that it was not because wc considered the results of these 
remote transactions as bearing, in the smallest degree, upon the question at 
issue, that wc took tlie trouble of examining Mr. Rickards' proofs and 
deductions upon this head. Nevertheless, as he chose to introduce ihosc 
results into his book and to make them the substrata of liis theory, it was 
incumbent upon him to state them accurately. W c found, upon referring to 
the very authorities lie cited,' that they were misquoted or misunderstood ; 
that he drew true conclusions from false premises, false conclusions from 
true promises, and even conclusions from no premises at all, — as where he 
infers* from two hypothetical propositions put alternatively, neither of which 


* Asuit Jauni. Vul. viii. p. 8. 
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is attempted to be demonstrated, that it was clkab there must have been a 
heavy loss where the account before him stated a profit ! We found abun- 
dant evidence of want of candour and fairness in the whole of this portion of 
Mr. Rickards* work, and we convicted him of a species of ambi-dexterity in 
adopting, in different pages, two conflicting charges against the Company 
which neutralized each other. What is the answer to all this? Nothing. 

II. We took up his theory again at the period of the Dewanny (17()o), 
" the proper commencement of the Company's political character in the 
East," and considered the evidence adduced by Mr. Rickards in support of 
his assertion, that at that period and subsecjueiitly there was a large net sur- 
plus revenue supplied by the territory to commerce, which he states, on the 
alleged authority of Mr. Verelst’s work, to have amounted to i,'4,22(>,15i), 
in the five yeai*s succeeding the Dewanny grant. 

Giving Mr. Rickards the benefit of admitting that he had quoted Mr. 
Verclst’s work correctly (not having it at hand to consult), wc showed that 
the work was expressly confined to Bengal ; that Mr. Mill, one of Mr. R.'s 
'witnesses, repudiated Governor Vcrelst's authority ; that Moreau, another of 
Mr. R.'s wilTiesses, gives an oflicial parliamentary account, whence it appears 
that the revenues of India, from 17()i to 17()(5, fell short of tlie charges 
by upwards of <£7100,000 a year, and that, immediately after, tlie war ^vitli 
llyder Ali broke out. Further: %ve showed that Mr. Mill, in a specific 
examination of Verelst's administration (from 1707 to 1709), with the 
governor's work before him, and after an investigation of this very question 
respecting a surplus revenue, at least as acute and comprehensive as Mr. 
Rickards', and at least as impartial, arrived at a conclusion directly the 
reverse of Mr. Rickards', declaring that the notion of a net surplus revenue 
was all a delusion. Further still : we cited at length a passage from Mr. 
Mill's work, wherein this writer demonstrates, upon grounds which super- 
sede even an appeal to figures, that a surplus revenue in India, at that period, 
■was, in the very nature of tilings, imposaible. Still further: we showed 
that Lord Clive, upon wiiose assertion, d priori, that there would he a net 
surplus revenue after the Dewanny, Mr. Rickards lays vast stress, subse- 
(juently recanted, alleging that the civil and military disbursements, that is, 
the territorial charges, swallowed it up. 

Now these olijections go to the very root of the Rickardian theory ; they 
subvert its very foundation, which rests upon the doctrine that a surjilus 
revenue at that period was not merely in poase but in esae. VV4iat is IMi*. 
Rickards' answer ? Why, that no part of his theory is invalidated or at all 
shaken ! 

III. Wc then examined the proofs extracted, or rather garbled, from 
Mr. ILastings' Review of the State of Bengal, and from the mass of docu- 
ments contained in the Report of the Committee of Sccrcsy in .1772, by 
Mr. Rickards, in support of his conclusions that the Company's commerce 
was at time supported by free investments," — investments which cost 
nothing," — investments supplied by the territorial revenues that, in six 
years, many millions were supplied by territory to commerce," &c. We 
showed that these ‘‘ conclusions " were based upon what wc denominated 
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« a fallacious sort of hocus pocusy* meaning thereby a juggle, by which 
the reader is dexterously cheated in spite of himself. The numerous quota- 
tions, in this part of Mr. Rickards’ work, if not falsely arc unfairly and 
partially made. The whole evidence leads to a conclusion directly opposed 
to that which results from the parts he Ims cited. VVe pointed out one pas- 
sage, retained in a citation by himself, and which could not have been 
expunged without fraud, wlierein the deficiency of the territorial revenues 
in J77t) is directly asserted; and we showed that the evidence adduced by 
Mr. Rickards, as to ])ariicular facts and particular periods, Avas a|)plicable 
not to those facts and periods, but to others. Furtlier : wc showed, from 
an oflieial slateinent, ‘^in print and laid before Parliament,” adopted loo, 
as accurate, by his own authority, Mr. Mill, that not only had the political 
charges greatly increased since the Dewanny, but the revenue-collections, 
in Reiigal, had gradually declined, between 177t>-7 and 1781-/), about 
.Co00,0()0, and the other presidencies were not better circurnstaFiced, 
Bombay, in particular, being deeply in debt: so that, instead of there being 
a net surplus, “ the revenue of the Indian government, at the close of the 
administration of Mr. Hastings ” (these are the words of Mr. Mill), was 
not equal to its ordinary expense.” l^'urther still : on the subject of Mr. 
Hastings’ testimony respecting free investments,” on which Mr. Rit;kards 
so triumphantly relies, we (|uoled a passage in the evidence of Mr. Hastings 
before the Committee of 1813, and which must have been known to IMr. 
Rickards, wherein Mr. Hastings distinctly repudiated the crude notions 
inculcated in his book, w’hich better means of information had enabled him 
to unlearn. When told of the doctrines he was supposed to have maintained 
in his book (for we doubt if they bear the construction put on them), res- 
pecting “ free investments,” the venerable personage replied : 1 do not 

come here to defend my own inconsistencies ; if 1 have expressed myself in 
the terms I have listened to, and clearly understand them, I positively 
abjure them; they arc not my j)rescnt sentiments.” What notice has Mr. 
Rickards taken of these objections we have here restated? Just as much 
as he took of Mr. Hastings’ recantation ! 

IV. In further proof that the notion of Mr. Rickards, that ^^many mil- 
lions of revenue ” were diverted to the commercial funds in the six years 
from 17b/> to 1771, is totally erroneous and unfounded, we showed, from 
documentary evidence in j)rint and repeatedly admitted, that, at the period 
of the grant of the l^ewanny, there was a balance due from territory to 
commerce of which has never yet been wholly discharged ; tlifit, 

as soon as the Company came into receipt of territorial revenues under the 
grant, the King’s government claimed a participation on the part of the 
nation, and that payments to the amount of more than two millions were 
made into the exchequer on this score, till it was found that those payments 
would constitute a virtual tax 'upon the Company’s commercial funds, and 
that, to use the words of Moreau, Mr. Rickards^ own witness, the acquisition 
of the territorial revenues was found to be " beneficial only to the individuals 
in the Company’s service in India and to government at home.” No aitswcr 
is made to these redundant objections. 
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V. We examined that curious part of Mr. Rickards* theory, which 
assumes, — for it is impossible to understand his averments in any other sense, 
— that, for a series of years, the Company *s coinnierce was supplied by 
investments of merchandize paid for out of the territorial funds, which pay- 
ments were never refunded by, or charged to, the commerce : if the purciiasc- 
money of the goods so supplied was ever set off against any outlay irom the 
commercial funds for political purposes, to call these purchases ‘‘ free invest- 
ments, which cost nothing,'* would be an unwarrantable abuse of terms, in 
the sense in which the plirase is constantly used by Mr. Rickards. 

We showed that this notion of Mr. Rickards was an unaccountable mis- 
apprehension; that the persons, by whom the phrase ‘‘free investments** 
tvas used, never meant more than that these investments Avere purchased in 
India by advances, by Avay of loan only, from the revenue-treasuries, as a 
convenient mode of providing commercial funds in India and territorial 
funds at home, and of realizing the surplus revenue in England, for Avhicli 
advances, however, the commerce was ahvays debited and understood to be 
debited ; that the objection taken to this system of free investment by the 
Parliamentary Committee of 1783, whose authority Mr. Rickards invokes, 
was avowedly founded, not upon the ground that it was a fraud upon the 
revenue and eventually upon the nation, as Mr. Rickards must contend, but 
that the system Avas impolitic and disadvantageous ; that investments so 
supplied were “transactions conducted not upon the common and wholesome 
principle of commercial barter.** 

As Mr. Rickards brought forward a figured statement, |)rofcssing to show, 
from the state of the Company's commerce, that the dividends could not 
have l)een paid unless the investments were “ got for nothing,** we sub- 
jected that statement to close analysis. We found that Mr. Rickiirds 
selected for his experiment the four years 1770-1775); but instead of re- 
ferring to his own authority, Mr. Moreau, who has given a detailed state- 
ment, “ carefully compiled from authentic documents presented to Parlia- 
ment," of the original cost, charges, sale-amount and profit on the Com- 
pany's whole trade, imports and exports, for those very years,, Mr. Rickards 
was led away by his “ sincere desire to search after truth,” to hunt in the 
appendix to the Ninth Report, 1783, Avhere he discovered a statement of 
the gains and losses on the different articles of merchandize composing the 
Company's //r^wi^-investments for those years, during Avhich it happened that 
the Company, for a public object, the establishment of the raAv-silk manufac- 
ture, sunk the sum of X'642,725. This large bss, on one article, was 
favourable to Mr. Rickards* design, because it reduced the net profits on 
tlieir imports, in the four years, from i.*l, 327,2 14, to which they would 
otherwise have amounted, to £084,489 only. The profits on the exports, 
— amounting, according to Moreau, to £402,338, — Mr. Rickards entirely 
omits, giving the reader to understand, by misquoting a passage from Mr. 
Bruce relative to the Avoollens and metals exported in other years y that there 
Avas a loss on the exports of 1776 to 1779 ! Even this extraordinary pro- 
cess of proof Avould have been insufficient for his purpose, but for a most 
miraculously fortunate arithmetical mistake of £100,000 ! 
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To our exposure of all this mystification, which takes away one of the 
main pillars of the theory, and, moreover, lays a primd facie ground for 
reproaching Mr. Rickards with a complicated breach of fidelity, he says — 

NOTHING ! 

VI. Not to detain the reader too long, we pass to the counterpart of the 
theory, the proof of which is indispensable, namely, the existing insufficiency 
of the commercial funds to pay the dividends. Upon this head, we showed 
that the statement whereby Mr. Rickards pretended to show that there was 
a deficiency of commercial funds, in 1820-21, amounting to half a million, 
involved errors and omissions which, when corrected, left, on Iiis own 
shewing, a credit for that year of near a million ! What say Mr. Rickards 
and his accountant to tliis? — nothing. 

Here we might close our rejoinder, leaving our readers, with the proofs 
they possess of the skilful accountantship of Mr. Wilkinson, to deal with 
his reply as they please. I3ut we shall not indulge him even in this mise- 
rable triumph. 

Our objections to Mr. Wilkinson’s Report,” which we distinctly stated 
it was not our object to dissect in detail, were principally as follows : 

I. We selected, as a specimen of the mode in which the “Report” was 
manufactured, the averments of Mr. Wilkinson respecting the net surplus 
revenue and the debt, from 1793-4 to 179()-7. Wc observed that “ he 
did not'procecd upon the basis of Mr. Rickards’ assumption, that tlie Indian 
debt of 1793, amounting to dl‘7,97J,(Ki8, was not territorial; he takes it 
for granted that it was territorial.” This is met by a (|uantity of verbiage 
which, if it means anything, must mean a denial of our assertion. We 
content ourselves with merely re-asserting, that Mr. Wilkinson (p. 387) 
does take it for granted,” or “ assume,” that “ the whole Indian debt 
on the Jst May 1793, and the annual interest appertaining to it, was fairly 
chargeable upon the territorial revenues of India.” If he cavils at the 
phrase takes it for granted,” wc tell him that it is not ours but his em- 
ployer’s, from whom we quoted it. JNJr. Rickards, describing his account- 
ant’s “ Report” (p. 007), says that his examination commences with 1793, 

and he takes it for granted that the debt in 1793 was territorial^ 

II. We then jirocceded to the averment and pretended proof of Mr. 
Wilkinson, that “ in 1790-7, with a surplus of territorial revenue amount- 
ing to £3, 109,991, which, if not diverted to other purposes, would have 
been applicable to the diminution of the debt, that debt sustained an in- 
creased £1,17 1,008.” VYc quoted his own words, as wc have done 
now, and we believed, as any one would and must believe, that they em- 
braced three propositions ; 1st. that the territorial revenues yielded a net 
surplus in the four years of X'3,409,994 ; 2d. that the debt had sustained 
an increase between 1793-4 and 1790-7, of £1,171,008; 3d. that the 
surplus revenue had been diverted to other purposes. Lest any exception 
should be made to our maimer of trying the truth of these propositions, we 
adopted, in preference to more accurate data, the figures contained iu a de- 
tailed statement of receipts and expenditure of the Indian revenues, for the 
years from 1792-3 to 1808-9, prepared by Mr. Langton, one of Mr. 

./^jfflr/.t/(C7wr.N.S.Voii.9.No.35. 2 B 
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Rickards’ own witnesses, and whose statements arc repeatedly cited by him 
as an authority. We were aware, and we so stated, tliat Mr. Langton’s 
account had been convicted of “ a variety of omissions, the effect of which is 
to make the balances preponderate in favour of the territory and against com- 
merce but to anticipate quibbles and objections, we gave Mr. Wilkinson 
the benefit of those omissions, and ‘^took it for granted that Mr. Lang- 
ton’s account was correct, and it is so as far as it goes. 

Prop. 1st. — Upon comparing Mr. Langton’s account with the statement 
of Mr. Wilkinson, we found that the latter had omitted a variety of items 
of charge, actually carried to tlie debit of the revenues, as territorial dis- 
bursements, by the former, amounting in the four years to i;2,l78,575, 
which at once reduced Mr. Wilkinson’s supposed surj)lus of £’1,409,9J)4 
to £1,281,419 ; and wc stated this omission. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s reply to this begins tlius : ‘‘the reviewer, in one or two 
preceding numbers of his publication, had been insisting that Mr. Langton’s 
evidence "was incorrect; he now professes to find that Mr. Wilkinson’s 
statement differs from that of Mr. Langton, and liis conclusion is that the 
former must, tfierefore, likewise be incorrect.” The utter nonsense of 
this remark is glaring. It is true, we did and do insist tlmt Mr. Langton’s 
evidence, relating to the Jinances of the Company in the years 17(>5-(> 
to 1778-9, is incorrect, but mx are not thereby pcecluded from assuming 
his statement of receipts and disbursements from 171)2-8 to 1809 to be 
correct ; and if it be correct, or if the errors make the balances prepon- 
derate in favour of territory, Mr. Wilkinson’s statement must be incorrect, 
at least to the extent of more than two millions in four years. This is the 
^‘conclusion” which a tyro in “ dialectics” would draw. Both statements 
cannot be right, though both may, indeed, be wrong. 

The reasons why he omitted some of these items of charge are now 
stated by Mr. Wilkinson, and the reader will judge for himself as to their 
validity, and whether they were thought of before or after our detection of 
the omissions. The largest item omitted is the sum paid to the creditors of 
the Nabob of Arcot and of the Rajah of Tanjore, £1,122,997; and 
Mr. Wilkinson, unable to resort to his usual subterfuge of calling it a 
commercial charge, first insists upon the possibility of its having been in- 
cluded in the Madras accounts (in which he is contradicted by his co-wit- 
ness, Mr. Langton) ; and then, in despair, taxes the Company’s accounts 
with “ want of clearness and detail,” though they were clear enough to 
Mr. Langton. 

Prop. 2d. — With respect to the increase of the debt between 1798-4 
and 1796-7, we showed from Mr. Langton’s account and from Mr. Wilkin- 
son’s own figures, that tlic principal and interest of the debt had diminished 
in the years 1793-4 and 1794-5, and that, according to his own figures, 
with the necessary addition of the items omitted, the revenues were defi- 
cient in the succeeding years. The total Indian debt, which had been re- 
duced in 1792-3, £1,171,055, was farther reduced in 1793-4, £666,408, 
and in 1794-5, £«506,325, being a diminution of the debt in two years out 
of the four, to the amount of £1,172,733. In 1795-6, according to Mr. 
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Wilkinson’s own figures, the gross revenue had fallen oiF and 

the charges had increased (though the interest on the debt had diminished 
£69,551) £398,992, to which increase of charge must be added the items 
specified below,* included by Mr. Langton but omitted by Mr. Wilkinson, 
amounting to £474,097, making the actual difference between his net re- 
venue of this and of the preceding year, a falling-off of £1,033,188. 
In the following year, the last of the four, the net revenue, according to 
Mr. Wilkinson’s own figures, sustained a further diminution of £641,969 
com])ared w'ith^ the preceding year, leaving still, however, according to 
him, an apparent surplus of £31,846. But when we bring into account 
the items of charge he has oinitUHi, though they are admitted by Mr. Lang- 
ton,t amounting to £1,406,041, this surplus is converted into a deficiency 
of £1,374,195. How was this deficiency to be provided for but by Joan ? 

Mr. Wilkinson, in his reply, has drawn out a table of tJie annual amount 
of the debt from 1792 to 1797 (which the reader will find completely 
corroborates our statement), whence he contends that, as the amount in 
1792-3 was £7,971,665, and in 1796-7, £9,142,733, he has proved his 
position, that £1,171,068 (the dificrence) was an addition to the debt, 
whilst there was a surplus revenue ; where Jis he had, in the very page pre- 
ceding this table, reluctantly admitted one item of charge, amounting to 
£1,122,997, as omitted by him, and which necessarily reduced, joro 
the amount of the net revenue. 

I’roj). 3d. — \Vc need not discuss this proposition : the assertion it con- 
tains falls with the two preceding. Mr. Wilkinson will not quarrel with 
the ‘‘ conclusion,” that, if there was nothing to divert to other purposes,” 
nothing could have been so diverted. We might, indeed, ask to what 
“ other purposes” this imaginary surplus could have been diverted, Jtad it 
been real. The commercial gains, in those years, were amply sufficient 
to pay the dividends and interest on commercial debts. According to an 
account given by Moreau, and which corresponds exactly with that laid 
before the committee of 1813,$ the profits on the trade from J 793-4 to 
1796-7 amounted to £3,729,294^ allowing for prime cost of goods,” 
not considering them as free investments which* cost nothing.” 

HI. We objected, that Mr. Wilkinson had excluded from his view the 
state of the cash-balances in the vast number of treasuries scattered over 
British India ; we contended that the increase of those balances, so far as 
they were territorial, was another item in reduction of his “ surplus totally 
unaccountable and we remarked that even Mr. Rickards would not 
pretend that money was not accounted for, which was in his own coflers 
or lying at his banker s.” The reply to this is, that, with complacency,” 
we have “totally misconceived the nature of the question at issue that 
those balances may have existed, and that the Company are in a condition 
to shew that they did exist; but the essential part of the question is, to 

* Claims on govenmicnt, ; payments to Arcotand Tan)orc creditors, jC64,044s stoics exported, 

,£25:i.5G() : paid on Chiiisurah cause, jL‘ 12U.(K)U ; total, £474.il07« 

t Claims on government, ; payments ond bonds to Arcotand Tanjorc creditors, £l,Wlt773 ; 

stores .C‘2.T0,417 j total, .£l,4t)5,J}U ; less receipts on Chinsurah cause, jL'a!M43: net total, jei,4Wi,U4l. 

i Evidence of C. Cartwright, Esq., 13th May 1813. 
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what branch, territorial or commercial, did the balances unexpended be> 
long ? Now the “ total misconception'* into which we have fallen is, first, 
very natural ; and secondly, very obstinate, for we adhere to it still. A 
balance of cash is an asset to be set off against debt, and the increase of 
the assets is virtually a pro ianto reduction of the debt. That the balances 
existed is iiow admitted ; some portion (it is, we suppose, admitted) must 
have belonged to territory, and all the surplus territorial, whatever be its 
amount, is omitted by Mr. Wilkinson. If he disputes its territorial cha- 
racter, the GUNS is upon him to prove it commercial ; weesuggested some 
ground for assuming the bulk of these balances to be territorial, by showing, 
from a parliamentary account in print,'* that out of jG8,10G,3(i0, the 
amount of cash-balances in one year, only 031), less than one-twen- 

tieth, Weis commercial casli.’*^ What Mr. Wilkinson assumes is, that the 
loss of interest on the cash-balances stagnant in the Indian treasuries, should 
be borne by commerce: Air. Langton is of a different opinion. 

But, at least, Mr. Wilkinson will not accuse us of “ misconception,** 
when M'e assert, that it was his duty towards his employer and the public to 
take some notice of this subject, in his figured statements A and B. Even 
a short note, warning superficial and proci])itatc readers (whom his state- 
ments arc precisely calculated to delude) of the omission, 'would lj«ive 
been some salvo for his accuracy. But no ; life subject is entirely sup- 
pressed; and when reminded of it, he says “it cannot bo ascertained whe- 
ther the balances were territorial or commercial ;** ergo they were commer- 
cial. This is a gentleman who talks about “ dialectics !*' 

IV. Wc objected to the “ Report,’* that it assumed that the “ striking 
observation ** in the Second Report of the Select Committee, — that “ on 
the eleven years, 171)2-3 to 1802-3, the revenues of India proved more 
than sufficient to defray every demand for expense of administration and 
government, and the interest of the debts, by the sum of JL’3,73d,44i),** 
— referred to the net surplus revenue, after paying the home territorial 
charges; whereas the passage in the Report was confined to the finances of 
the local administration in India,^ and we stated that two items, the 
home-charges, and the charge incurred in England for king's troops serving 
in India, amounted in the eleven years to u]')wards of four millions and a 
half, which sum was a set-off against the surplus of the territorial revenues. 
This objection remains without an answer; Mr. Wilkinson endeavours 
to meet it by raising a sort of mist, under cover of which he cunningly 
makes his escape. This mist wc shall endeavour to disperse. 

He does not deny that the four millions and a-half constitute a charge 
upon the territorial revenues, which convert his pretended net surplus of 
£3^734,445 into a deficiency of near a million; nor does he deny that the 
omission of this charge is a“ blunder** on his part. But he says there was 

• The cash assets from 1814 to 1829 (Account (C.) No. 6, App. to Lords* Rep. 1830) amounted to no 
millions* of which only three millions were commercial. From the last annual accounts* in p. 82, it 
will be seen that the total amount of cash assets in 1829*30 was £7*020*038* whereof £238*500 only was 
commercial. 

t This fact was distinctly brought to tlie of the Commons’ committee by Mr, Melvill : ** q. 

Do you suppose that the committee, in that report* did not take into account the territorial expenses 
incurred and to be paid in England ^ — A. Clearly not in their Second Ueiiort* because the £3,734,445 
is deduced from the Indian view only.”— Q. 44(>2. 30th August 1831. 
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an augmentation of the debt, during the same period, of 11,600,588, 
ostensibly contracted to supply the deficiencies of revenue; and if this debt 
** was contracted for the purpose of covering an alleged deficiency of re- 
venue amounting to no more tlian £‘800,000, what became of the remain- 
ing £10,800,588? Itiagmie clear he continues, “upon his (the re- 
viewer’s) own shewing, that at least £10,800,588 are totally unaccounted 
for, if not a|)|)licd to commercial purposes.” 

“ Quite clear,” upon our shewing ! The result of our shewing is (as ap- 
pears in p. 187), that in 1700-7, the actual deficiency of the revenue, after 
adiiiitling acknowledged items of charge excluded by Mr. Wilkinson, was 
£1, ‘174, 105, left to be provided for by loan ! Mr. Wilkinson, indeed, with 
a “complacency” quite as tranquil as our own, assumes (assumj.tion is a 
distinguishing foatuie of his “ dialc( tics”) tliat, as we did not exaininc his 
statements beyond lV;)ii-7, tr.ereforo we admitted th(‘ir aeeiiraey. Hut it 
is “(juile cl(‘ar,” uj)on Mr. liiington’s slieu ing (in spite of his omi .sious in 
favour of territory), that tlie revenues of India, from J7b7-8 to 
amounted to £02,5(51,770, and tliat the territorial charges, including those 
omilt(Ml by Mr. Wilkinson but admitted by oh*. liUngtoii, amongst wJiicIi 
is interest on the debt (which debt, “according to our shewing,” was, down 
to the year 170(5-7, when there was a deileicnl revenue, (umlraoted for terri- 
torial objects), amounted to £70,00-1,(579 : the dilference is a dfficiency of 
£7, 1 12,000. Now if wc add to this ile(icicn(3y political lo.sses and augmenta- 
tion of dead stock (ndmitted by Langton), £5-11,710, and only nine- 
tenths of tlie increase of cash-balances in the six years (w[ji(?h are included in 
Mr. liangton’s slatcment No. 2), £1,502,351, the total will bo £0,576,070, 
or, subtracting a payment made by government, £0,1 7(5, b'70. Deducting this* 
sum, which “ it is clear” could only have been j)rovided for by loan, from 
Mr. Wilkinson’s “ imaccountable” £J 0,8(J0,588, it ir.elts into £1,(523,(51 8. 
This Slim might be lelUoa candid controversialist’s mercy, but it shall not be 
left to Mr. Wilkinson’s. In his evidence before the Commons’ committee, 
30th xAugnsl 1831, Mr. Melvill has spocilii d a few only of the errors in 
Mr.Langlon’s statement, extending from 1702-3 to l8O0, making a dif- 
ference of between two and tlireo inilliuiis, most of which errors are either 
actually or virtually acknowledged by Mr. Langton himself! The items 
admitted by Mr. Langton to be territorial, but which Mr. Wilkinson wishes 
to throw upon commerce, between 1703 and 1800, amount to upwards of 
twelve millions, which, accumulating at compound Indian interest, would 
now exceed sixty millions. 

Having mentioned Mr. Mclviir.s name, we shall just remark (in reply 
to Mr. Wilkinson’s insinuation), that we are not personally acquainted with 
that gentleman, nor ever had any intercourse with him whatever, direct or 
indirect; nor are wc more “ intimately acquainted” with his sentiments on 
this question than Mr. Wilkinson is or ouglit to be. it is unnecessary for 
us to notice the sneers cast upon Mr. Melvill, in the “ Reply” we are con- 
sidering; they will be properly appreciated by the reader. That his com- 
plete discomfiture of the “ theory ” should have provoked the asperity of 
Mr. Rickards and his satcllite.s, is natural enough ; but the ability, the clear- 
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ness, the promptitude, and above all, the temper, displayed by Mr. MelvilJ 
in his examinations, have earned for him a reputation which cannot be 
endangered by Mr. Wilkinson, and will survive long after the Rickardian 
theory shall have been lost in the limbo of forgotten paradoxes. 

V. We objected, in limine^ to the whole argument about the origin 
of the Indian debt, that some termination should be put to discussions upon 
this point ; that attempts to prove it otherwise than territorial in its origin 
ought fairly to be barred, by the distinct and repeated recognitions of the 
Legislature; the whole stream of enactments, from 1793 (33 Geo. HI. 
c. 52) to the last charter act; (53 Geo. III. c. 155), treats the debt as 
territoriaV* Mr. Wilkinson, after a sneer at the “ Hon. Company's " 
anxiety to bar inquiry into the origin of the debt, as if the “ lion. Com- 
pany” and the “reviewer" were identical, denies our assertion (for so 
we must understand him, or the whole of his verbiage nmoiints to nolliing), 
and calls for “ more particular reference to those enactments which are held 
to be ‘ distinct recognitions * that the debt was territorial in its origin.” Wc 
can hardly suppose that Mr. Wilkinson had not read, before he penned his 
“ Reply," Mr. Melvill’s evidence on the 30th August 1831, where these 
legislative recognitions are expressly cited. For example : — 

In 1793 , Parliament declared: “whereas sundry debts, incurred in the 
defence and protection of the British possessions in India^ bearing interest, arc 
now due and owing, amounting to seven millions, or thereabouts,”* &c. 
33d Geo. III. c. 52, s. 108. 

Again: in 1811, in the 51st Geo. III. c. 64, it was declared, that the debt 
secured by the engagement of the Company in the East-lndics “ was incurred 
by reason of territorial and political expenses in that country.” 

Again: in 1812, the 52d Geo. III. c. 135, s. 18, provided that sums payable 
in respect of the loans made by the public to the Company, to enable them to 
meet bills drawn in discharge of the Indian dehty should be charged “ upon 
the revenues of the territorial acquisitions in the East-Indies.” 

Lastly: in the last charter act (53d Geo. III. c. 155), “ territorial debt^* is 
the term used to describe the Indian debt. 

Our readers will decide which is most entitled to credence, our assertion, 
or Mr. Wilkinson's circumlocutory denial. 

VI. In reference to Mr. Wilkinson’s tables A. and B., wherein he pro- 
fesses to show that there has been a surplus totally unaccounted for, iVom 
1793 to 1827-28, of £11,208,417, we re-stated some of the charges 
omitted by Mr. Wilkinson, and pointed out others, which wc showed, by 
the operation of interest and compound intorest, incurred by the deficiency 
of revenue and increase of charge in individual years, would more than 
totally extinguish this unaccountable *' balance. It would seem that, in 
recapitulating these omissions (the repetition of which is supposed to be an 
error), we have charged some of them twice over, separately and in gross. 
If so, we beg Mr. Wilkinson’s pardon : his errors are numerous enough 
without being multiplied. We allow him, then, the abatements he 
contends for, and inquire what he says to the rest, the amount of which is 
still sufficient, with interest, to annihilate his “ unaccountable surplus.’’ 

» The whole of the Indian debt Chen owingi as will be seen at p. lUd. 
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Mr. Wilkinson certainly says a great deal, but the result is nothing at all. 
Grant, indeed, all he asks, — that there arc " reasons for assuming that the 
£973,94i> for St. Helena was included in the supplies to Bcncoolen, &c. ; 
that there are the strongest reasons ior concluding ” that the £1,350,013 
to the Arcot and Tanjorc creditors musl have been included in the 
Madras accounts;** that the £873,40*1, losses by consignments, were com- 
mercial losses (he acknowledges, indeed, that part were territorial, yet that 
part he has omitted ) ; that the £500,000 paid to Government, as partici- 
pation in the revoiue surplus, was commercial; that the £847,861, consi- 
dered by tlie Parliamentary Committee as doubtful whctiier territorial or 
commercial ** (some items of which charge he considers may be territorial), 
should all be transferred to commerce; — grant these and many more con- 
venient concessions, in lieu of facts, and Mr. Wilkinson’s task is tolerably 
easy : to use his own words, who can doubt the possibility of proving any 
thing by such a process of dialectics ? ** 

We have now waded suflRciently through the so-called Reply of Messrs. 
Rickards and Wilkinson.** Not having before us the “ twenty pages of 
MS. extracts** from Mr. Bruce and Mr. Mill, excluded by the editor, we 
can only infer, from the inserted remark, that those writers, having had 
ample and special facilities for informing themselves of the facts,*’ have 
maintained that the surplus revenue has been diverted to other than proper 
purposes, and that the territorial debt has been contracted for commercial 
objects. We stake our credit upon the assertion, that Mr. Bruce maintains 
no such thing, so that the pretended extracts from him must have been falsely 
(|uoted. With regard to Mr. Mill’s authority, we cited a passage from his 
history, in which he demonstrated from facts and from the nature of things, not 
only that there was not, but that there could not be, any surplus at all ; and 
Mr. W. tells us, Mr. Mill had ample and special facilities for informing 
himself of the facts.” Docs Mr. Wilkinson contend that Mr. Mill has in any 
other part of his work eonlradicted this deliberate and specilic declaration ? 
Were it so, Mr. Mill’s authority on this point would be neutralized. 

We now state a fact, which would have been sufficient to absolve us 
from the iiksonie task we have just completed. In consequence of the 
pertinacity with which Mr. Rickards and his coadjutors clung to their 
errors, in spite of reiterated refutation, the Select C^ommittec, anxious, 
perhaps, to leave no doubt in the minds of the public, though satistied in 
their own, on this essential question, suggested, in the course of their 
inquiries last year, that the fairest way of adjusting it would be to refer the 
accounts to some very competent accountant unconnected with the Govern- 
ment, the Company, or any of the parties. The India Board accord- 
ingly, after diligent impiiry, selected Mr. James Pennington, a professional 
accountant of the highest reputation for talent and for integrity, whom they 
directed to examine the Company’s printed accounts, territorial and com- 
mercial, with the most scrupulous care and attention, and to make his report. 
That report was made in July last, subsequent to our review of the Rick- 
ardian theory, but prior to Mr. Wilkinson’s reply. As the report is not 
yet published, W'e can only state its result generally: it completely justifies 
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the accuracy of the Company’s accounts (so far as the prescribed form 
permitted) and of their accountants^ and it completely negatives the theory 
of Mr. Rickards and the accuracy of Messrs. Langtoii and Wilkinson, 
whose joint and conflicting errors, omissions, and assumptions, it fully exposes. 
Such, we understand, is the result of Mr. Pennington*s report, vvhich puts 
this question finally at rest. 

We may now take our leave of the Rickardian theory for ever. For its 
author — though wc have deemed it necessary to be somewhat pointed in 
our remarks— wc cease not to feel respect. We lament that his obstinate 
adherence to paradoxical notions should have encumbered and embarrassed 
the inquiries of the Committee with a vast accumulation of useless matter; 
yet wc can make due allowance for the infirmity of human nature, from 
which it is almost too much to expect a ready acknowledgment, that twenty 
years of severe mental labour have been worse than wasted. 

It is but just to Mr. Rickards to state that he has transmitted to us an 
explanation in respect to the point adverted to in our note appended to his 
letter, which (not having room for it the present month) shall appear in the 
ensuing number. It is proper, likewise, to mention hero, that the remarks 
excluded by us upon Mr. Mclvill’s evidence, in Mr. Wilkinson’s Reply, being 
considered by Mr. Rickards as “ of vital importance in the present discussion,” 
inasmuch as ‘‘the pretended supply of it*3,G16,n3 is the main-stay of the 
Company’s advocates for upholding the claims of their commerce,” we have 
inserted the whole of them (though long) in a subsequent part of the present 
number. — Editok. 


MR. MARTIN’S 'U^ONDITION OF THE ANGLO-li^DI AN EMPIRE.” 

Me. Roeeet Montgomeuy Martin, the author of the work before ns,* 

one of the most comprehensive publications on the East-lndia question we 
have yet seen, and which contains a variety of striking facts very forcibly put, 
— comes before the public under circumstances, which strongly recommend his 
work to notice. This gentleman has passed one-tliird of his life in the eastern 
hemisphere ; he resided for a short time at Calcutta, where he imbibed free- 
trade anti-charter notions to such a degree, that, upon his return to Eng- 
gland, be joined the ranks of the antagonists of the East-India Company, and 
became the conductor of a periodical work set on foot to assail that bodj’. In 
this capacity it was requisite that he should investigate facts, read and reflect. 
Upon a clear understanding and a disinterested mind, reading and reflection have 
the effect of dissipating error and revealing the truth. The cflcct they i)roduced 
upon Mr. Marlin’s was that of altering the opinions he had |)reviously formed. 

The grounds upon w hich this change of opinion was made arc given in the 
publication to which we now invite the attention of all readers of this contro- 
versy. To attempt to analyze a work which embraces almost every topic 
connected with the question, and exposes the mistakes of Mr. Crawfurd, Mr. 
Rickards, &c., would be impracticable in the space we could allot to such 
analysis. We, therefore, simply recommend those, who wish to form a correct 
opinion upon the subject, to read this book, and those who are- obliged to 
retain their opinion, to answer it, — if they can. 

* The Political, Commercial, and rinancial Condition of the Anglo-Indian Empire, in 1^72 ; an 
Analysis of Its Home and Foreign Government, and a practical Examination of the Doctrines of Free 
Trade and Colonization, with reference to the Renewal or Modification of the Hon. East-India Com- 
pany’s Charter. London, 183^. Parbury, Allen, and Co. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF ABDALLAH BEN ZOBAYR.* 

It becomes necessary to notice^ in this place, the history pf an individual, 
who played a very conspicuous part in the transactions of this period. 

Mokhtar,-!- a native of Tayf, in Arabia, was the son of Abu Obaydah, who, 
in the reign of the khalif Omar, commanded the Arabian army in Irak, and 
was trodden to death by an elephant in one of the engagements with the Per- 
sians. Mokhtar, a knavish and dexterous character, who well deserved his 
surname of Kadzzahy or ^ impostor,* after evincing, in the first instance, a 
fierce enmity against the family of Ali, suddenly changed his conduct. Visiting 
the city of Kufah, he endeavoured to ingratiate himself with the Shyites, by 
affecting the most ardent zeal in their cause. His intrigues being detected by 
Obayd-allah ben Ziad, who governed Irak in the name of the khalif Yezid, he 
caused Mokhtar to be arrested, and was at first disposed to condemn him to 
death, but contented himself with putting him into close confinement. Mokhtar 
bad recourse to the influence of his sister Safiah, who had married Abdallah, 
son of the khalif Omar, who prevailed upon her husband to write to Yezid in 
his favour. The khalif could not refuse the request of so respectable a person- 
age, and sent Obayd-allah a (brmal order to release Mokhtar. The governor, 
calling his prisoner before him, told him he was free, but intimated that if, after 
three days, he was found in Kufuh, his head would answer for it. Mokhtar 
took the road to the Ilejjaz, and met in his way Mosab ben Zobayr, of whom 
he inquired what his brother (Abdallah) was doing. U[)on learning that he 
was secretly employed in getting himself acknowledged by the Musulmans, ho 
assured Mosab that he intended to raise the standard to avenge the family of 
Ali, and would make terrific havoc amongst the partizans of Moawiyah and 
Yezid. 

On his arrival at Mecca, in the year 61, he appeared before Abdallah ben 
Zobayr, who received Mokhtar with much honour, and invited him to acknow- 
ledge in him his legitimate sovereign. I am willing to do so,’* replied Mokh- 
tar, upon condition that yon invest me with unlimited pow'ers, that I ina}' 
subject to your authority the whole of Irak and Syria.” Abdallah observing 
that the matter required serious reflection, Mokhtar, perceiving that he was 
not treated with openness, retired in anger and proceeded to Tayef, where be 
passed a year with his family ; Abdallah, meantime, using every effort to learn 
what had become of him, without success. At length, Mokhtar coming to 
Mecca to perform the ceremonies of the pilgrimage, Abdallah observed him in 
the mosque, and depjiited Abbas ben Sahl to propose to him the acknowledg- 
ment of Abdallah. Mokhtar replied that be had once offered to do so, hut that 
Abdallah had evinced a distrust of him, and was unwilling to trust iiiiii with 
his secrets. “ I am therefore resolved,” he continued, “ to appear no more 
in his presence, in order that I may convince him that he has more need of me 
than I of him.” Abbas, however, represented to him, that at the interview to 
which he referred, others were present, and Abdallah had thought it prudent to 
act on the reserve in so weighty an affair ; and he prevailed on him to consent 
to a conference that night, when every thing was to he frankly discussed. 
Abdallah received Mokhtar in the most distinguished manner, apologized for 
his former reserve, and requested him to state his claims explicitly. Mokhtar 
said he was ready to take the oath demanded of him ; “ but,” added he, I 
annex these conditions ; that 1 shall be the first who has the privilege of 
entree to you, and the last to quit your presence; that if you gain a complete 
« Continued from page 118. f Tabari. Mirkhond. Khondemir. ' 
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victory over Yezld, you will decide no matter without consulting me.” After 
some discussion, they came to an agreement, and Mokhtar took the oath of 
fidelity to Abdal^h. 

When Amru ben Zobayr, at the head of the Syrian army, marched against 
his brother, Mokhtar displayed In the war equal bravery and zeal, and con- 
tributed materially to the victory. When Hasiii ben Nomayr laid siege to 
Mecca, Mokhtar rendered signal services to Abdallah. 

After the retreat of the Syrian troops, Abdallah, inflated with his success, 
and seeing himself recognized as sovereign by so large a part of the Moslem 
world, began to treat Mokhtar with less consideration, and to be less scrupu- 
lous in fulfilling his stipulations with him. Mokhtar expected to be named 
governor of Kufuh, but he learned that this important place was given to 
Abdallah ben Yezid. This behaviour disgusted Mokhtar, and inclined him (o 
think of renouncing his engagements. Learning that the Shyites of Kufah 
had armed to avenge the murder of Hoseyn, he quitted Mecca by night, and 
set off to Irak. 

On his arrival at Kufah, he presented himself before the Shyites, declaring 
he came to fulfil a mission of the highest importance. According to some his- 
torians, he brought from Mecca forty letters supposed to have been written by 
Mohamed ben Hanefiyah to the chief persons of the city, in which that son 
of Ali said : ** I have chosen Mokhtar to be my representative amongst you ; 
march under his colours to revenge the murder of my brother Hoseyn, and 
execute his orders with scrupulous fidelity.” His secret intrigues having 
attracted the attention of the government, Abdallah ben Yezid threw him into 
prison; but he once more obtained his liberty by the .active intervention of 
his brother- indaw, Abdallah ben Omar. 

Meanwhile, some of the principal inhabitants of Bussorah took arms, revolted, 
and assumed the denomination of Azrahis^ from the name of their chief, Nafi 
ben Azrak. They rejected both Ali and Moawiyah with all their adherents. 
These sectaries came frequently to blows with the troops in Bassorah and the 
governor. When the death of Yezid caused the retreat of Obayd-allah ben 
Ziad, the people of Bassorah, having experienced many severe defeats from the 
Azrakis, sent a deputation to Abdallah ben Zobayr, praying him to give them a 
chief capable of repressing this faction. Abdallah appointed Hareth ben 
Abdallah governor of the city, and gave the command of the troops to Abdallah 
ben Moslem. This officer having collected a large body of the people of 
Bassorah, followed the rebels into the province of Ahwaz, and attacked them 
near the town of Dulab. The battle was severe ; many fell on both sides, 
including Nafi, chief of the Azrakis. Several sanguinary conflicts followed, 
without any decisive result ; at length the Bassorah troops retreated into the 
city, leaving the Azrakis masters of the field, who extended their ravages. 
Mohalleb ben Abi-Safruh was then on his return from Khorasan, where he had 
defeated the Kharejis, and the people of Bassorah, convinced that he was the 
only man who could cope with the rebels, wrote to him, in the name of Ab- 
dallah ben Zobayr, soliciting him to undertake the conduct of the war. 
Mohalleb, on his arrival at Bassorah, declined the office except on certain con- 
ditions, which were agreed to by the governor and people of Bassorah, and 
ratified by Abdallah. 

Mohalleb accordingly marched against the rebels, who were encamped 
near a town in Ahwaz, to the number of about 30,000 men. The battle lasted 
from sunrise till noon, with unexaiqpled fury. The Azrakis, at length, by an 
impetuO'Us onset, forced the Bassorah troops to fly, and Abdallah ben Majoor, 
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the commander of the Azrakis, pursued them at the head of a moiety of his 
force* Mohalleb, intrepid as usual in the midst of danger, remained at his 
post, calling back his men with a loud voice : some were deaf to his cries ; 
others rallied round him. Meantime, Abdallah ben Majoor re-entered his camp 
in triumph at the head of his troops, thinking he had nothing to fear from a 
beaten enemy. As soon as Mohalleb had collected 3,000 men, he retrograded, 
and fell unexpectedly on the Azrakis, a part of whom had already dismounted. 
He made a frightful slaughter amongst them, and forced the survivors to fly 
towards Isfahan. 

Meanwhile, Abdallah ben Zobayr removed Abdallah ben Yezid from the 
government of Kufuh, where he had lost all influence by his silly conduct, and 
bestowed it upon Abdallah ben Moti. This general was scarcely installed in 
his post before he learnt that Mokhtar kept up a very active secret intelligence 
with the Shyites of Kufah, and was acknowledged by them as the head of their 
party. He immediately sent for this man, under pretence of consulting him 
upon an affair of importance, intending to arrest him and throw him into 
prison. Mokhtar was about to obet^, when one of the agents employed to 
guard his person, contrived to advertize him, indirectly, by quoting a sentence 
of the Coran^ that his liberty was menaced. Mokhtar, catching the meaning at 
once, told the commissioners that a raging fever obliged him to keep his bed and 
prevented his attendance upon the emir. But aware that this artifice would 
not long escape the vigilance of Abdallah, he iinmodiately convoked the Shyites, 
and exhorted them to take arms in the morning, kill Ben Moti, and seize the 
city of Kufah. One of the principal Shyites, Saad ben Abi-Saad, declared, in 
the name of his partizans, that they were all willing to obey, but required the 
delay of a week : adding, that if, in this interval, Mokhtar was arrested, they 
would liberate him from prison. His real design, in proposing this delay, was 
to satisfy himself that Mokhtar was really accredited by Mohumed ben Hane- 
fiyah ; and he despatched four confidential persons to Medina, to inquire of 
Mohamed whether he had authorized Mokhtar to avenge the murder of 
Hoseyn. Mohamed replied : “ To avenge the grandson of the prophet is an 
act obligatory on all good Musulmans/’ With respect to Mokhtar, however, 
he gave no explanation, and did not say whether or not he had entrusted him 
with this important mission. Mokhtar, who fully expected that his imposture 
would be unveiled, took advantage of the silence of Mohamed, and making it 
appear a confirmation of his assertions, assembled the Shyites, who unani- 
mously consented to obey his orders. Ibrahim ben Malek-ashtar, upon being 
urged to join the plot, demanded, as a condition, to'be the head of it; but 
he was told, this was impossible; that the imam Mohamed had selected 
Mokhtar as his lieutenant, who had been universally recognized as such. 
Ibrahim required a little time for consideration. Mokhtar, learning what had 
passed, took with him fifteen persons, and went to Ibrahim, to whom he 
showed a letter alleged to have been written to him by Mohamed, in which the 
imam recommended him to submit to the orders of Mokhtar. If success 
crowns the efforts of my partizans,” it added, “ you shall be named governor 
of all the conquered provinces, as far as Syria inclusive.” 

The fifteen who accompanied Mokhtar guaranteeing this promise, Ibrahim 
declared he was content, and acknowledged Mokhtar his chief. The latter 
fixed Thursday, the fifteenth 4)f Rabi the first, A.H. 66 (A.D. 685), for the 
commencement of hostilities. 

Abdallah ben Moti, being informed that a plot was about to explode, took 
measures to defeat it. The city being divided into seven quarters, he placed in 
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the night, in each quarter, a general with 500 men, each having orders to cut 
in pieces whomsoever should leave his house, and if the tumult became serious 
in any quarter, to proceed thither directly with his whole force. On the night 
fixed for the revolt, several men welUarined were collected at the door of 
Ibrahim’s house; and this general, on going out, observed Ayas barring his 
passage with 530 men. He let fly an arrow at him, which passed through his 
belly and back. The soldiers of Ayas fled immediately to the palace of 
Abdallah ben Moti, who was already in arms. The Shyites, meanwhile, had 
assembled under Mokhtar. 

After some indecisive affairs, Abdallah, who had assembled a body of 20,000 
men, prepared to crush the rebels. Mokhtar, who had only 1,000, determined 
to quit the city. Three detachments sent against him were completely de- 
feated, and their commanders slain. A reinforcement from Abdallah of 
2,000 men were also routed. Mokhtar re-entered the cit}^, and Abdallah 
retired into the palace, which he fortified, and was blockaded there by Mokhtar 
for three days. Being in want of provisions, Abdallah consulted his generals, 
and they were all of opinion, that there was no alternative but to capitulate 
and surrender the city to the rebels. Abdallah, bidding adieu to his compa- 
nions in arms, let himself down from the roof of the palace, and concealed 
himself in the house of Abu Musa Ashari. The gates of the palace were 
opened to Mokhtar, who found nine millions of pieces of silver in the treasury, 
which he distributed amongst the 10,000 men who accompanied him. Next 
day, he required all of them to take an oath of fidelity to him, and the 
soldiers swore to fight under his orders, in order to avenge the blood of 
Hoseyn. Being informed of the retreat of Abdallah ben Moti, Mokhtar, mind- 
ful of their former friendship, sent secretly a message to him that he could not 
answer for his life if he was discovered, and urging him to fl 3 ^ Abdallah 
requesting a delay of three days, that he might provide himself with money 
for the journey, Mokhtar sent him 100,000 pieces of silver, and Abdallah 
departed for Bassorah. 

Mokhtar, finding himself without a competitor, appointed governors to rule 
the diflerent countries belonging to the Moslem empire, all of whom were 
required to exact from the people an oath of fidelity to Mokhtar, who took 
the title of Khalifat al Ufahdi^ or * Vicar of the Mahdi,’ or Musulman messiah, 
and performed prayer in the name of Mohamed ben Hanefiyah. 

Crafty as he was bold, Mokhtar was no sooner possessed of the city of 
Kufah, than he applied himself to lull, by artful and insidious protestations, 
the jealousy of AbdaHuh ben Zobayr, to whom he wrote in these terms : 
** You know my sincere attachment to you, and the zeal with which I have 
fought in your behalf; you made magnificent promises to me, which you have 
not fulfilled, whereas I have scrupulousl 3 ' adhered to the letter of my engage- 
ments. If you wish that I should serve you with renewed fidelity, I am willing. 
Adieu.” He had no other object, in this step, than to suspend the operations 
of Zobayr, that he might have time to realize his own designs. 

In order to try the sincerity of Mokhtar, Abdallah despatched Omar ben 
Abd-alrahmnn to Kufah, as governor of the city, with 30,000 pieces of silver. 
As soon as Mokhtar heard of his approach, he set on foot a variety of intrigues, 
and closed the gates against him. Omar joined Ebn Moti at Bassorah. Mean- 
while, Mokhtar wrote to Abdallah, offering to march into Syria against the son 
of Merwan, on condition of being left in possession of Kufah and receiving a 
gratuity of 100,000 pieces of silver. Abdallah with an oath declared he would 
not give the knave a dirhem. On the march of Abd-almalik ben Merwan to 
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Wadi-alkora, however, Ebn Zobayr concluded a truce with Mokhtar, in order 
to secure his neutrality, whilst he directed his whole force against the Syrian 
army. Mokhtar offered to assist Abdallah, who directed him, if he was sin- 
cere, to send a bod3^ of troops quicklylo Wadi-alkora, to co-operate with his 
army against the son of Merwan. 

Mokhtar, accordingly, sent a corps of 3,000 men under Sharhahil ben 
Waras^ whom he directed to await his instructions when he had entered 
Medina. His real design was, as soon as he learned that Sharhabil was master of 
Medina, to reinforce him, that he might be in a condition to besiege Ebn 
Zobayr in Mecca. The latter, suspecting Mokhtar’s artifice, despatched a 
corps of ^,000 men under Abbas ben Sahl, whom he directed to collect the 
Arabs on his route, to put the sincerity of Mokhtar’s troops to the test, and if 
he found them treacherous, to employ craft and artifice for their destruction. 

Abbas, on reaching Rakim, found Sharhabil’s force drawn up in order of 
battle. Several contests took place, which ended the death of Sharhabil 
and the greatest part of his men. Mokhtar wrote to Ebn Ilancfiyah : ** I sent 
a bod^' of troops to subdue your enemies ; but unfortunately they have 
fallen b}' the hands of Ebn Zobayr’s soldiers. Authorize me to make another 
attempt.” Ebn Hanefiyah replied that he would, on no account, have recourse 
to arms. 

Abdallah ben Zobayr* had, at this time, the mortification to see his autho- 
rity braved, in the centre of his dominions, by some eminent personages, 
amongst whom was this Mohamed ben Hanefiyah, the son of Ali. In his 
retirement in the city of Medina, he seemed to have renounced the world and 
to have devoted himself to religion. But, if we can trust some historians, he 
had not abjured all ideas «f ambition : some sectarians, who called themselves 
KisdniSi were devoted to his cause, and recognized him as imam. Abdallah 
was most anxious to overcome the opposition of Ebn Hanefiyah and his rela- 
tions, because, though few in number, they enjoyed a high consideration 
amongst the Musulinans by reason of their birth as well as their merit. He 
wrote pressing letters to them, as well as to some leading persons at Kufah, 
inviting them to take the oath of fidelity to him. All, however, declined, 
declaring that they would not comply till they saw him universally recognized 
as khalif. Abdallah was nettled at this reply, and suffered injurious sarcasms 
against Ebn Hanefiyah to escape him : he was fearful that the illustrious origin 
of the son of Ali would unite the suffrages of those who were devoted to the 
family of the prophet. 

Ebn Hanefiyah, having come to Mecca, in the year 63, escorted by his rela- 
tions, to perform the'pilgrimage, Abdallah caused them to be brought into his 
presence, and required them to take the oath of fidelity to him as their sove- 
reign. Mohamed requested a delay of a year ; but Abdallah, at first, pro- 
tested he would not grant an hour. He at length agreed to a term of two 
months, on condition that Mohamed and seven of his kindred, should be shut 
up in a small house attached to the wells of Zemzem. He signified to them, 
that if, after the space agreed upon, they persisted in their refusal, they would 
be consigned to the dames ; and to show that his threats were not idly meant, 
he heaped about their prison a prodigious quantity of wood, which a slight 
spark would kindle into flames. 

Ebn Hanefiyah, finding the' time passing away with no hope of deliverance, 
determined to write to Mokhtar and implore his aid. The latter, delighted at 
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this appeal, vowed to rescue Mohamed by a measure, the boldness of which 
should astonish Ebn Zobayr. He chose a sclecl^ody of 1 ,000 horsemen, with 
Abu Abdallah, Jadeli, and Abu Tofayl at their head, and distributed amongst 
them 30,000 pieces of silver. He divided them into several parties, directing 
them to proceed with the utmost caution, lest Abdallah should be aware of 
their advance. As water and forage were abundant this year, the enterprize had 
every prospect of success. The first party reached the walls of Mecca before 
Abdallah had made the least preparation for defence, two days only prior to 
the expiration of the term fixed for the submission of Ebn Hanefiyah. The 
soldiers of Mokhtar rushed into the city, proclaiming themselves the avengers 
of the murder of Hoseyn. They were armed with bludgeons, not wishing to 
draw a sword on the sacred territory. They broke open the door of the house 
at the wells of Zemzem, and liberated Ebn Ilancfiyah, who expressly prohibited 
them from engaging in battle in a place consecrated to religion, or to slay any 
one, unless in self-defence. Abdallah, thunderstruck at such a deed of auda- 
city, withdrew to the veil? of the Kabah, declaring that he was a refugee under 
the protection of God. ‘‘Strange,’* exclaimed he, “that these bliidgeon- 
wielders should talk about the murder of Hoseyn, as if I was the author of it. 
If I had had the power to put Hoseyn to death, I would not fail to massacre 
them in their turn.” Then he observed to Abu Abdallah : “ Do you imagine I 
shall sufier you quietly to depart without exacting the oath of fidelity from 
Mohamed and all of you ?” Abu Abdallah haughtily replied : “ I swear by 
the master of the Rokn and the Makam^ that either you shall not oppose the 
departure of our chief, or we will draw the sword, and fight you with a vigour 
of which tame souls have no idea.” Ebn Hanefiyah restrained the ardour of 
his general, enjoined him to create no disorder, and departed at the head of his 
partizans, who made the air ring with imprecations against the son of Zobayr; 
retiring to the place called Shaab All, ‘ the defile of Ali.’ His party kept con- 
tinually increasing, so that he soon found himself at the head of 4,000 men, 
and in a condition to withstand attack. Abdallah had seized Hasan, Mohamed’s 
son, and shut him up in the prison of Arem, an unhealthy place, his object 
being to occasion his death ; but the youth escaped, and Joined his father. 

Meanwhile,* Obayd-allah ben Ziad, commander of the forces of Abd-almalik 
ben Merwan, having under him an army of 80,000 men, advanced towards 
Irak, intending to crush Mokhtar, and then march against Mosab and Abdallah 
ben Zobayr. His troops advanced as far as Mausel, when Yezid ben Anes, 
despatched by Mokhtar, gained a decided advantage over them, though he died 
immediately after his victory. Ibrahim ben Malek-Ashtar was appointed to 
succeed him ; but scarcely had he quitted Kufah, when the people of the city 
rose against Mokhtar, who, amusing the rebels with deceitful proposals, in 
order to gain time, despatched a courier to Ibrahim, requiring him to march 
back to Kufah ; which he did, and taking the rebels by surprise, took 800 
prisoners, amongst whom were 250 who had distinguished themselves against 
Hoseyn, and who were beheaded. Ibrahim then resumed his march against 
the Syrians, whom he met near Mausel, and completely defeated, Obayd-allah 
and ali the chiefs of the Syrian army being left on the field of battle ; their 
heads were brought to Kufah, and transmitted by Mokhtar to Ebn Hanefiyah. 
Abdallah was much chagrined at the triumphs of Mokhtar, who had now sub- 
jected to his authority nearly the whole of Mesopotamia. 

Urged by the reproaches of Mohamed ben Hanefiyah and the other Shyites, 
who accused him of culpable lenity towards the enemies of the family of Ali, 
* Tftbarl. Mirkhondi Khondemir. Elmacin. 
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he had a list prepared of all who had taken part in the battle of Kerbela, and 
had them all successively put III death without a single exception. He did not 
spare even Omar ben Saud, who had married his daughter, or, according to 
others, his sister. Sheyth ben Rabi and Mohanied ben Ashath escaped the 
slaughter and fled to Bassorah, and vehemently urged Mosab ben Zobayr to 
make war.against Mokhtar. Abdallah, however, in imitation of the policy of 
the Oiiimiade princes, who confided the important governments of the empire 
to their sons, removed his brother Moasab from the command at Bassorah, and 
gave it to his son Haiiizah, whose administration constantly betrayed blunders 
and follies. 

The career of Mosab ben Zobayr, siirnamed Abu Abdallah, more com- 
monly Abu Isa, though short, was brilliant. He was justly accounted one 
of the handsomest and bravest amongst the Arabs. He married, at the 
same time, two wives, both of illustrious birth, Aysha, daughter of Talhab, 
and ISokaynah, daughter of Hoseyn and grand- daughter of All. The former, 
whose mother was Omm Kelthooin, daughter of Abu-bekr, was first married 
to her cousin Abdullah, grandson of Abu-bekr. She was the most beautiful 
woman of her time, and never veiled her face before any person whatever.^ 
Mosab one day reproaching her on this point, she replied : ‘‘ God having be- 
stowed upon me such beauty, I wish all mankind to be witnesses of it, in order 
that they may appreciate my superiority over them in this respect.” She was 
of rather impracticable temper, like all the women of Taym. Mosab was 
sometimes constrained to strike her. Complaining to his secretary, Ebn Abi- 
Ferwah, one day of his wife’s humour, he offered to reduce her to dutiful 
behaviour if his master would authorize him to act as he pleased. Mosab con- 
sented. The secretary went to Aysha one night, attended by two negroes, and 
demanded admission. “ What ! at this hour ?” exclaimed Aysha. “ Yes,” 
replied Ebn Abi-Ferwah, ** 1 must enter.” Upon being admitted, he com- 
manded the two negroes to dig a pit. The young female slave, who attended 
Aysha, inquiring what they were about to do, the secretary replied, ‘‘ 1 am 
charged with a disagreeable commission to 3 'our mistress ; the emir has com- 
manded me to bury her alive; he is the readiest of all men to commit murder.” 
Aysha, terrified, exclaimed, “ grant me a little time, till I can see Mosab.” 
The secretary said it was impossible ; at the same time telling the two slaves 
to dig-away. Aysha, finding the affair serious, began to weep, saying, “ Oh, 
Ebn Abi-Ferwah, you will then put me to death ?” He said that it was 
unavoidable; adding, ** my master is in such a rage, that he is out of his 
senses.” Aysha inquired the reason of it. “ Because,” he answered, ” 3 'ou 
invariably repel his caresses, and he therefore concludes you hate him, and 
have a regard for another ; and this suspicion maddens him.” She entreated 
him to intercede for her with his master, but he answered that he was afraid 
of being killed by him. Upon this Aysha and all her slaves burst into loud 
exclamations of grief. The secretary professed to be affected by their tears, and 
consented to risk his life. ” But what shall 1 say to my master?” he asked. 
” You may promise him,” cried the sobbing Aj'sha, “ that, for the future, 1 
will do nothing that can displease him.” Ebn Abi-Ferwah desired the slaves to 
suspend their work, and proceeding to Mosab, informed him of his success. 
He returned, made Aysha take ft solemn oath to observe her promise, and from 
that moment she gave Mosab no cause of complaint. 

» Tabriz! (Comm«nf. on the llainaaa) states that the Arabian women, when they were distingubhed 
for beauty, never veiled their faces. 
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An anecdote is related respecting Mosab’s beauty.* Being seated in the 
court of his house at Bassorab, a female^ passl%, stopped and looked at him 
attentively. Mosab asking why she stood there, she replied, my lamp is 
out, and seeing your brilliant face, I fancied I could light it there.”'t* 

The deficiencies of Hainzah becoming more and more apparent, one of his 
officers, whom he had threatened with the bastinado, wrote to Abdallah ben 
Zoba 3 ’r, that if he wished to retain Bassorah, he must remove his son, and 
re-appoint Mosab. Complaints had reached Abdallah from all sides against 
the administration of Hamzah, causing him to apprehend a rising of the people 
of Bassorah, and he was at length constrained to recal his son and restore 
Mosab to the government of Irak. 

When Hamzah, whose generosity, which is celebrated by the poets, as of 
the most prodigal character, returned to his father, the latter inquired what 
had become of the treasury ? Hamzah replied that he had distributed its con- 
tents amongst his partizans. Abdallah asked him sternly, whether the money 
belonged to him or to his father? He ordered his son immediately to be arrest- 
ed, loaded with chains, and confined in the prison of Arem. 

It was in the beginning of the year 67* that Mosab, then governor of Basso- 
rah, was visited by the personages from Kufah, already mentioned, who had 
quitted that cit}' precipitately to avoid the fury of Mokhtar. They assured him, 
if he would inarch thither, the people of the province would join him; but he 
declined unless he could depend upon the co-operation of Mohalleb ben Abi- 
Safrah, whom Abdallah, sensible of his talents, had shortly' before invested 
with the government of Ahwaz, Pars, and the adjoining provinces. Mosab 
sent to him Mohamed ben Ashath, who prevailed upon. Mohalleb to put him- 
self at the head of his army and march to Kufah. The people of this city 
sallied out, under Mokhtar, were defeated and driven in disorder within the 
walls. Mosab arrived at the same time at the head of his troops. Mokhtar 
prepared to sally forth, and repel his rival in person, but was assured by his 
spies that he could depend upon the attachment of no person in Kufah ; and 
whilst Mosab prosecuted the siege of the city, the inhabitants vented their 
imprecations against Mokhtar at the very ramparts of his palace. He had 
6,000 men ; want of provisions beginning to be felt, Mokhtar told them that 
death was unavoidable, and that they had better perish in battle. They 
offered to capitulate for him as well as themselves; he refused, and declared 
he knew how to die with arms in his hands. At break of day, after prayer, he 
washed his head and body, placed linen under his cuirass, and prepared to 
sally forth against the enemy. ** It is my turn to die to>day,*’ he observed to 
his companions in arms ; ** it will be ^^our’s to-morrow ; be assured that not 
one of you will be spared.” But this address failed to revive the courage of 
these timid and cowardly men. Mokhtar opened the gate, and rushed forth 
followed by nineteen persons, who soon fell, as well as himself, under the 
swords of the enemy. Mokhtar’s head w'as cut off, by order of Mosab, and 
stuck up at the gate of the mosque. The soldiers in the citadel surrendered 
at discretion ; they were bound and marched to a large open space in the 
centre of the city, where they were beheaded to the number of 6,000. Mosab 
felt inclined to pardon them ; but Mohamed ben Ashath protested against this 
lenity towards men guilty of such atrocities. 

*Marg.notetotheJtaU-alaf/rar. 

■f A parallel to this compliment may be found in the well-known address of a dustman to a certain 
English duchesi : ** allow me, madam, to lig^t my pipe at your eyes.” 
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One of the followers of Mokhtar escaped by his effrontery.^ Whilst being 
led to the fatal spot, he criecKto Mosab, ** what a frightful spectacle will it be 
when, at the day of the resurrection, I shall appear before yoiir handsome 
form and brilliant countenance, grasp hold of you and say to God, ‘ Lord, ask 
Mosab wherefore he took my life!’** Mosab ordered him to be liberated. 
“ Emir,*’ rejoined the soldier, “ add to the gift of life that of fortune.” Mosab 
presented him with 100,000 pieces of silver. ‘‘I call God and the emir to 
witness,” added the fellow, that half of this sum should belong to the poet 
Ebn Rokiah, who says : 

A star from heaven is Mosab ; his briglit face 

Dispels the gloom. His reign is clemency : 

Nor pride nor tyranny in him appears. 

The fear of God his every action rules. 

Prosperity attends such lioly fear.** 

Mosab burst out laughing. “ I see you deserve my kindness,” he said ; and 
kept the man near his person. 

After administering the oath of fidelity to Abdallah ben Zobayr to the people 
of Kufah and Sawad (Chaldea), he wrote to Ibrahim ben Malek Ashtar, who 
was at Mausel, at the head of his army, inviting him to submit, and promising 
to confer a vast government upon him. Ibrahim came, and acknowledged 
Abdallah ; but Mosab failed in his engagement, telling Ibrahim that when they 
had conquered Syria, he should have that government. 

Towards the close of G7, Mosab left Kufah to perform the pilgrimage. On 
arriving at Mecca, he visited Abdallah ben Omar, who saluted him coldly. 
Surprised at this indifference, he'requested to know the cause. Abdallah asked 
him how he could, without scruple,, put to death, in the month of Kamndan, 
6,000 Musulmans, who had surrendered in the hope of saving their lives ? 
Mosab replied that they were infidels. ‘‘ Wretched man,” sai<l Abdullah, 

“ had they been sheep which your father had bequeatlied to you, God would 
call you to account for their blood ; how much more, when they were sherifs 
of distinguished birth !” Mosab took leave immediately. He departed for 
Bassorah, still retaining the government of Irak, and appointed Ilareth to 
command in his name at Kufah. 

Regularly every year did Abdallah ben Zobayr perform the ceremonies of 
the pilgrimage at the head of his pnrtizans ; anti the year 68 (A.D. 687-8), 
offered to the astonished Meccans a spectacle unexampled since the origin of 
Islaniism.j' On the spot named Arafat were assembled four banners : that of 
Abdallah ben Zobayr and his adherents; that of the Ommiade khalif ; that of 
Mohamed ben Hanefiyah, and that of Nejdah ben Ainer, which the Kharejis 
had wrested from the Harawris : yet the presence of so many adverse parties 
produced not the slightest disturbance. 

The tragical death of Mokhtar was a terrible blow to the party of Mohamed 
ben Hanefiyah. Abdallah, availing himself of this circumstance, pressed him 
to submit, threatening, in case of refusal, to compel him by force of arms. 
Mohamed retreated towards Syria; but retracing his steps, he returned 
towards Mecca, and fixecl his residence at Shaab Abu-Taleb, or ‘ the Defile of 
Abu Taleb.’ Abdallah ordered him to quit the country. Mohamed, impre- 
cating curses on his rival, retired to Taycf. 

Abdallah had nominated Abdallah ben Abdalrahman to govern one of the 

« Zamakhshar], Rabi alabrar, f Makrlzi. F&sl. Tabari. 
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provinces of Yemen. This man appropriated to himself the wealth of the 
country, which he employed in gratuities, which gained him a high reputation 
for liberality. The Koraishes, in return for his presents, chaunted his praises 
and attended him in crowds. Ebn Zobayr, jealous of the popularity of this 
governor, removed him and appointed Ibrahim, the son of Saad ben Abi- 
Wakas, his successor. The latter wishing to settle accounts with Ben Abdalrah- 
man, he replied arrogantly, “ I have no accounts to settle with you ; we have 
nothing to do with each other and set off immediately for Mecca. The 
Koraishes attended him armed, their slaves burning incense before him, and in 
this manner he appeared at the mosque, and made the tour of the Kabah. 
With the same attendants, he presented himself before Ebn Zobsiyr, who, 
sensible of the impolicy of uselessly compromising his dignity, evinced no dis- 
satisfaction towards him, and suffered him to proceed quietly to his home. 

Abdallah ben Zobayr did not take sufficient pains to conciliate an illustrious 
personage, Abdallah ben Abbas, whose birth and high qualities secured to him 
the respect of all Miisulmans. Free from personal ambition, but sincerely 
devoted to the family of Ali, Ebn Abbas beheld in the son of Zobayr only an 
ambitious usurper, on whom success could confer no genuine rights. This 
feeling kept up an irritation between these two individuals, formed for mutual 
esteem, which manifested itself upon all occasions, either in public acts, 
unfriendly proceedings, or pointed sarcasms. In these disputes, Ebn Abbas 
retained that superiority which his wit and talents gave him over his adversary. 
Abu bekr ben Hojjah, an Arabian writer, relates a discussion between these 
two personages, concerning the respectability of their descent, in which Ebn 
Abbas placed Abdallah in a dilemma, which exposed him to the derision of his 
own wife. Masoudi and Makrizi relate instances of their mutual quarrels and 
sarcasms. Abdallah ben Abbas, nevertheless, recognized Ebn Zobayr as khalif, 
and honestly confessed, that he combined, in a more eminent degree than the 
Ommiadcs, the qualities which gave a title to supreme rank. When he saw, 
however, the rigour with which he treated the son of Ali, he went to Ebn 
Zobayr, reproached him bitterly, retracted his oath, and, quitting Mecca, 
retired to Tayef, where he died, A.H. 68, universally regretted by the Musul- 
mans. 

[To he concluded next month.'] 


COINCIDENCE OF THOUGHT IN SUCKLING AND A 
SANSCRIT POET. 

Most English readers are familiar with the pretty verse of Sir John Suckling : 
Tir adorning thcc with so much art, 

Is but a barb’rous skill; 

*Tis like the poisoning of a dart, 

Too apt before to kill. 

The identical thought appears in the following couplet, quoted by Mr. 
Ward (vol. ii. p. 402) from the Sanscrit, though without the author’s name : 

Tliinc eyes have completely eclipsed those of the deer; then why add kajala (a 
mineral pigment used to darken the lower eye-lid) ? Is it not enough that tliou destroy 
thy victim, unless thou do it with poisoned arrows ? 



( m-i ) 

REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD INDIAN OFFICER. 
No, II. 


Bob. By St. George* I was the first person that entered the breacli ; and had 1 not cfl'ccted it with 
resolution* I had bron slain if I had had a million of lives. 

Kd. Knmv. *Twas pity you had not ten, your own and a cat’s. But was it possible ? 

Bob, 1 assure you (upon my reputation) 'tls true, and yourself shall confess it. 

Dkn JoNsoi>r. 

When we next met at the hospitable table of our friend, ilie colonel, 
we found him not a little depressed ; and I began to be apprehensive that 
the state of his spirits would be inauspicious to the usual flow of 
his after-dinner narrations. The fact is, he had dined a day or two before 
with a member of council, at whose table he met two or three of those cox- 
combs, who glory in dissipating the enchantment of an Anglo- Asiatic adven- 
ture, by finding the cracks and flaws of a story, and hunting out petty dis- 
crepancies and trivial incongruities: like the critics, who turn up their noses 
at Shakspeare, when he disdains to be fettered with the sluil)l)y unities of 
time and place. These blockheads, it seems, were young civilians, fresh 
from the matter-of-fact land of their birth, whose minds a long residence in 
India had not yet enlarged to the dimensions of the various prodigies, whicli 
are of almost daily occurrence in that country. Accordingly, after the 
colonel had treated them with one of the most amusing incidents he could 
pick out from his wallet, which, I need not say, was always well stuffed 
with singular and awakening facts, they shrugged their shoulders, tossed 
their heads, and exliibited the most obtrusive symbols of that unpolished incre- 
dulity, which had justly given him so much offence. 

In the party assembled at the coloners tabic there chanced to be a barris- 
ter of the Supreme Court, a well-informed man and jmlished in his manners, 
who endeavoured, by giving a pleasing liirii to llic conversation, to bring our 
good friend back to his wonted track of narrative, from which the inij)crti- 
ncncc he had lately experienced had nearly turned him aside. It seems 
to me,'* said the barrister, “ the most unequivocal symptom of a narrow 
intellect, to throw discredit upon any specific occurrence, merely because it 
rises above the level of cvery-day experience ; nor is anything more pro- 
voking than the foolish exclamations, on such occasions — how improbable ! 
how incredible! as if ^ improbable ' and ^ incredible '"were convertible 
words; whereas that which seems improbable is not incredible, and that 
which seems incredible is by no means improbable. It is a mere logoma- 
cliy, considered apart from false associations. 

And do imagine, if you can, a mode of existence from which every 
thing improbable and incredible is excluded. What, in such a state of 
things, would become of the most active undying principle of our being, — 
curiosity ? Gone ; gasping for breath like the mouse in the philosopher’s 
air-pump, when the receiver' is exhausted. Figure to yourselves the dead, 
cheerless void, the torpid, exanimate stupidity of such a world ! The bare 
imagination of it comes over one with a sensation like that we experienced 
during the hot nights we have had lately; — an atmosphere so heavy, stag- 
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nant, and motionless^ that it seemed as if the winds of heaven had sighed 

away their last breath. 

I go further. Blot out what you call the incredible and the improbable 
from real history ; prune your ancient or modern records of every shoot and 
excrescence that strays beyond what you can easily believe or readily 
admit; what a miserable balance-sheet would the history of the world 
appear ! what a paltry sum of insignificant items, when all the dignity of 
its agents, all that is dramatic in its transitions, or stirring and ennobling 
in its lessons, is struck out ! I am not speaking of mere lables,'^ continued 
the barrister ; ‘‘ of roaring, rampant prodigies, — ^thc ^ quicqind Griecia 
mendax; nay, I will give you up Mount Athos and the fleet that sailed 
through it,— though I believe Herodotus to be most shamefully slandered 
in this respect : — but, in the name of authentic history, 1 ask, what is to 
become of the whole catalogue of daring adventurers, rank and file. 

From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede ; 
in a word, all the romance of Jiistory, which is the most credible part of it 
after sill — the Corinthian. capitals that crown it, the immortal friezes that 
stand out in such ex(|nisite relief from its surface ? 

And on the existing world, this most remorseless ostracism of incredi- 
ble facts would be still more deadening in its effects than on the retrospective. 
You must have a new language. Every sentence must be decimated of its 
epithets ; and as for the delightful gabble of the sex, when every adjective 
that glides from their lips is mulcted of its superlative, and every phrase 
implying intensity of feeling or thought is forbidden them — what a death- 
blow, T say, to that interesting gossip, which so well becomes them when 
they play the part of historians ; those graceful tendrils of imagery and 
fancy, that twine round our hearts as we listen to llieir narrations! One 
sickens at the thought. 

“ Dut I go still further, I assert that the region of fact, strict literal 
fact, is commensurate with that of romance. Their territories are so 
curiously indented into each other that it is scarcely practicable to discrimi- 
nate their exact boundaries. Examine the facts which constitute the daily 
questions that arise in courts of law. Facts that arc enough to make you 
turn pale with astonishment, and to keep you so for the rest of your natural 
life, revolve there in a ceaseless circle ; miracles are there solemnly attested 
beyond the reach of scepticism ; the wildest anomalies arc brought into 
juxta-position — the most jarring contradictions reconciled. A court of law 
is a stage, as it were, on which Fate herself is a mountebank, displaying 
all sorts of buifooricries to amuse, all sorts of juggling to perplex us; — a 
carnival of the strangest follies and the most incredible crimes. Are you 
conversant with that most amusing of all French books — the Causes 
C6lhhres 7 It is a collection of adjudged cases in the old provincial courts 
of France, carried by appeal to the provincial parliaments, sifted, analyzed, 
debated by minds trained to doubt, magnifying hairs into stone-walls, turn- 
ing over every thing, first on one side, then on the other, with the keen 
inquisition of a watchmaker examining the wheels of a chronometer. 
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And my own little experience in the Supreme Court of this presidency 
would be enough to furnish cases of so extraordinary a kind, involving deli- 
cate questions of testimony, — lliat testimony hanging together by so curious 
a contexture— so whimsical a joinery — ^you would suppose they had been 
strung together expressly for the Minerva press. Allow me to say, more- 
over, that nature is a more skilful artist than imagination. She pieces her 
work without scam or suture ; she never overreaches herself, as fiction is apt 
to do, by stretching her arm too far. All, in her operations, is striking 
without absurdity, miraculous without exaggeration. I would, therefore, 
exhort the puppies, who laugh at the colonel’s surprising adventures, merely 
because they transcend the circle of their own limited conceptions, to pon- 
der a little upon some matters of fact, that will give their credulity a much 
rougher exercise; yet, resting upon the assured testimony of living wit- 
nesses, and upon circumstances which cannot err. And perhaps you will 
permit me to mention one, the first that comes into my recollection. 

“ It was one of the earliest briefs I ever held,” said the barrister. 

The cause was tried before three clover judges, and it made each parti- 
cular hair of their heads so to bestir itself, as to endanger the balance of 
their law* wigs. Indeed, the junior judge had just arrived from Rngland 
with a new wig; but unfortunately it had feasted a convocalion of cock- 
roaches on the voyage, and there was a wide aperture on each side, through 
which his ears projected ; and it was amusing to observe them becoming 
every minute more and more erect as the details of the case increased in 
interest. 

James Murdoch and William Nichol, privates in the Madras Euro- 
pean regiment, were indicted for the murder of one Ilawhw, a scijeant in 
that regiment. The cantonments of Arcot, where tlie murder w'as com- 
mitted, consist, as the colonel well knows, of a lino of neat bungaloivs for 
the officers, at some distance from the barracks. Beyond the lines, and 
much behind the barracks, llicre are one or two lints, at a straggling space 
from each other, where arrack, toddy, and other poisons are licensed to 
be vended, the sum paid for the license going into some pocket ready to 
receive it, as a pcr(iuisite for winking at the abuse. One evening, a party 
had stolen out, after gun-fire, to one of the.se dens of drunkenness, kept by 
a man and woman, neither of them bearing the best of characters. Their 
names were Alexander and Mary Britton. Their three guests, Murdoch, 
Nichol, and Serjeant I Tawley, becoming by degrees maddened with a 
liquor remarkable for producing that effect without tho intermediate one of 
inebriation, a quarrel took place, according to the statement of Britton 
and his wife, between the two privates and the serjeant, and afterwards an 
affray, which terminated in bloodshed; Hawley having fallen, in conse- 
quence of severe blows given him by Murdoch and Nichol, one of whom 
mortally wounded him with a bayonet. 

Such a scene, though accompanied with the noisy wrangling which 
is the usual prelude to blows, was too dis'tant from the cantonments to 
attract observation. A sentinel, indeed, heard something like a shriek, 
but as the festivities of the place were generally drunken ones, noises above 
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the ordinary pitch were neither unusual nor appalling circumstances. The 
Serjeant was, of course, missed, and inquiries made for him in every 
direction. 

Before, however, any suspicions were directed to the hut, Britton 
and his wife appeared before the commanding ofilcer, to whom they made 
the following statement. They w'ere well acquainted with Hawley, who 
frequently came to their bouiiquey as well as with the two privates. All 
three came there on the preceding night, and after drinking rather freely, a 
violent dispute took place between Nichol and Hawley, arising from some 
jealous feelings entertained by the former as to certain attentions the serjeant 
was supposed to have paid his wife. Murdoch entered into the quarrel, 
having been aggrieved by some strokes of a rattan the serjeant had given 
him upon parade. In a short time after the commencement of the dispute, 
the two privates rushed upon Hawley, and Nichol, seizing a bayonet 
which had fallen on the ground in the scuflle, inflicted a mortal ivound upon 
the serjeant, who died immediately without a groan. 

Being asked, why they made no eflTort to separate them during the 
struggle, or to give the alarm at the barracks, they declared they had made 
the strongest efforts with that intent, but that the two men being muscular 
and strong, and they themselves in a weak state of health, they were 
easily overpowered, and were subsequently afraid to leave the hut, inas- 
much as Nichol, having armed himself with a horse-pistol loaded with 
slugs, which hung up in the hut as a protection from the Lootics (a wan- 
dering tribe, some of whom constantly hovered about Arcot and the adjacent 
places), threatened them with instant death if they attempted to stir, and, 
moreover, forced them by intimidation to assist Murdoch in removing the 
body of the deceased to a small enclosure at the back of the hut, where 
they found a piece of tent-cloth, with which they covered it. They then 
went aw ay, with the most horrid imprecations, and menacing them with 
immediate destruction if they dared to leave the hut ; telling them also 
they would return in a short time to bury the body. On this information, 
Murdoch and Nichol were ordered to the guard-room, and the comman- 
dant, w'ith the magistrate of the district, who happened to be then on a visit 
w^ithin the cantonment, proceeded back to the hut with the man and his 
wife. 

On entering it, they observed blood upon the floor, but much of it 
appeared to have been absorbed during the night ; and proceeding to the 
back of the hut, where the witnesses described the body to have been left 
beneath a covering of tent-cloth, they lifted up the cloth but the body was 
not under it. They looked minutely about the premises, but could not dis- 
cover it. The cloth, indeed, was bloody in many places ; but the surgeon, 
who took a part in the investigation, expressed surprise that there was no 
appearance of coagulated blood, which usually follows from a stab inflicted 
by a sharp instrument. But the most striking circumstance was the absence 
of the body itself. The witnesses testified surprise at this incident. Only 
« one mode of accounting for it presented itself — ^that of the deceased having 
been carried off by the Lootics, for the sake of his dress or any valuable 
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article he might have upon his person ; and this was tlie more probable, as 
the Serjeant had a gold watch in his pocket at the time of the scuille, and 
nothing of the kind had been found upon either of the prisoners. Being 
asked, why they did not secure his watch after his death, they replied 
that, in their alarm and distraction, they had not taken the precaution. In 
answer to a question, why they gave information at so late an hour, they 
said they were afraid of being killed by the prisoners, and dared not leave 
the place till eight o*cIock the next morning. 

There were some singular things observable in their statements, but 
they adhered to them, at least in their general outline, with little or no varia- 
tion. On the other hand, from the first to the last, Murdoch and Nichol 
denied the crime imputed to them. They acknowledged, indeed, that feel- 
ing anxious to get the serjeant out of the hut, knowing lie had valuable 
property on his person, a gold watch in his fob, and a bag of 1 00 pagodas 
concealed in his dress, of which he had boasted in the course of the evening, 
they endeavoured to pull him forcibly away; but, having obstinately resisted 
for some time, he sunk down at last in a drunken stupor, in which state 
they left him to the care of the man and woman. They supposed it to 
have been about ten o’clock w hen they left the hut and returned to the 
barracks. 

It was a nice point : — for, the corpus delicti not being proved, it did 
not unequivocally appear that a murder had been committed. This defect, 
however, was supplied by the positive assertion of Britton and his wdfc, 
that they had seen the serjeant die, and that wdicn the body was removed 
life was quite extinct. The hypothesis, therefore, of its abstraction by the 
Looties, was acquiesced in, as being the least improbable. 

The death of the serjeant, by the hands of Nichol and Murdoch, 
being thus sworn to, the prisoners were sent under a guard to Madras, to 
take their trial before the Supremo Court. They arrived there tw^o days 
only before the sessions ; but, prior to their final commitment to the gaol, they 
were confined, under the same guard which had brought them to the presi- 
dency, in a small arched room, beneath the raniparts of Fort St. George, 
which was occasionally used as a Company’s godowm. A strongly-barred 
window tow^ards tho sea was the only opening by which it w'as vcatilated. 
The nights being sultry, the prisoners placed themselves as near the w'indow 
as they could. Hence, in addition to the guard at the door opening into 
the fort-square, another had been stationed under the window looking to 
the sea. The sentinel, who did duty there, paced backw'ards and forwards 
on a kind of terrace formed by the stones piled up as a breakwater, to pro- 
tect the fort from the incursions of the sea, which for many years had 
gained considerably upon it. 

“ It was about the hour of midnight; the same corporal who had brought 
the prisoners to Madras was on duty below the window of the room in 
which the prisoners were conlined. He was nearly twenty feet bcncatli 
that window. The moon shone bright, but mistily. The corporal was 
much respected by his officers for steadiness and sobriety, and his courage 
had been tried on too many occasions to be questioned. Well;— about 
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twelve o’clock — ^indeed, St. Mary’s clock had not quite finished striking ; it 
was an old weather-beaten storm-cradled clocks and always took time to tell 
its story ; in this instance, it struck at longer intervals than usual, for I 
myself slept only three or four yards from it that night ; — but the clock had 
not quite finished, when Corporal Hutchinson distinctly perceived a darkish 
body of vapour, which gradually increased in size, advancing through the 
surf. Suddenly, the vapour disappeared, and within two muskets’ length 
marched Serjeant Hawley, in the regimentals, — ^redwith yellow facings,— 
of the Madras European regiment. His head was bandaged, and the 
cloth which bound it bloody ; it was apparently yet bleeding. The serjeant 
slowly advanced towards the centinel. 

** The corporal (as he told the story) felt at first a little nervous, it being 
a thing he had been never used to ; but, knowing that no evil spirit could 
harm a good Christian, he tried to recollect the Lord’s Prayer, but failing 
in that, succeeded in repeating a part of the Creed, when the serjeant came 
still closer to him, and told him not to be alarmed. 

** *• And can it be you, Serjeant Hawley ? ’ demanded the corporal. 

^ The same,’ answered the serjeant. ^ I belonged to your own 
company, CSeorgc Hutchinson.’ 

“ ‘ You did so,’ said the otlier. * But what brings you back from the 
dead ? And did these poor lads murder you ?’ , 

** ‘ That’s the business Ilam come about,’ said the serjeant. ‘ The lads 
are as innocent as babes unborn. The man and wonjan belonging to the 
hut murdered me half an hour after the poor fellows had gone home to tlicir 
barracks. They then robbed me of my watch, and hid it in the winch- 
pillow of their cot, where I have no doubt it is now. They could not get 
at my pagodas, which were quilted in my cape ; so I nabbed them there,' 
said he, with the same knowing wink (according to the corporal’s story) he 
used to make when he was living. 

^ But arc you come from the dead ?’ asked the corporal. 

“ ^ Ask me no questions about that, George Hutchinson,* rejoined the 
serjeant. ‘ Only mind this, — that Jem Murdoch and Bill Nichol arc inno- 
cent. Lose no time, and get the saddle put upon the right horse.’ So 
saying, Serjeant Hawley marched slowly away towards the beach. A 
black vapour again rose over the surf, but lie was visible no longer. 

** * This is a pretty kettle of fish,’ said the corporal ; but although the 
two prisoners were at the window’, and perhaps saw and Jieard all that 
passed, he knew his duty when on guard too well to exchange a w’ord with 
either of tliem. Nor did he mention a syllable of what had happened till he 
reported it to the town-major the following morning. 

‘ How strange!’ said the town-major. 

^ It’s quite true, for all that,' said Corporal Hutchinson. 

^ But why,’ said the town-major, ^ why did you not detain him as a 
deserter ?’ 

** * Detain a ghost for deserting !’ exclaimed the corporal. * No, that 
can never be. It can’t be so in the Articles of War, your honour.’ 

it was of no use debating the point %vith the corporal, who, backed 
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by the Articles of War, would not flinch from his argument. It is quite 
clear, then, thought the town-major, that the fellow, perhaps half asleep 
and half awake, saw and heard something that seemed to bear the scui- 
blance of the serjeant. Satisfied with his own hypothesis, the town-major 
thought no more about the matter. 

Early on the same morning, the prisoners were visited by a soldier, 
who carried them their breakfasts. He found them in tlie greatest conster- 
nation, and they positively assured him they had seen Ilawlcy that night 
distinctly, and- heard him conversing with the corporal, though by reason 
of the height of the window above the terrace, and the roaring of the surf, 
they could hear only the sound of voices, but could not distinguish what they 
talked about. The same story they rej)eated to the magistrates, by whom 
they were committed for trial ; to the constable who conducted them to the 
prison in the Black Town ; and to the gaoler, old Tom Eglan, when they 
arrived there. In the meanwhile, the bill of indictment was sent before the 
grand jury, and, on the oaths of Britton and his wife, returned ^ a true 
bill those witnesses having adhered steadily to their original statement. 

The matter w'as much discussed, and, though the ghost-story was but 
slightly credited, some degree of sympathy began to be felt for the pri- 
soners, especially as the man and woman were persons of notoriously bad 
characters. A small subscription having been set on foot to enable them to 
employ counsel, an attorney was sent into the prison to take down the heads 
of their defence. The men told him the same story they had told all along; 
— ^that observing Serjeant Ilawlcy to be in a stupilied state from drinking, 
and knowing he had property about him, they endeavoured to get him 
home; but finding him intractable, had left him in the care of Britton and his 
wife. They further assured him, with a solemnity of manner attesting at 
least the sincerity of their belief, that they had seen the serjeant with his 
head bandaged, but in other respects looking as usual ; that they had neither 
seen nor conversed with Corporal Hutchinson on the subject, and that the 
reason of their watching so late at the window was the extreme closeness of 
the apartment in which they were shut up, and the musquitocs which pre- 
vented them from sleeping. 

** ^ I’ll sec the cprporal myself,* said the attorney, who was young in the 
profession, and starving for want of business. * 1 may liammcr a gooil 

defence out of this, and I’ll retain , who is a shrewd fellow at 

cross-examination.’ But I must suppress the compliment,” said the bar- 
rister, " which he was pleased to pay your humble servant, and proceed 
with my story. 

In a short time the corporal was closetted with the attorney at his 
oflicc. Hutchinson repeated the statement he had made to the town-major, 
but with one accessory circumstance, which he had then omitted. It was 
this : that when the serj cant’s ghost first spoke to him, the corporal thought 
it smelt a little of brandy, as if it had just taken a dram. It did not, how- 
ever, seem probable enough to be mentioned to the town-major, but he had 
since called it to mind, and the longer he thought about it the more he was 
JlsiaLJow\N.S,Voh.9.1iio.35, 2 E ‘ 
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convinced that his senses had not deceived biro. The attorney came to one 
of these conclusions; cither that the serjeant was still livinf^, which was 
fortified by the smell which the corporal had perceived whilst he conversed 
with his ghost ; or that, if murdered, he had been murdered by Britton and 
his wife, and that the corporal and the prisoners had been egregiously duped 
by their imaginations in regard to his ro-appearance. ‘ Y et,' said the 
attorney ,* the watch in the winch-pillow ! At any rate, it will bo a case of 
robbery against the man and woman, even if the serjeant turns up, sufficient 
to discredit their evidence against these poor fellows. So, don’t let us 
forget the watch.’ 

And he did not forget it; for he sent off instantly relays of bearers to 
each of the three choultries between Madras and Arcot; and, having 
instructed me to move the court to put off the trial till the last day of the 
sessions, proceeded with the greatest expedition to that station, where he 
arrived late in the evening. Pearly the next morning, the magistrate with 
his peons attended him to the hut, the door of which they burst open. The 
ivinch-pillow was searched , — and the watch found ! ^ The ghost’s word 

for a thousand pounds !’ exclaimed the attorney ; and having taken the pre- 
caution to subpoena the magistrate, he returned to the presidency. 

‘‘ It was a singular case, and the defence was equally singular. It was 
threefold first, that the prisoners had not committed the murder ; secondly, 
that it was committed by Britton and his wife ; thirdly, that no murder had 
been committed at all, the serjeant being still living. In the meanwhile, 
the minutest search was made for Hawley, — in the Black Town, Vepery, 
Chepauk, and every suburban liole and corner around Madras. Constables 
and peons dragged every punch -house; nay, the ships lying in the roads 
were searched, with the excopfion of II.M. ship Bellerophony which fired a 
swivel at Tom Plglan’s parly, headed by himself, just as they were under 
her quarter, and prepiaring to go on board. ‘ Let Bill Ruffian alone,' 
said Tom, and wisely hauled oif. 

In spite, however, of these percjuisitions, Serjeant Hawley was not to 
be found ; and the prisoneis were put on their trial. I took care that the two 
witnesses for the (how u should be examined apart from each other. Brit- 
ton, accordingly, was first sworn. In substance, he repeated what he had 
already sworn in his depositions. But though the cross-examination did 
not shake the main parts of his evidence, he became dreadfully agitated, 
pale*^ as death itself, and the sweat ran profusely down his face. At the 
end of it he fell down, and was carried out of court in a state of mental 
agony and bodily exhaustion. All this, however, was so irreconcilable 
with the manner of a witness speaking the truth, that no one could give his 
testimony the least credit ; nay many, and I was of the number, jumped 
into an opposite extreme, and believed that he himself had either committed 
the murder or was privy to its perpetration. A confused murmur ran 
through the court-house when I lie woinau appeared. But it is impossible 
to describe the sensation which pervaded bench, jurors, bar, and auditory, 
when, her hair floating in the wildest disorder over her face, which was 
lighted up. with an expression that thrilled every heart with horror, the old 
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nybiJ, in a voice between a scream and a groan, cried out, * I saw him I 
I saw him ! his wounds bleeding afresh as soon as he came up to me ! 
Yes, with these eyes I saw him! The prisoners are innocent!’ What- 
ever this might mean, the judges stopped the proceeding, and the two lads 
were acquitted. 

“ There was, however, another debt due to justice. The man and 
woman were conducted before two magistrates in the grand jury -room. 
They confessed the murder, and declared they had first stunned and after- 
wards stabbed their victim ; that they had heard him boast of having money 
concealed about his person, but, from the hurry and confusion of the scene 
and the perturbation of their feelings, it had eluded their search ; but they 
took his watch, which tliey hid in the winch-pillow of their bed, and 
dragged the l>ody to the back of the hut, where they wrapped it up in a 
tent-cloth. In a short time a bill of indictment was prepared, and found 
by the grand jury. The next morning saw them arraigned at the bar: a 
memorable alternation almost without a precedent in the records of criminal 
jurisprudence ! To the indictment they j)loadcd guilty. Their confes- 
sions, signed by tlie magistrates, were read. They received sentence of 
death, and the following <lay was appointed for their execution. 

The confessions that led to their conviction were tlui fruit of those 
compunctious visiiings of nature, to which the most depraved arc some- 
times accessible. In this instance, they had been wrought to a full 
di.sc]osure of their guilt, by a delusion akin to that whicli had been ex- 
perienced by the corporal and the two soldiers — the phantasm that had 
cheated their senses under tlie guise of the deceased serjeant. For on the 
same niglil, when it was seen by Hutchinson and the prisoners, and nearly 
about the same iiour, it was seen also by the wretched culprits. It shook 
its bloody head at them, and pointed to a ghastly \vound in its breast. 
They had been walking on the beach near the Black Town, when the 
apparition advanced through the surf towards tlicm, and after the dreadful 
and appalling gestures just described, vanished i'roni their sight. Affrighted 
consciences might adequately account'for such a [diefiomenon. Something, 
however, much more inexplicable took |)lace afterwards. 

Never was so dense a multitude assembled to witne.ss the awful consum- 
mation of the law. Never was less commiseration felt for its unhappy victims 
than for tlicse porson.s, who had conspired to sacrifice two innocent meu in 
the prime of life by an infamous complication of perjury and murder. Even 
that caste of the native population, who shrink with horror from the infliction 
of death upon the meanest reptile that cra^vls the earth, acknowledged its 
moral rightfulncss in a case of such singular atrocity. The criminals had 
now ascended the scaffold, and while they were muttering a few inarticulate 
prayers for J^ivine mercy, and the chockly, who performs the degrading 
duty of executioner, was adjusting the cords to their necks — just at that 
moment, there arose a hollow murmur like the roar of winds pent up in 
rocks, and — side by side with the hangman — stood Serjeant Hawley, 
exactly as he appeared to the corporal, in regimentals red with yellow 
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facings ! The apparition^ if apparition it was, drew a shriek of agony 
from the condemned wretches. In an instant the drop fell ; they died with.- 
out a struggle ; but the serjeant disappeared, no one can tell Kow or 
where, and was never heard of from that moment. Y et he was seen on 
the scaffold by thousands, and by five and twenty at least of his comrades, 
who bore the most positive attestation to the fact. The executioner saw 
him also, but, busied in the sad duties of his office, marked not how ho 
came or whither he vanished. 

For my own part,*' said the barrister, “ I was never satisfied with 
that case. The serjeant's death was not proved satisfactorily to my mind ; 
but certain it is that he eluded every effort to discover him. 

A variety of theories were afloat. I had mine. The watch found in 
the place which the ghost had indicated ; the disappearance of the body 
from the garden behind the hut where the murderers had left it ; above all, 
the brandy, of which the serjeant was redolent when he ^ revisited the 
glimpses of the moon,' during the corporal's guard, lent some confirmation 
to the surmise generally current, that it was the identical Serjeant Hawley 
himself, who had been corporally visible on each of these occasions. Nor 
were there wanting some who believed that the serjeant, stunned not killed 
by his supposed assassins, took to his heels, glad of the opportunity to 
desert, and having skulked to Madras, buried himself in the recesses of 
the Black Town for a time, and having in the early part of his life served 
in several ships of war, entered himself as an able-bodied seaman on 
board the BeUeroplion^ whose stern swivel fired, it may be remembered, so 
uncourteous a salute to Tom Eglan's party. But how he could appear in 
those memorable avalars, or pay such mysterious visits on shore, is a ques- 
tion that lias baffled all conjecture. It has been suspected that what the 
corporal took for a vapour, hovering over the surf, was a masulah-boat, in 
which he left the ship. Here, however, conjecture must pause. The 
problem was never solved, and 1 confess that 1 am not CSdipus enough to 
unravel it." 

Here the barrister concluded. It* had the effect for which he intended it. 
The cold reserves of our good friend the colonel were instantly thaAved, if 
1 may use the phrase. Its ad — d odd story," he said, but I can beat 

it. A circumstance happened Avhcii 1 was at the siege But the 

co| 4 ^ncrs story must be given in a future number. 
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AN HISTOmCAL SKETCH OF THE REIGN OF THE 

, EMFEROR KHEEN LUNG. 

{Concluded from jt. 157.) 

This revolt of the Mohammedans was soon followed by another, which, 
:although it did not take place within the frontiers of the empire itself, became 
nevertheless the cause of a war to the Chinese government. Ever since Thsin 
•she hwang te had subjected Tonkin and Cochin China to obedience to his 
laws, the emperors of China had regarded these two kingdoms as Refs de- 
pendant on their empire. In 1413, the last king of the Tran family went to 
war with China, and was made prisoner by the imperial troops. Whilst he 
was being carried oil^ he threw himself into a river. Tonkin was then for ten 
years under the immediate control of China. In 1418, one of the descend- 
ants of the Le family, which had reigned in that country from 1010 till 1226, 
collected troops in order to attack the Chinese. After a ten years’ war, he 
expelled them, and restored his family to the throne. His successors reigned 
uninterruptedly till 15;27, when a revolution drove them from the throne; 
which they, however, re-ascended in 1.533, and retained till 1786. Kanhhung 
(called by the Chinese Le weijuy\ the last king but one of their dynasty, in- 
vaded Cochin China in 1774, under the pretext of liberating the king of that 
country from the guardianship of the Chuay or regent. Yet, although the 
latter was given up to him, the Tonkin army kept still advancing in the coun- 
try, till it arrived in the province of the court. The King of Cochin China, 
who was himself an usurper, wished to collect an arm}', but had no one to 
whom he could give the command of it ; his generals quarrelled among them- 
selves, his troops were beaten, and he himself was compelled to retire into the 
southern provinces. In the mean time, a man of low origin, named Nhaky 
under pretence of wishing to restore the legitimate king of Cochin China, col- 
lected a band which became daily more numerous. The people, deceived by 
his promises, and thinking that he was defending the interest of the legitimate 
prince. Rocked to his standard. Nhak, in a short time, collected an army, 
stopped the Tonkine&i^, and seized upon a great portion of the country. The 
troops of this rebel were known under the name of Tde son^ i. c. * western 
mountaineers,’ from their chief having sallied forth from the mountains which 
border upon the country in the west. From that time, the whole of Cochin 
China become a vast scene of civil war. Kanh hung died in 1786, and was 
followed by his son Chieu Ihongy called by the Chinese Le wei ke. In the 
same year, the Tuc son, who had got possession of the western part of Cochin 
China, entered Tonkin, ravaged that country, and compelled all men capable 
of bearing arms to join their army. Thus they traversed the kingdom with 
astonishing rapidity, and arrived before the royal city. The perpetual regent 
of the kingdom, abandoned by his troops, took flight and killed himself. The 
unhappy country remained for more than two years plunged in anarchy; the 
young king fled in 1788 into the Chine.se province of Kwang sc, and sued for 
the emperor’s protection. Khecn lung, touched by the fate of this young 
prince, gave orders to Sun szec e, governor-general of the provinces of Kwang 
se and Kwang tung, and Woota kin, commander of the troops of Yun nan, 
to advance to Le chhing, the frontier-town of China, where the king of Ton- 
kin had taken refuge. Sun szee e, who had little military reputation, took the 
command by order of the emperor, who enjoined him to restore the prince 
and princess back to their country, to destroy the rebels, and send theirchief to 
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Peking. The latter, however, was already with his forces in sight of Le chhing, 
and the two armies were only separated by a small rivulet. The Chinese at- 
tacked and routed the rebel chief ; but Sun szee e allowed himself to be duped 
by a treacherous proposal of his opponent for an arrangement. The rebels 
offered to acknowledge the legitimate prince, and to pay a tribute to China. 
But Sun szee e had scarcely dismissed the greater part of his troops, when he 
was unexpectedly attacked during a fete, given on the occasion of the king of 
Tonkin’s return to his states. The rebels, on a sudden, burst from their 
hiding-place, and fell with fury on 12,000 defenceless Chinese, who assisted at 
the festival ; and made such dreadful havoc amongst them, that not more than 
thirty, with the gcncral-in-chief, succeeded in escaping. Kheen lung, who in 
this campaign had lost four great Mandarins and thirty other officers, did not 
think it prudent to make a scond attempt to subdue Tonkin ; and the Tae son 
were left for thirteen years to commit their ravages in Cochin China and 
Tonkin. It was not till the year 1802, that a descendant of the legitimate 
king of Cochin China succeeded in subduing them, and in remounting the 
throne of his ancestors. Since that time. Tonkin has become one of the 
provinces of that kingdom, and the successor of Kheen lung acknowledged 
the king, in 1804, as the legitimate ruler of the two countries. 

Kheen lung ought, perhaps, to have sent assistance to the king of Tonkin, 
when in 1786 the Tae son made their first irruption in that country. But it 
seems that he was prevented from doing so hy two powerful motives ; the 
first was a great famine, which in that year desolated the empire, and especially 
the provinces of Keang nan. Ho nan, and Shan tung ; and the second arose 
from the troubles which then broke out in the island of Formosa. The em- 
peror, in order to give occupation to those whom general want might drive 
to excesses, on the representation of the tribunal of public works, ordered 
them to be employed in the repairs of the great canal in Shan tung. He also 
acceded to the request of the governor of Ho nan, who proposed to have the 
river Koo loo, which runs through the department of Khae fung foo, the 
capital of this province, rendered navigable. Public works of a similar kind 
were also undertaken in the other provinces most exposed to the scourge of 
famine. ^ 

The revolt in the island of Formosa had its origin in the following manner. 
In the district of Ta le c, which belongs to the jurisdiction of Cliung hwa 
been, lived a rich individual named Lin shwang wen, who was a member of 
the secret society called Thecn tc hwuyy or ‘ union of heaven and earth,’ 
which is chiefly spread about Fuh keCn and Kwang tung, and the machinations 
of which arc directed against the reigning dynasty. Lin shwang wen had been 
cultivating some fallow land, without having made any declaration respecting 
it. The mandarin of the district had him arrested, and asked him the reason 
of this neglect. The cultivator replied that he had no intention to defraud 
the revenue, but wished to wait, before he made his declaration, till the 
ground was actually broken. This explanation did not satisfy the officer, who 
was desirous of making some money by the affair, and said that he had been 
guilty of a great crime, for which he deserved punishment ; but that he would 
allow him to redeem himself by paying 20,0€() ounces of silver. After much 
disputing, he reduced the sum to 8,000 ounces, but declared that if it were not 
paid he should send him to prison. Lin shwang wen, however, still refusing, 
he fulfilled his threat ; but the people rose, killed the mandarin, and liberated 
the prisoner. Upon this, the general-in-chicf of the troops of Fiih ke^n 
crossed over to the island, and without distinguishing the innocent from the 
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guilty, killed all who came in his way. This cruel ry exasperated the people 
to such a degree, that they revolted, and massacred the Chinese troops. 
The general was then alarmed, and hastened back to Fiih kern, whilst the 
rebels seized upon the capital Thac wan foo, where they had previously killed 
the governor. They also took the cities of Chrih lo hei*n and Fung shan hern, 
and placed themselves under the command of Lin shwang wen. The rebels 
raised a new standard, and left oft' shaving their heads, allowing their hair to 
grow as it was the custom under the preceding dynasty, and banishing the 
plaited tress which the Mandshoos had forced the Chinese to wear. Many 
Chinese soldiers went over to them ; for, on making prisoners, they put the 
Mandshoos to death, but induced the Chinese to make common cause with 
them. They also coined a different sort of money. 

During the whole of 17^7) the rebels almost constantly beat the Mandshoos, 
who, at this period, had already lost 20,000 men and eighty superior officers in 
the island. The reinforcements sent from Canton and Wen chew foo were 
also repulsed, after an obstinate combat, which lasted for five days. At last, 
the military governor of Shen se. Full khang ngan, brother-in-law of the em- 
peror, took the chief command of the troops destined against Formosa. He ar- 
rived at Hea men, or £muy, with a considerable staff) and a numerous army well 
supplied with provisions and ammunition. The war was prosecuted with great 
acrimony on both sides. The provinces of Kwang se, Kwang tiing, and Keang 
se, were compelled to furnisli, besides troops, ;10,000 ounces of silver, as a 
war-tax. The Mandshoo general did not, however, succeed in subduing the 
rebellion till the year 17B8. Indeed, China never sustained a more expensive 
and less honourable war; it lost, at least, 100,000 men, by disease or the 
sword; the expenditure amounted to more than half a million sterling. Ac- 
cording to the report sent by the general to the emperor, Lin shwang wen was 
taken and cut to pieces ; but according to other secret accounts, he escaped, 
and the person who suffered was another native of Formosa, who bore the 
same name. 

During these wars, however, Kheen lung neglected nothing relating to the 
civil government of the empire. So early as 17*^3, he had prepared a new and 
enlarged edition of the lltouy teeny or universal code, to contain the laws, 
customs, usages, and every thing in general prescribed for the observation 
of the people under the present dynasty, including, likewise, all the edicts, 
ordinances, and decrees, issued on special emergencies to the tribunals 
and officers of the different orders, for their guidance in administration. 
During the long reign. of Kheen lupg, the number of documents which were to 
be incorporated in this collection had been considerably increased ; he there- 
fore ordered, in 1786, a new and revised edition of this code. 

The year 1788 might have been fatal to the emperor. According to his cus- 
tom, he had gone to Jlh ho, where he spent the hottest summer months. 
Having celebrated his Wan shew, or birth-day, he placed himself at the head 
of a select body of his Mandshoo troops, in order to repair to Mooran, a 
country farther north, where tigers, stags, and other wild animals are hunted. 
The season happened to be very rainy when he began his journey ; the roads 
were bad ; the rivers and torrents from the neighbouring mountains, swelled by 
the rain, had converted the country into a large lake. The emperor preceded 
his retinue, when all at once the inundation became general ; he reached with 
difficulty a small eminence, where, with a few persons of his suite, he was 
compelled to remain a whole day without food, and narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion. A great number of persons, who had followed the party, perished by this 
disaster. The prince had received at Jlh ho the ambassadors of the kingdom 
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of Met^n or Ava, who came to implore his succour for their master^ who waa 
oppressed by rebels. The emperor treated them with great civility, but, pro- 
bably recollecting the great overthrow his troops experienced in their country, 
did not accede to their application. 

Ever since the abolition of royalty in Tibet, that country had been governed 
by the DalaV Lama, the Banshin Lama, and the Chinese military authorities 
stationed there. Nothing had occurred to disturb the repose of this vast 
country, when Dandzin Baniljoor, one of the chiefs subjected to the Banshin 
Lama of Jashi Loombo, who had committed various crimes, fled into Nepaul, 
and placed himself under the protection of Ratna Bahtoor, a Gorkha prince, 
who then reigned over that country, and whom he persuaded to invade Far- 
ther Tibet. The Gorkhas actually entered that country, took possession of 
Jashi Loombo, and carried off the golden tiles which covered the convent, 
together with all the costly vessels they found there. In 17^8, the Banshin 
Lama and Dalai Lama despatched a messenger to the emperor, in order to in- 
form him of this event, and solicit him to send them troops to protect them 
from a repetition of these visits. At first, Khren lung, considering the very 
great distance of the country, showed but little inclination to send troops 
there, and charged the commanders of those who wxre already in Tibet, to 
protect the frontiers of that country against all foreign aggression. At the 
same time he despatched political agents to treat with the Gorkhas and restore 
peace. When he, however, found that their attack had been of a very aggra- 
vating kind and was likely to lead to others, he ordered the formation of se- 
veral corps, the command of which he entrusted toFtth khangngan, who had 
suppressed the rebellion in Formosa. This general set out in the beginning of 
1782 from the vicinity of lake Khookhoo nohr, traversed the whole of Tibet, 
and arrived at Nealma, a frontier-town, called Lee Koota by the Nepaulcse. 
He had an excellent army of 70,000 men, Chinese and Mandshoos ; and in 
order to free himself from the incumbrance of undisciplined troops, he dis- 
missed all the Tibetans. He beat the Gorkhas in Qvery encounter, and ad- 
vanced as far as Naskotc, within twenty-six miles of Katmandoo, and within 
sixty of the British territory, in the presidency of Bengal. In consequence 
of these repeated defeats, the Nepaulese were obliged to come to terms, and 
acknowledge themselves tributaries of China, besides being compelled to 
restore all the booty they had made in Tibet. Ratna Bahtoor, moreover, de- 
livered up the body of Dandzin Bandjoor to the Chinese general, and sent the 
emperor several elephants with their trappings, some beautiful horses, a band 
of musicians, and a great variety of productions of his country. 

Two years after this peace, a very singular event took place in the northern 
provinces of China. An impostor from Chinese Turkistan, or Little Bukharia, 
in ] 783, with a numerous train, entered Mongolia, for the purpose of passing 
from thence into the Mandshoo country, where he intended to excite a rebel- 
lion. He pretended to be nearly related to the emperor, and had prepared a 
number of documents to support his deception. Khc^en lung, therefore, fear- 
ing to excite the discontent of the people by the execution of this rebel at 
Peking, allowed him to pass repeatedly through different provinces of his 
empire, in order to destroy him on the outside of the great wall. Sung ta jin, 
known in Europe from his having received the embassy of Lord Macartney, 
was then the amban, or director, in Oorga, the principal place in the country 
of the Khalkha Mongols. As a member of the privy council, he was aware 
of the emperor’s design, and resolved to execute it. When the impostor ar- 
rived at Oorga, be went out to meet him, and received him with all the cere- 
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monies due to n person of elevated rank. The next day, he examined him 
very respectfully, and when he had satisfied himself that he was a cheat, he 
caused him to be beheaded. A Lama, a cunning and enterprizing man, who 
had been his instigator, was punished in the same manner. Kheen lung was 
much pleased at being so promptly delivered of two such dangerous enemies. 

This aged monarch had, moreover, the satisfaction of receiving, at the close 
of his reign, the embassy of a nation, which had never sent one to China before, 
lie must have been the more delighted at this event, as the military and com- 
mercial reputation of the English had, at this time, spread over all Southern 
Asia. Lord Macartney arrived at Peking in August 1793, and followed the 
emperor to Jth ho, where he obtained an audience of ceremony. Sir George 
Staunton’s narrative of this embassy being in every body’s hands, it is unne- 
cessary to dilate upon it. If this mission to the court of China had for its 
ol)ject to give a high opinion of the power and civilization of an European peo- 
ple, it undoubtedly attained this end; but if the intention of this expedition 
was to procure for British commerce with China a greater extension, and 
a more cilcctual protection on the part of the Chinese government, its result 
has by no means been such as might have been expected. The Chinese are not 
accustomed to enter into iiegociations with foreign ambassadors; they only 
consider them in the light of people sent by their master to compliment the 
emperor, to bring him presents, called by them tribute, and to renew the as- 
surance of his submission to the supremacy of the celestial empire. 

The Dutch embassy, which arrived after the English, was far less graciously 
received, because it was less splendid, and because, perhaps, the persons at 
the head of it did not display the same dignified deportment us Lord Macart« 
ney and those immediately under hiin. 

The tranquillity of the last years of the reign of Khrcn lung was disturbed 
by the revolt of the Meaou Uze^ or mountaineers dwelling in Kwei chew, on 
the borders of the provinces of Szee chhwan and lloo nan. It broke out in 
March 1/95, owing to some unknown cause; but probably in consequence 
of the severity of the governor of the province, who had put to death several 
of their chiefs. At first, their luimlier was computed at about 60,000 men, but 
they were soon strengthened by the accession of a great many Chinese, whom 
either they compelled to inarch with them, or who joined them of their own 
accord. The troops of the three provinces just named, reinforced by several 
other corps, proceeded against them. Nevertheless, they could not subdue 
these fierce mountaineers, but were repulsed in most of their attacks with 
great loss. This revolt lasted till 1797, when the successor of Kheen lung, 
seeing that he could not conquer them by force of arms, made peace with the 
Meaou tsze. It is even said that his general purchased it for money. It was, 
however, a measure of wise policy'. 

Full khang ngan, when proceeding in 1795 to Kwei chew, passed as imperial 
inspector through Szee chhwan ; he had been in this province before, and was 
well acquainted with its localities. His severity had rendered him the terror 
of all public functionaries, in whom he would not overlook the least fault. 
Their lives were not too great a forfeiture : possessing an almost absolute 
power, delegated to him by the emperor, he condemned them to death or com- 
pelled them to kill themselves. This conduct towards bad servants of the 
public, and his severity with respect to the highway robbers who infested the 
province, kept the whole population within the bounds of duty, and remedied 
a variety of evils. It soon came to the knowledge of Ffih khang ngan that 
there had been for a long time a great number of coiners of base money fti 
N.S.Vol.J). No.35. 2 F 
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the mountains of the department of Chung khing foo, which separated Szec 
chhwan from a part of Kwei chew. They had hitherto been little disturbed by 
the authorities of the adjoining districts; or if they had, they escaped by 
giving them money, which they were well enabled to do from their enormous 
profits, although they manufactured nothing but copper coin. They, in fact, 
kept an open market of their manufacture in the place where they made it. 
Their nefarious acts caused great confusion amongst the people, squabbles, 
bottles, and litigation without end. The coiners were governed by three chiefs, 
one of whom ruled with despotic sway. They were feared for their violence 
and accused of having committed several secret murders. As soon as Fhh 
khang ngan arrived in Szee chhwan, he sent troops against the coiners of 
Khe keang hf‘en. The first body experienced some resistance from them, 
upon intelligence of which, the great mandarin sent orders for reinforcements. 
Finding them still resist on his arrival, he surrounded and bombarded them 
in their retreat. A part was killed, and more than 200 taken and sent pri- 
soners to Chung khing foo. He then had their furnaces destroyed and their 
houses burned. Of the captives, the principal chiefs were executed ; some 
were sent to Peking, others banished, and the remainder set at liberty. 

Khi^en lung had long adopted the resolution to abdicate when he should have 
reigned sixty years, the space of a Chinese cycle ; not deeming it proper that 
he should occupy the throne longer than his great ancestor, Khang he. Having 
attained the eighty-fifth year of his age, and reigned the space of time which he 
had prescribed to himself, he renounced the empirb in fiivour of his fifteenth 
son, in February reserving for himself the title of Thae shang htvang te^ 

or * the exalted and much elevated emperor.’ He lived three years longer, 
and died the 7th February 1799. 

Kheen lung was no doubt one of the greatest princes that ever reigned in 
China. Far from delighting in the voluptuous repose of the palace, and 
leaving the government in the hands of ministers and favourites, he wished to 
inspect every thing with his own eyes, and displayed a great degree of energy. 
The conquest of the kingdom of the Dzoongars and of Little Bukharia was 
his own work, for almost all the grandees of the empire were opposed to the 
enterprize, the difficulty of which they foresaw. But the emperor was inflex- 
ible, and pursued his design with an admirable perseverance, which no misfor- 
tune could shake. His object was to restore the ancient empire of the Hans 
and the Thangs, as the only means of keeping in submission the wandering 
hordes of Central Asia. This great monarch went six times to visit the pro- 
vinces of Keang nan and Keang se, in order to direct the works on the banks 
of the rivers, as well as the construction of trenches and dikes destined to 
keep off the sea, which threatened to invade the low lands situated near its 
shores. His foresight almost always enabled him to relieve the wants of the 
people occasioned by scarcity, which is but too common in China. On such 
occasions he opened the granaries of reserve, which he had caused to be 
erected, and usually charged those grandees in whom he placed the greatest 
confidence with the distribution of the grain. 

The only reproach upon his character is the excessive severity which he 
ofien displayed towards those who had incurred his displeasure. The destruc- 
tion of the Tibetans of the two Kin chhwan and that of the Mohammedans of 
Kan silh, ore terrible examples ; but we must consider that he thought, by 
the first, to secure for ever the tranquillity of Szee chhwan, and by the second 
to eradicate the spirit of religious persecution, so disgraceful and horrible a 
scourge of human society. The Chinese government is the only one in the 
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world which has the good sense not to meddle with the religion of its subjects, 
nor to contribute in any way towards the maintenance of the priesthood. 
There is free liberty in China for the exercise of any religious worship, which 
has no tendency to disturb the tranquillity of the state ; but as soon as the 
acts of sectaries arc likely to occasion troubles, the government puts them 
down. Besides, an empire so extensive as that of China must be governed 
in a very diflercnt manner from the possessions of a petty king in Europe, 
the civilization of which differs altogether from that of the Chinese* 

Khr^en lung imitated his grand-father, Khang he, in protecting and cultiva- 
ting literature; immense works and collections, new editions of books which 
had become scarce, and the publication of writings of general utility, suffi- 
ciently attest the zeal of this prince. We must, however, confess that neither 
his own works, nor those made under his immediate inspection, equal those 
of Khang he. Khcen lung aspired to be a poet, and filled a hundred Chinese 
volumes with his compositions; but the pieces composing it are for the most 
part centos, such as the Eulogi/ of the City of Mookden. There is a poem, 
with this title, published by father Amiot, but it is very far from being a 
translation of Kheen lunges ; it is an amplification so diffuse, that the sense 
of four characters of the original has frequently furnished the translator with 
matter for a whole page. Voltaire, thinking that he was in possession of the 
identical work of Khi^cn lung in the French Eloge de la Ville de Moukden, was 
the dupe of the Jesuit ; for it was actually the poetic genius of father Amiot 
that Voltaire admired, and not that of ** the charming king of China'* 


SONG. 

I. 

Ask you why love is blind, my fair ? 

Ah ! wherefore should he see ? 
*Tis sympathy has led me where 
1 breathe my vows to thee. 

The heart alone, without the eyes. 
Its fellow-heart can find. 

As to the mark the arrow flies': 

— ^And therefore is he blind. 


IL 

Ask you why love has wings, my fair ? 

The truth shall be confessed : 

Love may mistakingly repair 
To an obdurate breast, — 

A heart too frozen to repay 
The warmth its fellow brings ; 

*Tis fit, then, love should flee away : 
— And therefore has he wings. 
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DR. HERKLOTS* “ QANOON-E-ISLAM;’* 

It is not a little remarkable, that the peculiar features of the religion 
and domestic customs of tlie Musulmans of India, — who form a large por- 
tion of the immense population subject to our rule, — should have, hitherto 
so little attracted the attention of writers ; and it is scarcely less remark- 
able, that they should have recently become the subject of three works, 
almost simultaneously published, by individuals who were wholly unac- 
quainted with each other's intention. M. Garcin de Tassy, the learned 
professor of Hindustani at Paris, first gave to the world his Memoir on 
the Peculiarities of the Musulman Religion in lndia,t in wdiich, with much 
industry, ability, and accuracy, he extracted from Hindustani authors a 
very full account of the peculiar tenets of the Hindu Mahomedans, their 
festivals, saints, &c. Mrs. Hassan Ali, in her Observations on the 
Musulmans of India (which work was reviewed in our last volume), having 
better resources than M. dc Tassy, — being the wife of a Musulman of rank 
and education, and an inmate of a Mahomedan family resident[in India, — 
sketched a larger outline, and has given a complete and highly interesting 
picture of the Mohammedans of India, of their manners, customs, religious 
institutions and opinions, though, it is but just to' say, w ithout superseding 
the labours of the French author. In a critical notice of this work, M. dc 
Tassy has pronounced a sufticient eulogium upon it, by declaring that he 
found therein the counterpart of the very ideas w hich his extensive reading 
had suggested to him, as w'cll ns cxplanatiojis of diilicullies the solution of 
which he had sought in vain. The W'ork before us, which is more minute 
in its details than cither of the preceding, consummates the history of the 
religion and domestic customs of the Musulmans in J ndia ; and in these 
three w'orks, the student at home, but especially the public servant in India, 
W'ill possess a fund of indispensable information. 

The Qanoon-e-Ialamy — in the original, * Rules of 

Islamism in the Deccan,*— was WTittcii by a native of Fllore, who has, 
for a considerable time, been in attendance upon English gentlemen of 
high rank and noble mind** as a mnnshu Of Jaffur Shurreef, Dr. 
Herklots says : ‘‘ in all my intercourse with natives of India, I have sel- 
dom met with a man W’ho had so much of the European mode of thinking 
and acting, or who w^as so indefatigable in the pursuit of knowdedge. He 
was penetrating and quick of comprehension.*' He is avowedly a Sootinee 
Musulman ; Mrs. Hassan Ali's work, on the contrary, embraces the Sheeah 
doctrines. This circumstance, w'hich ought to be constantly recollected by 
readers, is an advantage, inasmuch as it enables us to see in contrast the 
minute diversities of custom and opinion, which result from this division of 
the Mahomedans. “ The tw-o works,** as Dr. Herklots remarks, ‘‘ thus 

* Qanoon-e-IslaiTif or the Customs of the Moosulmans of India; comprising a ftill and exact Account 
of their various Rites and Ceremonies, from the Moment of Birth till the Hour of Death. By Jafvuji 
SHVRRKicr (a native of the Deccan); composed under the direction of, and translated by, G. A. 
Hxrklots, M.D., surgeon on the Madras establishment. London 1832. Parbury, Allen, and Co. 

t Printed In the iVoMveanJoMma/ Aaiatique, vol. vlii. pp. 81, Kil, and 388. An abridgment of the 
memoir appears in this Journal, vul. vi. p. 35(1 ; vol. vii. pp. 53, 140. 
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dcvciopc the conflicting opinions of the two great sects, who entertain the 
most inveterate hatred towards each other ; and, combined, afford as com- 
plete an insiglil into tlie national character of that race as can be reasonably 
desirc<i or expected." It is to be observed, moreover, that Juffur Shurreef 
has confined himself to the customs of Musulmans in the Dcccan. 

The work begins with the ceremonies observed during pregnancy and 
uf)on the birth of the child, and conducts the reader throughout the interme- 
diate stages of existence, particularizing the customs, manners, and super- 
stitions of the Moslems, their fasts, festivals, &c., to death, burial, and the 
faieeha or rites after death. Necromancy and casting out devils arc not 
forgotten. The details, as wx have already observed, arc extremely 
minute, describing the exact mode in wd)ioh the innumerable ceremonies 
are performed, comprehending all the terms used and names of the articles 
employed, in the Deccani dialect (of which a copious explanatory glossary 
is appended), with occasional digressions respecting the origin of a custom, 
or the historical occurrences and associations connected with it. In short, 
although it is confessedly compiled for the information of Europeans, the 
work might be used, w'e imagine, as a manual by Musulmans themselves. 

Having thus afforded the reader an idea of the contents of the book, we 
shall extract a few passages, which will enable him to judge of the original 
author s modus opernndi. 

The subject of marriage occupies a very conspicuous place in the work 
before us. ^^’'c have a description of the mode in \vhich marriages arc 
contracted, an astrological table, whereby the destiny of a ncAv couple is 
calculated, the interminable ceremonies which follow, the wxdding-jokcs, 
the paraphernalia of the bride and bridegroom, &c. We select from the 
mass a description of a Mussulman dinner-party, which, the author tells us, 
is nearly the same in form amongst rich and poor. 

Having .spread in the detvan-kaiia^* or in the house, a carpet more or lc!i.s 
rich, or .simply a cloth, on the floor, the company take off their shoes outside 
of the door, and, as they enter, call out Us~snlnin-oon’allj/~kooin (or ‘ peace be 
unto you!*) It is not cii.stomary, and it is even disrespectful, logo in with 
their shoes ; and moreover it is a sin to eat with .shoes on, -The landlord, or 
any other present, replies wo alty koom-oo$ sulmn (“ and unto you he peace I’*); 
and if they be particular friend.s or men of rank, inquires after their welfare : 
they then take their seat f next the wall, close to one another. After this, 
two servants in attendance, one with a basin in his hand, the other with an 
ewer of water, serve the guests with it to wash their hands commencing with 
the seniors, they all wash either one or both hands a.s they please. This office 
concluded, the servants proceed to lay a dustcrkhwfni, of white cloth or chintz, 
in frontof the guests, on the carpet ; leaving the latter uncovered in its centre; 
after which they arrange the dinner on it ; viz, plates containing polaoo (pillaw), 
feerjiec, and roteean (unleavened bread), cups with curries, saucers with chutnec 
and kvbaby placing each one’s' share (or iora^ as it is termed,) before him. This 
being done, the landlord, or the senior present, calls out bismUla / (as much as 

♦ A public nwm ilctachcd fiotn tlie house. 

t Of course, on tlic ground, with their legs crossed ; as is customary for natives to sit. 

4. All act of cleanliness indispensable, where the hands are used instead of spoons or knives and forks. 
Ill eating, men of rank have a servant standing on each side of them to wipe their hands each time that 
they take a mouthful. 
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to say, commence!”); eat,” for Moosulraans never partake of a morsel 
without first uttering the word bismilla (lit. * in the name of God’), meaning to 
say, I commence in the name of God.” After this, they commence eating, 
and that with the right hand, without the use of spoons or knives and forks. 
They loath eating with the left hand, as that hand is employed by them for 
ablution after visiting the temple of Cloacina. During the repast, two or three 
of the relatives act as surburans (or stewards), and supply what is wanted, 
while some are in waiting with gugglets * (goblets) and cups f to help any 
one that chooses to water. These stand in the eentre of the dining room. 
Dinner being finished, and the plates removed,^: the basin and ewer are again 
brought, and the guests wash their hands as before; but, using baytunj^ 
instead of soap, which is an excellent substance for removing the grease from 
the hands ; if this cannot be got, they wash in pure water. But, previous to 
washing the hands, it is the command of the prophet to lick the fingers : 
however, very few adhere to this precept. The nobility generally have two 
detvankhanas (one in which the company is received, the other in which the 
dinner is laid out); and when ready, the landlord respectfully says to the 
company, let us withdraw ” (t. e» to the dinner»room). If there be a 
numerous party, first, part of them wash their hands and sit down to dinner; 
when these have done, the others follow the same practice. When dinner is 
over, they who please retire to the dewankhana where they first assembled. 
Here they spend the time in conversation, reciting pieces of Hindoostanee or 
Persian poetry, puzzling each other with riddles, composing acrostics, &c. 

Dancing girls are also frequently in attendance to entertain the guests with 
their performances, while the hooqqa (Indian pipe), and cheroots (segars) are 
presented to regale them ; and in the mean time pan’^sooparee^ tobacco, flowers, 
and uttur are handed round, and rose-water sprinkled over them. After sitting 
for an hour or two (lit. two or four ghurrees\ they go home. On retiring, the 
senior guest, addressing the host, says, Be pleased to (or will you) give us 
leave, (or permission to depart) ?” adding, “ may God bless and prosper you ! 
I have made a hearty meal, or dined heartily (orig. eaten a bellyful).” To 
which the other replies : ** It is the will of God and Mohummud,” (i. e. not 
mine;) or, “ very well:” ** certainly.” Then the whole company rise, call- 
ing out, ” Us sulamoon ally hooml^* (‘ Peace be unto you !’) and take their 
departure. 

Another comprehensive subject is the martyrdom of Hussun and Hosein, 
and the Moliurrum, a festival during which, it is well known, the two 
sects sometimes come into hostile collision. The author has given (p. 12) 
a summary of the argument between the Sheeahs and Soonnees, and seems 
to be perfectly well-satisfied that, as the doctrines of the latter were incul- 
cated at Mecca and Medina, and no other, the Soonnee creed is the 
ortliodox. 

The most curious portion of the work is that which relates to superna- 
tural matters : the science of dawui or exorcism, including the commanding 
the presence of genii, as well as ca.sting out devils ; the mode of esta- 
blishing friendships or procuring love by sorcery, &c. We must remark 

• Ftf^gdgogglets. 

f Several drink out of the same cup, which la washed out a little, after every time that one has drunk. 

4. They repeat aloud, or whisper or say silent^ In their hearts, the words Alhumd-o-UUah ! ‘ Praise 
be to God!’ or Shookr-e-khoda, * thanks' or • gratitude to God,' or some other prayer, byway of 
grace after meat. 

S Dai/sun, powder of chunna (or Bengal horse-gram), of moonff kc dal (green ffaxa»phaaeolUfi radiatug. 
Lin.) of toou'Ur kee dal (pigeon-bean, vvtigag •‘o.ian, Lin.) or of maash (black iilandoo, phageolug max. 
Willd.). • 
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that, under the last head, Dr. Herklots has injudiciously suffered some pas- 
sages to appear (though he has covered them with the flimsy veil of a 
learned language) of a most disgusting and execrable character. No object 
whatever would have been sacrificed by the entire omission of these vile 
descriptions. 

It is deplorable to observe that the original author, of whose intellect 
and acquirements Dr. Herklots speaks in such terms of eulogy, is an implicit 
believer in this black art, and moreover a dabbler in it. lie declares tiiat 
he for a long time cherished the greatest curiosity to dive into these 
mysteries, and consequently associated much with proficients in them, whence 
he acquired his knowledge. The rules and directions he gives afford a 
very sorry proof of the author’s sense, though they arc curious as revealing 
the grounds of this ridiculous science. By the repetition of certain formula?, 
demons and spirits become submissive to the will of the exorcist, and he 
states that he has endeavoured to get through them himself, but “ he met 
wUJi such strange sights and frightful objects as completely deterred him 
from concluding any one of them.” 

The following passage contains some of the rules of behaviour towards 
the spirits when evoked, as well as a succinct statement of the benefits they 
are able to confer, which arc such as to excite some surprise that the 
gentry of the immaterial world have not more business on their hands. 

When an exorcist has once commanded the presence of genii and demons, 
he may, through their means, cause whatever he pleases to be cftcctcd. He 
can obtain things mysteriously, such as his daily food, or ready cash ecpial to 
his real expenses, by demanding it of them; and I have generally heard it 
said that they never ask for more than what they absolutely require. 

Previous to cominunding the presence of genii and demons, it is requisite to 
confine one’s-self in a closet, and the apartment is to be hesmeared with red 
ochre; and having sjn-cad a moosulla (which if also red, so iniicli the better), 
he is to sit on it, and observing the utmost cleanliness, is to discharge its 
nissahf &c. in the course of a week. The sooner the better. 

After that, in order to cause the . presence of these beings, he is again to 
shut himself up for forty days, and repeat the ism 1.37,fll3 limes, having pre- 
viously divided the number into forty parts, a part being read each day. 

For such chilla (or* a forty days’ abstinence), the place most congenial is a 
secluded spot ; somewhere in the vicinity of the sea, in a rocky cavern, in a 
garden, or out of town, where no noise or bustle is likely to disturb the mind 
of the exorcist. 

After he has commenced the reading of the isin, every night or week, or every 
now and then, some new and fresh phenomena will present themselves ; and on 
the last week, the demons and genii, attended by all their legions, will appear 
before him ; and two or three from among the latter, or one of the demons or 
genii himself, will advance, and, respectfully adilressiiig him, say, “ Well, 
Mr. Exorcist, wherefore hast thou demanded our presence ? Here we are, 
with our assembled forces.” 'At this critical juncture, it behoves the exorcist 
to muster up his courage, and not to speak to them all at once, but l>y a 
motion of the finger or hand beckon to them to be seated. Having concluded 
his daily task, he is to inquire after their names, demand of them a sign or 
token, and ascertain how often it will be necessary for him to repeat the ism 
U> cause their presence. They will then inform him on these points, and he 
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is strictly to attend to their injunctions. Should he speak to them before con- 
cluding his daily task, they will cause some misfortune to befall him ; nay, he 
will be ill danger of his life ; or they will all disappear of a sudden, and render 
the pains he has taken of no avail. 

The author, for the information of Europeans,*’ relates some of the 
** well-known and celebrated virtues " of an f^iTi (formula) recorded in the 
an authentic depository of magic. \Vc (juote one of 
the virtues, wliich may, perhaps, be profitably tried by tliosc who desire tlie 
favour of the great in this country. 

When any one wishes to go into the presence of a monarch, a noble, or a 
grandee, or that of his gracious master, without rc(pnring to give the nissab^ 
zukaty &c., and dawut (i. c. the familiarizing onc’s-sclf with it), if he merely 
repeat the chief ism seventeen times, with open hands upheld to heaven, and 
having blown on them draws them over his face once, the instant the person 
beholds him he will become so fond of and attached to him, that however 
great his anger might have previousl}^ been against him, he will now be pleased 
with him. 

The credulity of Ja/Fiir SlujiTccf, however, lias limits. In liis account 
of the UnjHUy or IMagic INIirror, by which, it is aflirmed, may be ascer- 
tained where stolen goods arc deposited, or ivhcro treasure is liid, or the 
condition of persons possessed by the devil; or whereby a person may be 
rendered invisible, he treats the whole as folly and nonsense. 1 myself,’* 
he says, place no faith in such unjuns and hazirnis (charm-wicks). 
Although born in this very country (llindoostan), bred and educated among 
this (the Moosulman) race of peojde, through the blessing of God and the 
friendship of the great, by the studying of good liooks and the hearing of 
good counsel, the credibility of the existence of any such thing has been 
entirely eflaced from my breast. Let no one imagine I assert this to flat- 
ter Europeans (may their good fortune ever continue !) : God preserve me 
from any false assertion !” 

He is, nevertheless, a believer in the art of catcliing thieves,” the 
most efleclual way to accomplish which, he says, is by the virtue — not of 
a constable’s staff, but — of a magic-square, written upon pieces of paper, 
which arc to be folded and enclosed in boluses of wheat-flour, and thrown 
into a lota full of water. “ The ticket of the thief will come up and float 
upon the surface.” 

In comparing together the minute details which arc given in tlie work 
before us, and in that of Mrs. Ilassan Ali, respecting the celebrated festival 
of the Mohurrum, and other striking parts of the Mahomedan ceremonials, 
we find, amidst a variety of slight discrepancies, so great a conformity in their 
general character, thatw'c feel a strong confidence in the accuracy of both. 
They are, tlicrefore, w'orks which can be safely recommended to the pub- 
lic servant and to general readers, as containing full and faithful details 
regarding the religion, customs, and manners of the Musulmans of India. 
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ON THE STATE OF THE NATURAL SCIENCES AMONGST THE 
NATIONS OF EASTERN ASIA. 

Uy M. Abel-Remusat.* 

Pkioh to ontorinj^ upon an exposition of tlie classes and orders adopted 
l>y the authors of the principal treatises on botany and zoology, we shall 
slate briefly sonic genera! notions, on which their definitions of the different 
classes of natural objects arc founded. The mainrnifcra; are animals with 
four feet and covered with liair. Amongst the twelve species of animals, 
whose flesh is considered proper for food, arc included five domestic quadru- 
peds, namely, the horse, tlie ox, the sheep, the pig, and the dog : tlie 
domestic fowl is added, which is the sixth animal in a domesticated state. 
Six others, reputed wild quadrupeds, arc the elk, the stag, the wolti another 
species of stag, the wild boar, and the hare. Birds liavc two feet, tlic body 
clothed with feathers, and arc endowed with the faculty of flying. They deno- 
minate fislics the inferior animals (the Chinese text says insects*’) wliieh 
live and move in the water. Reptiles (the lizard and serpent tribes) arc 
scaly insects of a large size. Insects, properly so called, arc the smallest 
of all animals. Peculiar names arc given respectively to those which are 
provided witli feet and those which liavc none. Some arc bare, others 
clothed ; some have wings, others arc covered with scales or a sliell. All 
Iiave the bones without and the flesh in the interior of the body : lliis very 
just remark is of the liighest antiquity in China. They walk backwards or 
sideways ; they liold by one another, or envelope themselves in a cocoon. 
They are either viviparous, or arc produced from an egg, or generated by 
the influence of the wind or moisture, or by transformation. Their voice 
jiroceeds cither from the body, or the mouth, or tiic sides, or the wings, or 
the abdomen, or the tiiorax. In the opinion of the Chinese, they constitute 
the most confused class of animals, and the one which comjirehends most 
species. 

Vegetables are distributed, naturally, into two grand divisions, trc(;s and 
herbs. Some add a third, that of flowers, arranging in this section those 
trees, shrubs, and plants, the blossoms of which are remarkable for their 
odour or their bulk. This is the classification followed in several dictionaries, 
arranged in the order of subjects, particularly in the Mirror of the 
Mandshoo Language, Trees, productions of the earth, and whose 
substance is wood, one of the five elements, grow in mountains, vallics, 
plains and moist places, by transformation of the ethereal matter, and, 
according to the influences they undergo, they acquire a lofty stem or trunk, 
branches, berries, thick shoots, roots, leaves, flowers, fruit; they become 
hard or soft; they attain an elegant or irregular form ; they are odoriferous 
or scentless, yield fruit good to eat, wood applicable to diflerent uses, pro- 
ducts medicinal or poisonous. ' Herbs grow from shoots put forth by the 
stem. They describe and distinguish by appropriate terms the varieties of 
roots, — fibrous, bulbous, tuberous, — as well as the dilferent parts of the 

» Concluded from p. 90. 
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On the State of the Natural Sciences 

flower and of the fruit. It may be readily imagined, however, that no trace 
can be discovered of any precise notions respecting the difference of sexes, 
and the true theory of fructification. By way of equivalent, w'e have an 
explanation of the peculiar agency which gives birth to trees and herbs, and 
imparts to them wholesome or pernicious qualities. There arc considered to 
be five properties, corresponding to the five elements ; five kinds of emana- 
tions, the agreeable, the fetid, the animal, the ammoniacal, and tlic nau- 
seous odours ; five savours — sour, bitter, sweet, sharp, and salt ; five colours 
— green, red, yellow, white, and black ; five temperatures — cold, hot, tem- 
perate, cool, and equal or indifferent ; five modes of action, &c. : for the 
systematic theory, founded upon the loose notions which the Chinese natural 
philosophers formed, d priori^ concerning the inherent properties of matter, 
and the spontaneous motion which it experiences in the universe, has ex- 
tended to natural history as well as other sciences, and we must reckon the 
innuence of this theory amongst the causes which have mainly contributed to 
keep knowledge amongst the Chinese in the state of backwardness in which 
we now sec it. In this respect, they have scorned the light which observa- 
tion and experience might liavc afforded them, because they were deluded 
by the false glimmerings of a system ; and the facility with which they could 
explain natural phenomena, by substituting symmetrically-combined forniuhe 
for words, gave birth to a scientific jargon,* which, especially since the 
thirteenth century, has wholly arrested the progress of those studies, which 
are directed to the diflerent branches of natural philosophy, and the end of 
wliich is the properties of bodies and the laws of organization. 

In order to give a correct idea of this system, which may be compared, 
in some respects, to the scholastic method of the Middle Age, it would 
be requisite to enter into details which would be incongruous with the spe- 
cial object of this memoir : it may be the subject of a distinct work, on the 
cosmological, astrological, and philosophical opinions of the Chinese, who 
follow the doctrines of Chu he, respecting fixed matter and subtile matter. 
It will be suflicient to state hero, that these two princi])les once admitted as 
the source of all the operations of nature, the origin of the five elements, 
and all the phenomena which are the results of their properties in animated 
beings and in celestial bodies, can be explained by contraction and expan- 
sion, attraction and opposition, motion and repose. Dry and moist, cold 
and hot, hard and soft, thus become simple modifications of the prima 
natura; and from the commingling of these contrary properties are gene- 
rated all the variations observable in natural objects, their diverse qualities, 
characters, shapes, &c. Colours, tastes, smells, medicinal virtues, arc 
artificially grouped and placed in mutual relation ; the names which desig- 
nate them arc disposed in tables arranged in a circle, and it costs no further 
trouble to solve a question in physiology or therapeutics, than to consider, in . 
the manner of the astrologers, the theme or position which appertains to the 
subject under examination, for the purpose in view. The stem, leaves, 
petals, and stamens of a plant are under the influence of the active principle, 
or subtile matter ; the flowers themselves and the fruit depend on the passive 
principle, or fixed matter: a distinction which reminds one of the sexual 
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GCgans, and conceals the germ of a very just remark under an enigmatical 
expression. The action of the hard upon the soft produces the roots; that of 
the soft upon the hard generates the stems or trunks ; hence it happens, ob- 
serves an author, that there arc trees amongst herbs and herbs amongst trees. 
It is the active principle which gives birth to birds, the nimblest of animals. 
Fish belong to tlie igneous element. The moist and tlic hot united preside 
at the metamorphoses of insects. Animals are produced by the agency of 
the ligneous element, and arc transformed by that of the aqueous clement. 
These absurdities occupy but too much space in the scientilic works of the 
Chinese : having pointed out their nature, how'ever, we may be excused 
from dwelling on them any farther. It is well known what a mass of errors 
may be accumulated by the human mind, when once put into a wrong road, 
before it can be warned to return ; and that, by a fortunate contradiction, 
of whicli .some of our own pursuits afford cxan)plcs, theories the most 
opposed to reason do not always impede the march of sciences depending on 
observation, so much as might be apprehended. The application of mind 
whicli they require is not wholly barren of facts; to .sec rightly and to reason 
falsely are not ab.solutely incompatible ; and the naturali.sts of C'hina, as wc 
shall presently see, have sometimes shown how they can bo reconciled. 

One of the most glaring errors, or rather one of the most absurd follies, 
into which the Chinese have Hillen, is the idea that natural ol jccis may, by 
the influence of certain circumstances, undergo mutual transformation, not 
by the effect of a superior power, and consequently in an irregular or a 
variable manner, but conformably to constant and invariable laws, and by 
virtue of a natural development: for it is the peculiar characteristic of 
Chinese theories, that they scarcely ever refer any thing to the intervention 
of beings superior to man, and that every effect is explained Ijy the agency 
of causes considered to be purely physical, even when they are wholly 
imaginary. It is probable that, under these circumstances, appearances, 
which otherwise could only impose upon the rudest of the vulgar, may have 
deceived inattentive and ignorant observers ; and when tlic.se follies were 
once recorded in the writings of any authoritative author, they were accepted 
as facts. The external changes which contain metallic substances undergo, 
and the metamorphoses of insects, arc, perhaps, well-adapted to originate 
this species of error, because they suggest, by analogy, the inference of 
other changes which have no existence, and metamorphoses which arc im- 
possible. A philosophical system, which admits but one matter, infinitely 
diversified, in the objects which compose the universe, easily accommodates 
itself to all these variations : they affect merely the apparent propertic.s of 
bodies, or rather, the bodies themselves arc but appearances in the eyes of 
those who contemplate them ; and thus it is that we almo.st always find 
certain metaphysical opinions exercising their influence upon positive facts, 
and alchymy grow out of idealism and mysticism. 

Following these extravagant notions, which the Chinese and Japanese 
naturalists detail with tedious minuteness,' they suppose that minerals from 
being soft become hard, as salt, which changes into stone ; or from being 
hard become soft, as those saline substances which deliquesce. Objects endued 
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with niotiun^ they suppose, become immovable ; sensible objects lose their 
power of feeling, as herbs and trees, which become petrified. The vapour 
of thunder, and even the stars themselves, turn into stones, as aerolites. 
Stones and metals arc mutually transformed tocaeli other. Gold, silver, and 
copper are originally the same substance, which has undergone different 
influences. Lead (Saturn) is considered the oldest (the grandfather) of 
the five metals. Tin is formed by the influence of the moon : if the sub- 
stance which is subjected to this influence remains 200 years undisturbed, it 
changes into red arsenic ; at the end of another period of 200 years, the 
arsenic begins to form tin ; if, after 200 years of perfect rest, the tin be 
subjected to the action of the sun, it is converted into silver. Ice enclosed 
in the earth for a thousand years becomes rock-crystal, &c. 

Similar transformations amongst animals, not only of one .species, but of 
one class, to another, also occur. In the spring, the field-rat turns to a 
quail ; in the eighth moon, the quail becomes a rat again. In like manner, 
the loriot changes to a mole : there is also a fish of the genus c;yprtnus 
which becomes a mole. Le she chin quotes an author, who asserts that two 
fishes of the genus cyprinus are formed, by metamorphosis, one of the 
seeds of a certain tree, the other of grains of rice; adding that this 
is a ridiculous story. As to the change of fishes into moles and rats,” 
he continues, this is a fact recorded in all the cphemeridcs, and I have 
repeatedly Mutnessed it myself : for there are fixed laws for generation and 
for transformation.” Frogs entering the sea become lutjans ; butterflies 
are changed into flowers, &o. The tone with which these wonders arc 
related by authors is, indeed, somewhat equivocal ; but there is reason to 
believe that they admit, at least, a certain number of tliem as demonstrated, 
and that they sec nothing really absurd in the rest. 

But we must not assume, because we meet with a few fictions here and 
there in the writings of the Chinese and Ja])ancse naturalists, that we are 
entitled to reject altogether whatever is contained in those writings relative 
to the organization of the species they were acquainted with, or their obser- 
vations upon the characters and habitudes of those species. These people 
arc distinguished for patience and minuteness of research, which are the 
constituent qualities of observers. They entertain, moreover, an exaggerated 
idea respecting the properties and medicinal virtues of simples, wiiich ren- 
ders them extremely vigilant to avoid confounding them, and to discover 
the means of discriminating from each other those which they suppose can- 
not be employed indifferently. As we have already seen, they devoted 
themselves, at a very early ])eriod, to record in books tJ»e results of their 
investigations. These books, like all their literary productions, have been 
the subject of innumerable discussions and commentaries. The art of 
engraving on wood has furnished them, for nearly 900 years past, with the 
means of imparting to their labours the advantage of a fixed and regular 
form, and what gives so much value to treatises on natural history, the aid 
of plates and figures. Moreover, that spirit of method, which we have 
already traced in the etymological acrangement of their characters, failed 
not to promote the objects of the Chinese naturalists. Let us now inquire 
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w]iat 1ms been the influence of each of these causes on the development of 
that branch of knowledge, the history of which* we are now considering. 

The nations of eastern Asia have never attached much value to anato* 
mica! pursuits ; all that they know respecting the organization of tlic Imnian 
body amounts to the commonest notions, which arc, moreover, disfigured 
by the systematic absurdities of which wc have spoken. Since, however, 
they are not controlled by those prejudices which lead other nations to look 
ivith horror on contact with a dead body and on the slaughter of animals, 
they have picked up occasionally, and if wc may so say, involuntarily, many 
facts respecting the form and relative functions of the interior organs. With 
respect to the exterior, their descriptions are careful, and in general tolera- 
bly correct, without being methodical. They give the size, relative and 
absolute, of the parts, their general form, the colour of the hair or plumage, 
often the number of teeth or fins, the proportion of the members, their divi- 
sion, and the other particulars which may serve as characteristics. In res- 
pect to vegetables, they have no dear idea, as may be supposed, of the real 
end of the different parts of the flower; but the minute exiictness, ivhich 
leads them to reckon the veins of a leaf, hinders them from overlooking the 
divisions of the corolla and the filaments which it contains, still more the 
size and conformation of the roots, the stems, the fruit, &c- If any one 
part of an animal or a vegetable presents a remarkable disposition or 
characteristic singularity, it is rare , that they omit pointing it out, even 
though tliey are not capable of appreciating the importance of it. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, they proceed, for the sake of brevity, by comjia- 
risoii. They say of an animal that it has the head of a bear, the eyes of a 
rhinoceros, the tail of an ox, the feet of a tiger ; of a plant, that it has the 
eaves of some other plant supposed to be better known, the flowers of n 
second, the seeds of a third. This abbreviated method approximates to 
that of our early naturalists : it has the defect of being inexact, and of 
rc(|uiring a previous knowledge of the forms of a certain number of objects 
of more habitual recurrence, and which serve as types. The jiractice is 
much more embarrassing in respect to the mineral kingdom, owing to their 
total want of chemical and crystallographical knowledge, whereby their 
descriptions are inconaplete. These descriptions, however, in conjunction 
with the history of their habits, and the particulars respecting their proper- 
ties and uses, enable us almost invariably to recognize the genus, and 
sometimes even to determine the species, supposing it to be known. Where 
the species is a new one, there remains necessarily some uncertainty, until 
it has been seen and characterized by the observations of Europeans. 

Another sort of help, of which Chinese naturalists avail themselves 
greatly, consists in figured representations, engravings, and drawings. 
The former always accompany scientific treatises ; they are repeated in all 
the editions given of them, aad are even inserted, after being reduced, in 
some dictionaries arranged in the order of subjects, and in the small work.s 
put into the hands of children. There can be no doubt that, in the work.s 
of a higher class, they were copied from or compared with nature, and 
although merely in outline, there are some which equal the best of ours in 
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the same way. The principal traits, and especially the general aspect or 
facieSy sometimes so striking and which is so difficult to define, are caught 
and represented with equal exactitude and simplicity. The coloured plates 
are more unequal : some are very poor, and others are to be met with which 
may bear a comparison, in a scientific respect, with the most faithful and 
best-executed specimens in the art of natural iconography. Every one 
knows that whatever talent Chinese artists possess is evinced in objects of 
this nature ; they ^jpply it to illustrating works which contain figures of 
animals, birds, fishes, shells, insects, flowers remarkable for tiieir beauty, 
vegetables cultivated in a particular country, or which some wealthy amateur 
has collected in his garden, &c. 

I liavc thought it necessary to enter into these details, in order to show how 
far it was practicable for Chinese and Japanese naturalists to arrive at the 
determination of species. All that could be done in Europe, in this res- 
pect, antecedent to the advancement of comparative anatomy and the dis- 
covery of the sexual organs in plants, they executed equally well, for they 
want neither perseverance nor sagacity. It never happens that they con- 
found together objects discriminated by distinct characters. There cannot, 
how'ever, be expected from them a precise and philosophical apprehension 
of species, considered abstractedly. Nevertheless, the term they employ 
to denote it signifies seedy and may easily be understood to imply a succes- 
sion of individuals born one from another ; but accidental differences and 
races may be alike comprised under this denomination. With respect to 
the analogies which serve to constitute the genera, they do not estimate them 
regularly, by reason of their being incompetent to establish principles for 
assigning the relative value of the characters. Still, there are genera so 
intrinsically natural, that they cannot escape the least enlightened observers ; 
and it is evident, from the denominations which the Chinese have given to 
certain species, that they perceived the relations between them, although, 
by an injudicious irregularity, they have sometimes neglected to bring them 
together, and include them in one common description. 

The remark we made, at tlie outset, respecting this nomenclature, the 
elements of which exist in the primitive composition of the characters, might 
afford ground for thinking that the nations which employ these characters 
ought to have been led, in fact, more readily than others, to the perfection 
of a regular system of denominating natural objects. They might, in fur- 
therance of what had been already done, have appropriated to each species 
a distinct name, and represented it invariably in writing by one of those 
binary characters already mentioned, compounded of a generic image and 
an accessory sign. But it would have been then necessary to abstain from 
the use of compound names, de.scriptive denominations, geographical sur- 
names, and terms which denote the approximation of one species to another, 
all which insinuate themselves unavoidably into a language; and that a radi- 
cal reform, systematically introduced by naturalists, should operate on the 
Chinese tongue, like that which can alone exclude from science in Europe 
the use of the Latin language. Sftch a reform has not taken place in China, 
and the nomenclature has been successively overcharged with names^ some 
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of which are reputed scientific, because they are formed accordinjr to the 
ancient process, and others are vulf^ar terms, or epithets, or poetical ex- 
])ressions, or descriptive and local phrases. I do not think that the number 
of these various denominations can be taken lower than 20,000, exclusive 
of Tartar or Japanese names current out of China, and "which are likewise 
very numerous. It was no easy matter to introduce order into this vast 
vocabulary; but Chinese patience triumphed over the difliculty. In their 
treatises on natural history, the article devoted to each production always 
commences with a synonymy, founded either on tradition, or a comparison 
of the most complete descriptions and most perfect figures. Tliese discus- 
sions are generally remarkable for sound judgment, which the subject impe- 
riously requires : for the distance, both of time and place, renders synonymy 
difficult to ostsiblish, even with us, and it is an office as perplexing as it is 
indispensable, to determine tlie identity of the species of one country with 
these of another, or of two different epochs, amidst such a confusion of 
names, and without the iielp of collections, cabinets, herbals, and botanical 
gardens. 

We have show'ii how the Chinese and their disciples the .Japanese, setting 
out with the knowledge of an extremely limitod number of natural objects, 
extended their observations to most of those existing in Eastern Asia; and 
Ijow, by a comi)arison of their imperfect but carefully executed descriptions, 
they succeeded in distinguishing, the principal species, in characterizing 
them with tolerable exactness, and in fixing the necessary synonymy 
between their different denominations. There remain to be considered the 
classifications which were the fruit of their studies ; for we arc now speak- 
ing of scientific labours executed by naturalists, and no longer of the simple 
arrangement of characters or the etymological nomenclature, of which we 
have given an outline in a preceding part ol’ this memoir. The authors of 
treatises on natural history necessarily regarded the subject more closely 
than those avIio invented the characters, and, it may well be imagined, 
obviated many of those errors, and corrected many of those inaccuracies, 
which w'ould liave been as revolting in their works as they were pardonable 
in an operation alien to science, which answers its end sufficiently, if it 
affords to the bulk. of a nation the means of making each other acquainted 
with their mutual w'ants. It may be affirmed, however, that the naturalists 
were frequently ns much inferior to their task, as the inventors of the written 
characters evinced thcmselve.s, in certain respects, superior to that which 
they undertook. 

The small encyclopaedical compilations, in which all the words of the 
language are arranged according to the subjects to which they relate, may 
be assimilated, in what respects the classification of organized beings, to 
treatises on natural history. The Urh yn, the most ancient of these works, 
justly served as a model, in this respect, for more recent compilations. The 
figures, which were added in the time of the Swuy dynasty (in the sixtii 
century), and which are republished in most of the subsequent editions, 
impart additional value to the nomenclature it contains, by furnishing the 
means of illustrating it and of ascertaining its accuracy. The number 
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of prints in the work is 544, whi<)h are distributed in the following manner : 
— 176 herbaceous plants, 80 trees, 64 insects, 56 fishes and reptiles, 68 
birds, 52 wild mammifene, and 48 domestic animals, including varieties. 
The number of subjects which are merely named and referred to their fami- 
lies is quadruple the amount of the figured subjects ; but as these names are 
unaccompanied by descriptions, tiiey afford but a vague idea of the extent 
of knowledge possessed at the time when the work was composed. The 
mamniifcrse are the only class which discovers any trace of a distribution 
into orders or genera. After the large wild animals, are separately classed 
the following genera : rat^ ape^ horse (with its numerous varieties), kine^ 
sheepy and dog. The elementary %vorks, intended for the instruction of 
children, present some additional divisions in the vegetable kingdom : in 
other respects, the arrangement is nearly the same. The number of classes 
is eight, namely, the mammiferse, wild and domestic; birds, reptiles and 
fish, insects and mailed animals (serpents, shell-fish, and tortoises) ; corn ; 
kitchen-plants ; fruits, as w'cll of trees as of herbaceous plants ; trees and 
plants analogous to the bamboo, and herbs. 

We meet with nearly the same distribution in Tartar dictionaries arranged 
according to subjects. The Mirror of the Mandshoo tongue appropriates 
five classes and ns many orders to corn, fruit, herbs, trees, and flowers : wc 
have already seen what the Chinese were accustomed to comprehend under 
this denomination. It divides the class of birds into two orders, great birds 
and sparrows ; that of quadrupeds into four, (juadrupeds with no other deno- 
mination, domestic animals, horses, and kinc. It appropriates one class to 
scaly animals, which are divided into three orders, serpents, river-iish, and 
sea-fish. The last class consists of one order, comprehending insects. The 
Mandshoo nomenclature having been subsequently augmented by the new 
terms imported into the language by the emperors, all those which had 
reference to natural objects Jiave been collected together in the third l>ook 
of the Supplement to the Mirror y where they form separate chapters. There 
is one for fruits of extraordinary shape, one for trees, one for exotic trees, 
one for flowers, one for rare flowers, two for birds, great and small, one 
for quadrupeds, another for quadrupeds which are little known, and a third 
for animals of different classes which arc remarkable for some singularity. 

I shall not dilate on the different classifications adopted in some ivorks 
on natural history and the Materia Medicoy the substance of which is 
always borrowed, directly or indirectly, from the Pen thaou. One of 
these would be entitled to much attention if it fulfilled what its title promises. 
This is the Fen poo Pen ihaouy or * Natural History of Objects distributed 
into Classes but the classes here meant relate to tlie author’s systematic 
opinions respecting tlie operation of medicaments. He lays down fifteen ; 
the first five relating to the action ascribed to medicaments upon the principal 
viscera, — the liver, the heart, the spleen, the lungs, the rein.s ; the sixth con- 
taining a list of the plants mentioned in the classical books; the seventh 
comprehending divers plants ; the eighth, corn ; the ninth, kitchcii-hcrbs ; 
the tenth, fruits ; and the last five medicaments obtained from (|uadrupeds, 
birds, water, fire, and eartii. 
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Aiiothor treatise, given out to be the very text of the . Divine Labourer, 
accompanied by a commentary, distinguishes ten classes, namely : gems 
and other stones, herbs, trees, man, quadrupeds, birds, insects and hshes, 
fruib*, corn, oleraceous plants; and it reckons J,300 species, of which 
•j-lo are reputed more important, and are specially described. Several 
other treatises on the same subject present an arrangement similar to one 
or other of those wdiich have been mentioned. Generally speaking, they 
may all be arranged in two classes: in one, the method adopted is altoge- 
ther medical, and at the same time astrological, or borrowed from the 
systematic notions already explained ; in the other, the classiheation in view 
is a natural one, a distribution founded on tlie relations of the objects and 
their most prominent qualities, such as a mere inspection and study of tiieir 
external characters could disclose. The former may be termed treatises on 
the Materia Medica; the latter arc really treatises on natural history, 
although the same materials arc common to both, and the notions with 
which the inventors of the science set out predominate in one class as well 
as in the other. 

But instead of dwelling long upon those essays at classification, I prefer 
proceeding directly to the completcst which the Chinese have laid down. It is 
that of Lc she chin, adopted, with very slight modifications, by the physician 
to whom we are indebted for the Japanese edition of the work entitled 8an 
ihsac thoo hwu^y and improved, with the aid of the best Chinese and 
Japanese treatises, in an edition of the Fen thsaou Kang inuhy which 
was before me when I drew up this memoir. I shall conclude it with an 
exposition of this system, which, like most of those 1 have specified, 
labours under the defect of being constructed upon medical notions, rather 
than upon principles drawn from the nature of things; biitwJiich, neverthe- 
less, may, in some respects, be regarded as what is termed a natural method 
by explanation (tatannemenf) . 

The first class is that of waters. It consists of two orders ; the first 
comprehends the waters of the heavens, of which they reckon thirteen 
species, such as rain-water, dew-water, snow, &c. ; the second includes 
the waters of the earth, in thirty species, as running- water, well-water, 
sea-water, &c. 

The second class has but one order, which contains eleven species of 
fire or lights, as the light of the sun, of the moon, of the stars, and of 
meteors ; the fire which appears when we pierce Wood, or strike a stone, 
&c. Lc she chin remarks that all the other dements are of a single nature ; 
that fire alone corresponds to the two principles ; that it is action without 
matter ; that it generates and destroys all animated beings, «fec. 

Earth, or rather the diftcrent species of earth, to the number of sixty- 
one, occupies a third class, Vvhicli has only a single order. Scarcely any- 
thing which we should naturally seek here would be met with, for these 
sixty-one species of earth are not, as might be expected, different sorts of 
earthy substances, — clays, marls, chalks, — but varieties of vegetable mould 
or common sand, to which a ridiculous prejudice attaches some peculiar 
value : as the earth of the threshold of the dour, that of a swallow’s nest, 
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ant-hills, and many others, the preference of which is founded upon notions 
not a whit less puerile. 

The fourth class is that of minerals^ or, as the compound term employed 
in Chinese expresses it, of metals and stones. It comprises four orders, 
the first of which, that of metals, includes twenty- eight species ; these are 
metals properly so called, their minerals, their oxides, and the principal 
preparations that may be made from them. The second order is that 
of gems, of which they distinguish fourteen species, as jade, sapphire, 
coral, agate, crystal, glass, mother-o* -pearl, amethyst, &c. The third con- 
tains seventy-one species of stones, amongst which are ranked minium, 
quicksilver, cinnabar, sulphur, realgar, lazulite, the diamond, petrifactions, 
all the rocks, and many other stony substances. The fourth order, that of 
salts, comprehends not only the salts properly so called, marine salt, borax, 
nitre, alum, ammoniac, but carbonated lime, stalactites, and other calca- 
reous depositions : in the whole, twenty principal species and twenty other 
secondary ones. 

The vegetable kingdom is comprised in five classes, the ficst of which, 
that of herbs, is subdivided into nine orders, 1st, mountain-herbs, com- 
prehending seventy species of plants which grow spontaneously in wild plaees. 
The epithet shan^ ^ mountainous,’ coincides, in the names of animals and 
vegetables, with those of sylvestris and sylvaticiis with us. At the head 
of these species are the liquorice, W\cjin shen^ the nin se, and the german- 
der (chama?driys') . It is impossible to perceive any method in the arrange- 
ment of these species, unless it consists in commencing with the most 
important and ending with those which are least so in the eyes of Chinese 
physicians. 2dly. Odoriferous herbs, fifty-six species. Several umbelli- 
ferous plants are found here, the ranunculus, the species of the genus 
amomum, liliaceous and labiated plants, &c. 3dly. Plants belonging to 
humid places, — chrysanthemums, mugwort, rushes, plants of the borago 
and malva polygonum^ sweet maudlin, salicary {ly thrum hyssopi- 

folia) : in all twenty-six species. 4thly. Venomous plants, to the number 
of forty-seven, of which the principal are rheum or rhubarb, phyto- 
lacea, the euphorbia^ ricinuSy the aconites, the arums, the daphnes, 
and several others which are reputed venomous. 5thly. Climbing or trail- 
ing plants, ninety-two species, various rosaceous plants, the ipomway 
bind-weed, clematis, honeysuckle, and many other plants which have no- 
thing in common besides the weakness of their stem, which renders a sup- 
port necessary to them. 6thly. Aquatic plants, twenty-two species ; the 
alismoy sorrel, sweet rush, water-lentil, water-lily, the hippurisy fuciy &c. 
7thly. Rock-plants, to the number of nineteen, which comprise ferns, saxi- 
frages, &c. 8thly. Mosses and lichens, sixteen species. 9thly. Mixed plants, 
which could not be introduced into any of the eight preceding orders, of 
which 162 species are indicated. 

The second class bears a name which it is customary to render by that of 
corny but which must be, on the present occasion, modified, in order to 
render it applicable to tlie four orders of which the class consists. That of 
grainy or plants which bear edible seeds, would aepresent it appropriately. 
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The first order contains the genus ma, which comprises the sesamum and 
hemp, the genus wheat, with barley, oats, rice, buck-wheat; in all twelve 
species. The second order contains the sorghumy panic, millet, coix 
lachr^may and the poppy, which has no other title to be ranked in tliis 
family than arises from the multiplicity of its seeds. These species are eighteen 
in number. There are fourteen in the third order, which is that of legu- 
minous plants, the dolichoSy haricot^ pease, and beans. The fourth order 
includes, together with the alimentary substances drawn from seeds, the pre- 
parations made from them, — pastes, beverages, fermented juices. The 
twenty-nine species, which arc comprised herein, oiight not to be reckoned 
the series of natural objects, of which alone we are now treating. 

The third class of vegetables is that of oleraceous plants. It has five 
orders ; the first, in which are thirty-two species, is that of plants analogous 
to garlic, and herbs of ])ungent taste, mustard, colewort, ginger and certain 
umbelliferous plants. The second is that of watery and tuberous plants, of 
a soft consistence and sweet taste, such as the lettuce, mallows, purslain, 
inhamey lilies; in all forty-one species. The third order contains eleven 
species of cucurbitaceous plants, from which the melon genus has been 
excluded : it is, with this exception, a completely natural family. In the 
fourth order, that of water-legumes, there arc but six species, which are 
fuel and clamrucy a tribe of fungiy which the Chinese eat. The fifth, in 
which they reckon fifteen species, contains mushrooms, another family in 
which nothing has been introduced foreign to this department of our crypto- 
gamy. 

The fourth class of vegetables is composed of woody or herbaceous plants, 
the fruit of which is large, or fit for food. Six orders are distinguished, 
namely, 1st, cultivated fruits, or what are called ‘^tlie five fruits,*' which 
amount really to the number of eleven species — the plumb, the apricot, the 
almond, the peach, and the jujube. There is reason to think that the dis- 
tinction, of which these species arc the subject, took ii» rise from the circum- 
stance of their having been cultivated more anciently than the rest, and 
perhaps from their being indigenous in the provinces where the Chinese laid 
the first foundations of their civili^.ation and sciences. 2dly. Mountain-fruits, 
which, as I have already remarked, signifies wild-fruits, or such as grow 
spontaneously, although several of the thirty-four species contained in this 
order are cultivated ; these are the different species and varieties of the pear, 
the diospyrosy pomegranate, orange, strawberry, cornel, hazel, gingko, 
oak, &c. 3dly. Foreign fruits, thirty-two species, amongst which it is 
curious enough to see included various products of the southern pro- 
vinces of China: a fact which sufficiently denotes the remote period at which 
the classification was formed, since it must have been previous to the union 
of those provinces to tlie empire. Amongst them are the le che and the 
lung yen {dimocarpus)y the two celebrated species of the euphoria ; 

the olive, which has been erroneously imagined to be unknown to the Chi- 
nese, the areca, the coco, the date, tlie bread-fruit tree, the ceraionia 
siliquay the barrel-fig, the opuniiay the banana, &c. 4thly. Fruits of 
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pungent taste, or plants remarkable for their strong flavour, thirteen species, 
belonging to the genera pepper, capsicum, and tea, wliich, from the 
time of the Divine Labourer, has constituted the basis of the principal 
beverage of the Chinese, as well as of an infinite variety of pharmaceutical 
preparations. /)tlTly. Fruits of herbaceous plants, nine in number, namely, 
the melon, detached from the cucurbitaceous family on account of its sac- 
charine taste, the grape, sugar, &c. 6th. Ijastly, water-fruits, to the 
number of six species, which are the nelumbo (tiymphrca w.), tribulus^ 
sagitary, and some vegetables akin to these. 

The last class of the vegetable kingdom is that of trees ; it contains six 
orders, which arc, first, fragrant trees, thirty-five species, com])rising most 
of the ever-greens, laurels, magnolias, lignum -aloes, sandal, and all jdanls 
which yield fragrant resins or vegetable perfumes. 2dly. Trees of high 
growth, with tall and straight trunks, fifty-two species; the rhuSy Indian 
date-plum, saul, &c. 3dly. Bushy shrubs, which grow in moist places, 
and have many branches and leaves, fifty species; such as the paper- 
mulberry, the gardeniay roses, camellias, &c. 4thly. Parasitical plants, 
and tliosc which are supposed to be produced in the vicinity of others by a 
sort of extravasation of the latter’s juices : in this small family there are 
tw'clvc species, — amber, the truffle, and some' really parasitical plants. 
5thly. Bamboos, to the number of four species. 6lldy. Lastly, twenty- 
seven mixed species, which have not found a place in any of the preceding 
orders. 

The animal kingdom is divided into five classes, the first of which, that 
of insects, is distributed into three orders. ]st. Insects produced from an 
egg, forty-three species, belonging rcally to the class of insects ; 2dly, 
insects produced by nietaiuorpiiosis, thirty-one species, the transformations 
of which have been more particularly observed ; and 3dly, insects generated 
by humidity, an order, the very name of which is suflicient to show its 
vicious character, and which contains, besides insects and worms, the 
batracian tribe, which have been blended with the others because they live 
in the water: in all, twenty-three species. 

Animals with scales form the second class, and are distributed into four 
orders. The first is that of the lizard tribe, whose type is the dragon, a 
fabulous animal ; the order contains nine species of crocodiles and lizards, 
judiciously brought together in a natural family. The second is that of the 
serpent-tribe, also a natural family, which comprises seventeen species. 
The third is that of fish with scales, divided into two sub-orders, one of 
fish of rivers and lakes, the other of sea- fish and fish of large streams : in 
all, twentV'cight principal species. The fourth is that of fish w ithout scales, 
which is likewise divided into two sub-orders, and contains thirty-one species, 
in the number of which arc found sonic crustacefCy holothuritty and several 
large cephalopodian nwlluscof. The number of species of fish is much 
greater in some works specially appropriated to them ; and with respect to 
the fish without scales, which it may perhaps occasion surprise to find in- 
cluded in the class of scaly creatures, it is remarked that they are not, in 
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point of fact, divested of scales, but that tlieir scales arc extremely small 
and almost invisible : which, how'cvcr, is not true of the pulpy polypus, 
and sonic analogous species. 

The third class is tliat of testaceous animals, which arc distributed into 
two orders ; the first, that of the chelonians, comprises two families, tortoises 
and crabs ; in all seventeen speeies. The second, that of conehyliferous 
mollusccBy contains twenty-nine species, distributed into four sub-orders; 
univalves analogous to the haliotis ; elongated bivalves, analogous to the 
mytilus or muscle, and the iellina ; rounded bivalves, analogous to tlie 
Venus and the bucardium; and spiral univalves, of which \\\^ buccintwty 
or whelk, is the type. Works dedicated to concliology contain many other 
species not described in the work of Le she chin. 

The fourth class, that of birds, has four orders, which are, first, water- 
birds, the goose, the duck, the crane, the cormorant, the gull, the plover : in 
all, thirteen species. 2dly. Birds of the open country, twenty-two species ; 
poultry, the pheasant, pigeons, swallows, and likewise, it must be acknow- 
ledged, cheiropterous animals and the flying squirrel, which are more judi- 
ciously referred to the rat tribe by the composition of the characters which 
denote them. 3dly. Forest-birds, seventeen species; the ring-dove, the 
raven, and many kinds of swallows, that live in desert places. 4lhly. 
Mountain-birds ; the ostrich, the cassowary, birds that prey both in the day 
and night : in all, thirteen species. The number of birds described in books 
specially devoted to ornithology is much greater. 

The fifth and last class, that of quadrupeds, is distributed into four 
orders; 1st, domestic animals, twenty-eight species, of which we have 
already spoken. 2dly. Wild quadrupeds ; thirty-eight species. 3dly. 
Rats; twelve species, including the mammoth and certain small carnivorous 
animals of the weazel family. 4thly. Apes ; nine species, in which are 
reckoned some animals that arc fabulous, singular, or monstrous, supposed 
to be natives of remote countries. Lastly comes man himself, forming alone 
a single class and order, and furnishing to the pharmacopoeia thirty-five pecu- 
liar substances, which, however, are not here the subject of any natural 
description. 

The number of species described by liC she chin, under the sixty-two 
orders we have just enumerated, amounts, as already slated, to 1,871, 
according to the calculation of Le she chin himself. Some deduction from 
this total is to be made on the ground that the Chinese author has comprised 
in it a certain number of products and preparations, which do not constitute 
natural species ; but, referring to other works, in which some branches of 
botany and zoology are treated of with peculiar attention, it would be easy to 
carry the Chinese and Japanese nomenclature, concerning these two sciences, 
as far as three thousand species. It may be doubted whether we can reckon 
more than one thousand well defined by description and well determined in 
their synonymy ; and perhaps it would be difficult, considering the small pro- 
gress made by comparative anatomy on tlie one hand, and vegetable phy- 
siology on the other, amongst the nations of eastern Asia, to go beyond that 
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number, which seems the utmost that could be expected, tlie external 
characters alone being regarded. 

From the facts detailed in this paper, 1 think we may conclude that 
natural history has engaged tlic attention of the Chinese from the remotest 
antiquity, and that it in consequence became the object of a pursuit amongst 
neighbouring nations, which caused it to make some progress. The mode 
of writing employed in those countries, leading the people who used it to 
establish genera and orders, furnished them with the elements of an excel- 
lent nomenclature, and put them in the way of classification. But the 
systematic notions which they too early adopted respecting the operations of 
nature, by habituating them to be content with words, prevented their con- 
structing a scientific language, and threw obstacles in the way of those 
auxiliary sciences, without which natural history is but a mass of terms 
and unconnected observations. Their extravagant confidence in the virtues 
of simples, misled the naturalists of China from the true path, by inciting 
their researches for medicinal plants, and, on their account, substituting the 
illusions of a false pharmacopoeia, for the truly great and noble spectacles of 
nature. All that could be learned from mere superficial inspection they have 
observed and recorded ; all that demanded reflexion or delicate research, they 
are ignorant of or have misapprehended. Superficial, however, as arc the 
ideas they have collected, they constitute a scientific whole, which derives 
some value from the method to which it has been subjected. 

Such has been, for three thousand years, the state of the natural sciences 
throughout the eastern portion of the ancient continent. We conclude with 
a remark, which is not destitute of interest to science itself : it is, that the 
Chinese and Japanese descriptions, when accompanied by the figures they 
refer to, may, imperfect as they both are, enable us to distinguish the species 
we do from those we do not possess, augment our knowledge of facts, 
diffuse some light upon the distributions of the natural objects of the ancient 
world, and consequently may be consulted with advantage even by naturalists, 
so long as circumstances shall continue to interdict European philosophers 
from countries so abundant in objects of natural history, and hitherto so little 
explored. 



CONFESSIONS OF AN EURASIAN. 

EXTRACT THE FIRST. 

1 KNOW not whether the document, in which I have thus sought a tern- 
j)orary relief from the pangs of humbled pride and disappointed ambition, is 
destined to see the light. Neglected, solitary, forgotten, it has been a 
relief to me to register my follies, and to preserve a record of the hidden 
troubles that have now nearly fretted to decay the frail mansion they so long 
tenanted. How soothing to have breathed them, in the confidence of the 
social hour, to some familar friend, and in return to have drunk the cordial 
drop of sympathy from his lips ! But neither friendship nor its consolations 
have been mine. To me it is a barren name, — a shadow, — an image sug- 
gested only by books, of which my experience can supply no counterpart. 

“Like Sancho Panca, however, in the Sierra Morena, I must speak or 
die ; — in other words, I must vent my complainings, even if I give them to 
the winds or howl them to the desert. I have no offspring, to whom the 
example of his progenitor would be as a light and a beacon ; but if, in the 
jumble of human contingencies, it should happen that the papers 1 leave 
behind me should warn one Eurasian fool from his folly, and reconcile him 
to the sheltering and safe security of his lot, I shall not have written in vain ; 
and in some future progression of being, possibly, the good they may do shall 
rise up a sweet and refreshing memorial to delight me. 

** 1 was born a member of that limited knot of persons, whom the improved 
nomenclature of the day designates Indo-BritouSy or Eurasians^ and a 
sharer, as such, in the supposed sorrows and imagined proscription which 
have, of late, awakened the fashionable sympathies of those who take a 
lively interest in the affairs of others, with the simple proviso of not being 
out of pocket by their philanthropy. But years glided away before the 
light burst in upon me, that I belonged to an aggrieved and persecuted race. 
From infancy almost to manhood, that consoling truth never flashed its con- 
viction upon me. A liberal allowance, the best-instructions that India could 
supply, & horse, a palanquin, and the superintendence of a kind parent and 
indulgent guardians, wafted me along so smooth a current of existence, that 
I had no leisure to cherish that high-minded sense of wrong, without which, 
according to prevailing doctrines, a man is neither free nor deserves to be 
so. It is astonishing how apt an unbroken flow of ease and enjoyment is 
to blind a man to the miseries of his own condition, as well as to make him 
insensible to the miseries of others as well off as himself. It is an apathy 
highly culpable in an enlightened age. 

I am the fruit of a mixed union, the confluence of Western and Asiatic 
blood in the same veins ; in other words, the child of a casual congress 
between a major in the Honourable Company's service and a decent Pariah 
female, named Latchmy Ubby, one of those beauties that wear the darkest 
livery of a burning sun. The countiy languages came to me with a natural 
facility, for I rapidly acquired sufficient of their vernacular gabble to com- 
municate my wish to have what I wanted, — the primitive element of every 
language. My father, the worthy Major Middlerace, undertook the task 
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of teaching me English ; but, though ray docility was great, and my appre- 
hension somewhat lively, my proficiency in that difficult tongue did not pro- 
bably respond to the pains he took with my instruction, particularly when he 
endeavoured to teach me his own Y orkshirc paioiSy which, in phrase and 
accent, he considered the purest English that could be spoken. 

" I made considerable progress in more miscellaneous studies ; yet, from 
my boyhood upwards to maturity, I frequently encountered a strange inex- 
plicable sensation, that came over me at those times when a proposition more 
complex than usual, or embracing several accessories or relatives, lay before 
me. It was a discouraging, deadening sensation, partaking of an external 
sense and an inward sentiment, probably compounded of both. It seemed 
as if, from the beginning, a mysterious decree had gone forth, by which an 
impassable boundary had been prescribed to my thinking faculties. 1 des- 
pair adequately to describe it, unless to those whom the same predicament 
of birth may have rendered accessible to its influence. Yet, possibly, those 
of our little community who have felt its tyranny, have preserved too inaccu- 
rate a notice of its operation to undertake the analysis. For myself, I can 
explain it only by metaphor and analogy. 

Have you noted the strange phenomena of your sleeping hours ? Y^ou 
will easily call to mind those disturbed dreams, in which, having been pur- 
sued by a bull, or by a human assassin still more ferocious, you have betaken 
youi*sclf to an alley or narrow street you vainly mistook for a thoroughfare, 
and to your horror found it to be a cuUde-saCy that interposed an effectual 
bar to your escape, your adversary being all the while close at your heels ; 
and then, in the faintness of despair, you have given yourself up for lost, 
but with an inward consciousness of ease and satisfaction in the surrender. 
Even so, when, hurrying onwards in the accjuisition of knowledge, a doubt 
or difficulty came across me ; I attempted to fly from it through some easier 
avenue, but sunk overpowered with something of a pleasing stupor, whilst 
the horns of the dilemma were about to goad me. Night-mares like these 
rode me in the solution of every problem, whether of learning or conduct. 
At the same time, the very obstacle to which I had thus yielded, was 
triumphantly vanquished by my coftipetitors of unmixed descent, whether 
Europeans or Hindoos, as a well-poised skiff mounts with the wave and 
rides gallantly over it. In short, I was conscious of a certain quickness of 
apprehension that carried me lightly along to a certain point. The sentiment 
stimulated my ardour and soothed my vanity ; but when I had to thread con- 
secutive reasonings, which, though of the simplest form, lay beyond the pro- 
position I had embraced, my way became dark and confused, and, in des- 
pair of advancing an inch further in the labyrinth, I sunk down in a fit of 
torpor, which became by degrees rather agreeable than painful. 

Whence was this ? 1 was alarmed at the soothing complacency that 

came over me on these occasions. Had 1 persisted in the struggle to the 
last, and then retired with defeat, piy case would have been less hopeless ; 
but, instead of making an effort to burst through the barrier, I tranquilly 
laid myself to rest the moment I reached it. 

There was a certain pundit, of high caste ffnd profound learning ; but 
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tlic acuteness with w^hich he unravelled the problems of the mind surpassed 
all his other endowments. Of all my instructors, he was tlie only one to 
whom I could confide niy perplexity. He w^as too honest to flatter niy self- 
love, and too penetrating to mistake the causes of my embarassment. If I 
did not clearly comprehend his explanation, I w as not obtuse to the kindly 
consolation of tone and manner in which he imparted it. 

Amongst other reasonings, he reminded me, that the universal sciienic* 
w^as constructed like the drama of a skilful poet. In that drama, parts of 
an elevated kind w'crc assigned to rajahs and heroic warriors ; but without 
subordinate pageants, the scene would drag heavily and languidly along, 
the action stand still, and the attention of the audience be disgusted 
and fatigued. Inferior agents tlierefore, are required, — such as peons, hir- 
carrahs, water-bearers, — to keep up the movement of the piece, and conduct 
it tow^ards its catastrophe. This mixed assemblage of characters and con- 
ditions, he said, as it w^as the great trium])h, so it was the great difficulty 
of the art. 

But imagine, he w’ent on, that he upon w'hom has devolved the hum- 
bler part of the vakeel, or the messenger, should throw up his part in disgust, 
avsserting his pretensions to the more dignified one of the nijah or the hero ; 
the mutiny of the tire-room w^ould be fatal to the representation, and the 
aim of the author would be baffled. In like manner, he observed, intel- 
lectual differences are subservient to the unity of design first conceived and 
duly perfected by the divine mind ; — in short, variety is unity on a large 
scale. ^ All intellectual properties/ he continued, * arc as transmissible by 
descent as corporeal ones ; and so long as tribes and races remain entire and 
iinniixed, the perfection of each is respectively w ithin the reach of each, 
according to the several powers of every individual, or his opportunities of 
exerting them. Break this law', however, by the intermixture of races so 
distinct from each other as those of Europe and Asia, and what is the 
result? — A yawuiing chasm in the system of nature; — an anomaly, which 
removes the perfection of both beyond the gra.sp of him, whose blood is 
thus mingled. And as anomalies have also their laws, it is by those laws 
that you are corporeally and mentally modified. But let not my pupil fret 
at this disposition. Happiness is the end and aim of human life; but 
commanding intellect does not conduce to it any more than corporeal power. 
You w'ould not be happier had you been born a giant, able to pull up a tree 
by the rooU, or an astronomer, w ho can predict the return of a comet. In 
the meanwhile, literature, to a certain extent, lies open before you ; but as 
a ganlen already cultivated to your use and closed by a hedge or boundary, 
beyond which you would lose yourself in dark and interminable wildk 
Repine not then at the distribution. V^ouare limited, indeed, to a confined 
circle of acquisitions. Acquiesce in it, and beat not, like tlie foolish bird, 
your wings against the bars of your cage. .What a w'orld of griefs and 
anxieties arc you saved — what a world of decent enjoyments and innocent 
pleasures remain to you !’ 

.^^«Vr/.«/£?wr.N.S.VoL.9.No.3o. 2 I 
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‘‘ Years glided calmly and pleasurably along, for the sage counsel of the 
brahmin sunk deeply into my mind, though I did not exactly comprehend 
his reasonings. 1 pursued the unambitious tenor of my way, unoffending 
and unoffended. In truth, when I turn back to the events of my life, wfiich 
have left on my mind a chequered feeling of pleasure and pain, T feel a 
grateful veneration towards the Supreme Disposer, wlio shed upon iny 
earlier course the choicest of his blessings. I looked around amongst my 
contemporary half-castes — Eurasians, I beg their pardons, — and observed 
them to be in the same peaceful condition of fortune. Indeed, the Eurasian 
lot, which it is so much the fashion to commiserate, is for the most part 
auspiciously cast. The British parent, engrossed in the pursuits of gain, 
and the gradual accumulations which are to enable him to return to Elngland, 
and having, therefore, no inclination to an union with one of liis own 
countrywomen, — for English beauty is a divinity that requires costly sacri- 
fices at her altar, — bestows Iiis undivided cares on his Eurasian progeny; 
and nature, who always acts by rule, has in each family limited this progeny 
to a small number, and, in the greater part of a given number of instances, 
to a single one. Thus, the fruit of the connection is endeared to Iiim who 
has condemned himself to celibacy for the sake of fortune ; and we are 
fondly nuiinrcd in an alllncncc of all timt is sufficient to render those happy, 
who are neither sufficiently English to be enamoured of intemperate plea- 
sures, nor sufficiently Hindoo to debar ourselves from those which arc 
innocent. Happy Eurasians, till the fatal knowledge was revealed to you, 
that you were degraded by disabilities you never knew, and bowed down to 
the ground hy the weight of fetters you never felt ! With many of them I 
lived in close communion, and never did a murmur escape their lips. They 
made no idle comparisons, and complained of no injurious contrasts. 

“ At Madras, 1 was placed, at the age of seventeen, — an epoch of 
Eurasian, equivalent to the maturity of European, life, — at the desk of a 
house of agency. It was an age when nature, an expert sclioolmistrcss, 
made me accessible to youthful emotions. My homage was first paid to 
English beauty ; but with sensations of awe rallicr than love : — ^yct there 
was something in that awe which propelled me to the object that inspired it. 
In my musings on the subject, it did not occur to me that an abstract beauty 
resided in the European complexion, but was to be traced in the nanicle.ss 
accessories to that complexion, constituting, on the whole, a being that 
.seemed to be perfection. It was, as the swain says in Comas, a thing that, 
as it passed by, I worshipped. But when I spoke with it, 1 wanted the 
requisite phrase and idiom ; my tongue clove to my mouth, and refused its 
office. 

I resided, at this time, in the garden-house of a storekeeper, u res- 
pectable and often an opulent class of the English community in India, but 
living in a subordinate sphere of connexion, lie had an only daughter — a 
spoiled, coqueltisli pet; pretty, though with diminutive features, and eyes 
rather arch and playful than exprc'ssivc. She interested me most strangely. 
Was it love, about which I had read so much ? Why not then make love at 
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once ? It was known that my father was rich. Whore then was tlic dis- 
parity ? My colour was not black ; it was a tini^e of olive only, that dis- 
tinguished my complexion from the European. It is true, cosmetics would 
not help it; — but! said, as Othello did of his — ‘yet that’s not much.’ 

She was an interesting creature, that Amelia Waddle ; but the dilli- 
culty lay in my inexperience, not so much of the passion, as the set phrase, 
— ^the words, — in which 1 was to reveal it. Chnlain novels occasionally 
came out from England by the India ships, and chiefly from the Temple of 
Minerva in Leadenhall Street; of course, T imagined they were wi it ten 
under the sanction, probably by order, of the Company, the seat of whose 
authority was in that very street. I rc'ad tlicm, therefore, \oraoioiisly, look- 
ing u|) to them ns accurate models of tlie art of making* love. Ovid’s were 
only the rules, but hero wore to be found their living; illustrations. ORen 
did I connnit to memory parts of an interesting moonlight dialogue, from 
some of the numerous brood of fictions which Minerva, perhajis at a loss 
how to dispose of them at home, used to send out to iiuha. I>nt 1 re- 
hearsed them in a voice so timid and faultering, that, conjoined with my 
Eurasian accent, which is never to be conv']uered m;r dissend>le(l, she sup- 
posed, or pretended to suppose, I was talking a language she did not 
understand: — don’t understand (^entoos,’ slie sahl, ‘ so you had bettor 
hold your tongue.’ Perverse thing! Thus she rebuked mo into silence. 

iVow and tlien, but at long intervals, a civilian or two of rank, wlio 
laid a respect for my father, invited me to dinner. Who has not heard of 
Cecil Smith, the pleasantest, the wittiest of men? 1 sat occasionally, a 
silent and unpretonding guest, at his hospitable board, and (he conversa- 
tion 1 heard there, chiefly pertaining to England, seemed to opmi glimpses 
to me of an unknown world. I was, therefore, careful in treasuring up all 
that I heard in the delightful societies that encircled Jiis table. Amongst 
other things, 1 remember hearing a clever man remark, that ‘ a series of 
attentions would win any woman upon earth.' Inviiluable ajihurism ! 
Henceforth, it was to serve me as a talisman, to direct me through the 
intricate mazes of love. But Miss Waddle — what were the attentions liy 
which she was to .be won ? If 1 touched her hand, it was .sure to come 
back to me with a smart box of tlic car, and the occasional exclamation — 

* let my hand alone, you black fool.’ 

Not being master of all the turns and prcttinosscs of English conversa- 
tion, I took this to I»e one of tliem. It, therefore, gave me no uneasiness. 
On the contrary, faithful to the maxim I had lioard at (^ccil Smith’s, every 
repulse quickened my attentions, till they became oflicious even to servility. 
Her ayah could not have been more assiduous or quioksighted in discerning 
wliat she wanted, or picking up what she dropped — a glove, or handker- 
chief, or srnelling-bottle. ^ I shall long remember the morning of one very 
hot land-wind day. SIic was reclining pji a sofa I had wheeled for lier 
into the verandah, and dropt her kerchief on the floor. Tlic extension of 
lier arm an inch or two (for it wjis a low ottoman on which she reposed) 
would liavc placed it within her grasp. But it was enough to call 'my fetch- 
and-carry-qualitics into play ; .so I flew instantly and replaced it by her 
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side. It fell again. 1 picked it up with equal eagerness and delight. 
Again, again, again, the kerchief fell, as if instinct with life. Again, 
again, again, I rendered her the same ofiicc. The sun slione fiercely even 
through the screen of cusa-grass that shaded tlie portico ; and such was the 
impetuosity of my movements, that 1 was nearly overpowered with the 
exertion. Once more, the provoking piece of cambric found its way to the 
ground. Once more, 1 bustled to pick it up ; but the heat of the effort and 
the weather made it for that day the last of ^the series of attentions,’ by 
which my Knglish beauty Avas to be propitiated ; for I sunk almost fainting 
on the floor. 1 soon recovered, indeed, but perceived to my surprise that 
the foot of the capricious syren had been all the time kept in employ by 
kicking me in sundry parts of the person — ^those especially, of which nearly 
all the others take the precedence. These kicks she accompanied with ^ get 
up, you black fool ! — how can you make yourself such an ass?’ 

1 assured her 1 did not sham; that it was pure exhaustion : trusting she 
M’^ould think favourably of me for suffering so much in her service. But she 
laughed scornfully, calling me an officious blockhead. 1 still clung, how- 
ever, to the maxim 1 had heard at Cecil Smith’s. Thus my attentions 
became slavery — knight-errantry was a mild unobtrusive devotion compared 
with mine. If knights-errant could find favour in ,the eyes of their mis- 
tresses, what was the recompense I had merited in those of Miss Waddle? 

The garden-house at which Waddle resided was at Rynpettah, about 
two miles from the fort. It had been my wont, every evening, when tlie 
business of the day was over, to ride thither, taking at the same time the 
usual promenade of the Mount-road; and emulous, 1 am compelled to 
say, of the young civilians Avho, from their curvetting steeds, paid passing 
compliments to barouches, landaus, and curricles freighted wiili tlie English 
beauty of Madras. It is true, I could not, like tliem, flutter round the fair 
groupes, that shone like so many stars along that delightful vista. But 1 
was dressed in the closest imitation of their European fashions; and iny 
Arab, the kind present of my father, who considered the manly exercise of 
horsemanship as the most redeeming accomplishment from the reproach of 
Eurasianism, could caper as nimbly and gracefully as theirs. 

One evening, however, my Arab played me a scurvy trick. I had 
just caparisoned him Avith a neAv saddle and bridle of recent importation,- 
and rode Avith conscious elation amongst the gay cavaliers of the Mount- 
road, Avho Avere showing off their spirited steeds, rebuking with the curb 
the curvet their heels were inciting, and rattling out their idle persiflage to 
the doWager with Avhoin they Avere to dine, or tlie misses Avho sate bod- 
kinned between papa and mamma. I took care, indeed, to keep tlie res- 
pectful distance of an Eurasian from the young registrars of zillah courts, 
and other dashing civilians, not omitting, at the same time, to note down their 
light talk, and to Avatch their air and manner, which I AA'ould have given any 
thing to acquire,— even my grey Arab ; — every thing, in short, but Amelia 
Waddle. 

In a short time, I observed'that amiable creature mounted, — for she was 
a graceful horseAvoman, — on a spirited palfrey. In her appropriate sphere, 
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she too had admirers. It is true, her cavaliers were neither of the civil nor 
the military service. But her train was seldom deficient in a spruce English 
clerk or two, or now and then a young attorney. On the present occasion, 
she was escorted only by a third-mate of an Indiaman, who had found him- 
self ((rod knows how) on the back of a Black-town charger, and was 
scudding before the wind alongside of Amelia. As she approached me 
with her convoy, she smiled with the kindest encouragement; and the smile 
was not lost upon me. Making a bold clTort to shake off the Eurasian 
bashfulness, which was for ever disconcerting me in my intercourse with 
English ladies, and imitating, as closely as I could, the nonchalance of the 
young civilians I mentioned, I crossed abruptly to get near licr, and in the 
movement gave the third-mate a jerk with my right foot, that went near to 
unseating him (a check -mate, by the way, he never forgave me), and thus 
sidled myself close to her right-hand. 

Every body knows that it is the property of an Arab, though slow and 
sluggish in solitary excursions, to glow with a double portion of Promethean 
fire when he perceives a rival willing to outstrip him. admire your grey 
much, Mr. Middlcracc,’ said Amelia. * How dearly should I like to see 
him gallop!’ With that, suiting the action to the word, she set off instantly 
at full speed, and my Arab, receiving the challenge with a snort of defiance, 
foIlowTd her with equal rapidity; the- third- mate, on his Black-town hack, 
doing wonders, for the animal he bestrode had only, the use of three legs, 
the fourth being suspended by the spring-halt aloft in the air. This w'as an 
insult my Arab seemed to feel, and having soon shaken off so ignoble a com- 
])etitor, stretched himself out to give the go-by to a rival more worthy of his 
powers. Amelia, an excellent rider, pushed her palfrey to the extent of his 
.speed ; — and in an instant, chariots, palanquins, curricles, tandems, bandys, 
drew on one side, as if we had been regularly matched for a race. 

Miss Waddle, all the time, had her horse in perfect control. I had 
lost all power over mine; and he ran along as if entered in the Ncmaeaii 
games, and anxious to be commemorated by Pindar. My seat, always a 
precarious one, became now endangered ; but he w^ent on just as if my 
consent had nothing to do with his movements. Off flew my hat : at that 
moment a thousand faces were grinning most hideously at my expense. 
Miss Waddle seemed also to enjoy the joke .she had created; but though 
.she had reined in her horse, I was still carried onwards on tlic wings of 
lightning, and had already arrived at Lord Cornwallis’s cenotaph, when 
the animal, apparently out of respect to that great man’s memory, .stood 
suddenly still, and I glided over his neck, like an angel 1 have seen in some 
Dutch painting, de.scending from the clouds on a rainbow. 

** Stunned with the fall, which, thanks to the lightness of my person, 
was not fatal, I remained prostrate for .some minutes. The first object on 
which my eyes opened was the third-mate, who, having dismounted, or 
rather let himself down the side of his hor.se, was lifting me up, his square 
inexpressive face rendered more repulsive by a broad grin, exclaiming— 

‘ How now, tawny? carry too much sail, chi” So saying, he l>egan 
swabbing me down, as he called it, to brush off the dust from my dre.ss; 
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that is, gjivinff me each time a prodigious thump with his hands. But a 
celestial voice vibrated in my car, lliat amply compcnsalcd for the rude 
handling I was undergoing from this savage Trineulo; for Amelia licrself 
rode up, and said ^ I Jiope he is not Jmrt.’ 

^ Not at all. Miss Waddle,* was my reply; unless it is, I would have 
said, by this sea-monster, who is belabouring me, under the pretext of 
brushing the dust from my coat. A certain ICurasiaii prudence, however, 
which has seldom deserted me, admonished me to silence. But did I see 
aright? for the moment the kind-hearted creature had made the impiiry, T 
saw a grin upon her face, much worthier the ugly mouth of the third-mate 
than one formed so ex(juisit<dy as her's. 8Iie is overjoyed, I said, at iny 
safety, and vents her feelings in laughter. 

From tliis incident, 1 date my repugnance to erjiicstriaii exercises. \ 
eonlonted myself, tluTefore, with walking home on foot, like otlier Kura- 
sians, who sighed neither An* horses, nor eiuTiclt s, nor any of llu* ( (jul- 
pnges that shine like meteors on the Mount-road. One evening, 1 was 
returniiig, at a slow musing pace, when Amelia overlook me. »Shc w as 
riding gently, with the tliiid-mate, on his Black-town jade, by h'er side. 
Gladly would 1 have declined a rencontre witli tliat. maritime production, 
for he never met me without one of those abominable grins, that had already 
made him .so hateful. But Amelia, in the kindest manner, and in spile of 
her uiimannercd companion, entered into the most pleasing converse with 
me, as I walked, or rather ambled, by her side. Her horse walked, how- 
ever, faster than J could have wished ; lait, according to my Eurasian 
notions of politenc.ss, it would have been a gross insult to have left her 
ivliilst she was running on in a communicative flow, with which 1 was seldom 
honoured, when she deigned to converse with me. What could this tlurd- 
niale moan? lie was in a broader grin than ever, and looked for rdl tlio 
world like Vishnu, with his wide mouth and distended nostrils, on a liindu 
pagoda. She still persisted in her fluent prattle, and T began to think myself 
decidedly a favourite. From other Jip.s, indeed, it would have been tedious, 
but .she never ceased, though J was pulling, panting, choked with her horse's 
dust, and tliat kicked up by the third-mate on his three-legged beast, bathed 
in perspiration and ready to drop. How strangely inconsiderate, seeing how 
fatigued I was in keeping up with her, not to epitomize her story, which, 
after all, was only an account of the ladies* dresses at a ball given to the 
presidency at the Govornm out- Gardens ! 'Hie Icn.st she could have done 
would have been 1o moderate her horse to a .slower walk. She Imdiunv got 
into a long description of the lady governess's pink sarsnet, and the festoon 
of laurel which skirted it. But the aphorism came across me, that ^ every 
female was to be won by attentions,' and I attmniited to walk on till siic 
dismissed the pink sarsnet, and then politely to take my leave. But that 
accursed sarsnet would have filled a volume ; and I was obliged at last, in 
a complete state of exhaustion,, to lean against a tree to recover my breath. 
^ Eh, eh, eh !' cried tJie third-mate, shaking his fat side.s, and pointing to 
the great Triplicane lank near which I halted, * run in, young tawny, run in, 
and cool yourself.* ” ^ ^ * % 
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Merc follow several similar misadventures that bcfel the Eurasian, down 
to the marriage of Miss Amelia Waddle with the third mate, occupying 
several pages of his diary and three years of his life. His father having 
died, leaving him a handsome property, he was anxious, like other 
sojourners in India, to return Aome, and take his share in the great poli- 
tical transactions of England. Before his embarkation, however, lie took 
a distinguished lead in tlie measures that were about that time unih'r delibe- 
ration, for the entire restoration of his Eurasian brethren to their just weight 
in the social and moral scale, and to those rights, from which they had been 
so long and so ini(piitously excluded. 


PttOPElirY IN THE SOIL IN INDIA. 

Extiiact from the evidence of James Mill, Esq., before the Commons 
Coniinittce on East-India Adairs, 4th August 1831 ; — 

“ U. Arc llio Conimitteo to infer, from the answer yon Jiave given, that it is your 
opinion, that there did not originally exist in India any ahsolnte exclusive property in 
the soil, in the same way that it exists in Europe ?- -yl. F am glad that question is put, 
because it relates to a matter which appears tome to he at the foundation of almost every 
difficulty in the inquiry into this great subject, and that by not attending to it, much 
confusion has been Incurred. I conceive that generally, at one timet the lands in India 
were occupied by ryots, who had a right of perpetual occupancy; they were the hcrcdL 
tary tenants and cultivators of the land; 1 conceive that from them the revenue was 
collected by the officers of government, and that to the demand of government there 
was no limit. By long practice, there was something established tliat was considered 
to he a kind of standard, beyond which the government would not readily go, hut it 
w'as always understood that the government had a right to go as far as it pleased. I 
fancy that government never went to less than the full rent of the soil, and in those 
cases, there were but two parties really connected with the land ; there was the mass of 
immediate cultivators, holding by right of perpetual occupancy, who couhl not he 
turned out as long as they paid the rent demanded of them ; and there was the govern- 
meiit, which, I conceive, always obtained a complete rent. It frequently happened, 
from the disposition to collect the rent in a siiimnary mnuner, that middle-men wore 
interposed, in the shape of mere renters : a cerUiin district was rented, and the man 
licld it only for such a length of time as he was entitled hy his lease. In Bengal, and 
in various other places, the summary process was carried to a considerable extent, and 
men of eminence and men of family acted as revenue-managers of considerable dis- 
tricts : from the tendency in India of almost all things to become liereditary, those 
/emindaries often continued from father to son, and in that situation wc found the 
zemindars under the previous governments. There were also many cases, in wliich the 
government gave away the rent of the land ; they created jaghir*.;?, whicli were estates 
for life, in which a portion of land, sometimes a large portion, w'as given to the jagliir- 
dar for life. There were other eases, in which those grants were perpetual {hlumrarce)^ 
hereditary in the families to which they were given. Besides these cases, — the very sum- 
mary and the very detailed, — tlicre were other cases of an intermediate sort, where the 
collection was by villages, and where the head of the village became a sort of heredi- 
tary collector. But it appears to me, from these circumstances, that, properly speak- 
ing, there were but two parties really interested in the soil ; the usufruct was shared by 
the hercdit.'iry cultivators and the government. Where exceptions occur, they are cases 
that the goverument has made by its own act. 
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LETTERS ON THE TRADE WITH INDIA. 

Letter !• 

** Many of the witnesses are strongly impressed with the belief that a large increase 
in the consumption of British manufactures would be the consequence of opening the 
trade [to China]. Ttiesc witnesses refer not only to the fact of the Americans having 
of late made exports of British manufacture to China, but they also refer to the 
iesuU of opening the trade with India, Jollotoed, as that measure unquestionably was, by 
an unmense increase in the exports from this country,*' — First Report Select Committee 
of the House of Corntnons^ Session 1830. 

To the Right Honourable Charles Grant, 

President of H.M. Commissioners for the Affairs of India, &c &c. &c. 

Sir : — The latter part of the passage, which is quoted at the head of this 
letter, expresses an opinion to which 1 doubt not a considerable majority of 
the mercantile interest will unhesitatingly assent. The committee appear to 
have considered it a fact so universally admitted, that they scrupled not to 
give it a place in a report intended to express only the opinions of those that 
came before them, avoiding any judgment on points which they supposed to 
be in dispute. Nevertheless, Sir, it must be unnecessary to remind so distin- 
guished a friend and follower of the late JMr. Huskisson as yourself, that such 
universal or general convictions, unsupported by reference to official docu- 
ments, are as insufficient to prove the result of any system as theories, based 
on popular prejudice instead of demonstrative argument, are to establish a 
sound system itself. It was the practice of that right honourable gentleman to 
assail ^ notorious facts ” with as little hesitation as those which their pro- 
pounders termed self-evident propositions.” The latter he questioned by 
inquiry and investigation ; the former no less by inquiry and reference to actual 
authentic proof; and he successfully contended, that in neither case should 
such public prepossessions be permitted to stand in the place of the proper 
ordeal. In conformity then. Sir, with the practice of that statesman, to whose 
place, as the head of a party, you are generally thought to have succeeded, 1 
presume to demand that this ** unquestionable ” fact, — that any great exten- 
sion of the exports from this country to India has arisen from the opening of 
the trade in 1814, — should be established by positive proof from official docu- 
ments, before it be admitted as a basis of legislation. 1 am the more embold- 
ened to address myself to you, because from the effect of the inquiry which 1 
have myself had occasion to make, I have strong reasons to believe that your 
attention cannot have been directed to this subject in the peculiar manner 
^hich your office and the present position of the East-India Company’s charter 
require, without at least grave doubts having arisen in your mind as to the 
truth of the allegation so unsuspectingly adopted by the committee. 

Most respectfully then. Sir, do I invite your attention to the conclusion 
to which a laborious examination of the requisite proofs has brought my judg- 
ment. The immediate object of this letter is the comparison of the free trade 
to India with the exclusive, but it may be desirable that we should first review 
the most striking peculiarities in the history of Indian commerce, in connec- 
tion with some of the best admitted principles of trade ; thus obtaining some 
grounds to judge d priori of the effect to be expected by our own attempts in 
the same pursuit. 

In the commercial history of India,* the most remarkable fact that presents 
itself is the continually recurring complmnt, made by all countries, of the dis- 
advantages sustained by them, in the impossibility of establishing a free inter- 
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change of commodities. “ From the age of Pliny,** observes Dr. Robertson,* 
** it (India) has always been considered and execrated as a gulf which swallows 
lip the wealth of every country, that flows incessantly towards it, and from 
which it never returns.’* The complaint of the Tyrians, Greeks, and Romans 
has been rc-echoed by the Portuguese, Butch, and English. Nothing can be 
more clear than that, by no one nation of Europe, which in ancient or modern 
times has traded with India, has a profitable trade been maintained. In all 
ages, gold and silver, particularly the latter, have been the commodities 
exported with the greatest profit to India.’*f This continued drain of the 
precious metals, though matter of loud complaint in earlier times, the exten- 
sion of modern knowledge easily accounts for. In all commercial intercourse, 
the country which possesses the superiority in manufactures will naturally 
derive superior advantages. But the riches of a country constitute its supe- 
riority in manufactures, and its riches depend on the division of labour and 
the comparative number of productive and non-productive inhabitants. j: Per- 
haps the earliest known attempt at division of labour is to be found in the 
Indian institution of caste ; and when to this are added the many subordinate 
distinctions which arc (perhaps rudely) secured by the hereditary principle, 
however mischievous in other senses we may consider the mode — little ques- 
tion can be entertained of the efficiency of this division. The system of peasant 
rents, which prevails throughout India, is without doubt unfavourable to the 
production of the non-agricultural classes, and forms, therefore, a drawback 
on her manufacturing superiority ; but the fertility of the soil and the abste- 
mious habits of the people go far to counteract this effect. The same causes 
serve to depress, much below the European standard, both the money-price 
and the real price of labour. The great facility of inland navigation, by saving 
labour and consequently cost, combines with low wages to produce cheap 
manufactures ; and as we have it on high authority that the manufacturing 
art and industry of India, though inferior, seem not to be much inferior, to any 
part of Europe,”^ it follows, as the inevitable conclusion of that great author, 
that the money-price of the greater part of the manufactures will naturally 
be much lower in those great empires than it is any where in Europe.” But it 
is to be observed that India possesses in herself scarcely any supply of gold, and 
none of silver. “ Upon all these accounts,” continues Dr. Smith, the 
precious metals are a commodity which it always has l)ecn and still continues 
to be extremely advantageous to carry from Europe to India.** 

It is, however, with the greatest reluctance that the force of any argument 
tending to confloe or limit his' own exertions is admitted by the English mer- 
chant. The superiority, which wc have been accustomed to claim over all the 
world, in industry and manufacturing skill, and the prodigious extent to which 
our commerce has been pushed by that superiority, aided by other natural 
advantages, give us a confidence in our own resources, which the soundest 
theories cannot at all times regulate. Although the English trade to India, in 
its infancy, was exclusively limited to the Company whose adventurous spirit 
had given it birth, yet no sooner had it attained to any degree of maturity 
than it became an object of general desire. A new system was vehemently 
demaQded, and the demand prevailed. In 165^, the trade w'as thrown open to 
general competition; Nothing,’* observes a distinguished writer, “ can be 
more opposite than the accounts given by diflerent authors of the results of 
this short suspension of the Company*s monopoly. One, who wrote iu 1681, 

* Disquitition on Ancient India, Appendix, p. t Robertson, p. 104. 

X Smith's Wealth of Nations, book i. ch.2. • Jhid. booki.eh. 11. 

ylsiat^Journ. N.H.VoL.i). No. 2 K 
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asserts that that the nation had nearly lost in this period all its privileges in 
India; that the value of English commodities was lessened and those of India 
were advanced ; while another, whose work appears in 1 680, declares that 
when the East-India trade was laid open, the English merchants aObrded the 
Indian commodities so cheaply as to supply most parts of Europe and even 
Amsterdam itself.”^ One fact may with certainty be deduced from these 
conflicting statements, that the renewal of the exclusive privileges which took 
place in 16d7> if an error in policy, was at least a deliberate error, — not 
caused by ignorance of the objections which modern times have raised to it. 
The very same arguments, which we ourselves have seen so confidently put 
forth, were heard in 165S : nay more, obtained the same respect, produced 
the same legislative measure, and then, having been tried, were adjudged 
fallacious ; in the short period of five years, the trade was restored to the 
hands of the East-India Company, by one whose commercial knowledge has 
not been considered the least of those talents which for a time were able to 
gild the atrocities of usurpation, hypocrisy, and regicide. In the possession 
of the Company this trade continued down to the year 1814, and then under- 
went an important change of aspect. In this period, while the Indian com- 
merce of other nations had progressively decreased, the establishment of the 
British empire in the east gave an unprecedented stimulus to our own. The 
number of English, sent thither in the civil and military service, occasioned 
of course for their consumption a considerable increase in the export of our 
manufactures ; but as this demand was only substracted from the home mar- 
ket, it cannot be considered as any beneficial extension of trade beyond the 
advantage derived therefrom to the shipping interests. The most important 
effect of our establishment in India was to be sought in the taste, which our 
example and influence might create in the natives, for the commodities of 
England. An opening was here at last afforded for that which Greeks, Romans, 
and Portuguese attempted in vain. With the view of securing to the country the 
greatest possible advantage, the policy of the legislature had committed the fos- 
tering and preserving of this trade to the East-India Company, whose great 
capital they judged amply sufficient for any amount of adventure which the trade 
could be reasonably expected to bear, while the unity of action and the perse- 
verance consequent on the operations of one indissoluble firm, offered the best 
assurance for the constant supply of the market, freed from the fears of its 
being overstocked- The same body being, moreover, invested with the full 
government of the people, by whom the expected purchases were to be made, 
possessed obvious unrivalled advantages in the encouragement of the trade, 
which it was so much their commercial interest to promote. Accordingly, the 
exports to India did gradually increase, and with more rapidity as our arms 
acquired increased territory : so that between the years 1792 and 1811, our 
exports to those parts nearly trebled themselves in value.f 

The CompaDy*s privileges being now again brought under the consideration 
of Parliament, the arguments of 1652 were revived with redoubled energy. It 
was for the second time " discovered ” that the success, which had attracted 
the envy and admiration of the world, had been attained not in consequence 
but in spile of the policy pursued. It could not be denied that none .pther 
had ever procured equal benefit ; but it was nevertheless contended, and that 
the more vehemently because as a matter of pure theory it was protected from 
the unpleasant refutations of experience, that the Company's “monopoly” 
cramped the trade and impeded the beneficial commerce, which British enter- 
* Political History of India, vol. i. p. 19. t Commons* Paper, No. 192, printed 12th May 1813. 
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prize, industry, and skill could not fail to effect. Calmer reffection might 
have suggested, that the true way to extend our exports was first to create in 
the natives a desire for our manufactures, and then to sec that they possessed 
the means of gratifying that desire. The former unhappily was too hastily as- 
sumed; the latter, though of no less importance, totally neglected. The British 
manufacturer thought to build up his prosperity on the ruin of the native. It 
was by underselling the latter in a country where the wages of labour are at the 
lowest known rate, that the produce of England was to be forced into con- 
sumption. The interests of India, though our own possession, were, as might 
have been expected in such speculations, forgotten or despised. The misery, 
the ruin or starvation of thousands of our fellow subjects, in a distant quarter, 
where their cries could not be heard, were little likely to be cared for in the 
onslaught of miscalled “ liberality ” on monopoly.” It is matter of more 
surprise that it was not better remembered, that a people whose manufactures 
had been annihilated, and by consequence the bulk of their population reduced 
to indigence, would be hardly in a condition to acquire new tastes, or to possess 
the means of purchasing new luxuries. 

These considerations, however, were lost in the “ splendid ” theories, 
whose pretensions to science were then almost umjucstioned. The glory of 
conquering prejudice prevailed over the voice of experience. The trade to 
India was again thrown open to general competition, and what, it is now to 
be asked, has been the result ? 

In order to reply to this (piestton. Sir, I proceed to lay before you, in the 
first place, a comparison of the accounts submitted at various times to Par- 
liament of the exports from Great Britain to India from 1706 to 18^9 (with 
the exception of the two years 1813 and 1813, for which no accounts are 
printed) embracing a period of sixteen years antecedent, and as many subse- 
quent, to the opening of the trade. For greater convenience, and in order to 
guard against the effects of accident, in any particular period, the whole is 
divided into portions of four years each, and the yearly export is taken on 
the averiigc of each four years. 

Yearly Exports to India on Average of the four Years, viz. 

(Commons’ Taper, datcil 12th May UJ13, (Commons’ Taper^ No. 22, Sess, 1830, 

No. 102.) p. 104.) 

1796 to 1799 ... .161,341,613 ' 1814 to 1817 ... .£2,604,654 

1800 to 1803 ... 1,933,034 1818 to 1831 ... 3,135,388 

1804 to 1807 ... 1^950,164 1833 to 1835 ... 3,382,631 

1808 to 1811 ... 3,170,574 1836 to 1839 ... 4;i68,919 

It appears from this statement, that in the sixteen years of exclusive trade, 
the exports increased from a yearly average of .£1,341,613 to that of 
£3,170,574 or nearly 63 per cent.* In the sixteen years of open trade, the 
exports increased from .£3,604,654 to £4,168,919 per annum (average), which 
is only 60 per cent.f Again : dividing the whole thirty-two yxars into three 
periods, in that from 1796 to 1803 (eight years of exclusive trade), the average 
of the last four years is greater than that of the first four by nearly £44 in the 
£100 from 1804 to 1831 (omitting 1813 and 1813) sixteen years, half of 
exclusive and half of open trade, the increase was from £1,950,164 to 
£3,135,388, which is just 60i per cent. ;^ while in the remaining eight years 
of open trade the increase was only 331 per cent.ji 
It appears then, notwithstanding the ^^unquestionable” assertion of the 

♦ 2,170,674—1,341,612 — 82R,9(;2 and 1,341,612 : 828,902 •- ; 100: 61.78. 
t 4,16tM)19— 2,604,664 -» 1,604,205 fihd 2,604,654 : 1,664,266 : : 100 : 60*05. 
t 1,923,034—1,341,612 - 681,422 and 1,341,612 : 681,422: : 100: 43*77- 
§ 3,125,308— l,96t>,164 - 1,17.'5,224 and 1.950,164 : 1.175,224 : : 100 : <K)*26. 

II 4, 1(M),919— 3,382,621 - 786,298 and 3,382,621 : 786^298 : : 100 : 23*24. 
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counnittee, that so far as the real value of the exports to India is concerned, 
not only have they not increased by the abolition of the Company’s privileges, 
but they have considerably fallen short of the amount which the experience of 
the exclusive trade gave reason to expect. 

I proceed now. Sir, to answer an objection which I anticipate has already 
occurred to you, viz. that these observations apply to the real value of the 
exports ; and that, from the fall in prices during the latter of the two periods 
under comparison, the same value in money really indicates a greater amount 
of true capital than in the former ; and that, therefore, the exports of the 
open trade may have been bona fide greater than those of the exclusive, not- 
withstanding their money-price is equal or less. 

The objection is undoubtedly just : but it deserves well to be remembered, 
that a fall in price is itself an efficient cause of an inci*eased export, without 
ascribing it in any way to the abolition of the East-India Company’s privileges. 

With this remark premised, I will now endeavour to ascertain in what pro- 
portion such general fall in prices, with the establishment of peace, have 
afllected this branch of our commerce. The fairest and most correct mode 
which I can think of for this purpose, is to compare, throughout, the exports 
to India with the total export of the united kingdom : as, however such gene- 
ral causes may have affected the one, they will, I imagine, have operated with 
equal force upon the whole. 

An account has been printed by order of the House of Lords,* of the real 
and official value of the exports of British and Irish produce and manufactures 
since 1 799. With this account, let us compare the value (real) of the exports 
to India, as stated in the accounts before quoted ; varying only the periods 
taken for the average to accommodate one account with the other. 


On an Average of Years. 

! 

Total 

1 Yearly Export, 
i as per account 
4th May 1830. 

Yearly Export 
to India, 
as per account 
before quoted. 

I’roportion of Ex- 
port to India in 
every £l00 of 
Total Export. 

Three years, ending 5th Jan. 

1801 

£. 

34,695,231 

£. 

1,394,843 

£. s. d. 

4 0 4 

Five years, ditto 

1812 

39,320,435 

2,184,224 

5 12 ] 

Ditto ...... ditto 

1819 

43,791,788 

2,798,157 

6 7 9 

Ditto ditto 

1830 

85,336,685 

3,969,778 

11 4 8 


Note, — The year ending hth January 1801,” in one account is to be ac- 
counted the same as the ''year 1800” in the other. 

Wefind, then, that in 1801, the average Indian export was to the total ex- 
port as j£4. Or. 4d. to ^100; and in 181^, as £5. \2s. Id. to J8100. At the 
commencement of the open trade, the proportion borne to the total export 
was jB6. 7s. 9d. in the ^100 ; and in 1830 it had increased to ^1 1 . 4r. 8d. But 
if the increase in the latter period had been in exact proportion with that in 
the former, it would have reached only to ^8. 185. 2d. instead of ^11. 45. 8d.’f 
The difference between these sums is, therefore, the increase of the open 
trade as compared with the exclusive; and it amounts to just •£26. Ir. lljd. 
per cent, per annum ! j: 

It may be well here to observe, once for all, that as a progressive increase 
is apparent in the exports to India throughout the whole series of years ob- 
served upon, and under both systems of trade, I have uniformly considered 
any additional impetus given to such increase, in ope period above another, to 

• 4th May 1830, No. 111. fThus : £4. Qa. 4d. : £S. IMd. t : £6.7»-S(L i £S. IBa. 2d. 
t Thus : £ll. it. Bd^£B. IBe, 2d.m£2. Os, Od, and £0, IBs, 2d, : £2. 6s, 6d. : : £100 : £26, Is. 
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be pro ianto an increased export ; and, contrariwise, where the ratio of the 
increase is less in one period than in another. It must be considered as an 
actual decrease, though the amount of the export may be larger. 

Dismissing then. Sir, the vague ideas as to this “ immense increase^’* which 
the committee’s expressions are calculated to produce, allow me to ask if the 
moderate extension which has been observed, is at once, in the absence of all 
further proof, to be set down as the effect of a particular measure, because it 
happened to follow that measure ? Sir, I am persuaded that you will never 
leap to so childish, so illogical a conclusion. It is not possible that any but 
the selfish adventurer, whose object must ever be to mystify and delude, can 
so perversely turn aside from the various causes, whose direct an,d obvious in- 
fluence it is impossible to deny, (such as our increased territory in India and 
the consequent increase in European population ; the rapid growth of the half- 
caste classes ; improvement in machinery ; reduction of freights ; low prices, 
and general peace) in order to ascribe this increase to a measure^ which nei- 
ther sound theory, nor practical experience, has ever shewn to be a cause 
adequate to such an effect. 

On the contrary, I am assured that the most cursory consideration cannot 
be given to the mighty political and commercial changes that have occurred 
since 1814, without bringing us to the strongest conviction, that if the exclu- 
sive trade of the East-India Company had been favoured with similar advan- 
tages, it would have prospered to an extent compared with which the result of 
the open trade is utterly contemptible. I hesitate not to assert, that so far as 
the direct influence of the measures of 1814 can now be traced, they have 
produced not an "immense increase,” not even any increase, but an "im- 
mense” D£CH£AS£, in the trade of this country with the EasUindics. 

Of this. Sir, I hope to convince you without launching into the sea of con- 
troversy and doubt, which a discussion of all the subjects I have alluded to 
would open to us. I will select one of them, and that by no means the most 
important. I undertake to prove that the fall in price of the single article of 
cotton manufactures is more thaii sufficient to account for the whole increase 
which has been observed in the exports of the open trade. 

The following is an abstract of the exports to India, distinguished into staple 
produce of Great Britain and Ireland, cotton manufactures and other articles ; 

Total Amount of Exports to India. 





170C to 1811.* 

1814 to 1829.t 

Beer 

je.503,137 

je.1,357,006 

Brass 

251,365 

128,279 

Coals 

53,212 

55,314 

Copper 

3,611,812 

4,434,696 

Glass and Earthenware 

931,170 

2,506,285 

Iron, cast and wrought 

2,438,210 

1,340,220 

■ bar and bolt 

431,505 

1,668,737 

Lead and shot 

837,562 

589,954 

Linens ; 

605,900 

489,965 

Spirits (British) 

61,463 

43,877 

Stationery 

672,362 

964,621 

Soap and candles 

37,958 

52,757 

Steel, unwrought 

155,485 

210,439 

Tin, ditto 

’ 18,768 

13,110 

Tin plates and pewter 

127,525 

202,545 

Woollens, British manufacture ... 

4,063,589 

5,385,395 

Staple 

14,801,023 

19,443,200 


* As per Commons’ Paper, No. 193, 12ih May 1813. f As per Commons* Paper, No. 23, Sess. 1830, p. 104. 
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Staple commodities, brought over jC14|801, 023 ^619,448,200 

Cotton manufactures 716,948 14,228,329 

Other articles 14,023,574 19,459,823 

Total ^^29,54 1,545 .€53,126,352 


The first result which I observe from this statement, is, that in the exclusive 
trade, the proportion borne by the staple articles to the total export to India 
was rather more than €50 in the €100; in the open trade, about €36; by 
cotton manufactures in the former, not £2. lOjr. in the €100; in the latter 
almost £27; and by the other articles in the former, nearly €47. IOj^. ; in the 
latter not €37.* So that it is at once apparent that the only considerable 
difference in the exports of the two periods is in cotton manufactures. Now, 
if this article be separated from the other exports, and tlicn the latter be com- 
pared, as before, with the total export to Iiidia, 


Average of Years. 

Total Annual 
Export. 

Annual Exports 
to India 

omitting Cottons. 

Proportion of 
such Export in 
every £l(K) of 
Total Export. 

Three years ending 5ih January 1801 
Five years ending 5th January ... 1812 

Ditto ditto 1818 

Ditto ditto 1820 

€. 

84,695,231 
39, .320, 435 
43,791,788 
85,336,585 

£. 

1,888,838 

2,087,245 

2,490,981 

2,61^5,704 

€• s. d. 

8 16 11 

5 6 2 

5 13 9 

7 8 7 


We shall find that, while in the exclusive trade such exports increased from 
€3. ]6«. lid. to €5. 6 j. 2d. in every €100 of total export; in the open 
trade it increased from €«5. 13^. 9d. to €7. 8s. 7d., which is a falling off in 
the latter period, as compared with the former, of Ss. 7d. in every €7- 17 ^. 2d. 
or €5. Os. 2d. per cent.f If, then, this article be excepted, the opening of 
the trade has been attended by a decrease rather than an increase of exports. 
On reference to the evidence given before Parliament in 1813, we find that all 
the witnesses, however favourable to the continuation of the exclusive trade, 
agreed in anticipating some increase in the export of certain articles of clothing, 
provided a material reduction could be made in their cost. J That such re- 
duction has since occurred in cotton manufactures, from causes utterly uncon- 
nected with the East-lndia Company, few will be found to dispute. From an 
account printed by the House of Commons, 14th February 1831 (No. 145), 
the annual export of cottons, at the opening of the £ast-India trade and at 
the present time, appears to have been as follows: 


Total. Staple. 

« £30,541,545 : 14,801,023 :: 1(H) : 50 
£.53,120,352 : 10,44.3,200 : : 100 : 36 
Cotton. 

£20.541,545 : 718, «M8 :: 100 : 2-42 

£53,128,352 ; 14,223,:i20 : : KM) : 28*7^ 
Other. 

£20,541, .545 : 14,02.3,574 : : 100 : 47*47 
£53,128,352 : 19,450,f&3 : : 100 : 36*82 


t £3. m. lid . : £5. 8«. 2tf. : : £5. ISr. : £7. I?*. Sd., and £ 7 . 17«. 2tf.-^£7. 89 . 7d.-^8t. 7cl.,and 
£ 7 . 179 . 2d. : 8f. 7d. : : 100 : £5. Qa. 2d. 

t Sec particularly the evidence of Sir John Malcohn, 5th April 1813. 
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Average of Five years Average of Five years 

ending 5th Jan. lOliK ending Stli Jan. irnu. 

Official Value .£19,125,323 £27.907,701 

Real Value 1 5,901 ,539 1 3,298,37 1 

The official value is a measure of quantity. If, then, the quantity had in- 
creased in this period in no greater proportion than the value (which would 
have been the case had the price remained the same), the real value, at the 
latter date, would have been £22,980,262 per annum ; but being only 
£13,298,3719 it follows that this article has undergone a reduction in price of 
more than forty-two per cent.*- I submit. Sir, that, on every principle of 
commercial policy, this single cause is more than sufficient to account for all the 
increase of the free trade above the exclusive; and what, may we well ask, would 
be the result of an investigation into the effects of all the other important 
events, to whose obvious agency I have before alluded ? This is a question 
that may well demand the gravest attention of parliament. It is by no means 
iny intention to pursue the enquiry, in this place, to any thing like the extent 
to which it might be carried ; but I cannof quit this part of the subject with- 
out inviting your attention to the fall in price of the other articles of export, 
during the two periods which we have been comparing. The total export of 
this country is stated thus : 

Average of Five years Average of Five years 

ending 5th Jan. 181!). ending 5th Jan. 10>. 

Official Value ,.£38,170,225 £49,110,085 

Deduct Cottons 19,125,323 27,607,701 


£19,050,902 £21,502,384 


Real Value £43,791,788 £35,336,585 

Deduct Cottons 15,901,539 13,298,371 


£27,890,249 £22,038,214 


By pursuing the mode of calculation before used, we find that (cottons ex- 
cepted) the general export of the country, has been reduced in price about 
thirty per cent.f With this let the depreciation during the exclusive trade be 
compared. The account before me does not furnish the real value of cottons 
prior to 1814, and I am, therefore, unable to separate this article as before. 
But, there is no Teason to suppose that any greater ratio of depreciation 
was in progress at that time, sufficient to affect the result of a calculation in 
which it then formed so small an item. Comparing, then, the official and the 
real values of the total export, at the earliest period given in the account, and 
at the end of the exclusive trade, — 

Average of Three years Average of Five yeara 

ending 5th Jan. ending 5th Jan. 1812. 

Official £21,224,589 £27.016,684 

Real 34,695,231 39,320,435 

We arrive at the result, that in that period there was a fall in price of not 
quite eleven per cent.^ 

* £19,125,323 : 15,901,.539 : : 27,607,701 : 22,980,262, and 22,900,262—13,298,371-9,681,801, and 
22,900,262 : 9,681,801 : : 100 : 42*13. 

t Thus : 19,050,902 : 27,890,249 : : 21,502,384 : 31,484,432, and 31,484,432— 22,038,214-i9,446,218, and 
31,484,432 : 9,446,228 : : 100 : 30 (circa:. 

t Thus: 21,224,589 : 34,695,231 : : 27,016,684 : 44,163,403, and 44,163,403-39,320,435-4,84*3,968, 
and 44,163,403 : 4,842,968 : : 100 : 10*90. 
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It must be unnecessary for me to remark to you, Sir, that a fall in price is 
at all times a pretty efficient cause of an increased export. If, then, there be 
any truth in the calculations which 1 have had the honour to submit to your 
notice, the difference between the open trade and the exclusive is shortly 
this : — that, in the former, the export to India, as compared with the total 
export of the united kingdom, has increased in one article (cotton manufac- 
tures) something above 25 per cent. — the said article having in that time un- 
dergone a fall in price of more than 42 per cent. — while, in all other articles 
(though undergoing a depreciation of 30 per cent.), the export has fallen short 
of the increase in a similar period of exclusive trade, when the fall in price 
was only 1 1 per cent. 

I have before admitted, Sir, that the result at which I have now arrived is 
in direct opposition to a very general impression on the public mind. If this 
impression had been the result of any theory, even apparently sound, or if 
ever the attempt had been made to show that it was in any way based on expe- 
rience, I might have felt much distrust and anxiety in opposing these state- 
ments. But it is because I am co'^nvinced that the Parliament of 1813 acted 
with undue precipitation, and without that careful consideration of causes, 
(lying possibly somewhat beneath the surface) which Adam Smith, and his 
great disciple Mr. Huskisson, ever contended should precede the application 
of abstract principles to particular branches of commerce, that 1 now venture 
to impugn their judgment and fearlessly to challenge inquiry into the effect of 
their measures. It is the object of this letter to excite rather than to gratify 
inquiry. The few remarks at its commencement suggest many questions, 
which, if pursued to their full extent, might be sufficient to cast considerable 
doubt on the soundness of the speculations of 1813 : even without the prac- 
tical refutation which I conceive they have met with. There is one peculiari- 
ty, however, in this trade which, on account of its great importance and the 
unaccountable manner in which it has till lately been excluded from view, I 
am desirous not to pass over. India is a tributary country. A considerable 
portion of the expenses of its government (such as military stores, pay to 
officers, king’s troops, with other items) are defrayed, in the first instance, in 
England, and must be repaid by the imports from India, besides what she may 
owe for the merchandize exported to her. The accumulation of private for- 
tunes in India, always seeking transmission to Europe, has a similar tendency, 
and these sums have been calculated to amount at present to four millions of 
money annually,^ which is much about the whole value of our present exports 
to India. Now, it is clear that this sum, inasmuch as it demands a corres- 
ponding return, constitutes for every purpose of trade a hona fide export, dif- 
fering only from the export of bullion in that it is not capable of being dimi- 
nished. An extended export of produce might wholly or partially supplant 
that of bullion ; but this political export, depending on the extent of our 
Indian establishments, must remain unchanged, or change only to increase. 
It is obvious, then, that no possible reduction of price, or other commercial 
contingency, can avail in extending the beneficial export of manufactures, 
until we are satisfied that India is capable of this return in addition to that 
required by our commerce : that is, a return more than double the amount of all 
that we now export to that country. have the honour to be, &c. &c. See, 

T. G. T. 

« Commons' Evidcnce« 29th April 1830. Q. 4a38. 
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anti |i>rlrrt. 

PaOCEEDlNGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta. — An “ Analysis of the Piiranas!^ by Professor 
Wilson, the secretary, was read at meetings of this Society. The following is 
the analysis of the Agni Parana. 

The Agni Parana^ or more correctly, in a derivative form, the Agncya 
Parana^ is one of the eighteen principal Purdnas, Although, in common with 
the other compositions so termed, it is attributed to Vyasu, it is narrated ns 
usual by his disciple Siita, and was received by him from the Muni Vasishtha, 
to whom it was communicated by Agni, whence its denomination. 

According to the assertion of its own text, the Agncya Parana contains 
14,000 stanzas; the Plidgavat and other authorities give it 15,000 or 10,000, 
The copy to which this account refers has about the former number. 

The text is divided into a number of small sections, according to the subject, 
but without any enumeration : the number of them, in the present instance, 
amounted to Colonel Wilford speaks of a supplement, and of a clia])ter, 

apparently tlie same, which ho calls the sixty-third or last. 7'Iie supjilemciit, 
however, from which he derives his account of the modern princes ol India up 
to the Mohammedan invasion, is no part of the work to which the name of 
Agncya Parana is applied. It is clearly a distinct and suhsequent com[)ositi()n. 

The Agncya Parana is interesting from the variety of the subjeets of which 
it treats, and in which it deviates very materially from the tlcfinilion given by 
its own reputed author of the contents of a Pnrdnn, Thes(j Agni declares to 
be live : primitive creation ; subsequent creations ; the genealogies of ilemi- 
gods and kings ; the reigns of the Menus, and the histories of royal liynasties. 
These, however, occur hut imperfectly in the body of this work, and the far 
greater portion of its contents is of a widely difte rent character. 

After the usual opening^ the Agncya Parana describes the ten Avafaras, 
:uid in the relation of those of liamachundra and Krishna, follows avowedly 
the Rdmdynna and Malidhhdraty being eonsc(|ucntIy posterior to those works. 

The ensuing chapters relate to the worship of Krishna, as Narayana or 
Vishnu; this Pzov/wflf being of the Vaishnava cl'ass : at the same time it leans 
very favourably to the worship of Siva, as the Linga, and is full of Tantrika 
ceremonies in honour of that form of the deity. It was compiled, therefore, 
probably anterior to any wide sep.aration bctwecii the Saiva and Vaishnava 
sects, and it was undoubtedly prior to that modificatiou of the Vaishnava faith, 
which pays such infinite veneration to Krishna as Gopala, or Govinda, or 
Bala Gopala, the cowherd or the infant god; no allusion to whose worship 
has been found, nor has the name of his favourite mistress, Rad ha, once been 
encountered. 

The ritual, including the ceremonies of the lloma, or biirnt-oifering ; the 
Mantras, or mystical formula! ; the Mandalas, or mystical diagrams ; the 
Pavitra, or purificatory thread ; the erection and consecration of temples, 
images, tanks, gardens, flags, jars, &c. extends through a number of chapters; 
it is, in its general purport, Vaishnava, but the Linga and several of the Tan- 
trika forms of Durga arc also especially reverenced ; Mantras arc abundantly 
introduced, as are the acts and gesticulations with which they arc, muttered 
or recited. The style in which they are narrated is, however, abrupt and ob- 
scure, and the ceremonial so confusedly and indistinctly laid down, that the 
N.iS. V^oL.O. No.'JJ. 2 
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whole has the appearance of a string of garbled extracts, rather than of a 
systematic detail. There is a general correspondence between these chapters 
with those of the Sdreda Tilaka and Mantra Mdhodadhi^ but it docs not 
appear that they are identically the same. 

This chapter is followed by the Bhuvana Kotha (the description of the 
universe), which corresponds generally with the same in other Purdtias, but is 
much less explicit than in some of them. This chapter comprises the Tirthas, 
or places of pilgrimage, of which, however, it enumerates very few, and those 
but briefly. It is worthy of notice, that the Nermadu and Sri Saila are espe- 
cially noticed, whilst the northern mountains are not mentioned, and also that 
Benares is called Avimukta in its religious character; whence it may be inferred, 
that the chief shrine was that of Siva, as Avimukteswara, not Viswesara, the 
form that has been most popular for some centuries at least. The site of 
Benares was the same as at present, or between the Varana and A si rivulets. 

The Mdhdtmyas^ or legends of the few Tirthas noticed, are very brief, except 
that of Gaya, which is so very minute, that it may be suspected to be an inter- 
polation, as it is nut in keeping with the rest, nor with the manner in which all 
such subjects arc usuall}' disposed of in a Puranic miscellany. Such interpola- 
tions, or rather appendages, arc not at all uncommon, although the legends are 
more fre{|ucntly attached to some of the other Pnrdnas^ as the Brahmdnda and 
SIcdnda, We have, however, a casein point with the Agni Purdna; there being 
current in the south of India a work called the Kdveri Mahdtmyam of the Agni 
7m, which is never found in the copies oi ihePurdna itself, and which indeed 
is very nearly as extensive as the whole work of which it is called a section. 

The Tirthas arc followed by the description of the Indian continent, and 
other portions of the world ; also the distances and dimensions of the regions 
below and above it. The whole of this chapter has not been compared with 
other works, but in some passages, particularly the description of the sun’s 
car, it is word for word the same with the text of the Vishnu Purdna: being in 
other respects, however, much less full and satisfactory than that work. 

The description of the sun and planets leads to t^e astronomical or astrolo- 
gical section, and that to magical rites and formulse ; from these, the work 
proceeds rather abruptly to the periods of the Manwantaras, and then to the 
civil institutes of the Hindu caste, as birth, investiture, marriage, death, &c., 
the duties of the religious orders, and the contemplation of the deity, con- 
formably to the tenets of the Vedanta : a long string of Vraias or religious 
obligations, both special and occasional, follows. The next subject discussed 
is that of gifts as religions duties, and this branch of the work finally closes 
with the description of corporal austerities of a meritorious and pious com- 
* plexion. 

The next portion of the Agneyd Purdna treats, at considerable length, and 
with many interesting particulars, of the duties of princes, beginning with the 
ceremonies of their coronation^ and comprehending their civil and military 
obligations : it forms what constituted the 'Niii of Hindu writers (polity, or the 
art of government), and is of a character with which Hindu ideas have lung 
ceased to be familiar. Some of the details correspond accurately enough with 
those that occur in a passage of the Ddsa Kumdra^ and both are probably in- 
debted to a common source, possibly the work ascribed to Chanakya cited by 
the author of the DdsaKumdra, Ad the system is wholly unmixed with foreign 
notions, and is purely Hindu, it can only relate to a state of things anterior 
to the Mohammedan invasion ; it is not a necessary consequence, it is true, 
that the Agncya Purdna should bear a similaP date, but it is an argument 
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rather in favour of such a belief, and contributes with other grounds to autho- 
rize such a conclusion, if not for the whole work, for a very extensive portion. 

The like genuine Hindu character belongs to the sections that follow, on the 
shape of weapons and archery, the phraseology and practice of which are no 
longer known. These sections of the Agneya Purdna are indeed particularly 
valuable, as they preserve almost, if not quite, singly the memory of former 
regal and martial usages. 

The chapters on the subject of judicature and law are so far curious, that 
they are literally the same as the text of the Mitdkshara^ ascribed to the Muni 
Yajnyawalkya. The antiquity of that text is, in the estimation of the Hindus, 
extravagantly remote; but without reference to their belief, it is certainly not 
very modern, as passages have been found on inscriptions in every part of 
India, dated in the tenth and eleventh centuries. To have been so widely 
diffused, and to have then attained a general character ns an authority, a con- 
siderable time must have elapsed, and the work must date, therefore, long prior 
to those inscriptions ; at the same time, this throws little light on the period at 
which the Purdna was compiled, the author of which might, in any day, trans- 
cribe the code of Yajnyawalkya, although it is possible that so undisguised a 
transfer may have preceded the time at which the legislative code was in 
general and extended circulation. 

The chapters on law arc followed by a rather miscellaneous series regarding 
the perusal of the Vedas, the averting of threatened ill-fortune, burnt-offerings 
and the worship of various deities. We have then a short but curious chapter 
on the branches of the Vedas ; and S[)caking of the Purdnas, the following 
remarkable passage occurs : ‘‘ six persons received the Purdnas from Vyasa, 
and were his pupils ; their names are Suta, Lomahersha, Sumati, Maitreya, 
Siiisapayana, and Suvarni.” These, therefore, are probably the real authors 
of most if not of all the Purdnas. It is said, also, that Sinsapayana and 
others compiled a Sanhitd, or epitome of all the Purdnas. 

The next chapter, on gifts to be made when the Purdnas arc read, contains 
the list of the Purdnas apd the enumeration of the stanzas they contain. In 
this respect many differences occur from similar enumerations in other 
Purdnas, and the Siva Purdna is altogether omitted. Witli regard to the nar- 
rators and the chief subjects at least, in somer cases, this detail varies from the 
text of the works as now found; these variations will be best noticed when wc 
come to the respective Purdnds to which they relate. 

The list of the Purdnas is followed by the genealogical chapters, detailing 
the families of the sun and moon, but more particularly the latter, and espe- 
cially the houses of Yadu and Puru, to the time of Krishna and the Pandavas. 
These chapters agree generally with the dynasties usually detailed, but the lists 
are for the greater part very dry and abrupt, wliilst few of the ordinary legends 
are preserved, and those so concisely as to be very obscure. Tlierc arc some 
details relating to Krishna of a rather remarkable character. The time at 
which these chapters close leaves us no inference regarding the age of the com- 
pilation. 

The next subject is mc'dicinc, taken avowedly from the instruction given by 
Dhanwantari to Susruta, or from the mcrdical work attributed to the latter ; 
the extracts arc, however, very injudiciously made, with an utter disregard of 
method, and with a perverse selection of every thing least important : it also 
alludes to the classification of medicaments as hot and cold, and although it 
does not attach the same importance to the system as is given to it in Moham- 
medan medicine, yet its introduction at all is rather in favour of its being 
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derived from such a source, for it is not certain that tlie ancient writers 
Charnka and Susruta laid any greater stress upon these particular properties 
than they are entitled to, without reference to a theoretical system. This part 
of the Parana likewise includes much mystic medicine or curing by charms. 

Another set of chapters on mystic rites and formulas follows, and on the 
worship of difierent forms of Siva and Devi : the whole so incompatible with 
a Vaislinava work, that it is dif&cnlt not to suppose them additions by other 
and perhaps later hands. 

Poetry and rhetoric form the next subjects, and conform to the systems 
usually received : the authority of Pingala is specified. The work concludes 
with a grammar, omitting the verbs : the system is that of Panini and Katya- 
yana : the commentator on Panini is cited by name. The compilation is 
therefore posterior to the existence of the great body of Hindu poetical com- 
positions, and to the consummation of the grammatical construction of the 
Sanscrit language. 

From this general sketch of the Agncya Vurana^ it is evident that it is a 
compilation from various works; that consequently it has no claim in itself to 
any great antiquity, although from the absence of any exotic materials, it 
might be pronounced earlier, with perhaps a few exceptions, than the Moham- 
medan invasion. From the absence also of a controversial or sectarian spirit, 
it is probably anterior to the struggles that took place in the eighth and ninth 
centuries of our era, between the followers of Siva and Vishnu, As a mere 
compilation, however, its date is of little importance, except as furnishing a 
testimony to that of the materials of which it is com)>osed. Many of these 
may pretend, no doubt, to considerable antiquity, particularly the legendary 
accounts of tlic Avataras, the section on regal polity and judicature, and the 
genealogical cha[)ters: how far the rest may be ancient is perhaps questionable, 
for there can be little doubt that the Parana^ as it now exists, diflering from 
its own definition of a Parana^ and comprehending such incongruous admix< 
tures, is not the entire work as it at first stood. It is not unlikely that many 
chiqiters were arbitrarily supplied about eight or ninqi^cnturics ago, and a few 
perhaps even later, to till up the chasms which time and accident had made in 
the original Agneya Pw^ana. — Journal of the Asiatic Society, 

Asiatic Society of Paris , — The meetings of this Society have had a gloom 
cast over them of late by the severe losses announced at each. At that of 
July, M. Saint-Martin reported the death of M. Remnsat at that of August, 
M. Eyries announced that of M. Saint-Marlin, as well as that of M. Brnc ; at 
the uiectlng of September, the death of M. Chezy, the learned professor of 
Sanscrit and Persian, was coiniminicatcd by Baron de Sacy. 

The Society continues its labours. The casting of the Zend characters are 
now nearly completed, at the expense of the Society. M. Brosset perseveres 
in his application to Georgian literature, the results of which appear in the 
Society’s Journal, MM. S. Julien and Jacquet continue to cultivate that of 
China. 

The venerable Baron de Sacy, at the solicitation of the Society, resumed 
the office of President of the Council, until the ensuing general meeting. 

Amongst the presentations to the Society were copies of a considerable 
number of works in Sanscrit (including the Mitakshara\ Arabic, and Persian^ 
published by the Committee of Public Instruction at Calcutta. 

* The king lias settled d pension of 3,(MXI francs on tli^ widow of M. Rtoiusat. 
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CRITICAI- NOTICES. 

Lives of Eminent Missionaries, By John Carnk, Esq. Vol. I. London, 1832, 

Fisher and Co. 

It is rare to meet with a volume possessing more powerful interest than this. It con- 
tains the lives of John Eliot, a missionary amongst the American Indians two centuries 
ago, whose talent and learning were embelli.shed hy the amiableness of his character; 
of Schwartz, the Indian missionary, wliom to name is snflicient ; of the simple* 
lieartcd and truly pious Hans Egede, the Moravian missionary in Greenland; of that 
remarkable cliaracler, .John Kieriiander, the friend of Clive, and a lilieral benefactor 
to the cause of religion at Madras, tiie vicissitudes of wliose history afford a striking 
lesson ; of Hocker and Antes, Moravian ini.ssionaries in the East. The volume contains 
besides accounts of the early mission to Tranquebar, and of the Moravian mission. 

We can hardly imagine biography more engaging than the lives of Kieriiander, Egede, 
and Schwartz. The account of the hitter’s interview with Myder Ali, at Mysore, is 
extremely pleasing. The warlike tyrant treated the gentle missionary of the Gospel of 
IVace with great courtesy. “ He had an audience of the ])rince, who reqne.^ted him to 
sit by his side. There was as great a contrast in the outward appearance as in the spirits 
of the two men ; that of Schwartz the very emblem of primeval simplicity, — the fair 
complexion, the expressive light blue eye, the thin aiul calm lip, the flowing white 
hair; tlic sanguinary and accomplisiied de.spot was puurtrayed in every feature of 
Hyder, with the subtlety of the ‘father of lies.* ” 

The style in which the work is written is unequal, probably from portions being trans- 
1 . 1 ‘od from a foreign language. 

The K'iiaunia Kineh^-Walla, or Eastern Start/- Telivr i n Collection of Indian Tales, By 
John Shii*p. London, 1832. 

Ocju readers are not unacquainted with the author of this agreeable volume, Lieut. 
Shipp, who, ive arc rejoiced to find, is in active service again, as superintendent of the 
night police at Liverpool. 

'riie tales, of wliich his little w'ork consists, strongly smack of the country where the 
scenes are laid ; that is, they lioar internal evidence that they are not the invention of a 
person who knew nothing jier.sonally of India or its products, except the opium under 
whose influence Ids imagiinuion rioted. The stories are ten in number; the Minor, or 
Foresters of Ncpaul ; tho Village Queen (scene in the province of Agra) ; Lillee, or 
the Fair of Hnrdwar; the Rose of Ilurdwar; the Fakir; the Bhattee Robber; the 
Fortune-teller (scene in Bundleciind) ; the Cobbler of Helhi; Meerali, or the Victim 
of Avarice; and the Deserter, an occurrence supposed to have happened in the 
Ghoorkha war. They arc all smoothly and pleasingly told. 

The IVorks of Lord Eyion; with his Letters and Jovrna Is, and his Lije, By Thomas 
Moorf, Esq. London, 1832. Murray. 

Tuk present volume of this highly attractive edition contains the Ode to Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Lara, the Hebrew Melodies, the Siege of Corinth, Parisina, the Prisoner 
of Cliillon, the Dream, an<l a great number of occasional pieces, amongst which arc 
those denominated hy the editor “ Domestic Pieces,” including the touching lines 
beginning “ Fare thee well !” Of tlie original MS. of these lines, wliich was examined 
as well as most of the olher.s liy the eilitor, he remarks, tliat it confirms, and more than 
confirms, the account of the circumstances under which it was written, given in the 
notices of Lord Byron’s Life : “ it is blotted all over with the marks of tears.” 

The notes are, as usual, numerous and interesting, as illustrallng the circumstances 
or feelings under which the jneces w’ere written (during a period of the author’s life, it 
is justly observed, “ perhaps the most deeply interesting of all ; and the vignettes 
are, as usual, beautiful. 

I^afayettCy Imds Philippe, and the Itevoliilion of 1830; or Ilistort/ nf the Events and 

the Men of July, By B. Sarrans, jun.; translated from the French. In Two 

VoI.s. London, 1832. E. Wilson. 

This history of a very remarkable living character, and of the secret causes and cir- 
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cumstanccs of a rery rcmarkablo revolution, by a person who possessed peculiar means 
of knowing them, excited, on its first appearance, the eager curiosity of Europe. That 
curiosity has not been disappointed. As the friend of M. Lafayette, the writer was the 
depositary of the events of his long career ; as his aide-de-camp at and before the Revo- 
lution of 1830, he was enabled to load his tablets and his memory with all the mate- 
rials for history, which a continual contact with the persons highest in power brought 
under his observation.** As the transactions recorded in the latter part of the work 
are recent, this circumstance affords us sure a pledge of the fidelity of the hislorian, as 
the existence of M. Lafayette does of the veracity of the biographer, Witli all these re- 
commendations, it is almost superfluous for us to say that the volumes are full of interest. 

We just remark, that some portions of the translation before us arc not made from the 
original, but arc adopted from extracts given in the Englisli new’spapers, which are not 
always full and faithful. For example : the account of the interview between King 
Louis Philippe and the three deputies (vul. ii. pp. 303 — 309) is adopted implicitly 
from a London paper, which did not give it quite perfect. 

Respecting the diflerence between two publislicrs concerning their respective claims 
to priority in the translation of these Memoirs (which has been brought under our 
notice by a circular forwarded to us by one of them), we say nothing. The matter 
belongs exclusively to “ the trade ;*' it is out of the province of authors and critics, in 
our opinion, to interfere in such a question. 

y# Memoir of the Life of Peter the Great, Being Vol. XXXV. of the Family Librari/, 
London, 1832. Murray.' 

There never was a sovereign whose life more abounded in the materials of interest- 
ing biography than the Tsar Peter patron and promoter of literature, yet without 
education ; the civilizer of his people, himself a savage ; who taught his subjects the 
art of war, of which he was ignorant ; became an expert ship-builder, created a 
powerful fleet, partly constructed with his own hands, made himself an active and 
expert sailor, a skilful pilot, a great captain ; — in short, he changed the manners, the 
habits, the laws of the people, and the very face of the country.** As if to afford 
posterity no cause to reproach him with a wish to disguise his history, he left a journal, 
which has been pul)lished, the simplicity and sincerity of which vindicate the fidelity 
of the narrative. 

The work before us is an excellent epitome of this autobiography, and of all the 
scattered histories, lives, anecdotes, and notices, in manuscript or print, of this extraor- 
dinary character, ** who,*’ as one of his biographers observes, certainly deserved the 
epithet Great, as much as any prince that ever lived.” 

Friendship's Offering and Winters Wreath; a Christmas and New Year's Present Jar 
1833. London. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Oua old acquaintance, the Friendship's Offerinu, having completed its tenth year, 
has formed an alliance with the Winter's Wreath^ and we sincerely rejoice at the 
union, notwithstanding that we were atnong the admirers of the former. Considering 
how many annuals have sunk jnto neglect and extinction, it must be a source of satis- 
faction to the publishers of this, to see it glide buoyant along the tide of public favour. 

Of the literary part of this year's Friendship's Offering, we need say no more than that 
it is equal to that of the last, and comprises several pieces of great merit, in prose and 
verse, by Miss Mitford, Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Fraser, &c. Of the pictorial part, wc are 
inclined to say that it excels the preceding volumes in this department : wc particularize 
none of the engravings, for all arc excellent. 

The Comic Offering, or Ladies' Melange rf Literary Mirth, for 1833. Edited by 
Louisa Henrietta Sheridan. London. Smith, Elder^ and Co. 

The sole survivor of three comic annuals, whicli started at the same time ! How 
pathetically does this circumstance attest the general distress !** A community that 
cannot laugh, or, what is worse, does not wish to be made to laugh, must be low in- 
deed. The decay of competition has stimulated the fair editor of the Comic Offering to 
endeavour to concentrate the very essence of fun in her/his year’s volume. Every line is 
mirth-cxciting. Even the embossed cover, exhibiting the large family of Momus, puts 
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the features into proper order for a grin. The humour is not only literal but graphic, there 
being some excellent engraved puns, most of which are from the pencil of MUs Slieridan. 
The Dandy-Lion is extremely good a representaiion of one of the supporters of the 
royal arms, with black stock, collar, curled mane, cye.glass, &c., carrying his tail as a 
cavalry oflficer supports his sword, en Oras, in an attitude which, as heraldry affords no 
term for it, we call nonchalantc. 

To those who wish to acquire the whole art and vocabulary of punning we recommend 
this book ; those who cannot bear their risible muscles to be perpetually on the stretch 
should abstain from it. 

The Poetic Negligee. By Caleb, author of “ Vox Populi.” Iiondon, 1832. Simp- 

kin and Marshall. 

This is a new aspirant to public favour, as an annual, or ratlicr as a perennial, for 
although these products of the literary garden blossom but once in tlie year, the plants 
thouisolvcs live and flourish for many seasons. Its aspect is extremely prepossessing. 
Tlie rich purple cover, ,thc graceful ncgligdf^ which meets our view when we open the 
book, the leaves couloiir de rosc\ the subjects ** embalmed with the frankincense of 
Woman's name,'* all associate themselves with the idea of the being to whom the 
volume i-5, literally as well as metaphorically, dedicated, — W oman. 

The ))ieccs of which the volume consists arc all from the pen of one person, and, 
althougli this is certainly a drawback, we must say that they prove him to possess groat 
v(‘rsati]ity of talent and abundant resources. The appendix excepted, the pieces are 
nil poeticiil. The author professes to have been anxious to keep out of the collection 
whatever might be deemed Iropjleitri, or “ rose above fever hmff by tlie poetic thermo- 
meter." We doubt, however (it is merely a doybt), whether he applied the thermo- 
meter to all (xirts and passages in bis collection, or whether his thermometer be properly 
graduated. 

The Dolanicttl Miscellany ; containing Figures and Descriptions of such Plants as recant- 

7ne7id themselves by their 7iovclty, rarity^ or history, or by the uses to which they are 

applied in the Arts, or Medicine, ami in Domestic Fconomy / together with occasional 

Dotanical Notices and Information. By William Jackson HooKKn, LL.D., 

F.U.A., and L.S., and Regius Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. 

London. Murray. 

We drew our readers’ attention to tins most valuable woik, which is now publishing 
in quarterly parts, on its first appearance, and although Its merits have fully established 
its character amongst the cultivators of botany, we esteem it a duty to the cause of this 
elegant science to rccal it to their notice. Besides* the facts and accessions made to 
botany in this publication, it contains a variety of interesting papers on matters not 
exclusively botanical, such as biography and narratives of travels ; as an instance of tlio 
former, \vc mention the life of Captain Carmichael, which is continued through several 
parts; and amongst the latter we include the Sketch of the Province of Emerina, in 
JMadagascar, by tiic German botanists Hilsenberg and Bojar. A large proportion of 
the subjects arc of Indian complexion. The botanical plates arc excellent. 

Address delivered nt the 0pe7iing of the Medical Session in the University if Lontlon, 

October Isf, 1832. By John Elliotsok, M.D., F.U.S., &c. London, 1832. 

Longman and Co. 

This address contains an exposition of the plan of the medical school of the London 
University, which the Professor considers superior not only to those of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, but of every other school in England. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

M. Klaproth has just published, at Paris, A Critical Examination of the Labours of 
the late M. Champollion, on Hieroglyphics. 

M. J. J. Marcel, of Paris, has commenced publishing, in parts, the Tales of Sheikh 
El-Mahdy (an apostate from Christianity to Islamism), from the Arabic; they are to 
be followed by Tales of the Maristan, or * Hospitol,* by the same author. 

Maharajah Kalcc Krishna Bahadur has published at Calcutta a tract translated into 
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English fVoRi tlie Sanscrit, entitled Vidvan Mada Tarangini, or Fountain of Pleasure to 
the Uearned* It contains a brief account of the mode of Hindu worship, and of tlic 
discussions amongst different sects of Hindus respecting tlie sclf-existcnce of tlie 
Supreme Creator. 

The editor of the Bombay Harlcara and Wartamdn (Nowrojcc Doral>jee, a Parsee) 
proposes to publish, in English, a quarterly periodical, to be entitled The P’arsi* Re- 
farmer. It will contain translations of the most important controversial letters which 
may appear in his paper, notices of history, manners, customs, and religion of the 
Parsis, animadversions on prevalent abuses, and other communications. 

Father Antonio Ciadyrgy, late a pupil of the College de rropaganda Fide at Rome, 
and now an Armenian priest at Constantinople, is publishing, at the Milan press, a 
Turkish, Arabic, and Persian Dictionary, or rather vocabulary, being an abridgment 
of the great dictionary of jMcninski, with the meaning of the words in Italian. The 
first part has already appeared. 

Capt. Head's Overland Journey from India is now nearly ready for publication. In 
large folio, with elegant plates illustrative of Thdian, Arabian, and Egyptian scenery, and 
accompanied by accurate plans and maps. 

The Scripture Manual, or n Guide to the proper study and elucidation of the Holy 
Scriptures, is in the press. 

. Mr.Taylor has a Life of Cowper nearly ready for publication, which will contain a more 
complete view of the poet's religious character than has hitherto been given to the public. 

The Continental Annual for the present year is in a sta^e of great forwardness. 


EAST-IN^IAN FINANCES. 

Alleged Debt bub fbo^i the Territorial to the Commercial BnANcii of the 

CoMi*ANv's Accounts. 

The following is that part of the matter excluded from INIr, Wilkinson's llejily, in 
our last number, referred to in p. 127 ; — 

It w'as a large demand upon our faith, when Mr, Melvill, in the Second Report, 
dated June ISfJO, required us to believe that there was a deficiency of territorial reve- 
nue, or in other words, that there had accrued a balance due from the territorial to the 

commercial branch, in the fourteen yearsending 1827-1828,of .£'19,158 1,774. [ Note 

HY THE Editor. Mr. Melvill does not say that commerce has supplied this sum to 
territory; but that (Ev. 7th June 1830, No. 5673), during the fourteen years, tho 
revenues bad been deficient dS 1 9,384,774, »or, including additional charges, 
^19,825,027; that commerce has supplied for territorial purposes (No. 5680), 
923,020, and lent to the territorial branch 184,000 ; and that the remainder, 
about twelve millions, was supplied by money raised on loan, constituting the addition 
to the debt. All that commerce supplied, therefore, was ^8,107,020.]— ^How should 
commerce supply this large sum? it could not be from commercial profits ; that suppo- 
sition is negatived by the account of those profits in page 805 of the Second Ueiiort 
1830 (where these arc declared to have been applied to quite a different object), and is 
altbgetlier discountenanced by the statement, given in the appendix to the same report, 
pp. 1128, 1130, and 1132, and In the accounts and papers of 1830, No. 20, p. 2, 
from whence it results that the profits in the two next succeeding years, on the whole 
of the imports and exports to and from China, India, and America, amounted to no 
more tlian j^l97,359; m. in 1828-29, if 18 1,472, and in 1829-30. toifl5,887; while, 
In those two years, there were to lie paid in London, dividends on stock and interest 
on bonds, amounting to j£l,576,000. These dividends and interest arc strictly com- 
mercial disbursements ; they have undoubtedly been paid, amounting as we sec to 
if 1, 378,641 more than the whole of those profits for the period. Will it lie contended 
that no part of this sum of il, 378, 641 has been abstnTCtcd in those two years from ter- 
ritorial revenue? [Note by the Editor. Here, it appears to us that Mr. Wil- 

kinson labours under a mistake or misapprehension, occasioned, perhaps, by consider- 
ing a variety of accounts. In the Min. of Ev. before the Commons* Committee, 1 7th 
June 1 830, p. 32, there is an account, called for by the Committee, of the whole net 
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return yielded by the Company's commercial capital in each year from 1814>15 to 
1828-29, with the mode in which the profits were applied. From thence it appears 
that the total net commercial profits of the Company, in the fifteen years, amounted to 
;f20,126',001, which, after pfiying the dividends amounting to 000, yielded a 

surplus of if 10, 676, 001, of which £2,919,745 was applied to interest and principal of 
the bond debt, and jf 4, 923, 021 to reduction of the principal of the Indian debt, leaving 
still a commercial surplus of if2,833, 235. The commercial profits in 1828-29, instead 
of .£181,472, were £810,385, leaving a surplus of £180,385 beyond the dividends, of 
which surplus £82,065 was applied to the reduction of Indian debt.] 

To return then to the inquiry, what foundation there is for Mr. Melvill's allegation 
that territory is deficient in fourteen years, ending 1827>28, £19,384,774? We find, 
from the opportunity he has indirectly alTordcd us of analyzing his process, that he can 
only arrive at that result by charging against territory the whole interest on Indian debt 
fur the period, amounting to £24,051,716 ; so that, exclusive of interest, it is manifest 
there is a surplus of between four and five millions of territorial revenue, after charging 
the account with the whole of the supplies to St. Helena, Bciicoolcn, &c. ; and whe- 
ther any part of tiiesc twenty- four millions of interest should be charged against revenue 
depends upon the issue of an account to be stated as between territory and commerce 
(in the first instance exclusive of interest) ; because the charge of interest against one 
or the other will depend on the fact to be thus ascertained, whether one or the other, or 
in what proportions both, have profited by the principal on which that interest has 
become payable. Now, ivitli reference to this subject, we find from Mr. Melvill's evi- 
dence, in the Second Report, 1830, p. 762, that, in the year 1781, there was laid 
before Parliament a statement framed by a Co|||||iittec of Kast- India Proprietors for 
the purpose of shewing what part of the Company's commercial funds had been 
expended in the wars which preceded the acquisition of the Dewannee ; that account 
purported to shew that the charge incurred by the Company in these wars, in excess of 
the sums afterwards derived from the territorial revenue, amounted, exclusive of any 
charge for interest, down to 1780, to £3,616,000, and by an estimate “ framed upon 
the principles of separation now observed," the excess of payments by commerce for 
revenue, from 1780 to 1793, to £6,829,557, and from 1793 to 1814, to £1,599,377, 
making a total, wliicli, supposing the accounts had been separated previously to 1814, 
would have been the balance due from the territorial to the commercial branch," of 
£12,044,934. And in the same Report, p. 784, we are informed that the amount due 
from the territory to (he commerce for |||yances in respect of territorial charges since the 
1st May 1814, is £3,184,700, which is explained by two detailed statements in the 
Appendix A. to the Minutes of Evidence before the House of Lords, 1830, pp. 864 
to 909, shewing the aifiount (exclusive of interest £1,531,218) to be from 1814-15 to 
1828-29, £3,184,763; making a total principal alleged to be due from territory Co 
commerce from the earliest period of the Company’s possession of territory to 1828-29, 
of £15,229,697. 

We need not stop to compare this amount with the preceding statement of 
£186,849,452, principal and interest said to be due from territory to commerce in 1831 ; 
it would be found a matter of no small dilhculty to reconcile them ; yet both arc derived 
from the same authority ; but as the smaller sum of £15,229,697, said to be due from 
territory to commerce in 1828-29, is characterized by greater sobriety, and has, more- 
over, the advantage of being in part accompanied by details, which render an analysis 
possible, while the other is not, we may confine our attention to that for the present. 
The first item of which it is composed, m. the sum of £3,616,000, the alleged balance 
against territory to 1780, being relied upon by Mr.- Mclvill as affording, in his opinion, 
evidence that the Indian debt bad its ori^n in territorial causes, it is important to 
ascertain how it is conshuted : it is the result of three statements referred to by 
him, in 18.30, and subsequently delivered to the Committee, comprizing three distinct 
periods, and professing to shew — 

1st. From Sept. 1730 to Sept. 1745 (fifteen years), when the Company's concerns 
were merely commercial, that the cost in England of the goods, stores, and bullion, 
yi«V//../oKr.N.S.Vui..0.No.35. . 2 M 
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e^l»rteU to India and China, IncludiRg bilfs on the directors, &c., was more than the 
amount of investments imported into England from India aiul China, during the corre- 
sponding fifteen years, by £1,818,440, Mliich, it is said, shews the amount expended 
hi the space of those fifteen years for the inaintenancc of the Company's settlements 
more than the revenues collected (or equal to j01 21,229 per annum). 

2d. From Sept. 1749 to Sept. 1764 (fifteen years) ; — in like manner, a balance of 
£6,888,124, from which is deducted the ^121,229 per annum as the average ** annual 
amount of the commercial drain on England and its outward trade sliewn in the 
account of thafiHecn years 1730 to 1745, j£l,818,440, leaving a remainder, which, it 
is said, shews the amount expended to carry on the wars against the native princes in 
these firtcen years, ** and from tlie success of which wars the territorial acquisitions 
were acquired,” £5,069,684. 

3d. From Sept. 1764 to Sept 1778 (fourteen years). The anumiit returned to Eng^ 
land from India and China, in the corresponding period, more than the amount se?it to 
India and China, £3,622,969, out of which, it is alleged, there was paid to govern- 
ment, in |7art of jl: 100,000 per annum for seven years, per agreement, £2,169,400, 
leaving £1,453,569, which, subtracted from £5,069,684, leaves the sum in question, 
£3,616,115. But there are many difficulties to be removed before this can be received 
as a debt due from territory to commerce, in 1780. In the first place, no reason is 
assigned for the arbitrary division into periods of fifteen years; much less docs it appear 
why the amount expended from 1749 to 1764 should, any more than the sum disbursed 
in the preceding period, from 1730 to 1745, be charged to territorial revenue. If, 
during the latter period, as well as in the former, it had been, alleged against the lion. 
Company that they were incurring t(^e expenses in pursuit of territorial aggrandize- 
ment, would not the imputation have been met with a ready disclaimer? We arc 
struggling, it would have been insisted, solely in defence of our commerce ; — our com- 
mercial prosperity, our very existence as a commercial body, is menaced by our 
rivals and neighbours, and in support of that alone wc contend. Now, in the period 
from 1730 to 1745, the whole is considered by the Company as a commercial disburse- 
ment and charged to commerce ; will it be maintained that if the succeeding account had 
been closed in 1750 or 1760, or at any period before the acquisition of territory was 
contcmjdated, it would not have been disposed of in the same manner, and can the 
year Ije assigned wherein the Company first began to apply this expenditure with a view 
to the acquisition of territory, for that will he the period from whence the charge to 
territory should commence? It is then perfee^ arbitrary to begin with the year 1749, 
there being apparently no reason for tliat date, which does not as well apply to any 
other. In the next place, the excess quoted for the fourteen years, from 1764 to 1778, 
if understood as a surplus of territorial revenue amounting to no more than £3,622,069, 
is altogether at variance with other accounts rendered by the Company for the same 
period, in which the surplus is described as amounting to a much larger sum, m. 
eleven millions ; but the following quotation from Mr. Uickards's work on India (vol. 
ii. p. 487 to 489) is alone quite decisive against this result of £3,616,000, as a debt 
due from territory to commerce in 1780. Speaking of the three accounts above referred 
to, he says — ** as these are merely statements of goods exported to India and goods 
returned to England, if charges are added on the one side, they ought equally to be 
added on the other. In this case, the goods exported have 10 per cent, added to the 
invoices for charges ; whilst a large portion at least of the commercial charges, paid in 
India, are obviously omitted in the other.” 

** Again, the cost of all the goods exported from England is debited in these 
accounts as against India, without any deduction for what may have been lost on the 
outward voyage, and which, therefore^ was not a supply from commerce to territory. 
In forty-four years, tlic period contained in tliesc accounts, the sea-losses must have 
amounted to a considerable sum. 

<< Again : although the cost of all the goods exported from England is debited in these 
accounts, we have only on the credit side the cost of such returns furnished by India as 
were actually received or realised in England, Whatever was lost (and much must have 
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been lost in so long a period) on the voyages home, although an actual tcrrttorial supply, 
is also omitted. 

Of the commercial charges paid in India, and not added to invoices, s#e have no 
precise statements. In the accounts A. and B., tlie sum of £121,229 per annum is* 
credited as the net charge for ‘ the maintenance of the Company’s settlements in India,* 
which, previous to the Dewannec grant, was necessarily disbursed out of commercial 
funds, and which we may therefore assume as what, in other accounts, arc denominated 
commercial charges not added to invoices. AAer the Dewannee grant, these charges 
were defrayed from territorial revenue; and taking them all at the same amount, or 
£121,229 per annum for the next fourteen years (in which no credit is given for these 
charges), we Imvc 1,697,200, which ought unquestionably to be added to the credit 
side of the account (No. 3). 

“ We have no means of stating the losses on the outward voyages ; but as regards 
homeward voyages it is stated by Moreau (tables, p. 24) that tlie losses actually 
amounted, in fifly-onc years, or, from 1761 to 1811, to ^£1,958,076’, averaging tliere> 
fore £’38,893 per annum. 

“ Now, if we take tliis average for the forty.four years of the three accounts, we 
have, as the sum of losses wliicli ought also to be credited, .£1,689,292; total credits, 
^3,386,492.** 

We have here then a sum of £.3,386,492 most clearly and unequivocally to be 
deducted from the £3,6]6,0(X>, and if we had the means of ascertaining tlie amount of 
losses on the outward voyages, which ought as certainly likewise to be deducted, wc 
fthould find tliat the charge of a debt due from the territory to commerce in 1780 lias 
no foundation whatever. 

Of the two next itcMiis, viz. excess of paymei^^by commerce for territory from 1780 
to 1793, £6,829,557 ; and from 1793 to 1814, £1,599,377 ; we are informed, 1st. 
that they are 2d. that they are framed vpon the pnnclptvs of siparation now 

observed. Hut as we have no speciftcaliuii of particulars, \vc cannot tell how those 
** principles *’ have been applied, except as we may reasonably conclude that the analogy 
has b€M>n followed which is observed in the succeeding item, viz. amount alleged to be 
due from territory to commerce from 1814-15 to 1828-29, £*3,184,763 ; which amount, 
in the Appendix A. to llic Minutes of Kvideiicc liefore the Committee of Lords printed 
1 830, pages 864 to 893, before referred to, is given as tlie balance of a ** statement of 
the account between the territorial and commercial branches of the affairs of the Kast- 
liidia Company in each year, from 1st May 1814 to the 30tli April 1829. 

1st. In respect to territorial and pdRtical payments made in Lngiaiid ; — 

And from pages 894 to 909, 

2d. In reyqiect tq hills of exchange drawn from India on account of interest on 
Indian debt in each year for the same period, 1st May 1814 to 30tli April 1829. 

But these include, at the debit of territory, the following particulars : 


1814-1.5.— Interest on £2,500,000 loan in 1812 £120,51.3 

Uedeinption of ditto 123,531 

Expenses account of St. Helena 5,304 

Territorial stores, St. Uclciia 6.5,833 

Ditto, Prince Wales* Island 21,704 

Ditto, Bcncoolcn 4,762 

Ditto, China and Cape to St. Helena 33,396 

Bills from St. Helena 44,146 

Ditto Bencooleti .3,740 


422,929 

Balance transferred from account, No. 2 176,255 

599,184 

Less— K;argocs sliipiHxl from Bencoolen 35,279 ' 

r 563,905 


Carried forward 


£553,905 
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Brought forward .. 
1H15-16. — Interest on ;£2, 500,000 loan in 1H12 ... 14,221 


Redemption of ditto 12U,7()7 

Expenses account of St. Helena 10,547 

Ditto Bencoolen 940 

Territorial stores, St. Helena G9, 530 

Ditto Bencoolen 6,184 

Ditto China and Cape to St. Helena 27,112 

Bullion to St. Helena 20,292 

Bills from St. Helena 40,207 

Ditto Bencoolen 1,719 


420,519 

Balance transferred from account. No. 2 291,757 

712,276 

Less — Cargoes Bencoolen .55,.3.*10 

Advances to St. Helena 2,778 

Ditto Prince Wales' Island 1,910 

60,018 


107,708 

136,214 

.1,568 

1,060 

78.212 
7,315 
3,630 

34,545 

15,.333 

50.213 
619 

438,447 


Less— Balance Cr. from No. 2 ;C234,035 

Cargoes Bencoolen 15,980 

Advances to St. Helena 19 

Ditto Prince Wales* Island f. 195 

250,229 


101,868 

141,991 

5,007 

46,498 

1,914 

1,346 

29,261 

110,327 

759 


438,971 

Balance from account, No. 2 399,079 

838,050 

Leas— Cargoes from Bencoolen ^ 21,011 

Advances to St. Helena 115 

Ditto Prince Wales’ Island 4,280 

25,406 


1817-18. — Interest on £"2,500,000 loan in 1812 

Redemption of ditto 

Sundry expenses on account St. Helena 

Territorial stores exported from England to St. Helena 

Ditto Prince Wales’ Island 

Ditto Bencoolen 

Ditto from China and the Cape to India 

Bills drawn from St. Helena, discharged in England 
Ditto, Bencoolen, ditto 


1816-1 7.^Intcrcst on £2,500,000 loan in 1812 

Redemption of ditto 

Expenses, St. Helena 

Ditto Prince Wales* Island 

Territorial stores, St. Helena 

Ditto Prince Wales’ Island 

Ditto Bencoolen 

Ditto Cape to St. Helena 

Bullion to St. Helena . 

Bills from St. Helena 

Ditto Bencoolen 


£56.3,905 


652,2.58 


188,218 


812,644 


Carried forward 


£2,217,025 
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Brought forward 


1 81 8- 1 <J.— Interest on £2,500,000 loan in 1812 J09G.384 

llcdcmption of ditto 147,418 

Sundry expenses on account of St. Helena 7,783 

Ditto Prince Wales* Island 500 

Territorial stores exported from England to St. Helena 165,837 

Ditto Prince Wales* Island 825 

Ditto Bencoolen 1,036 

Ditto from China and the Cape to St. Helena 40,886 

Bills drawn from St. Helena discharged in England 140,770 

Ditto Prince Wales* Island, ditto 146 

Ditto Bencoolen, ditto .3,084 


605,669 

Balance from account, No. 2 162,623 

768,292 

Less — Prince Wales* Island advances 1,034 

St. Helena, ditto 227 

1,261 


90,183 

153,562 

10.087 
1,173 

94,242 

1,545 

44,312 

52.088 
135,537 

77 

2,500 


585,306 

Balance from account. No, 2 72,659 657,965 

Less— Cargoes from Bencoolen ,'.... 10,976 

Advances Prince Wales* Island 600 

Ditto St. Helena 1,212 

12,788 


1820-21. — Interest on £2,500,000 loan in 1812 83,343 

Redemption of ditto 160,336 

Sundry expenses on account St. Helena 9,151 

Ditto Prince Wales* Island 370 

Ditto Bencoolen 47 

Territorial stores exported from England to St. Helena 46,026 

Ditto Bencoolen 391 

Ditto from China and the Cape to St. Helena 34,132 

Bills drawn from St. Helena discharged in England ... 134,914 

Ditto Prince Wales' Island ditto 52 

Ditto Bencoolen ditto 2,098 


470,860 

Balance from account. No. 2 416,805 

887,665 


1819-20. — Interest on £2,500,000 loan in 1812 ...... 

Redemption of ditto 

Sundry expenses on account of St. Helena 

Ditto, Prince Wales* Island 

Territorial stores exported from England to St^iclena 

Ditto Prince Wales’ Island 

Ditto from China and the Cape to St. Helena 

Bullion exported to St. Helena 

Bills drawn from St. Helena discharged in England ... 

Ditto Prince Wales* Island 

Ditto Bencoolen 


260 

£2,217,025 


767,031 


615,177 


Carried forward 


£3,629,233 
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£. 

Brought forward 887,665 


Less— .Cargoes from Bencoolcn ^27,488 

Frince Wales* Island 2,218 

St. Helena 28 

Cinnamon 21,516 

51,250 


76,59.1 

167,018 

10,697 

1,728 

36 

19,496 

6,076 

1,284 

13,757 

117,125 

6 

413,816 


Less— balance from account. No. 2 196,725 


1822.23. — Redemption of loan ;£2,500,000 557,335 

Sundry expenses on account of St. Helena 10,392 

Ditto Prince Wales' Island 314 

Territorial stores exported from EnglSd to St. Helena 45,097 

Ditto Bcncoolen 1,.586 

Ditto Prince Wales' Island 4,120 

Ditto from China and the Cape to St. Helena 15,6.39 

Bills drawn from St. Helena discharged in England ... 76,682 

Ditto Bcncoolen ditto 1,.557 

712,722 

Lcss—balancc from account. No. 2 374,389 


182.3-24. — Sundry expenses on account of St. Helena 2,988 

Ditto Prince Wales' Island 206 

Territorial stores exported from England to St. Helena 37,170 

Ditto Bcncoolen 8,218 

Ditto from China and the Cape to SL Helena 13,430 

Bills drawn from St. Helena discharged in England ... 4.3,564 

105,576 

Balanccof account. No. 2 2,204,514 


1821-22.— Interest on 500, 000 loan 1812 

Redemption of ditto 

Sundry expenses on account of St. Helena 

Ditto Prince Wales' Island 

Ditto llencoolcn 

Territorial stores exported from England to St. Helena 

Ditto Prince Wales' Island 

Ditto Bcncoolen 

Ditto from China and the Cape to St. Helena.. 

Bills drawn from St. Helena discharged in England ... 
Ditto Prince Wales' Island ditto 


3,629,233 


836,415 


217,091 


.338,333 


2,310,090 

Less— advances fro m Bencoolen 43,173 

951 

- ■ 44,124 

2,265,966 

5,190 
262 
55,910 
3,754 
8,153 
44,443 
1,200 

118,912 


1824-25. — Expenses on account of St, Helena ......... 

Ditto Prince Wales* Island 

Territorial stores exported froni England to St. Helena 

Ditto Prince Wales' Island 

Ditto from China and tlio Cape to St. Helena 

Bills drawn from St. Helena discharged in England ... 
Ditto Bencoolen ditto •• • • 


Carried forward 


^7,287,038 
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Drought forward 


Less Balance from account. No. 2 £170^122 

Advances to St. Helena 781 

Ditto Bcncoolcn 59,313 

2.30,216 


1825-26. — Expenses, St. Helena.. 

Ditto Prince Wales* Island, Singapore and Ma- 
lacca 

Territorial stores exported from England to St. 

Helena 

Ditto Prince Wales* Island, Singapore and Ma. 
lacca J 


Ditto China and the Cape to St. Helena 

Bills drawn from St. Helena discharged in England... 
Claims of his Majesty's government for Cinnamon, -j 
delivered subsequently to 30th April 1822, the 
territorial branch having received credit prior ? 
to that date for the whole quantity of cinnamon | 
supplied under the contract J 


6,351 

247 

53,136 

9,329 

12,799 

36,344 

29,0r)l 


X. £, 
118,912 7,287,038 


111,.104 


147,260 

Balance of account, No 2 1,030,892 


18*26*-27. — Expenses, St. Helena 

Ditto Prince Wales* Island, Singapore and Malacca 
Territorial stores exported from England to St. Helena 
Ditto Prince Wales* Island, Singapore and Ma- 1 

lacca J 

Ditto from China and the Cape to St. Helena 

Bills drawn from St. Helena discharged in England... 


4,939 

1,559 

46,835 

9,500 

10,166 

36,891 


1,178,1.52 


109,890 

Balance of account. No. 2 411,217 

521,137 

1827-28. — Expenses, St. Helena 12,614 

Ditto Prince Wales* Island, Singapore, and Malacca 1,268 
Territorial stores exported from England to St. Helena 44,372 

Ditto Prince Wales* Island, &c 3,064 

Ditto China and the Caipe to St. Helena 10,133 

Dills drawn from St. Helena discharged in England... 49,382 
Ditto Prince Wales* Island ditto 40 


120,873 


Balance of account. No. '2 427,397 

518,270 

1 828-29.^ Expenses, St. Helena 5,285 

Ditto Prince Wales* Island, &c 1,202 

Territorial stores exported from England to St. Helena 49,98fi 

Ditto prince Wales* Island, Ac. 3,834 

Bills from St. Helena discharged in England 45,255 


105,56*2 

Less — Balance of account, No. 2 55,959 

49,603 

Balance •••••'. (fl)9, 472,896 

je9,584,200 9,584,200 
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ANALYSIS. 


St. Helena, Bcncoolen, Prince Wales* 
Island, Singapore, Malacca, dec. 

Dr. Cr. 

Interest and 
Iletlemption of 
dS2.500,(N)0 Loan, 
1HI2. 

Dr. 

Account, 

Dr. 

No. 2. 

Cr, 

dB, 

dg. ! 




178,88.5 

35,279 

244,044 

176,255 

— 

176,531 

60,018 I 

243,988 

291,757 

— 

194,525 

16,194 

243,922 

— 

234.035 

195,112 

25.406 

243,859 

399,079 

— 

361,867 

1,261 

243,802 

162,623 

— 

341,561 

12,788 

243,745 

72,659 

— 

227,181 

51,2.50 

243,679 

416,805 

— 

1 70,205 

— 

243,61 1 

— 

196,725 

1.55,387 

... 

557.335 

— 

374,389 

105.576 

44,124 

— 

2,204,514 

— 

118,912 

60,094 



170,122 

147.260 

— 

— 

1,030.892 



109,890 

— 

. — 

411.217 



120,873 

— 

... 

' 427.397 

— 

105,562 

— 

— 

— 

55,959 

Balance 

306,414 
. 2,402,913 

2,507,985 

Balance ... 

1,031,230 
... 4,561,998 

5,593,228 

2,709.327 

2,709,327 

• 

5,59.3,228 


Ilecapihilatio?i, 

Supplies to St, Helonn, Bcncoolcn, Stc j02,4O2,9i;i 

Interest and redctnptioti of .€2,500,000 loan in 1812 2,507,985 


€4,910.898 

Balance of account. No. 2 4,56’1,998 

(a) £9,472,890 

Here, therefore, to say nothing at present of the account No. 2, €4,56*1,998, we 
find that, before a balance of €3,184,763 can be brought out as due from territory to 
commerce, the account must be charged with €4,910,898, consisting of interest and 
redemption of the loan from government in 1812, €2,507,985, and supplies to St. He- 
lena, Bcncoolen, &c. €2,402,913. Of the first of these sums, it is perfectly certain 
that it ought not to be charged against territory, which never had credit for any part of 
the loan, and it is maintained that, at the utmost, not more than a portion of the 
second ought to have been introduced into the same account, these supplies being, at 
least for the greater part if not wholly, to be considered, as they were formerly, co/n- 
mercial and not territorial charges. We perceive then, that there was in reality no 
debt accruing, due from territory to commerce, from 1814>15 to 1828-29, but that, on 
the contrary, upon an account fairly stated, commerce would be found the debtor 
during that period; and as the accounts for the two preceding periods, viz. 1780 to 
1793, and 1793 to 1814, showing the above results, are avowedly fiamed upon the same 
principles <f separation, there cannot be & doubt that, if we could subject the particulars 
of which they arc constituted to a similar analysis, they would be found equally un- 
founded and visionary. 
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Calmtta. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TIIIAL BY JURY IN CIVIL ACTIONS 

On the Mill April, a meeting, convened 
liy the shcrilF, was held at tlie Town-hall,' 
. for the purpose of taking into considera. 
tion the expediency of petitioning Parlia- 
ment fora legislative enactment, to enable 
parties in civil actions at law (o have their 
causes tried by a jury, at the option of 
either pUintifl* or defendant. Air. David 
Hare, the principal agitator of the ques- 
tion, was called to the chair. 

Mr. Longncville Clarke proposed the 
first resolution, ** That trial hy jury in 
civil actions, in his Majesty’s Supreme 
Courts of Judicature, would he an essen- 
tial improvement upon the administration 
of justice in India.” In his speectii he 
drew a sketch of the history of the intro- 
duction of liritish law into India, from 
the year 17516*, at which time juries were 
not used, by reason that the £ngli.sh resi- 
dents were loo few, and natives were too 
ignorant of our language. The court of 
justice at Calcutta consisted, moreover, of 
ten judges, the mayor and nine aldermen. 
At present, the grand and special jury list 
contain 1528 names, exclusive of the civil 
service, and the petit-jury list, /iSG. Up- 
wards of 200 qualified natives might be 
added. The average number of cases tried 
in the Supreme Court, was thirty-five each 
year, and the number 556 gave forty-six 
complete juries ; so that the original objcc. 
lion no longer existed. The expediency of 
introducing the jury-system into Calcutta 
he argued on the local peculiarities of the 
country, and on the merits of the institu- 
tion itself. Of all parts of the British 
empire, he contended, there was no 
place in which trial hy jury was so much re- 
quired. Ho cited the declaration of one of 
the judges (Mr. Justice Uyan), in his 
charge to the grand jury in April 1829: 

** of the benefit that would ari.se from the 
introduction of juries in civil cases, I be- 
fore expressed my opinion from this place; 

1 can only say, that every day’s experience 
has strengthened the view which I for- 
merly took of this question ; and I can 
only express a hope, that it may not 
be long before parties are allowed the 
option at least of having their causes de- 
cided by a jury, which 1 can never cease 
to think is more competent to decide on 
matters of fact, than the judges of this 
court.” Mr. Clarke proceed^ to shew 
that the previous habits of a judge, whilst 
an advocate at the bar, where his whole 
study is to hunt out and expose the weak 
Jour. N. S. VoL. 9. No.35. 


points of a case, to detect error, and 
to catch at every opportunity to involve the 
case to which he is oppo.sed in difficullicT, 
disqualifies him for discharging the func- 
tions of a juryman. “ The moment he 
begins to take an active part in a trial, he 
will not form his opinions on the matter of 
fact, until he has resorted to all his old 
arts as a counsel, in order to satisfy his 
mind of what the fact really i*}. Hence, 
on matters of fact, the ivorst of all judges 
is your lawyer.” Tiiesc objections to a 
judge deciding on matters of fact arc pe- 
culiarly strong in India, on account of 
the general disregard of trulli amongst a 
large class of native witnesses, which 
throws an enormous responsibility on a 
judge of the Supreme Court, who, more- 
over, is, and ought to Ire, ignorant of the 
habits of the native population. “ Most 
properly do the judges of the Supreme 
Court keep aloof from ail intimacy with 
the natives ; for, were it otherwise, the 
favoured individual would be endowed 
with the means of unlimited extortion 
among his credulous countrymen.” 

Mr. Wyncli, in seconding the motion, 
congratulated the meeting on the public 
spirit of late evinced at Calcutta. Ho dis- 
sented from the doctrine that a civil servant 
had no business at meetings of this sort. 
He considered tliat w'hat leisure a man mav 
have, after his oflicial avocations, cannot 
be better spent than in cherishing the re- 
membrance of the free institutions of liis 
countr^f; institutions analogous to the 
present, brought into this country hy the 
establishment of the Supreme Court ; and 
not the least of its advantages has been 
the introduction of a body of independent 
inun, of mature years and finished educa- 
lion, independent in principle, indepen- 
dent in fortune by the force of their own ta- 
lents and exertions, who have done mnch 
to liheralixe the lone of feeling in this seU 
tleir.cnt, and “ to qualify thatexclu.sive or 
corporate spirit, wliicli must necessarily 
prevail tqBpn injurious extent in a society 
of which the elements are so curiously 
compounded.” After eulogizing the 
jury.institiition, which, if desirable in cri- 
miiml cases, was so in civil, and refeiring 
to the claim of the British inhabitants of 
Bengal in 1779 to have trial by jury in all 
cases, be observed that the natives who 
might sit as jurors would feel a pride in 
taking a share in the administration of 
justice when they have a direct interest in 
the system ; tliat they are better apprecia- 
tors of the degree of credit due to native 
testimony, and better judges of the fact, 
and that thereby the duration of trials will 
be shortened : and he concluded by cx, 
(P) 
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pressing u liopc that this improvement 
would go far to improve the administration 
of justice in the Supreme Court. 

Upon tliis im^tion being put, 

Mr. Cochrane opposed it. lie observed : 
— In ascerlainiiig liow far juries are 
fitted in civil cases, lot us only turn our 
attention to their conduct in criminal. I 
will not now allude to Jhe I)um Dtim 
robberies ; 1 will not now allude to one 
miserable and brutally-treated female at 
that place; 1 will pass over tlie public 
prosecutions for forgeries ; 1 will even let 
pass that fearfully astonishing x'crdict, in 
the case of nn Knglish female, whicli lately 
pressed upon our attention ; hut there is 
one thing I will allude to ; I will show 
you the awful difference in the judgments 
of the tribunals of this country, and leave 
you to draw your own inference. A man was 
seized in his own dwelling-house, taken 
away, and barbarously murdered by an 
Englishman. The Englishman was seiz- 
ed, sent to Calcutta, tried by a Calcutta 
jury, and acquitted. The instruments of 
brutality and crime — the assistants of this 
man — were tried before a Mofussil tribu- 
mil, convicted, and justly so, on the same 
evidence, sentenced for ten years in irons, 
on the roads ; and while the wretched ob- 
ject of cruelty and of crime lies silent in 
his unknown grave, tlie English homicide 
walks abroad, acquitted, but not absolved 
—unpunished and abhorred.*** lie con- 
tended that it was a common error of 
Englishmen, which has paralyzed the in- 
tentions of our Legislature, to consider 
some favoured institutions of their own as 
applicable to every country and cliinc. 
With respect to the judges, iii wliat re- 
spect were they less fit to decide on civil 
rights than the men wlio arc chosen for 
jurymen ? The first are highly educated, 
and accustomed to diflicult and intricate 
examinations, which the others are not; 
the judges are removed from local preju- 
dice, which the others are not. He then 
apostrophized the natives : ** Hindoo in- 
bahitniils of Calcutta, I implore you to 
pause on a measure which may be detri- 
mental to the interests of your children, 
your families, and yourselves. Can you 
be so blind as to be ignorant this (here is 
not an important case where perjury on 
both sides is not apparent ? Do you not 
think, in our present condition, that if juries 
are generally introduced there will not be 
bribery— uniformly and broadly practised ? 
Are you so little acquainted with the dc- 
tails of Frawnkissen Iloldar’s case, wficre 
large sums were ready, and undertaken 
to be tendered, to pollute die very foun- 
tain of justice? Will you shut your eyes 
to these facts, which are notorious as 
the ciih at noon-day ? Who are the per- 
4r ^he speaker here referred, we presume, to 
file' extraordinary trial of Qeorge Vongc, the in- 
dt^planter, recorded in our vol. iv. p. fhf. 


sons who appear prominent in these assem- 
blies but lawyers? When they tell you 
of the benefits which tli|| measure will in- 
trodiicc, pay no attention to such interested 
men. I ask you what beuelils the in- 
troduction of Ih'itish law has produced? 
What has the cumbrous system of English 
equity done, with all its pleas, demurrers, 
secret examinations, and that notable spoci- 
iiieii of wickedness, across bill, i)roduced? 
Has it not, at Mailras as well as here, 
ruined and beggared tlie best and most re- 
spectable Hindoo families, with years of 
barren and fruitless litigation ? Do 1 
complain of the judges of this land ? Far 
from it : it is the system that 1 conipluiii 
of. Look at the Chowdry causes ; look at 
the long list of partition-suits, which have 
induced ti)c evils 1 speak of, and tlieii 
draw your own conclusions. 1 tell you 
tliat the introduction of this measure will 
create more business in the Supreme 
Court, hut it will create it in a manner do. 
trimental 'to your interests, by causing 
more issues out of the equity iurisdic- 
lion ?** 

Mr. Turton confessed he was one of 
tliose whom his learned friend, IVlr. Co- 
chrane, had alluded to as a band of con- 
spirators, for, he admitted, he had con- 
spired to introduce tlie jury-systcin into 
India. To a certain extent he did impugn 
the capacities of the judges of this land ; 
he denied their capabilities to discharge 
eilectually and justly the duties of jury- 
men, for their exclusion from the society 
which surround them, renders it impos- 
sible they can so properly decide ns those 
who are less ignorant of the habits ami 
manners of the people amongst which they 
live; they might be extremely good judges 
of the law, but they w'cre bad ones of the 
fact. It had been asked, was the meeting 
satisfied with the decisions h- juries in eri. 
miiial cases? Hut did the gentleinan, 
who put that question, mean to say, that 
he liimself was satisfied with all the de- 
cisions which the judges had given in civil 
ones in the Supreme Court? He (Mr. 
Turton) would poll India, man for iiiun, 
without the least doubt that four-fifths 
would be in favour of the former. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

It was then resolved that a committee 
be appointed to prepare and transmit to 
England a petition to his Majesty and 
both Houses of Parliament; and further, 

'I'hat this meeting do recommend to the 
committee to consider how far the provi- 
sions of the special jury acts, and of the 
Scots jury acts, may be adopted with ad- 
vantage, and also how far it may be de- 
sirable keep the following objects in 
view, viz. 

** 1. That in all actions on the plea 
side, the plaintiff or defendant shall have 
ibe right of demanding a jury— and that 
in cases on the equity, ecclesiastical, and 
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admiralty sides the court shall have the 
power of directing issues to try in mat- 
ters of fact, which issues shall be tried by 
a jury. 

2. I'hat a solemn declaration on the 
part of jurors be substituted for the oath 
now required by law, 

** 3. 'i’hat the jury be unaniinous in 
their verdict, provided that in case they 
shall not have agreed upon their verdict at 
the expiration of eight hours after they 
shall have retired, a majority of two -thirds 
shall carry the verdict, and a mere majority 
may then apply to the court to discharge 
the jury, and the judge shall in such case 
have the <liscretion of refusing or comply- 
ing with such request ;** and that ** with a 
view t«» ulterior improvement in the act, 
and especially with reference to the experi- 
ment of a majority of the jury deciding in 
some cases, it be rccommendetl tliat the act 
be ]>risseil in (he lirst inshmee for a limited 
])eriod.’* 

ASSAL’I/r. 

At the policc-(>nice, on the 17lh April, 
Mr. \V. C'. JJ’llozario brotight a charge of 
assault against Mr. Cochrane, the barrister. 
He stated that, he applied to Mr. C. for 
payment of 2'J rupees, his subscription to 
Mr. Mu iit’s concert long overdue, adding 
that, unless it were paid, he should apply 
to the Court of llecpiesls. Mr. Cochrane 
sent for liozario, tolclhim the note W'as most 
oHensiveand impertinent, and threatened, 
if ho pcrsi.stcd in .such language, to indict 
personal chastisement upon him. The 
answer of the complainant was, there i.s 
a diilereiice between saying and. doing.” 
Upon which (according to liozario) the 
defendant struck plaintiff, and a regular 
set-to took place ; but from the deposition 
of Mr. Cochrane it appears that in the first 
round the plaintiff had the advantage ; 
in the second round two blows from Mr. 
Cochrane having shown his Hsticul supe- 
riority, the dispute (by tlie testimony of 
tw’o gentlemen who were present during 
the transaction) was at that time ended by 
the plaintiff saying to Mr. Cochrane, “ you 
have taken an unfair advantage of me to 
vrhich Mr. Cochrane ■ replied, ** if you 
think so, let us have another round. Had 
I considered you a gentleman, 1 should 
have called you out and shot you dead.” 

The assault, however, having been prov- 
ed, Mr. Maciarlan, the magistrate, in- 
formed Mr. Hozario that he conisidcred the 
note was written in rather a flippant style ; 
but, nevertlieless, Mr. Cochrane was not 
justified in acting in the manner he had 
done, and that by law he (Mr. MacFarlan) 
could not inflict a heavier fine than 100 
rupees ; but as the present case was not of 
a very aggravated nature, he would reduce 
the fine to 75 rupees, which amount Mr. 
Cochrane was instructed to pay. 

Mr. D* Hozario then informed Mr, 


McFarlan that he considered himself un- 
safe, and was prepared to make aflidavit 
to that efibet ; and as, from the nature of Ins 
(Mr. D'Uozario's) avocations (agent for 
collecting bills), he might again be sub- 
jected to similar treatment, he begged the 
magistrate to have Mr. Cochrane bound 
down to keep the peace; which request Mr. 
MacFarlan declined. 

THE r.OViJi.SOIl GENERAL.- 

The following is an extract from a let- 
ter, dated Delhi, 9lli April : — 

“ The Governor General, Lady IJen- 
tinck, and suite, proceeded- this morning 
dnrvk to the hills, all in excellent health. 
His Lordship, since his arrival at Delhi, 
has been busily occupied in making ar- 
rangements regarding the residency ; one- 
half the establishment has been reduced, 
and Mr. Fraser is to perform the duties of 
resident, and ct the same time continue his 
present duties of commissioner, without 
any additional salary. Tin’s is effecting a 
most desirable retrenchment in the ex- 
penses of (he state, without injuring any 
individual. The environs of Delhi are in 
a very unquiet and rebellious state; 1 
suppose all the effect of example.” — Jn/nt 
Tiu/i, April ly. 

The Governor General was at Simla on 
the 17th April. 

SIR CHARLES METCALFE. 

The numerous friends, personal and 
political, of Sir Charles Metcalfe will re- 
joice to learn, that some of the ships lately 
arrived have brought intelligence of liis 
period of employment as a incniber of 
council having been prolotige<l two years 
more. Whatever we may think, in re- 
gard to the merits or demerits of particular 
points of the long political career of Sir 
C. Metcalfe, we can have no hesitation in 
cordially praising his conduct and opinions 
upon the vital question of the press — the 
air we breathe, deprived of which lacdic.” 
— Ben, Hark, May 1 1 . 


KCNJEET SING. 

The Lahore ukhbars contain the fol- 
lowing amongst other details of the court 
of the king of the Punjab : — 

Rantiee Guddeti, accompanied by the 
mother of Cour Kurrag Sing, joined the 
maharaja at the Slmlaraar garden, where 
the sirdars also assembled, and amongst 
others, Sultan Sheko came, and presented 
a letter from his father ; after which he 
communicated to the rajah that an urzec 
had been sent to his uncle, Peer Moha- 
med Khan, by the superintendant of Jul- 
lahabad, stating that he had marched in 
order to give a drubbing to tbc tribe of 
Nour Zullans, who have been instigated 
to revolt by prince Comraii, and are com- 
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mitting great excesses, having taken pos- 
session of four or five places ; that it fur- 
ther appeared from the ukhbars, that the 
superintendent of Jullahubad liad caused 
troops to be stationed at the several quays 
on the bank of the Scinde, and issued or- 
ders that the government* boatmen should 
afford protection during night to the boats 
of private individuals that may happen to 
come and anchor there ; he further repre- 
sented his having been also informed tiiat 
tlic governor of Scinde liad lately em- 
ployed a body of troops and given direc- 
tions for the erection of a battery for artil- 
lery pieces. 

It was announced to the maharajah that 
his spiritual preceptor’s son was coming 
on a visit to his highness; upon which he 
and all his sirdars went out to receive this 
high personage, and having conducted him 
into the hall of audience, the rajah etn- 
braced him, and entered into conversation 
with him, in the course of wliich the Goo- 
roopooter took an opportunity of inform- 
ing liis highness that he was about to de- 
part for Hurdwar, taking an escort of 
1,000 men witli him; upon this the rajah 
said that he thought the concourse of visi- 
tors at Hurdwar would be very great this 
year. 'I'he Gooroopootcr inquired whe- 
ther his highness would repair thither, as 
w*as reported; the rajah replied that he 
was too weak to undergo the fatigue of 
so long a journey. On taking leave, the 
maharajah presented the venerable visitor 
with 2,000 rupees and five pairs of long 
shawls; four huikarahs were directed to 
accompany his suite, and a letter of intro- 
duction was given him to the address of 
Captain Wade. 

Cawzec Mohamed Hussun, the repre- 
sentative of Shah Shoojaool Moolk, in- 
formed the rajah that his master was still 
at Loodhiana, and tlrat on the late inter- 
view between his highness and the Gover- 
nor General, something had been fixed by 
)iis Lordship for his expenses. The rajah 
conferred a gift of a very valuable pair of 
shawls on the cawzee. An astronomer pre- 
sented the rajah some medicines, with a rc- 
uest that he may use the same, as he will 
nd them lieneficial ; representing at the 
same that it was his intention to repair 
with his family to Hurdwar; upon wdiicli 
the rajah bestowed upon him a gift of 
1,000 jupecs, a pair of slia'wls and a 
liorsc. 


-rxnSlON ESTABLISHMENT F0& ONCOVK- 
NANTED SERVANTS. 

A correspondent has favoured us with 
the sight of a scheme, circulated by the 
accountanUgeneral, for a pension csta- 
lilisbmeiit, to be formed by the uncove, 
nanted servants of the Company, upon the . 
plan of the civil fund. That such a 


scheme should have the countenance of the 
powers that be, we can readily understand ; 
for, little as the equitable claims of service 
have been considered in the late reductions 
(w'e assert, and will prove if necessary, that 
servants of twenty years* standing have 
been turned on the world without the 
most trilling pittance to provide for the 
wants of the passing day,) yet is the native 
civil pension list an item of sufficient mag- 
nitude to point the approbation of govern- 
ment to any measure which can lighten the 
burthen on the public register. We hope 
to hear more of Mr. Morley’s circular. 
In the meantime, if government care aught 
fur the attachment or good conduct of 
their uncovenanted servants, and wish fur- 
ther to have the security of a pension fund, 
forfeitable, like the civil annuity, for mis- 
conduct, moans should be devised to shield 
the natives in the employ of the civil ser- 
vice from dismisaal as contumelious and as 
stiminary ,as the discharge of a durwati or 
syce. At present w'e have good authority 
for the belief, that, speaking generally, a 
native’s tenure of office in the mofussil is 
worth from three to four years’ purchase. 
Often a much shorter period witnesses the 
official extinction of the unhappy candi- 
date for civil honours. How then can 
such men be invited to belong to an institu- 
tion, the benefits of which can only be 
reaped by long and approved service ? We 
would not, however, be understood to re- 
ffect on a body of men who in general 
intend well, and who often err only in the 
choice of the means. The natives are pro- 
bably themselves in fault, and deserve their 
summary dismissals. They know they 
have only a short and uncertain possession 
of power, and they make the best of it. 
All we advocate is security against cupri. 
cious and unjust privations ''f daily bread, 
rendered more painful by forfeiture of 
right to a provision, which lias perliaps 
been the motive and principle of integrity 
and honesty for yeai s.-«J/idia Gazelle^ 
April 27. 

STATIONS or kino's REGIMENTS. 

We hear that all the King’s regiments 
are, for the future, to be stationed in the 
Upper Provinces, with the exception of 
the troops rcfjuii ed to garrison Fort Wil- 
liam.— ,/o/m Bull, Aj ril 30. 

BURMESE ENVOY AT FUTTEHGHUR. 

We understand that there is at present 
an envoy from tlie Burmese empire resid- 
ing at Futtebghur, on a mission to Lord 

William Bentinck.—ilfeerii^ Observer, 

# 

THE MALACCA WAR. 

We have several times hinted to those 
'amongst our contemporaries who are so 
eager for a tvar witli China, that war is of 
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all Rmuscments tlio most expensive. We 
have been furiiisliccl with a few items re- 
lative to the present Malay war, wliieh 
may allbrd data as to the probable cost of 
an expedition to Canton. It up])ears that 
tlie expense of conveying troops from Ma- 
dras to Malacca has amounted to about 
two lacs anti half of rupees ! The object of 
the war, as far as we Iiave been able to ascer- 
tain it, is to compel the payment of a tax 
which cuMiiot possibly amount to the inte- 
rest of the above-mentioned .sum. As a 
commercial speculation, therefore, the 
Malacca war is decidedly a bad one, with- 
out reckoning the chances of failure, or 
the many other charges w'hich will un- 
doubtedly greatly exceed that already 
mentioned. We are informed too that the 
Malacca war, thoiigb under the particular 
superintendence of the Madras govern, 
inent, is a charge upon the llengal presi- 
flency, consequently it is not impossible 
that the exigencies of the state may call for 
some further reduction here to counterba- 
lance this unforeseen expenditure; our 
Bengal army having gained hy the Bur- 
mese war hard service and half-hatta, may 
acquire by that of Malacca no service and 
no baita at alK The plan is undoubtedly 
a good one, tending to repress an undue 
eagerness for fighting in that class natu- 
rally supposed to be always desirous of it. 
— I/cHg. llurk, 

DISTURBANCE AT LUCKNOW. 

Owing to the dissatisfaction at the de- 
lays in the issue of their pay and deduc- 
tions made therefrom, the ragamuffin, go- 
lundauzcs of the city have been in a state 
of incipient mutiny. On the afternoon of 
the 25th ultimo, the minister, Ilukeein 
Mendy, sent a body’ of Khasbiirdars to 
attack the ailillery post at Beebypore, 
whilst only occupied by about nine artil- 
lery men, the rest liaving gone to their 
homes. Tliis small party opened a fire on 
the assailants, but, being overpowered, 
fled^in tliis rencontre three Khasburdars 
and one artillery man were slain, and a 
few of both sides were wounded. News 
of the occurrence reached the otlier artil- 
lery post, at Baileguiig and Nagariyn, 
the golundauzes of which with others col- 
lected in a considerable body, armed. 
Towards evening they entered tlie city at 
the Romee gate in formidable array, with 
guns and ammunition, making for the pa. 
lace. Biiktaor Sing Kanus was deputed 
to parley with and * pacify them ; a confe- 
rence ensued and they were satisfied with 
his assurances. On the following morn- 
ing their arrears of pay were paid, and 
they returned to their duties. During 
these occurrences, well-founded fears 
were entertained that a conflict would 
have been the signal for the general plun- 
der of this unfortunate e\ty,'^John Bull, 
Mny 15. 


INDIGO PROSVECTS. 

Some letters, from liungpoor and Tir- 
hoot, spciik in desponding terms of the 
indigo prospects in those ijiiartcrs, whioii 
have been inundated with rain since the 
bi^ginning of March, while there has been 
much want of rain in Malda. The pros- 
pects in Rungpoor, however, are not 
equally unfavourable : one of the princi- 
pal planters in that district reports that he 
expects a good season, notwitlistaiKiing 
the excessive (piantity of rain which has 
fallen since Fehriiary, On the other hand, 
there is a prospect of a very abundant crfip 
in Jessore, Kishnaghiir, Aloorsliedahad, 
and all the neighbouring di.stricts. 

Kxlract from a letter from Tirhoot, 
dated the fJOlli April : — 

“ Since 1 first became a planter I have 
never seen any thing like the present sea. 
son. From the coniinencement of our 
sowings on tlie 1st March, we have had 
constant storms of rain and hail, at almost 
every change of tlie moon, wliicli have 
caused us as many re-sowings, of eitlier 
broad cast or drill— with a ruinous expen- 
diture of seed, and as yet no certainty of 
crops. Indeed, our prospects at this mo- 
ment are any thing hut encouraging.**-— 
Calcutta Courier y Mat/ 12, 

DISTUUBANCR IN THE JUNGLE MAHALS. 

Some alarm has. prevailed in Calcutta, 
from a rc]>ort that all the regiments at Bar- 
rack poor had been ordered to march to- 
wards Bancoora at a moment's warning. 
The real state of the case wears a very dif- 
ferent aspect ; it seems that a disturbance 
of a local naliire had taken place in the 
pergunnah of Biirrahhooin, a few marches 
to the west of Bancoora, betw'een the re- 
latives of the zemindar of that place. The 
adherents of each party mustered in consi- 
derable force, and paid no attention to the 
interference of the magistrate, who there- 
fore detained four companies of the 50(li 
regiment N.I., on their march from Chota 
Nagpur, and not considering that force to 
be sufficient, applied for a reinforcement 
from Barrackpoor: four companies of one 
of the regiments at that place, and two 
guns, compose the detachment despatched 
upon his requisition on Tliursday last.— 
Cal. Courier, May 19- 

The. India Gazette gives the following 
as the circuin.stanccs which led to the dis- 
turbance : — 

Madlioo Sing, a half-brother of the ze- 
mindar of Burra-bhoom, had rendered 
himself most odious to the inhabitants of 
the perguiHiah, and by lending out money 
at an exorbitant rate of interest, and the 
consequent litigations which ensued, had 
contrived' to obtain inordinate induenco 
over the people, who were^ in fact, by 
means of their debts to him, brought com- 
pletely under his power. He treated bis first 
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cousin, Gungn Narnin Mrith extreme 

cruelty, expelled him from his estates, and 
reduced his family to beggary. 'I'iie re- 
cords of the debts were (leposite<l in the 
moonsiif *s cutcherry, at Burra- Hazar, and 
Gunga Narain Sing, having collected a 
body of the <lcbtors of Madlioo Sing, 
burned this culcherry with all its re- 
eords, and murdered several people be- 
longing to the town, principally Mus- 
sulmans, against whom, it is said, 
their enmity is very great. They carried 
Madiioo Sing to the hills, where he had 
been murdered, and have proscribed in all 
eigiileen individuals. The ghautwars of 
four ghauts have joined Gunga Narnin 
Sing, and all the bboouijees of the per- 
gunnaiis are understood to be in alliance 
witli his party, and concerned in this dis- 
turbance, which has clearly in this case 
been already traced to have been entirely 
owing to tlie rapacity, cruelty, and ava- 
rice of an unprincipled zemindar, who 
has been put to death by his impoverished 
debtors, the victims of his injustice and 
wickedness. Gunga Narrain is said to be 
fourteen miles from this, in the midst of 
the hills which are covered with jungle, 
and separated from us besides by a thick 
belt of almost impenetrable jungle, that 
lies between Burra- Bazar and the place 
, where lie is said to be. 

DEATH OF THE ELOER RAKEE OF MEl'AUL. 

Wc have to announce the death of her 
liigliness the cider ranee of Nepaul, in 
child-birth. The young rajah has thus lost 
the immediate hope of an heir, hut he is 
still blessed with one royal consort. 

We take the opportunity to contradict a 
rumour, spread two months ago, that dis- 
turbances liad arisen in that country ; the 
report originated in the ignorance of some 
inferior native officer commanding a petty 
outpost ; at the time it caused consider- 
able uneasiness in the camp of the Gover. 
nor General. — Cal. Cour. May 7. 

STATUE OF THE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS. 

Flaxman*B statue of the Marquis of 
Hastings is at last erected in the building 
prepared for its reception in Tank-square. 
When we saw it yesterday, the native 
workmen were wiping liis Lordship’s face 
with wet towels ; an operation which the 
previous neglect of his toilet during a 
long voyage liad rendered especially neces- 
sary. The marquis was not, therefore, seen 
to Uie best advantage : but as far as wc could 
judge from a hasty glance, and in defiance 
of the. anti-poetical associations connected 
with the attendance of the workmen and 
their ablutory proceedings, the statue seems 
calculated to create the desired impression 
on the spectator’s mind. The likeness of 
the enlightened, beloved, and venerable 
nobleman is well preserved. There is^ 
a great simplicity and exquisite taste in the 


general design, and the execution unites 
delicacy with precision. — Hurk.May‘2. 

SECRETARY TO TITK HINDOO COLLEGE. 

The Gazelle of this day announces the 
appointment of Major Troyer as secretary 
to the Hindoo College, to succeed Dr. Wil- 
son, who has officiated as secretary since 
the departure of Major Price for Europe. 
We feel assured that, with Major Troyer, 
the college will gain a patron and zealous 
advocate ; and that, while he remains in 
India, Dr. Wilson, who retains the post 
of vice-president and visitor, will never 
withdraw his tutelary support from an 
inslilulion wliich owes all its great pros- 
perity, if not its very existence, to him, — 
CaL Cour, May 1 ‘1 . 

XAflVE EDUCATION. 

A printed report, lately drawn up, on 
the colleges and schools for native educa- 
tion, under the superintendence of the 
General Committee of Public Insfriictioii 
in Bengal, contain a concise view of 
the duties of Hio committee, the funds if 
receives, the manner of their distribution, 
the schools under its charge, with a sliort 
account of the origin and ])rogrcss of each, 
a statement of their several estahlishnients, 
and a list of the books they respectively 
employ. 

The seminaries under the charge of the 
committee are the following ; — 

Mudressa, Sanscrit College, 
Anglo-Indian or Hindoo College. 

Hooghly, — Mudressa, Chinsura Village 
schools. 

JihagiUpore . — Bhagalpore Sch ool s . 

Benares. — Sanscrit College, English 
seminary. 

Allahabad School. 

Jonpore. — Jonpore Cull<*gc. 

iSiciHgor.— — Saugor Schools. 

Caien/wrc.— Caw n pore Free Schools. 

Agra College. 

Ajmir. — Ajmir School. 

Delhi. — Delhi College, Delhi Institu- 
tion. 

Some of them have large funds arising 
from charitable bequests; the richest will 
be the Madressa or Mahommedan college, 
about to be established at Hooghly, to 
which is appropriated a legacy of Hajcc 
Mohammed Mohsen, amounting, with in- 
terest since 1807, to 7,47^000 rupees, now 
in the hands of the government agents. 
Other donations and the surpluses of go- 
vernment grants beyond the annual ex- 
penditure, have accumulated a fund of 
Rs. G, 12,450 in Calcutta, Rs. 1,29,847 at 
Benarps, and Rs. 1,85,666 at Agra; so 
that the committee have the disposal of an 
income of Us. 2,75,347, including the an- 
nual grants to the four colleges in Cal- 
cutta, Benares, and Agra, and the gene- 
ral appropriation of one lakh out of the 
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public revenues by Act of IMrl lament. 
The sum of Us. 'J, 58, 191 at present covers 
the expenditure, inclusive of the funds set 
apart for the IMadressa at llooijhly, leav- 
ing :i surplus of Us. 

Uesides the current charges of the seve- 
ral schools, the cOMimittee have devoted 
above a lakh and a-half of rupees to the 
purchase, printing, and translation of 
books, of whiclj a detailed list is given in 
the a'ppendix. 

Of tlie various seminaries described in 
tlie report, we consider the Hindoo Col- 
lege to be at once the most thriving, and 
the most influential in disseminating our 
language, literature, and sciences among 
the natives. We .shall, tlierelbre, distin- 
guish it from the rest by extracting a few 
details regarding its history and character. 
TJje college in question was established in 
1S10‘, under the auspice.s of Sir Kdward 
Hyde East, by voluntary subscriptions and 
donations of Hindoos. Its prosperity de- 
cliiiiiig when left entirely to native inu- 
iiagcuient, government granted it pecuniary 
aid in 1S28, from the Education Fund, 
on condition of the secretary to tJie educa- 
tion coniinittce being made a visitor ; and 
subsequently lecturers and the cost of the 
new building have been paid out of the 
.same fund. In general, an unwillingness 
or indiflerence has been observed in the 
parents of the upper classes in this country 
to give their children the benefit of educa- 
tion out of their own families ; and a 
iiiontlily stipend has, in many cases, been 
offered as an inducement to obtain scho- 
lars at our new collegiate establishments. 
Here, however, there is no want of appli- 
cations Tgr admission, and three-fonrths of 
the scholars pay for their instruction at the 
rate of five rupees per month ; so that 

nearly half the expense of the cstahlish- 

iiieiit is covered tliereby. There are ten 
scholarships distributed among the stu- 
dents of the first class, each of them con- 
ferring a monthly stipend of sixteen ru- 
pees. The nuiiihci* of boys has usually 
l)cen about d(X), viz. 

Pay boys ilOO 

Free ditto \ No.ni.mtedby theoatiyc 1 
( managers, limited toj 

School Society SO 

Donation scholars 12 
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The college is divided into a junior and 
senior school. In the former, boys not 
less than eight, and not more than twelve, 
are admitted. In the latter, none are ad- 
mitted above twelve, unless qualified to 
enter one of the senior classes. The ut- 
most limit of admission is fourteen. The 
students begin in tlie junior school with 
the rudiments of English, and rise to the 
7th class, by which lime they have ac- 
qMirad a tolerable command of the Englisli 


language, have mastered its grammar, 
have ailvanccd in arithmetic to vulgar JVac- 
tions, and have some ac(|uaiiil:mco with 
the elements of gcograplu'. 

On inomotioti to tlie upper school, they 
jirocced with iho same sliidics, with the 
addition of hisloi vand poetry, and in suc- 
cession, of nattiral philosophy, cliemislry, 
algebra, and mr.thcinatics.* 'fhey also 
translate fnim IJengali into J'higlish, and 
the reverse : and the upper classes are 
exercised in the composition of themes, 
twice or thrice a month.-— r/ri/. Cour. 
Muy If). 

TIIK DEATH OF TIIK .VAWAil MUTlMi;!) Ul» 
DOWLAil. 

Eetters from Cawnpore menfioii the 
death of tlie Nawah IMiitimud iid Dowlah, 
the ex-minister of Oiulo, belter known by 
tile familiar appellation of Aga Mcer. 
This event took place on the -1th iiist., and 
is attrlhuted to cholera. The freaks of the 
goddess Fortune were well exemplified 
in the life of Agar JMecr, the menial fa- 
vquritc of a slighted prince, the all-pow- 
erful minister of an indolent king, accu- 
mulating countless hoards of gold, the 
guaranteed captive, and the pensioned 
exile. The most fortunate event in his 
life was the guilty plunder of the Bur- 
mese war. This made the British govern- 
ment needy supplicants fur its vassaPs 
hoarded silver, only obtained by a vast 
pension and the guaranteed impunity of 
the wily minister. What a bitter pill was 
this to the self-complacent functionaries — 
the authors of that indelible memento of 
official incapacity ! Our correspundeiil 
dwells on the vast wealth of the ex-minis- 
ter. Enquiry is thus ciiallenged as to the 
merits of that system of rule, in the de- 
pendent slate, which enables a minister 
thus to appropriate tlie fruits of private 
industry. — Hurk. Alay 19. 


AVA. 

We have seen private letters which state 
tliat JMajor Burney *.s health has forced him 
to leave Ava and return to lluiigoon ; 
Mr. Blundell, the deputy commissioner 
of the Tcnasscrim provinces, u Penang civil 
servant, being left in temporary charge of 
(he residency. Major B. continued on the 
most friciully terms w'ith the whole of 
the ministers, who have expressed a desire 
that he would maintain a correspondence 
with them while he remained at liangoon. 
He has succeeded in making them ac- 
knowledge the balance which is* claimed 
as due of the crorc stipulated by treaty. 
There was a disputed account, and having 
settled that,, the ministers are very busy in 
collecting money from tlie people to liqui- 
date the , balance. Since January, when 
Major B. succeeded in arranging this 
most troublesome and vexatious pecuniary 
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dispute, iip^rards of two lacs have been 
been paid, and another lac is eipected 
next month, when there will remain a 
l>alance of only about three lacs, and no 
fear was entertained of that sum also 
being paid up the moment the money 
could be collected from the people. The 
king, \vc are assured, has no money, and 
all his ofHcer* and most of the princes are 
equally poor. The queen and her brother 
are stated to be the only two w'ealthy per- 
sons in thccouniry. After all, we ought 
to he thankful that the Burmese have paid 
so much to us — for they have behaved 
better than the Emperor of Austria did 
with regard to the British loan to him, 
and have been more honest than the go- 
vernment of Hayti to JFrancc. 

Tile king of Ava*s health is stated to he 
bad, and not improving. “ There never was 
(says one of our correspondents) a more po- 
pular sovereign in this world than he is — 
and considering his situation and education, 
one really cannot refrain from thanking 
licnvcn that he possesses so very few vices. 
Although the sight of the British resident 
at his capital is gall and wormwood to 
him, yet he has always restrained liis feel- 
ings, and received him civilly. Ilis mi- 
nisters also have behaved towards Major 
B. with such kindness, that he avows he 
parts from them with regret, for they have 
allowed him to become very familiar and 
intimate with them, which they never did 
to any European before. — Ibid, 

BABOOS AND SEPOYS. 

A curious case came before the police- 
magistrates at Calcutta, in which Baboo 
Nundoolol Tagore charged Jalim Sing, 
a sepoy of the 125tli N. 1., with assaulting 
him and his servants ; and the sepoy, in 
turn, charged the baboo and his coach- 
man with an assault. The evidence on 
each side corresponded with that on the 
other, as nearly as black and white in 
colour. On the part of the huhoo, it w'as 
deposed that he w'as driving through the 
street, when the sepoy being in the way, 
the coachman gave him “a shove;” the 
former abused the latter, and with the 
assistance of another sepoy, beat the 
coachman, and took the coach, horses, 
coachman and syces to the mint, where 
they were on duty ; the baboo taking re- 
fuge in a house. On the part of the 
sepoy, it was deposed that the coachman 
cut him with his whip repeatedly, the 
baboo urging him to do it ; that the car- 
riage went over the toes of another sepoy, 
which they crushed, and he was disabled 
from walking. The persons of the coach- 
man and the sepoy were examined by the 
magistrate, and marks of beating were 
found on both. The baboo and the sepoy 
were consequently bound, each in the sum 
of 1,000 rupees, to prosecute each other 
at the sessions. 


reform meeting. 

At a meeting convened by the sherilT 
and held at the Town-hall, it was resolved 
unanimously, that the inhabitants of the 
British empire in India are deeply inter- 
ested in the question of Parliamentary 
reform and that an address be presented 
to his majesty, expressive of regret at the 
rejection of the reform bill in the House 
of J.ord.s, and hope that some measure of 
equal efficiency may pass into law, to 
secure a full, fair and equal representation 
of the people in parliament. 

Amongst the speakers was a native 
bahoo, Dwarkanauth Tagore, “ who 
fully concurred in what had been said as 
to the importance and necessity of a re- 
form in parliament,** and “ fell confident, 
that if the measure were adopted, it would 
do much good for his country.** 

DANISH SETTLEMENT ON THE NICOBARS. 

Information has been received from 
Admiral Owen, that the Danish govern- 
ment have re>occupied their old and long- 
abandoned station in the Nicobar islands, 
originally established for missionary pur- 
poses. 

It will be remomhored, that a French 
vessel, which arrived in Calcutta some 
months ago, reported having seen a sus- 
picious vessel in the neighbourhood of 
those islands, under Danish colours, and 
that a very natural inference was drawn, 
that she must he a pirate. The admiral, 
luiwcver, detached the Comet last Febru- 
ary, to ascertain the truth of a rumour 
W'hich had reached him, that the Danes 
had taken possession of some island in the 
Ni collars or Andamans; and the result is 
a report from Captain Saiidilands, who 
landed on the spot, that, at the suggestion 
of a Mr. liosen, approved by the court 
of Denmark, the governor of Tranquebar 
sent a small detachment of native troops 
in August last, consisting of a Serjeant's 
party, to the island of Camorta, the most 
northward of the Nicobar group, where 
a couple of field-pieces have been mounted, 
and a Hag-stafF has been erected, and 
where Mr. liosen has taken up his resi- 
dence as representative of his Danish ma- 
jesty, Tlie settlement embraces the har- 
bour of Nancowry, and we suppose it is 
inlltided to assume a lordship over all the 
islands of the groups, . for we find the 
resident already lASuing patents of appoint- 
ment to the village chiefs. 

Mr. Rosen and a surgeon are stated to 
be the only Europeans in the settlement ; 
it is now merely confined to the station 
occqnicd by the sipahis (whose feeble 
nunmers have already been reduced by 
sickness) and the residence of Mr. Ro- 
sen, on the opposite side of a small bay to 
that where the flag-staff is erected, and 
where the surgeon and guard are placed. 
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Tiic colony has not yot advanced lieyond 
the two temporary hahitatrons of these 
gentlemen, a few huts and small gardens. 

Wiiat may be the purpose of this esta- 
blishment we have yet to learn ; certainly 
not political aggrandizement, for the pos- 
session of distant, and especially small in- 
sular colonics, only adds to the weakness 
of a weak state. If the diffusion of 
Christianity be the object, the absence of 
missionaries, or of any preacher of reli- 
gion, is a singular omission. The trade 
of the Nicobars was already open to the 
Danes, and to all nations ; its value to 
the former was scarcely worth the cost of 
the smallest establishment to protect it. 
The true motive is probably nothing more 
than a greediness of dominion, and a 
fondness for that which has once been our 
own ; passions which induce all states to 
cling to the territory tliey have once ac- 
quired, whether advantageous or injurious 
to their real interests, and upon any plan, 
sihle pretence to grasp that which is ob- 
tained without resistance. Cour, 
April 28. 

THE KIIOLES. 

The Kholc campaign may now he con- 
sidered at an end. The 8‘Uh N. I. is on 
ils way to IJarrackporc ; and our letters 
state that the Ramgliur camp was to break 
lip on the 20th ultimo, and the detach- 
ment of the 8d Cavalry and the 50lh N. T. 
under the command of Major lllackall, 
were to remain with the commissioner, 
Captain Wilkinson. — Hurkaru^ May 5. 

We liavc seen several letters from tlie 
disturbed districts, but they contain no- 
thing worth puhlisliiiig in the way of news, 
except that tile Kholc commissioner, Caji- 
taiii Wilkinson, has dispensed with the 
further services of the :3<1 I^ight Cavalry, 
which was to have marched to its station, 
Sultanpure llcnares, on the 26tli ultimo. 
—Ihid. May 7. 

We hear that intelligence has arrived in 
town of a serious disturbance iii the coun- 
try of the Lurka Kholes, who arc stated to 
have joined a refractory zemindar to the 
number of some twenty or thirty thousand, 
and to he “ in high feather** for an attack 
on the Company*s troops. The commis- 
sioner, it was stated, had been attacked, 
or expected shortly to be so, by a power- 
ful body of tbc insurgents, and the tfbops 
were equally expected to rcacli them about 
the same time, so that we may expect by 
to-morrow, or next day at farthest, to hear 
an account of them. These people arc 
stated to inhabit the country extending 
from Narsingbur towards Singboom, and 
to the northward and westward along the 
valley of the Subunrecka, which is tlie 
river which joins the sea at Pepley in 
Balasore roads. Narsingur is distant from 
Midnapoor almut forty-three miles in a 
Asiat,Jour, N. S, Vol.9.No,85. 


straight line, and about the same from 
Singboom. — Ibid. May 9. 

Several ailhirs had occurred between our 
di tachments and the Kholes in the early 
part of April. On the 18th an action took 
place between the insurgents and part of 
tbc lell column of tlic llamghur force, in 
wliicli w'c sufFered some loss, both in lives 
and w'oiinded. On the 22d, a second 
action took place, in which the two oflicers 
ill the cavalry, Lieut. Lawrell and Cornet 
Lindesay, w'ere w'oundcd ; and a large 
body of Kholes advanced and attacked 
the 6th company of the 50th regt. Nat. 
Inf. under the command of Lieut. Mac- 
donald, with a view of getting possession of 
the gun which he was escorting. Ideut. 
Macdonald, under great disadvantages of 
weather, and situation of the ground, suc- 
ceeded in repulsing the enemy, with the 
loss of a havildar and some of the sepoys. 
Tbc Kholes are said to have fought with 
resolution, and some of them to have been 
dressed in tlic jackets of the sepoys who 
had been killed ; and it is also reported 
they used the muskets and ammunition 
that had come into their possession with 
considcrahlc elFect, the havildar having 
been killed by a musket shot. 

The following is given in a private let- 
ter as the sum- total of killed and wound- 
ed in this campaign : — 

Killed I ensign, 1 jemadar, 2 ha- 
vildars, 1 drummer, 5 troopers (2 of 
them Kuropeaiis), 6 sepoys^ 7 horses, 9 
camp followers. 

Wounded: — I lieutenant, 1 cornet, 2 hn- 
vildars, 19 troopers (1 Knropcan), 1 naick, 
20 sepoys, 82 horses, 8 camp followers. 

A letter in the John Hull states tliat the 
joint commissioners had proclaimed a ces- 
sation of hostilities, on our part, for three 
days, to enable such of the Kholes as 
wished to submit, to tender their alle- 
giance, previous to our commencing ope- 
rations on a larger and much more de- 
structive scale than we had hitherto done. 
** The three days came and went, but 
not the shadow of a Kholc darkened the 
coiiimissioncr*s threshold. On the morn- 
ing of the 4th day, however, we had 
the satisfaction to behold Singrae Man- 
kie, Muhuii Mankie, Saugur Mankic, 
and one or two more of the rulers of the 
Klioleish Israel, make their appearance, 
and their submission to the commissioners ; 
who, 'l believe, forthwith permitted them 
to depart, to persuade their friends, fol- 
lowers and allies to return to their villa- 
ges and their duty. The good efTects of 
this proceeding were quickly evident, for 
this morning the whole of the Kundoo- 
puttee men have submitted. These lat- 
ter were a set wdth whom our troops have 
bad much trouble ; and we scarcely ex- 
pected tliem so soon, and readily to come 
in. They belong to the pergunnah of 
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Tamar, and not to tliis one of Sonepore. 
All the leaders of the liir^urreetion who 
live in this part of Nagpore have now sub- 
mitted, with the exception of one man, 
Segier Mankie, who is expected to.day or 
to-morrow. As soon as the inhabitants 
return to their villages (so many of them 
at least as the Klioles and our troops have 
not burned), we sliall, I fancy, proceed 
either to Soondarric or Ilatinjanie, where 
there is still a little work to be done 
among the hills which form the bounda- 
ries of Singbooin, Soneporc, and Tamar. 
This, however, I trust, will not occupy 
us long, as the weather is growing oppres- 
sively hot. and the Nagpoie jungles are far 
from an agreeable summer cantonment.** 

With respect to the causes of the insur- 
rection, the same letter states: — ‘‘The 
origin of this insurrection cannot yet be 
ascertained, as the Klioles have scarcely 
yet got sufficient confidence to speak freely 
and without prevarication on the subject. 
Their object always is to prove themselves 
perfectly guiltless of having taken any 
share in the disturbances. Time, how. 
ever, will give them confidence, and the 
real causes will appear ; and then wc 
shall see whether this assertion is right 
or not ; namely, that the insurrection was 
caused by the Kooar confiscating the 
lands of the IMankics and Moondars, 
and letting them to Theekedars ; and 
also raising the inalgoozarie in the pro- 
portion of per cent, per annum, 
which has been done witbiti the last few 
years.** 

The Calailta Courier observes: “It is 
now pretty well ascertained that the tax 
on houses, substituted for tlic spirit- tax, 
was the inciting cause of tlie insurrection, 
— not as levied by ours»?lves in such villa- 
ges as were under the immediate control 
of the collector, but as exacted in the 
more distant and more extensive parts of 
the country under the administration of 
the rajah, who held the district of Chota 
Nagpore under farm from the Company. 
There, it is asserted, the tax was collected 
ill a very oppressive way, by the agency of 
Moosulmans and other foreign agents, 
and that armed with his authority, instead 
of four annas, these merciless extortioners 
levied a poll-tax ad libUum. The man- 
kees, or heads of villages, jealous of the 
intrusion of these strangers, availed ilieiii* 
selves of the unpopularity of the tax in 
its administration, and themselves invited 
the Kholes from Singboom. We are 
assured that the poppy cultivatioi^ bad 
nothing to do with the revolt.*’ 

A letter, dated “ Camp, Urmai, April 
9th,** published in the India GaxeUe, ob- 
serves : — “The result of tlie investigations 
which have occurred in this camp are as 
follows. The chiefs of 313 villages have 
sworn their allegiance to the government, 
and tlie population which have thus sub* 
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initted may be estimated at least at 100,000 
souls. ()f those two have stated, that 
the iinpositioii of the abkaroe tax was 
tlie cause of the disturbances, and twejity- 
nine have affirmed they were occasioned 
by the extortions of zemindars, ; the 
remainder declare an army of Lurka 
Coles advanced from the south, compelled 
the Coles of this quarter to unite with 
them, and burned the villages and towns 
of Ciiota Nagpore. Ri^garding this latter 
declaration, not a .shadow of circumstan- 
tial evidence is in existence ; it is,— and 
according to the best of my judgment 
very correctly— believed to be untrue. 
But one inf\>rence can consequently be 
drawn from the astonishing unmiimUy 
which has prevailed, both in respect to 
the sudden an<l general destruction lhat 
occurred at the outbreaking of the dis- 
turbance, and in regard to the suddenness 
of the tranquillity which has succeeded, as 
well as the silence and mystery in which 
the cause of the same disturbances is in- 
volved; 'and the inference is this — that 
some powerful, though 7//}A'non;u influence, 
did excite the perturbation that lias taken 
place in this district, and did rnddcnly 
allay it ; and the same powerful influence, 
wherever it may reside, is now very evi- 
dently in active operation to produce the 
concealment of all inijmrtanl facli relative 
to the original causes of this most extra- 
ordinary insurrection.** 

A letter from an officer, who had served 
against the Kholes, vindicates the army 
against a supposed imputation of exercis- 
ing undue severity towards the insurgents. 

lie says : 

“ Proclamations were sent to the insiir- 
gents, who were in arms within a few miles 
of our camp, in diirerent positions, and to 
the extent, it was said, of 4,000 or 5,000 
men, oflering terms, which it is feared 
that in dealing with some of he ringleaders 
the civil department will eventually find 
to have been dictated by too conciliatory a 
spirit : but they would hold no communi- 
cation with us. Two of the columns were 
drawn together for offensive operations, 
and after a delay of many days, which 
some thought the circumstances did not 
warrant, the insurgents were attacked and 
beaten out of their first position, w'ith 
greater loss however on our side than had 
beep anticipated ; tlieir cattle to the extent 
of itifarly 2,000 were captured, and their 
stores of grain destroyed. * These attacks 
were repeated at other points, with similar 
.success and under similar circumstances. 
Still the insurgents declined to hold any 
communication with us, and showed no 
disposition to submit to the authority of 
governMient. The officer commanding the 
troops had nothing to do with the train of 
events wliich had placed tlieso people in 
this position. It was his sacred duty to 
pursue every lawful means of enforcing 
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their submission to government in the 
shortest possible lime, as it would after- 
wards become t!ic duty of others to aiford 
tliem redress for any grievances of which 
they could justly complain. I have yet to 
learn that the destruction of the supplies of 
every description, which the insurgents 
had carried to their poidtions to enable 
them to protract their resistance, was not 
lawful ; that the destruction of the habita- 
tions which they had there erected for their 
shelter was not lawful ; and that the de- 
molition of the villages in the immcnliate 
neighbourhood of their positions, which 
they had deserted, but whore they found 
occasional shelter, was not lawful like- 
wise. As well might I he told, that an 
investing army was to be restrained from 
demolishing positions and places in the 
iieighhoiirhood of a besieged fortress which 
afforded shelter and support to its garrison. 
It is to be remembered too, that ivhilst 
these operations were in progress the re- 
bels continued to evince a spirit of decided 
hostility, inassacreiiig in cold Mood such 
of our people, European or native, as fell 
into their hands. Their more remote vil- 
lages were preserved, as was the corn and 
otiier property in tliem, and their large 
flocks of cattle and sheep wore loft in iin- 
<listurbcd and uii<lispiited possession of 
their plains. It was an interesting sight 
enough to wMtness the women an<l chil- 
<lreii fearlessly tending their flocks on the 
]jlains, and, when the soldiers approached 
tliem in their progress to attack their hus- 
bands and fathers in the neighbouring 
hills, coii(idetUly raising their little voices 
in defence of their property, of w'hatcver 
kind. 

“ There perhaps never was an insurrec- 
tion of such magnitude put down by a mi- 
litary force— and the 'spirit has now been 
thoroughly subdued — where recourse was 
had to so few measures of severity, or 
where there was so little sacrifice of life 
and property ; yet these are the troops 
that the Indian papers paint as ruthless 
savages, and these the measures that they 
describe in terms calculated to raise tlie 
indignation and contempt of all good 
men.’* 

INSURRECTION OF THE CllOOAKS. 

The disturbance, to which allusion was 
made in p. 113, turns out (froiVi later in- 
telligence than we then were in possession 
of) to be a rising of the Cbooars, a law- 
less race, occupying a wild pergunnah in 
the Jungle Mehals. They caused much 
trouble to our government in 1816, but 
were Uicn supposed to be quelled. 

The Chooars, headed by Gunga Naraiii 
Sing, and who, it seems, have been the op- 
pressors of the Klioles in some places, col- 
lected at Burra Bazar on the Htli May, 
in a hostile manner, armed with malcli- 
locks, swords, battle-axes, &c. &c. The 


judge, Mr. llusscll, made an attempt to 
disperse them with force, but they were 
audacious, and Lieut. Macdonald was 
struck by a clay-ball. The sepoys (a 
small detachmeiit of the .GOtli N.I.), who 
bad patiently borne the yells and insolence 
and clay pellets of the Chooars, were now 
put in motion, and the different bodies of 
the enemy fled as soon as the attack com- 
menced. Gunga Narrain Sing, who was 
wounded, was conspicuous on a tattoo, 
directing the operations of the Chooars. 
An eye-witness of the affair speaks of this 
as pre-eminent in the annals of sepoy war- 
fare. “ The number of the Clioours could 
not be estimated at less than from !is,(XXlto 
3,0(X), if it did not amount to many more, 
while the whole right wing of the regi- 
ment, including recruits, did not much 
exceed 300 men. Of these not above half 
were actually engaged, and they completely 
defeated and routed the army of Gunga 
Narain. The wily manner in which the 
attack had been planned, by setting fire to 
a portion of the village situated to tlic 
north of the camp, during (he nighf, with 
a view of ilrawing the sepoys to that quar- 
ter, so as to give an opportunity fo the 
enemy of entering the camp from the jun. 
gles on the opposite side, displayed no 
small tiegree of tactics on the part of the 
leader of the Chooars ; wliilc the mode in 
which the attack, in the morning, was 
made, the Chooars regularly faking up 
their positions till their leader arrived, from 
two opp<jsite points at once, Gunga Sing 
directing (he whole in the centre, and ad- 
vancing his troops rapidly towards the se- 
poys, %vas worthy of a commander of more 
celebrated name, and a people better versed 
in miiitaVy science.’* The dagger of Mad- 
hoo Sing, who has been murdered by Gun 
ga Sing, was picked up on the spot where 
the sepoys engaged the enemy. It is iden- 
tified us having been worn by Gunga Sing 
during the action, and dropped in bis 
flight. The lilude is of fine polished steel, 
and the handle coiisists of richly einboKsed 
and gilt silver, having two small silver 
bulls depending from the top, attaclied 
to silver chains. 

These people appear to have had n j con- 
nection with the IMoolavees, or any other 
disaffected people. The Chooars arc 
themselves oppressors, though oppressed 
by Madhoo Sing in the Jungle Mclials. 
A wri.ler, in one of the Calcutta papers 
states, tiint Gunga Narain Sing addressed 
a letter to one of (be Singbboom chiefs, in 
which he stated, that the cause of his in. 
surreciion was an insult offered to the 
whole Uajpoots of these districts, in conse- 
quence of some police otlicers having, 
while in pursuance of their duty, entered 
a Rajpoot’s house in Patcoom during the 
occurrence of the disturbances in Chota 
Nagporc. He, therefore, called upon the 
Siiigbhootn chief to assist him with 200 
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armed men, that is, in fact, with 200 
Lurka Coles, for the purpose oraven|;ing 
the insulted honour of the llajpout tribes. 
The chief paid no attention to the letter, 
and forwarded it to the commissioners of 
Chota Nagpore. 

The Ghaut- wars represent Ifiat they 
were the victims of oppression by the ze- 
mindar to such an extent, tliat (hey were 
actually forced to sell the rings from the 
ringers of their wives and daughters. 
They have forwarded a iniiiutc catalogue 
of tlieir grievances, and the different ex- 
tortions to which the population of the 
pergunnah is subjected. 

The whole of this part of llie country 
seems to he in a state of much disorder and 
disorganization ; hut ^ till the insurrection, 
as observed in one of the letters, appears 

a very strange l)usiness.** Though op- 
pressed by Madhoo Sing, there seems no 
good reason why the people should attack 
the British troops and authorities. 

It is satisfactory to find, however, that 
the aflair of the Chooars has been happily 
adjusted without the necessity of carrying 
the miseries of a lingering waifare into 
their country. Keinforcements were des- 
patched to the scene of action. Several 
communications had, in the meantime, 
passed between the judge and the Chooars, 
who, on the 28th May, assembled, to the 
number of about 2,000, near the British 
camp, but in a pacific manner. The judge 
immediately proceeded to speak with them, 
and several colloquial interviews took 
place. The communications were to the fol- 
lowing purport : the Chooars were inform- 
ed that if they would submit and excite no 
more disturbances, a free pardon would 
be granted to all but the instigator of the 
rebellion, and those actually concerned in 
the murder of Madhoo Sing and others 
who have been killed, and who amount in 
all to eleven. Their replies were to the 
effect, that they were merely tabeedars, 
and could say nothing on their own ac- 
count w'ithout consulting with tlieir sir- 
dars ; that they w'ere perfectly helpless, 
having been ordered by Gunga Sing and 
the Ghaut-wars to present themselves this 
morning before the camp, under penalty 
of their beads being cut oriT, and their fa* 
mi lies destroyed, who are all in the power 
of Gunga Sing and the Ghaut- wars. 
Thus matters rest at present. 

DISTURBANCE AT BAMUNGHATI. 

A disturbance has occurred at B^mun- 
ghati, to quell which. Colonel Doveton's 
regiment (38th N.T.) was summoned from 
Midnaporeby Mr. Stock well, the commis- 
sioner and superintendent of the tributary 
MehaU. 

Mahdoo Doss, sirbureknr of Bamun- 
ghati, is a vassal of the Moliurbhunj Rajah, 
with whom be has long been on bad terms. ' 
The sirburekar asserts, tliat the Mohur- 


bhunj rajah wishes to deprive him of some 
parts of the lands w'hich have been in the 
possession of his ancestors and himself for 
tliirty-thrce generations. Tlie niuhapater 
(Mahdoo Doss) being apprehensive of an 
attack on the part of the rajah, armed his 
followers and manned the ghauts, deter- 
mined to resist the entry of the IVluhur- 
bhunj forces into Bamunghuti ; and the 
Cole inhabitants, of what are styled the 
Cole-peers, according to their usual cus- 
tom, also assumed arms. Mr. Stockw'ell, 
hearing of the disturbed state of the coun- 
try, taking with him one or two compa- 
nies as an escort, proceeded towards Ba- 
niiinghati. By the course of proceeding 
adopted by that gentleman, the disturb- 
ance was put down without bloodshed, or 
even expenditure of giinjiowder. The 
niahapater, Mahdoo Doss, surrendered to 
the comiiiisKioiier, and was at the last ad- 
vices in the British camp. He is described 
as a dull, heavy-looking young man, not 
likely to be the contriver of a plot. There 
seems to have been no iiostility contein. 
plated towards tlie British government. 

The 3Htli regiment was on its way back 
to Midnaporc; it had suffered much by 
disease. It is stated in the India Gazelle 
of June 4, that Lieutenants Mesham and 
Fullerton, and Dr. Macra, are dead; and 
four other officers have bad the jungle 
fever, of whom throe are recovered, l>ut 
the fourth is still dangerously ill. The 
same paper reported the death of Col. 
Doveton, which was contradicted. 

THE GREAT MELA AT HURDWAH. 

Great were the preparations made for 
the twelfth -year fair, or Koonibh-kn-mcla, 
this year at Hurdwar. Gosaees of the 
four Ukharas came a year before, erected 
their standards, furnished their temples 
with idols, vestments, and ♦rinkets; re- 
paired their paved seats, and laid in store 
hundreds of maiinds of flour, split peas, 
ghee, salt, wood, goor, sugar, rice, &c. 
Bunias had stores of flour and other sale- 
able articles provided months before. 
Owing to the fears of the people lest they 
should be squeezed to death at the ghat on 
the bathing day, they began not only to 
assemble very early ( February), but on the 
day of the /toree, about a month before the 
purbee or auspicious sutihranl. 100,000 
bathed and departed to their homes. By 
these departures, the fair on the day of the 
jmrbee was considerably thinned. 1 do 
not think, from what I saw in former 
years, and the vast sands and jungle this 
year unoccupied, that there were more 
than 100,000 people on that day, if even 
there «rere so many. 

It was an amusing, and perhaps an im- 
posing sight, to see the pilgrims from va- 
rious countries come in. The people of 
the Company's provinces, in their buhlces 
and plain clothes ; from Marwar and other 
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foreign states, In liuhlccs conveniently 
railed ; and llu)se from the sandy deserts 
with double circles to their wheels without 
spokes; strings of hundreds of camels, 
with Marwart'C families seated on them ; 
Sikhs on liorseback, their sirdars on ele- 
phants; a body of some hundreds of 
Jogecs on foot or horseback, and their 
niuhunt on an elephant ; and the mookhtar 
of Riinjeet Singh, Raja Dhyan Singh, with 
the Rajas Jusa Singh and Suda Singli, in 
all the livery of the maharaja’s court and 
camp ; the raja of Bikaner too, and his 
brother, with their warlike Rajpoot su- 
wars. TJiesc broiliers performed the cere- 
mony, at Brumli-koond, of strewing their 
father's ashes into the Ganges, and besides 
a secret olfcring (ffoopl-dan) to Gunga-jee, 
in a large hollow metal globe, which the 
raja rolled into the river. The gifts and 
oHcrings of the rich alone must have 
amounted this year to ten, if not to iifteeii, 
lacs of rupees. 

The present Koombh-ka-mcia passed 
away without the sanguinary battles of 
gosaccs and oodasces, and the mortality by 
pressure, which marked some previous 
Kooiribhs, or twelfth-year fairs ; and to 
Government for the widened ghat,* to 
lA)rd Bciitinck for the now road, and to 
the magistrate for his judicious measures 
ill disarming the hostile bodies of mendi- 
cants, and preventing their being together 
at the ghat, or meeting on the road, great 
firaise is due. Tiicfts were not frequent. 
Property to the amount of about 1, ‘25, 000 
rupees is said to have been destroyed by 
fire. 

The trade was not great this year. Few 
horses came, and an inconsiderable quan- 
tity of shawls. Salt (rock) was not brought 
in at all tliis year. Runject Singh has 
prohibited its expoitation, under heavy 
penalties of confiscation of property, &c. 

Numerous were the benedictions utter- 
ed, and loud and hearty the prayers offer- 
ed, by the apparently grateful pilgrims of 
tlie fair— Dhunyu tcra raj ; Tera raj 
joogjoog ruhe ! Kym cfiyn ka koombh 
vaya ! Kul joog men Sut joog burtaya /” 
These were only u few of the heartfelt and 
incessantly uttered expressions of the peo- 
ple, as they walked over the new road, 
saw sixty feet height, thirty feet breadth, 
and 1,G50 yards length, of mountain cut 
away, descended the broad' expansive 
stairs of the Pyrec, bathed and returned 
without dread of pressure, clubs, and 
swords, and jcwel-wrencliers, who often 
left the nose and ears of the despoiled quite 
bloody— all was now peace and perfect 
security. 

The pomp with which the Nirunjunec 
and Nirbanec Naga gosaees repaired to the 

* This ghat was constructcil, under Lord Am- 
herst’s govcriiinent, by Capt. Dcliude, of the en- 
gineots, on whom it reflects the greatest credit. 


Brumh-koond was imposing. The parties, 
consisting of from 250 to 300, were pre- 
ceded by two mock fighters {pulta) bran- 
dishing their swords, and two others 
wielding clubs ; then came the jurcc-ka^ 
nUhan, a gohl-bcspatigled flag, and two 
men liearing two spears creeled, highly 
ornamented, and whicli seemed to be their 
object of worsliip ; next to these was the 
iiiuluiiit of the order, and after him the 
trumpeter ; kettle-drums on a horse, great 
drums and cymbals on an clepliant ; five 
or six otiier elephants witli nagas on them, 
and five or six more flags of silk at cer- 
tain distances throughout the party. On 
reaching the ghat, suiiic fifty incii'descended 
into the water to bathe ; then they stript 
the idolized spears, low'ered tiicm into the 
water, and bathed them, and re-adorning 
them with their w'rappers and otlicr fliiery, 
the party returned in the same )}ompoii.s 
order. Survu-nath, one of this body, 
built and dedicated a temple this year, 
which is said to have cost him two lacs of 
rupees. The Jogees had a siida-hurt, or 
daily distribution of Hour, for some weeks 
during the fair, at which, at a low com- 
putation, twenty maunds of flour used to 
be given away every day. 

INTaonUCTlON OF THE t'EllSIAN LANOLTAGE 
INTO THE COURTS IN AUllACAK. 

An assertion has been made, and con- 
tradicted, that a more extended use of tlic 
Persian has been lately introduced into the 
Sudder Dewaimy Adawlut. On this point 
We have no information, hut we licnr it 
stated — and wc should be glad to know 
whether this statement can he coiUrndicted 
also — that since the acquisition of the pro- 
vince of Arracan by the Company, where 
the Persian was before entirely unknown, 
it has been introduced as tlie otiiciul Ian- 
guage. Our iiiformatinn states, in sub- 
stance, that both the officers in charge and 
the people have been equally disgusted 
and distressed by its introduction. The 
officers on appointment arc said to have 
had a Very imperfect acquaintance with 
Persian, and, with perhaps one or two ex- 
ceptions, they were wholly ignorant of 
Mugh, and yet they liave to forward all 
their papers in duplicate, one set in Per- 
sian, and another in Mugh. Tlie Chit- 
tagong Bengalees, speaking a jargon of 
Hindoostanec and Bengalee, enjoy the 
chief' subordinate appointments in the 
courts of the province ; and as they form 
the principal medium of communication 
between the highest officers of govern, 
ment and tlic inhabitants, it is not impro- 
bable, as in all similar instances, that they 
have turned this circumstance to the dis- 
advantage of the natives and their own 
benefit. We find it difficult to believe 
that citlicr the present or the late govern- 
ment would direct or sanction the use of 
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the Persian as the ofRcial language of a 
province where it was never before so em- 
ployed. If the fact be as has been stated 
to us, the introduction of the Persian into 
the courts of Arracan can scarcely be 
considered in any other ligiit tlian as an 
act of unqualified folly, opening a wide 
door to oppression and injustice.*- 
Gaz* Jum 2. 

DACOITIES ON THE RIVER. 

Several instances of audacious dacoitios 
on the river Ganges, above Cawnpore, 
have lately been brought to our notice, 
which seem of a kin with the lawless pro- 
ceedings now unfortunately, and too fre- 
quently, occurring in provinces nearer to 
the presidency. In one case, a boat con- 
veying furniture and property to a civilian 
at a distant station, was attacked by a 
strong party of dacnits, who robbed the 
dandies of their clothes and money, and 
carried off the boat in triumph. Upon 
reference, however, to the magistrate of 
the district, a diligent search was set on 
foot, and the boat was discovered deserted, 
with the greater part of the property on 
board : the dacoits having merely broken 
open three boxes, and finding them to 
contain books, abandoned the valueless 
prize. A gentleman on the survey de- 
partment fared worse, for the dacoits stood 
over him with drawn swords until he gave 
up all the cash he had from him, and made 
him sw'car by the Prophet that he had no 
more. A boat belonging to an agency 
house at Calcutta was also plundered at the 
same time. — Cal. Cour, 

ESTATE OF FALMER AND CO. 

On the 2Gtl], a case of some interest was 
decided in the Insolvent Court, Sir £d. 
ward Uyan sitting as commissioner. Mr. 
llobhouse, a former partner in the firm of 
Palmer and Co., claimed to itrove a ba- 
lance of about two lakhs of rupees due to 
him by the firm at the time of their failure. 
By the evidence it appeared that Mr. llob- 
house was fully aware, at, and previous 
to, the time of his retirement in 1825, 
that the firm w'as not in a solvent state — 
yet that his partners, considering the ex- 
tent and profits of their business, believed 
their affairs to be perfectly retrievable, and 
agreed to give Mr. Hobhousc .^25,000 as 
a consideration for resigning his interests 
in the house. It appeared that only 
d£5,000 of the principal, besides interest, 
had been paid to Mr. llobhouse under the 
agreement, when in 1828, the house find- 
ing their affairs in a still worse state than 
they were considered at the time of Mr. 
Hobhouse*s retiring, wrote to him that 
they could not, in justice to the claims of 
tlieir creditors, permit him to draw for any 
l>art of Uie remaining £20,000. Against 


this Mr. Hobhousc protested that, the 
agreement having been entered into under 
circumstances as well known to the remain- 
ing partners of the house as to himself, 
it was too late for them now to retract, 
and that if they persevered in refusing to 
fulfil their agreement, he would endeavour 
to compel them by process of law to com- 
plete it. The commissioner declared his 
opinion that the agreement was an impro- 
per one in the first instance, and that, 
being unfair towards the creditors, Mr. 
Hobhouse could not have the aid of that 
court in enforcing it. — India Caz. May 28. 

SUGGESTED REFORMS. 

llio Reformer of May 27, states that 
the Sudcler Board of llevenue have re- 
commended that government should de- 
clare, in a formal manner, tliat the public 
assessment on lands in the w’estern provin- 
ce's shall never exceed a certain proportion 
to the actual rent uf those lands ; that the 
zemindars shall not be deprived of their 
lands by public sales on account of arrears 
of revenue, except under certain circum- 
stances; that by a reform in the judicial 
system, and a consolidation of the laws, 
tlie courts shall be rendered accessible to 
all classes of the people ; that certain 
taxes shall be abolished ; that Europeans 
shall be allowed to purchase lands and to 
settle in the interior, subject to the same 
laws as tlic native inhabitants of the coun- 
try arc; and that natives shall be employed 
os deputy collectors, on salaries correspond- 
ing with those of the principal Suclder 
Ameeiis. 

SAI.T REVENUE. 

In the Calciitia Provincial Court of 
Appeal, a case was brought, which was 
originally a suit in the Zillah Court of the 
Twenty-four I’crgunnahs, by Mr. Plow'- 
den, the salt-agent, against a discharged 
darogha of the salt chokey, and a weigli- 
inan, with their securities, for Hs. 1 
the value of salt deficient in the golah. It 
appeared that, according to custom, a defi- 
ciency ill the golah from the receipts, sent 
in by the daroguh and weighinaii to the 
salt-agent, of the quantity received, must 
be made good by them ; that a balance of 
280 maiiiids was in one year deficient in 
the golah compared with the receipts. The 
darogha alleged that the agent had never 
hitherto sued for deficiency, and that the 
salt in the golah was the amount received, 
exclusive of w'astage ; and he stated that 
he had executed the bond on which he was 
sued from necessity, in order to get em- 
ploymupt. The lower court decreed in 
favour of the plaintiff. The Court of 
Appeal, however, found upon investiga- 
tion, that the entire quantity of salt agreed 
to be delivered by the Mulungbces. was 
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actually ileliverotl, and that this was really 
a claim for shunt/ or wastage in excess of 
that quantity ; and that no regulation au- 
thorized the exaction of shun/ which was 
an illegal cess levied by the agent, directly 
against tlic regulations of government. 
Mr. C. J. Midtlleton, the officiating judge, 
thus expressed himself : — 

*• Under the above view of the case, the 
court cannot but regret greatly than an 
officer of government, holding the high 
a])poiiitment of salt-agent, should levy con- 
tribution in direct opposition to the regu- 
lutions, and then give publicity to such 
exaction, by bringing it forward in a court 
of justice, in the shape' of legal claim on 
the part of the government. 

“ The plea set fortli by the salt-agent 
being unjust and illegal, the court there- 
fore pass a decree in favour of the appel- 
lant, and order that the decision passed in 
the zillah or lower court in favour of the 
respondent (the salt-agent) be herewith 
cancelled and rendered of non-ellect, and 
that the costs of the suits in both the 
courts be defrayed by the salt-ngent. 

“Further, as exaction of abwttb and 
Srtf/cr (cesses) are strictly prohibited by tfic 
regulations, and as it is repugnant to rea- 
son and justice that vexatious and annoy- 
ing suits be brought forward in a court of 
judicature on such fallacious grounds as 
those set forth by Mr. Plowden, to the 
great vexation and suileriiig of the oppo- 
site party, the court further order (as a 
mark of its disapprol)ation, and for the 
discouragement of such practices), tliat the 
salt-agent be fined in the sum of sixteen 
rupees in the event of another judge of 
court being of the same opinion.’* 

Mr. C. R. Martin, another judge of 
the court, coincided in opinion with Mr. 
Middleton in cancelling the decision 
passed by the zillah court, but was dis. 
posed to remit the hue directed to be le- 
vied on the salt-agent. 

Tlic India Gazette, in its remarks on 
•this case, observes: — “ We do not under- 
stand on what grounds of law or justice 
a respondent in an appeal case can be 
fined for appearing to defend his cause, 
which liad been decided in his favour in 
the inferior court. The real point to be 
determined is, whether justice has been 
done between the appellant and respon- 
dent, and that this has been done we can- 
not perceive. Looking at the merits of 
the case, it seems incredible that two 
judges should charge a public officer of 
government, not only with error of judg- 
ment, but with guilt, in claiming from 
his subordinates an account of the property 
placed in their charge, because it accrued 
from an accustomed allowance over and 
above the express allowance contracted for, 
not with the defaulters, but witli other 
parties (the Molunghces) who make no 


complaint, and who, for aught that the 
judges know, perfectly understood and 
were content with tlic terms on which they 
had been dealt with.*' 

rROJKCTED nUTV ON BUr-I.ION. 

It is rumoured that a proposal has been 
made to government fur again bringing 
into operation that part of Regulation 
XII. of 181.'$, which imposed a duty of 
three per cent, on tlic exportation of bul- 
lion from this country to Europe or Ame- 
rica. For the last ten years this Regula- 
tion lias been a dead letter, and it would 
appear that it was expressly repealed in 
182 .';. 

When the duty on the export of bullion 
was remitted, the trade of this country 
was ill a flourishing condition ; the exports 
of local produce and manufactures were 
very considerable, while those of bullion 
w'erc extremely moderate. We believe 
that bills of exchange on London were 
then obtained at ahoiiL two shillings and 
twopence per sicca rupee. It would be 
painful, and it is unnecessary, to point 
out the contrast between the picture w'e 
have just drawn and the one presented by 
the state of ailairs at this day. Trade is 
dreadfully depressed, and bills of exchange 
on London are with difliculty procurable 
at one shilling and ten-pence halfpenny 
for the rupee. It is beside our present 
purpose to enquire into the causes of this 
laincntnblo change; its existence is unde- 
niable, and its natural cflect has been to 
greatly increase the exportation of bullion 
and coin. As far as we are able to learn, 
a remittance of bullion to England has 
yielded about one shilling and eleven- 
pence the rupee ; and when it is considered 
that it is immediately available, it cannot 
be a matter of surprise that siicli a remit- 
tance should be preferred to merchandize, 
or to bills at a long date and a low rate of 
exchange. The question then arises, whe- 
ther, under such circumstances, a very ex- 
tensive exportation of bullion is or is not 
an evil to this country ? If the answer be 
in the affirmative, it follows that it is a 
wise policy to impose a duty upon the ex- 
portation.— Jtu//, May 9. 

We are enabled to state that the Vice- 
President ill Council, after a consideration 
of the circumstances under whicfi the re- 
imposition of a duty on bullion was sup- 
posed by some to be rendered advisable, 
has refused to interfere with the exjKirta- 
tion of the precious metals, in that or in 
any other way . — India Gaz» May 18. 

THE CHRISTA SANGITA. 

A controversy, of some length, has 
taken place, in the Calcutta journals, res- 
pecting the true authorship of the Christa 
SnngUa, a history of our Saviour, in San- 
scrit, claimed by Professor Mill, and 
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ivhich an anonymous writer in a Madras 
paper asserted was really the work of the 
professor's pundit. The professor has 
vindicated his right to the share he eluiined 
in the work, namely, nearly the whole. 

LAW. 

SiJiMiEME Court, Mai/ 2.5. 

Several motions were this day disposed 
of, before the lion. Sir Uobert Cotnyii, 
in his Ltordshi])*.s chambers ; amongst them 
was a inotifin for a writ of habeas corjyuSt 
to be directed to W. K. Underwood and 
\V. Ashton, K-sqs., two magistrates of 
Madras, and to Lutchmana Sing, the 
keeper of the IIou.se of Correction, to 
bring up the body of Valoo Pillay, who 
bad been on the 9tli inst. sentenced, by 
Me.ssrs. Underwood and A.sliton, to two 
months* imprisonment, with hard labour 
on the roads. 

The motion was grounded on the affi- 
davits of Valoo IMlay, Codundaramen 
Maistry and Andcapen Maisiry, which 
stated that the prisoner, who was tlie cooly 
maistry and kept accounts of timber 
landed, was ordered to produce them to 
Mr. Ashton, which he did ; that, three 
days afterwards, being brought before 
Messrs. Underwood and Ashton, they 
asked him if he had given two years* ac- 
counts; on his .saying he Imd, they stiid 
be was not fit to be cooly mai.stry, and told 
him to go away ; that, on his leaving the 
office, he was called back, and sentenced 
to two months* imprisonment and hard 
labour in the roads. The affidavits fur- 
ther stated, that no charge had been pre- 
ferred against him, or investigated ; that 
no witnesses had been examined in his 
presence ; that he was not called upon to 
make any defence ; that no conviction of 
any offence alleged to have been coimnit- 
ted by the prisoner took place, and that 
he w'as ignorant of the cause of his con. 
finement, except that I.iitchmana Sing 
told him that ** he was imprisoned for not 
giving accounts immediately when re- 
quired;’* that he had applied for a copy 
of the cominilmcnt whicli wos refused 
him. The piisoncr was stated to be a 
person of respectability. After some di.s- 
cussion, 

Sir Robert Comi/n deci<led, that the 
judges of the Supreme Court had not any 
authority over the commitments made by 
two magistrates, and had no power to in- 
terfere, the Act of Parliament 39 and 40 
Geo. III. c. 79 having tied up the hands 
of the court ; and although, in this case, 
it was sworn, no conviction had taken 
place, yet he roust presume it had, as the 
prisoner swore he was committed by 


order of the magistrates ; and if the ma- 
gistrates here exceeded their authority, 
the only remedy any person had against 
them was by an action of false imprison- 
ment. 

The motion was accordingly refused.-— 
Mad, Gax. Mai/ 27. 


AFFAIR AT COCHIN. 

The Romhtiy Ganjctlc of May 2d, con- 
tains the following strange account of an 
“ n.ssaiilt'* at Cochin, in a letter from 
thence, dated April 18th: — 

“ On the morning of the 13tli in.stant, 
about 1 A. M., Captain Taylor’.s house was 
entered hy a number of Kiiropeans, ac- 
companied by a gang of natives, armed, 
all of them, with club.s and other danger- 
ous instruments. Tiiey commenced an 
attack upon Captain Taylor and a Captain 
Key, who w'cre slctrping upon couches in 
the sitting room. I was sleeping in an 
adjoining room, when I was roused otit 
of my sleep hy the crashing of glas.ses, 
heavy blows, swearing, oaths Jind the cry 
of ‘murder.* I 'iinmetliatcly jumped out 
of bed, and looked round the room for 
iny sword, but could not find it. I knew 
not what to do ; from the cries in the next 
room, 1 thought that laylor was being 
murdered, and if I went in myself, I ex- 
pected to meet with u similar treatment. 

1 he.sitated a moment, and wa.s about en- 
tering the room, when Captain Taylor 
came running in covered with blood ; be 
caught hold of me for a moment to pre- 
vent himself from falling, for he appeared 
stunned with the blows lie had received ; 
he then threw himself under my bed to 
conceal himself, while I went into the 
next room and looked upon a table for 
pistols wliich 1 bad seen lying there the 
d.ay before — they were gone. I came 
back, and looked out of the front door, 
and saw four Kuropeaiis going away, one 
of whom I recognised, having seen him 
two or three times before during my stay 
here. You may easily imagine what foU* 
lowed — the alarm was given, the police 
called out, military assistance sent for, 
and all Cochin in the greatest confusion. 

“ The persons charged with being con- 
cerned ill this atrocious assault, arc G — d, 
A— tt, W— tt, and a Portuguese servant 
of the latter’s. They are now in custody 
and will be brought up in a few days be- 
fore the court at Calicut. Captain Tay- 
lor intends bringing the case into the Su- 
preinc Court at Madras, and having it 
thoroughly investigated ; so you see this 
is an affair whieh will detain me here a 
)on|; time and is likely to end very se- 
riously with the offenders. 

“ Taylor is now waiting to hear from 
Calicut to know hgw to proceed. He has 
been dreadfully cut and bruised. One of 
the cuts upon his head is very severe, but 
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not dangerous. He is now a little better, 
and will be able to proceed to Calicut in 
a few days. His clothes have been sent 
there as proof of the manner in which he 
must have been attacked.** 


MATRIMONIAL ADVRRTISEMKNT. 

The Madras Gazette of May 20th con- 
tains the following advertisement, which 
is of a class rare in India 

Matrimony . — A young man, of genteel 
appi'arancc and moderate expectancies, is 
desirous of uniting himself to one, who 
will dispel the listless solitude of a bache- 
ior*s existence, and give to domestic life 
joys hitherto unexperienced. The appli- 
cant is about twenty-live years of age, 
and can give respectable references if re- 
quired. Should any fair ladyc** deem 
this candidate for matrimonial liliss wor- 
thy of her attention, the already enrap. 
tiired swain requests she will appear on 
the South Beach, between six and seven 
o’clock on Sunday evening, in a light- 
pink bonnet, or favour C. D. at this office 
with a “ billet,** warranting pedigree^ 
temper and action. N.B. — No tawncy- 
skin need apply. 

Tire company’s cloth factories. 

The Company’s cloth factories at Inge- 
ram and Maddepollum arc advertised in 
the Madras Gazette for sale, whence it is 
inferred that the annual cloth investment 
from Madras is to be discontinued. 


medical prize essays. 

With a view to aid the advancement 
of medical science, and to communicate 
useful medical knowledge,” the Medical 
Board, under the sanction of government, 
have announced to the medical officers under 
tills presidency, whether of his Majesty’s 
or the Hon. Company’s service, that a 
prize of Rs. 500, or a gold medal of 
that value, with a suitable inscription, will 
be awarded, in the course of the year 
1833, to the best dissertation on each of 
the two following subjects :-~lst. On the 
disease called “ beriberi.” — 2d. On rheu- 
matism, and the neuralgic aifection, oc- 
casionally a sequela of it, which is termed 
among natives “burning in the feet.” 

The dissertations are to be transmitted 
to the secretary of the Medical Board, on 
or before the 1st May 1833 ; and the ad- 
judication of the prizes will take place In 
the month of July following. 

Every essay on each, of these subjects, 
is to comprise a full and accurate history 
of the disease, ns it affects Europeans and 
natives, its varieties, and terminations; 
the diagnosis ; an account of the^ morbid 
appearances observed on examination after 
death ; an inquiry into the predisposing, 
AstafuTbur.N, S. Vol.9.No« 35. 


exciting, and proximate causes ; the prog- 
nosis; and the most successful mode of 
treatment. 


iSatttibai). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

LIEUT JIURNES* AND DR. GERARd’s EXPE- 
DITION. 

A letter has been received from Captain 
Burnes, dated Attock, 15th March 1832. 
He had just crossed the Indus there, and 
found it only knee-deep, with a most 
tremendous rush of w'atcr like a flood, 
which nearly carried away some of the 
party. He was treated witii the greatest 
attention by Runjeet Singh, and was in 
high spirits at the prospect of the journey 
before him. He expected to reach Pesha- 
wer in six days, and spend the greatest 
part of April in Cabul, when the pass of 
the Hindoo Koosh would be fairly open. 
We understand that Captain Burnes has 
sent down some very curious coins found 
at Manikyala, which our readers may re. 
member was visited by Mr. Elphinstonc, 
and the tope of which has been since 
opened by a French officer,* w'ho has sent 
to Paris some very extraordinary antiques 
discovered within the dome. Mr. Ers- 
kiille supposed it to be a Buddhist temple ; 
but it is generally thought to be a Grecian 
building of the time of Alexander. — 
Bomb. Durjmn, April 26. 

Previous to passing the frontier of At- 
tock, it will no doubt interest many of 
our readers to learn, tliat Lieut. Burnes 
and Dr. Gerard forded the Indus with a 
body of two hundred horse, five miles 
above the town. It has been well known 
for a long time past that Runjeet Sing has 
forded this mighty river, though it would 
appear from Mr. Elphinstone’s work, that 
so late as the year 1 809 it was considered 
impossible, and the fact of Shah Sliooja’s 
army having crossed it in that year was 
viewed as a miracle. 

Ocular demonstration on the part of 
one of our own officers, is highly satis- 
factory on a point of such importance. 

The garrison of Attock was in a state 
of mutiny, and the soldiers had ejected 
their officers, and refused to admit any one 
into the fort or to open the ferry until they 
got their jiay, which was two years In 
arrears. It was with great difficulty that 
the party got a boat to cross the river, and 
they felt no little disappointment at, not 
getting entrance into so celebrated a for- 
tress, after having brought the most po- 
sitive commands of the Maharajah to be 
allowed to view Cour. Ajtril 28. 

• See AtM. vol. iv. p. 1S8 ; and voL viU. 

p. 152. 

(») 
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VREDATOBT TlllBRS. 

Our readers are doubtless aware, tliat, 
for sonic time past, the tranquillity of 
some parts of Guzerat, particularly tiic 
Kaira district, had been disturbed by a 
set of lawless fellows, ebiedy of tbc 
Cooley tribe. We are happy to bear that 
the exertions of Mr. Edward Mills, sub> 
collector of that district, in checking their 
depredations, have at length been com- 
pletely successful ; and that the alarm and 
apprehensions, which their excesses had 
excited in the minds of the peaceable in- 
habitants, have thus been allayed. May 
we not hope that the recent settlement of 
the diUcrence between the British govern- 
ment and his highness the Giiickowar, 
which has re-established the relations of 
the two states on a friendly footing, will 
render his highness willing to co-operate 
with this government for the purpose of 
restoring security and quiet to the inhabi- 
tants of Guzerat, who have at all times 
been more or less disturbed by the preda- 
tory tribes of that province ; and that ad- 
vantage will be taken of the present tem- 
per of the Baroda durbar, to carry into 
clfect some general ami cnicieiit plan cal- 
culated to put an end to their depredations. 
— J)ur]nt7if 

THE NKW CEMETERY. 

Framjee Cowusjee, in building the new 
cemetery at Bombay, must have expended 
three lakhs of rupees in its construction, 
the whole from his own purse. Tliis ex- 
cellent individual is the head of one of the 
principal Piirsee families in Bombay, and 
has always been looked up to, both by 
Englishmen and by his own countrymen, 
as one of the most respectable, as well as 
one of the oldest and most successful 
merchants in the place. He is now, we 
believe, retired from business, enjoying 
tbe fruits of bis industry and sagacity, ami 
the respect due to his character, while his 
sons carry on tlie trade and support the 
reputation of the old firm. 

A work of the same nature, and of 
equal munificence with reference to the 
difference of circumstances, was executed 
a few years ago by a Parsee inhabit uit of 
Calcutta — the late Nowrojee Sorabjee, 
who built the cemetery at Ballyagliat, at 
an expense of 75,00C) rupees, entirely 
with bis own funds.— Courierm 


COTTON MACHINES. 

We noticed some time ago the success* 
which attended a late experiment made in 
Bengal, to introduce the improved ma- 
chinery used in America for the purpose 
of cleaning cotton, and mentioned at the 
same time that government had procured 
machines of a similar description, which 
had been forwarded toGuzerat, and we be- 


lieve to the Soutlicrii Marratta country. 
We arc glad to observe by the following 
extract from the Bombay Duryun^ that 
those sent to the north w'ard have succeeded 
so well, though we learn that a difference 
of opinion exists upon this subject. 

** The Company have several American 
saw-gins w'orking day and night at 
Broach. They turn out the cotton with 
stirprisiiK^ rapidity, and in a beautifully 
pure and white state. Though this pro- 
cess of cleaning cotton is less expensive 
than tlh'it of the common Chtirka,** we 
arc told the cotton is worth about ^s. 25 
more per hale, 'i'lie cotton dealers should 
look to this, for the gins are easily pro- 
cured and easily worked.” 

We have lately uuderstuod that the fibre 
of the cotton so cleaned has been much 
injured ; and though this to a certain de- 
gree was expected, some of the best 
judges, W'e hear, consider it greater than 
the benefit the nwifeerial in other respects 
lias received. Whether this will prove to 
be the case or not; of course nothing hut 
the opinion of the manufactiiiers at home 
can satisfactorily determine ; in the mean- 
while, however, we believe the efforts 
which government have been making to 
improve the cultivation of this important 
staple of ono of the finest provinces in 
India, might he much assisted l)y a modi- 
fication of some of the existing regulations 
connected with its production and prepa- 
ration for market. 

The system of collecting the revenue in 
kind, to which much of the depreciation in 
the value of East- India cotton has justly 
been attributed, has been done away with 
for some years, very much to the benefit of 
all parlies concerned; but, a most pre- 
judicial tax has been continued upon the 
very machine which the American gins 
are intended to supersede, and which is 
one of the most important and indispen- 
sable implements used in the process of 
cleaning ; so that government, while they 
have on the one hand been devoting a per. 
tion of their funds to improvements, many 
of which we have no doubt will eventually 
be of great importance, on the other, by 
allowing the continuance of an impost, 
the had effects of which it is quite unne- 
cessary to point out more clearly, have 
been doing not a little to counteract the 
benefits their measures arc iutended to 
produce. It is a well known fact, that the 
simple and primitive tr.achine in question 
has been found to be the only one fitted 
for the finer descriptions of the cotton 
grown in America, and as the same pe- 
culiarities may, and very probably do exist 
here, the expediency of placing it on an 
equality, at least, with the more compli- 
cated and expensive ones which are in- 
tended as substituteti, and of allowing the 
cultivRtora to determine upon the atlvan- 
tagea of each, must we> think strike all 
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those who give the subject a moment's 
consideration.— J7 u7^i6. Cour. April 28. 

TJIR GUICOWAR STATE. 

We understand that the differences 
which existed between the Hritisli G<»vern- 
inent and the Guieowar slate were adjiist- 
e«i by our governor, when his J^ordship 
visited liaroda on his return from Ajinere, 
in a manner which lias given the utmost 
satisfaction to all parties. All the districts 
which had been sequestered by the British 
Governnioiit,— on account of the debts of 
the j3aroda state, for which it had given 
its bhandaret', or guarantee, and for the 
payment of the contingent hor.se which 
that state is bound to maintain at the dis> 
posal of this government, — have been re- 
stored to his highness, who has liquidated 
his pecuniary obligations to the soucars, 
and made an arrangement by which the 
regular payment of the contingent has 
been secured. The relations of the two 
states have thus been again placed on a 
footing of friendship and mutual confi- 
dence ; and the recent conferences between 
the heads of two governments have, it is 
said, engendered in their minds a feeling 
of esteem and good-will towards each 
other, which promises to secure to the 
subjects of both the blessings resulting 
from a friendly understanding bet%veen 
states %v})o.se interests arc so intimately 
connected with each other. 

Lord Clare's la.st visit to the Guicow'ar 
was on the night of his departure, llis 
highness accompanied his Lordship to the 
portal of the palace. Here they embraced, 
and bid each other farewell. The sight of 
the rajah's countenance, beaming with 
happiness, as he stood elevated on a plat- 
form amidst thousands ofdiis smiling sub- 
jects, filled all hearts with gladness. — The 
Durpun, May 2. 

COMMERCIAL DISTRESS. 

We have heard with concern the failure 
of abanian commercial establlslimentat this 
place. Tlie claims upon tlic house, it is re- 
ported, exceed eight lacks of rupees, and 
the assets arc so small as to aflurd to the 
creditors little prospect of receiving a divi- 
dend of even an anna in the rupee. The fall 
which has taken place in the price of opium 
is assigned as the cause of the failure. 

A long-cstablished and respectable Par- 
house, which has always speculated 
largely in opium, has been extricated by 
the friendly aid of a -Ktiropean house of 
agency and some others, from the einbar. 
rassments in which it was involved by the 
same cause. 

The state of the opium market is how- 
ever such, that it is apprehended that most 
speculators will suffer heavy losses this sea- 
son. The price of the drug, which a 
short time back was Rs. 1,800, has, in 


consequence of Ibe discouraging accounts 
received from China, fallen below Its. 1,(X)0 
per chest. — Hid, May 1 1 . 

WEST SCHOr.ARSHlFS. 

On the death of Sir E. We.st, the native 
coniiniinity of this island rai.sed a subscrip- 
tion of about Us. 1 2,(XX>, and bad placed it 
under the control of tlie Native Kduca- 
tiori Society, to be lodged in the Com- 
pany's treasury; making over at tlie same 
time their plan of appointing a certain 
number of seliolarsliips, in honour of the 
MiLMiioi-y of that distinguished judge, to be 
designated ‘‘ We.st's Scholarships." No 
step appears to have been taken until 
lately towards the accomplisliincnt of the 
object of the siihscribers ; but wc are happy 
to state, that on the b'tb March last, an 
ex.imi nation of the bead boys in the Eng- 
lish school of the Native Education So- 
ciety limk place before a iiieetiiig of the 
committee, in consequence of the Society's 
hiving opened four We.st's SclioIar.shi|>.s 
for competition. The successful candi- 
ilalcs exhibited a very creditable know- 
ledge of the English language, mathema- 
tics, and geography. The seliolarsliips arc 
to be held for three years ; and to encou- 
rage the boys to prosecute their studies 
while holding the appointment, a sum 
varying from 15 to 10 rupees per month, ac- 
cording to the proficiency of the students, 
is given to them from the interest accruing 
upon the fund of these scholarships. — Ibid, 


LAW. 

The case tried before the puisne justice, 
ill the Supreme Court, on Wednesday last, 
of Bodiahadegey Denis I’erera, for a libel 
against the sitting magistrate of Bantura, 
gave rise, we understand, to an inquiry 
somewhat miiuilc and novel. The libel 
of his M.ijesty's advocate fiscal, cbargerl 
that the defendant, then a prisoner in 
the gaol of Colombo, under sentence for 
another uflencc, obtained, by petition to 
the late acting chief justice, the Hon. C. 
Marshall, uii order addressed to T. La- 
vallicre, Esq., directing that magistrate 
to search certain iioiises for a bond or obli- 
gation granted to the petitioner. This 
petition brought by one Juaiiis Perera, 
two months after the order made upon it, 
to Mr. Lavallicre, who accordingly issued 
Ills warrant and secured the bond. • The 
bond, it appeared, was disputed, and was 
property therefore retained by the magis- 
trate in his court. The defendant, bearing 
nothing of liis bund, and becoming impa- 
tient, about the 24th of October, compos- 
ed and sent to Mr. Lavallicre the follow- 
ing Cingalese letter, translated into Eng- 
lish : 
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With God*8 blessing, to Theodore 
Ijavalliere, £sq., sitting magistrate of 
Pantura, this is written and sent; that on 
the 22d September 1831, rny brother, Bo« 
diabadegey Juanis Perera, brought to the 
care of your court a bond, in my name, 
which bears date 29th September 1822, 
for 225 rix-dollars, &c., with interest due 
upon it ; and in order to prevent conceal* 
xnent of the properly of the debtor, 1 sent 
you a letter by post to deliver over the said 
bond to the said Juanis Perera, to whom 
also I have sent a letter to your address, 
through the fiscal of Colombo. The said 
Juanis Perera having first shewn that pa- 
per to the secretary of your court, when he 
came in to hand it over to you, you turn- 
ed him away in a great passion, abusing 
liini, and without making any inquiry into 
or looking at tlie paper. I believe you 
have done it as a favour to the debtor, so 
to turn away in a rage without even an- 
swering the letter I sent by post.” 

This was charged as imputing to the 
magistrate partiality and corruption in his 
office. 

The publication of this libel by the de. 
fondant was clearly proved. It w'as also 
proved, by Mr. Lavalliere himself and 
Mr. Thomson, the secretary of the court, 
that the messenger of the defendant had 
not been abused or hastily dealt with ; on 
the other hand, Juanis Perera himself (the 
messenger) acknowledged that he had 
given the defendant to understand that he 
had been sent away unsatisfactorily; it 
should seem that Juanis got ticed of his 
task, and, delivering the letter, soon with- 
drew. 

In the course of the inquiry it was as- 
serted, that the translation of the libel in 
English did not exclusively and clearly 
(though it could not be deemed an actually 
false translation) bear the sense inferred. 
** 1 believe you have done it as a favour to 
the debtor ” being an allegation substan- 
tive and direct; whereas the Cingalese 
meaning is, “ from your turning away in 
anger from my messenger, and returning 
no answer to my letter, it occurs to my 
mind, or makes me conceive, that you 
favour,” &c. 

The judge was inclined upon this to 
rule that the libel was ineffective and va- 
riant. Being pressed, however, to leave 
the case to the determination of the jury, 
he so did, requiring them to say whether 
the defendant was guilty of a libel or not. 
The jury acquitted the defendant; the 
judge informing Mr. Lavalliere that no' 
imputation whatever rested upon him. — 
Colombo Journal^ May 12. 

TJSMFZST. 

Tlie Colombo Journal of May 16 gives a 
frightful account of the tempest at Galle 
op the 4th and 5th. 

The lightning and thunder were terrific ; 


at times the flashes of lightning succeeded 
each other so quickly as to form a conti- 
nued light, and the rolling of the thunder 
was incessant. The church was struck ; 
the east pinnacle, n mass of masonry of 
about eight to ten feet high, was knocked 
down, and the greater part fell through 
the roof. The front of the reading-desk 
and the side of the governor’s pew, which is 
immediately opposite on the other side the 
church, were shattered. The lightning ap- 
pears to have comedown on two lamp-irons, 
one near the desk, the other near tlie pew, 
the lamps of which were of course shiver- 
ed to atoms ; as there is not any appearance 
of its having come through the ceiling, it is 
supposed the electric fluid wl)ich damiiged 
the desk and pew must have come through 
an open window near the latter, and not 
the same which knm^ked off the pinnacle. 
Tile bouses were like shower-baths from 
the heavy and incessant rain. One ship 
was struck with lightning, and many an- 
chors and cables were lost. 

COAST IlICE. 

An experiment has lately been tried in 
the Kandyan provinces, whicli appears 
likely to add most inatcrially to the re- 
sources of this island : the introduction of 
paddy from the coast, as a substitute for 
the species heretofore cultivated. Some of 
the paddy, called ** mootoo samboo,” was 
first sown in 1829, the seed was ill-pre- 
pared and mixed ; from tliis crop three 
and a-quarter parralis of good seed were 
selected, by being hand-picked, and this 
in 1830 yielded 62 parrahs 17 seers. 
From this it appeared tliat the coast seed 
was so prolific, that the land sown did 
not require to be so thickly strewed as 
used to be the case with the Kandyan 
seed. The trial was now made on a larger 
scale, and the surprise of the natives, who 
reluctantly yielded the use of some portion 
of their lands, must have been excessive, 
when the ground which used to be sown with 
74 parrahs 20 seers and produced, accord- 
ing to the assessment, 1,119*8, being a re- 
turn of 15;^ fold — was now planted with 
only 62 parrahs 17 seers and yielded 1,428 
parrahs 1 9 seers, being a return of 22§ 

The owners, who had exacted a condition 
that any deficiency in tlie quantity at which 
the lands were assessed by government 
should be made good by the speculators^ 
were agreeably disappointed at having a 
surplus of one-fourth beyond the commu- 
tation assessment handed over to them. The 
coast rice is far preferred by a great por- 
tion of the natives to that cultivated in the 
island, insomuch that in some districts the 
native grain has been exported, from the 
inability of the growers to find a market; 
should therefore the cultivation of the coast 
paddy become general, we may not only 
rendjer the labour at present employed 
ddhbly productive, but also render the 
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country altogether independent of foreign 
BUpplies . the industry of tho natives, being 
thus lightened in one employment, will no 
doubt be transferred to some other more 
prohtable occupation . — Colombo Journal, 
May 26. 


COURT OF JUniCATURE. 

This court at length has rc-opened. 
The criminal sessions coinmcn<!cd on tlie 
7th May. The president (Mr. Ibbetsou 
the governor of tlie united settlements), 
delivered a charge to the grand jury. The 
latter made a presentment, dated the lOtli 
IVIay, in which they stated various evils 
and nuisances ; and they introduced the 
following remarks upon the Chinese Poor, 
house and the Pork-farm; — a strange irre- 
gularity and assumption. 

“ The next subject to which the grand 
jury would call the attention of your 
Lordships, is that of tho native poor- 
house and infirmary. They have inquired 
into the management and existing state of 
this insiitutioti, and find that, as it is at 
present conducted, it does not by any 
means answer the wise and humane pur- 
poses fur which it was established. Tho 
building is a miserable attap bungalow, 
much too small and confined, whicli, to- 
gether with the exceedingly injudicious 
plan upon which it is constructed, render 
it altogether unfit, cither for a hospital 
for the sick, or an asylum for the poor. 
According to the 12th section of the 
Pork-farm Regulations, which farm camo 
into operation on the 1st of May 18."}0, it 
is provided, that * all the revenue arising* 
therefrom, < shall be appropriated to the 
purposes of supporting a native poor- 
house and infirmary, for the benefit of 
such fixed residents of these settlements 
as may from time to time require such as- 
sistance.* Tiie grand jury, — having ex- 
amined into the state of the accounts of 
this farm, and finding that the receipts, 
up to the 1st of the present month, 
amounted to Sp. Drs. 17,165, and the 
disbursements to Sp. Drs. 7,406. 37, leav- 
ing a balance of Sp.Drs. 9,758. 63, in the 
hands of the magistrates. on the 1st instant, 
— beg respectfully to recommend ,that, as 
the present building is totally unsuitable, 
the erection of a substantial and commo- 
dious poor-house and infirmary, in every 
respect adapted to the exigencies of this 
settlement, be undertaken forthwith. The 
funds now available are amply sufficient 
to authorize the immediate commencement 
of the building, and the surplus revenues 
of the farm, which will have accumulated 
before the whole of the present funds 
shall have been expended, will be found 
more than sufiScient for the completion of 


such an edifice as is required. It appears 
to the grand jury exceedingly desirable 
that a portion of such building as may be 
erected, should be set apart for the recep- 
tion of sick Kuropcan seamen visiting the 
port ; hut should such an appropriation 
be considered at variance with the existing 
regulations, the grand jury, being deeply 
impressed with the necessity of providing 
a suitable hospital for seamen, would re- 
commend that application be immediately 
made to the Honourable the Court of 
Directors, for permission to devote the 
surplus revenues of the Pork-farm, (if 
any) to this laudable object, and to other 
charitable purposes.*' 

The president promised to submit their 
observations on this subject to govern- 
ment ; but he properly called their atten- 
tion to the nature and objects of a |)re.sent- 
inont, as defined by Burn and Tomlin, 
which did not admit of the introduction of 
matters on W'hich an inUiclme?U could not 
be founded. 


(;oVERUM»'.NT FARMS. 

On Saturday the 21st inst. the Govern- 
ment Farms, for the next official year, 
commencing tlio 1st of Afay, prox. w'cre 
sold by public auction, nt the court-house. 
The following is a comparative statement 
of the prices obtained, which shews a con- 
siderable increase in the montldy revenue 
derived by these farms. 


MONTHLY. 


Precetiinfr Ensuing 
ILilf-V'ear, Year. 


Increase. 


Spirit Drs. 1,7G.» l-W 

Opium 3,:m 3.440 .50 

Fork rir.O fW 110 

.Secrih 4iK) 670 80 

Todtly 78 85 — 

Market l.e.’LSPS, Cam- \ i - 

pong (Jhina / * * 

Ditto. Cainpong Glam. . . 8f> 98 13 

Pawn-Brokerage 120 180 40 


Drs. 0.872 7,123 452 

Decrease on Toddy .... 11 


Increase monthly above last Sale.* - Drs. 441 


The necessity of contributing towards 
the support of a government, from which 
we derive protection, will be admitted by 
every reasonable man as fair and just, al- 
though difference of opinion may exist as 
to the mode, and even the amount of con- 
tribution. The one may be injudicious 
and oppressive, and tlie other beyond the 
abilities 'of the contributors. Speaking 
generally, however, we believe it cannot 
be said that eitiicr is the case with regard 
to the revenue derived here from the sale 
of the above farms, nor do w'c think this 
mode of raising one is considered to affect, 
by its operations, cither the industry or 
the comforts of the inhabitants, excepting 
perhaps in ^ome slight instances, which wc 
shall point out. The operations of tlic 
system are so attenuated and subdivided as 
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to be scarcely felt individually, by those 
most affected by them, and by Europeans 
the least, inasmuch as they are not con- 
sumers of tlie farmed articles. 

Singapore being a free port, the mode 
of raising a revenue by means of custom- 
house duties is not applicable hero; and 
were it to be substituted for the present 
one, would, we liave every reason to be- 
lieve, affect the trade of the place must 
materially, and annul the wise objects for 
which this settlement was eslahlislied. 

Singapore being thus singularly consli- 
tuted, no other imans remain of raising a 
revenue for tlie support of the establish- 
ment necessary for its government, than 
by exacting a tax, in the way of license, 
from the venders of certain articles, such 
as opium, spirits, ^tc., the use of which 
becomes vicious when indulged in to 
excess. 

The regulations by wliich the farms 
are governed are not considered oppres- 
sive, and to prove our assertion, we will 
take the libcriy of drawing out a short 
summary of them. 

The opium farm consists in the sole 
right of preparing opium for smoking, 
and of retailing it under one chest, these 
privileges being vested in the persons li- 
censed by government; and all persons 
found infringing thereon to be heavily 
fined, on conviction before two magis- 
trates ; and in case of non-payment, the 
punishment to be commuted to imprison- 
ment and liard labour for six inontlis. 

According to the spirit-farm regula- 
tions, Asiatic spirituous Inpiors cannot he 
sold or retailed under certain specified 
quantities, except by the farmer, and in 
.some respects by licensed tavern-keepers. 
Wines and Kuropean spirituous liquors 
cannot be retailed In less quantities than 
three gallons or one dozen quart bottles, 
and no wines or licjuors can be removed 
from one place to another unless a permit 
be first <»btaiticd from the farmer; other- 
wise such wines or liquors arc liable to 
seizure, and become the property of go- 
vernment. 

Tlie pork-farm consists in the exclusive 
privilege of killing hogs and selling pork 
within the settlement, though the farmer 
can exercise no control or interference w'ith 
hogs killed by European butchers, or by 
Europeans for their own use, these being 
exempt from the operation of the farm. 
Tlie price of fresh pork is limited to a cer- 
tain amount, and a penalty is attached to, 
tlie farmer if he should sell unwholesome 
meat. The revenue of this farm is ap- 
propriated to the support of a native poor- 
house and infirmary. 

The specified object of the pawnbroker- 
age^farm is both to improve the revenue, 
as well as for the effectual prevention of 
igraud or collusive receipt of stolen goods 
in pawn. The farmer has the exclusive 


privilege of holding pawnshops : all these 
shops are to have their licenses exposed 
over their doors ; registers of pawns are to 
be kept, and duplicates given ; and when 
suspicion may attach tu the pawn tendered, 
notice must be given to the police. Fail, 
ing in this, the pawnbroker is liable to a 
fine of fifry sicca rupees, or one month’s 
imprisonnieiit. The rates of authorized 
interest to be written in various languages, 
and exhibited on demand. 

The market-farm regulation is stated to 
he for the establish tnetit and maiingcineiit 
of public markets, in central niid fixed 
situations, and at tlie expense of govern- 
ment ; the latter reserving the power of 
either renting the stalls, or farming outthe 
whole market for a fixed sum. No person 
can sell or retail meat, fish, poultry, fruits 
and vegetables in any place, excepting in 
the established markets, without a license 
from the fanner, under forfeit lire of fifty 
sicca rupees. 

Of the loddy-farin little need he said, 
as it is an insignificant one ; not so, how- 
ever, of the sccrili tir betel-leaf farm, 
which has been decried by natives in gene- 
ral, not only in this but at the other Straits 
settlements, as being disagreeable and ob- 
noxious, The betel- leaf may be consider- 
ed more a necessary article of life with the 
natives than a luxury, and any vexatious 
and innovating restrictions on the free 
use of it are felt by them as an evil. The 
privileges of the farmer not extending be- 
yond the limits of the town, all natives 
entering it are constantly exposed to a de. 
grading search in the streets and roads by 
the myrmidons of the farmer, wlio lurk 
about these limits in the iiope of pouncing 
upon a seerih leaf not bought of the far. 
mer; and many instances have occurred 
where even young women have been treat- 
ed by them with indecency and gross in. 
suit, under pretence of searcliing for betel, 
leaf. Hence squabbles continually arise, 
and ill-will is generated against the farm. 
A heavy penalty is attached to the person 
on whom smuggled seerih is found. Ano- 
ther evil arises from the growers of this 
article being prohibited from vending it to 
any one but to the fanner, and at his own 
price; and this proving a great discourage- 
ment to them, many seerih plantations 
have now ceased to exist, and the lands 
which they occupied are neglected.— 
Chrvn^i Airril 2C. 

PIRATES AT QUALLA BAT(7. 

Our readers may remember our having 
noticed last year (No. 18 , last series) a 
most atrocious act of piracy and murder 
committed on the west- coast of Sumatra, 
by the inhabitants of Qualla Batu, on an 
American vessel, when the officer in charge 
of the vessel, and most of the crew, were 
crisi^d by the natives, and the vessel 
plundered of specie to some amount. Late 
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accounts from Batavia inform us that an 
American frigate of sixty guns (the Pota- 
mac or Potonia, wc are uncertain which), 
now at that port, has lately retiirne<l from 
Qualla Batu, having taken signal ven- 
geance on the place for this savage act, by 
opening a heavy fire of grape-shot on the 
village and the people who were collected 
on the beach for the purpose of selling 
their pepper, by which 170 JMalays are 
said to have been killed, and the whole 
village destroyed. Tins, wc think, is a 
punisliinent the Malays of that coast have 
well merited, by their nutnerous acts of 
treachery, murder, and rapine, which lliey 
have committed, even recently, on peace- 
able vessels that have gone thither for 
purposes of commerce. It is to bo hoped 
the Malay states on tiie west coast, sonic 
of which are little removed from barba- 
rism, will learn a wholesome lesson from 
Qualla Batu.— Chron,^ April 26. 

nuAcv. 

The l)ark Alexander, from Iiidramayo, 
experienced the loss of her late commander, 
Mr. Brown, a few days previous to her 
sailing from thence, he having been cut off 
by pirates at the mouth of Indramayo 
river, as he was proceeding to join the vessel. 
Having taken leave of his friends, he left 
the town at about half- past eight in the 
evening, and as he was entering the sea, 
which is at a considerable distance, a pi- 
rate canoe boarded the boat which contain- 
ed him and a crew of four men; Mr. 
Brown was stabbed, and junipeil into the 
water, as also did one of the crew, who 
subsequently saved liimsclf by swimming 
to the shore ; and rcacliing Indramayo, he 
reported the aflair to the authorities. Tiic 
boat and remainder of the crew were 
carried away by the pirates.— 76fd. 


imalarra. 

EXPEllITION AGAINST NANING. 

The following are copies of despatches 
from the olliccr commanding the troops at 
Malacca, to S. Garling, Esq., deputy re- 
sident. 

“ Sir: — I have the honour to report a 
gallant and successful little aflTuir which 
took place yesterday evening. 1 should 
premise that, shortly after receipt of your 
communication and copy of that of U. Ib> 
betson, £sq., the British resident in the 
straits, on the subject of my letter of the 
I6th inst., I despatched a messenger to 
Capt. Burgess, commanding the reserve, 
and Capt. Justice, who, under the first- 
named officer's orders commanded the sup- 
port and covering parties to tho sappers 
who were employed in clearing the jungle 
unfler Lieut. Smythc. The conduct of the 
Malays who occupied the stockades in the 


vicinity of Soongyapattyc, which were, by 
opening the jungle, sufficiently developed, 
warranted the officers so employed to at- 
tack their position, whicli was carried into 
effect between four and five in the after- 
noon, by Capt. Justice taking his right 
subdivision of tlie light company of the 
5th regiment N.l. across the rice-fields to 
attack their left Hank stockade ; whilst 
Lieut. Poole, with the left subdivision, 
made a simultaneous movement by the 
high road towards their right. This party 
was somewhat amazed by the raiijows, 
which the enemy had planted in thousands 
skirting the footpath, biitbutli steadily ad- 
vanced, and Capt. Justice carried the loft 
stockade, without Jlring, at the charge. 
The Malays occupying this defence ran, 
without discharging their muskets. The 
party under laeut. Poole proceeded with 
great coolness, but were tired upon from the 
stockade on the right. Tlie firing of jin- 
galls and musketry now became general, 
until tlte five defences fell one after the 
other into our possession, us tiiese officers 
respectively advanced upon them. At this 
juncture, myself and brigade major, who 
hud left the camp to visit the covering par- 
ties, came up at an accelerated pace, hav- 
ing heard the fire ojien just as we reached 
the reserve, from which 1 ordered Capt. 
Burgess to bring a strong party to the ad- 
vance. Several jingaIJs were tired at us 
after this, but without eflect, and having 
thrown out skirmishers to protect the sap- 
pers, the whole of the five stockades were 
demolished and fired, and a party sent to 
destroy ti sixth which flanked the road on 
this side of the rice-fields, which having 
been done by seven v.m., the whole re- 
turned to llumbiali. It is reported that 
the enemy had from 400 to ,*>00 armed 
men in their defences; and 1 feel that in 
making this report, I cannot speak in too 
high terms of coniniciidation of every offi- 
cer and man engaged in tlie attack, the 
success of which was complete. I am 
happy to add, that only one private was 
wounded by their fire, and from eight to 
ten,, including the sappers and contingent, 
by the ranjuws. The retreat of the Ala- 
lays from observation was so rapid, owing 
to the vicinity of the jungle in their rear, 
to which sucli a defence had an 0])cning, 
that I am unable to state what number oil 
their side may have been hurt. 

. , ** I have, &c. &c. 

(Signed) “ C. Heubeht, Lieut. Col. 

“ com. the troops.** 

Head-quarters, camp Ruinbiah, 

18th March 1832.** 

<( Sir 1 have the honour to report 
another successful affiiir which took place 
this morning, under command of Capt. 
Poulton, seconded by Ensign Walker, 
with the grenadier company of tlie 5th 
regiment N.L, upon the defences of the 
enemy, four in number, at Kalama ; £n- 
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sign Walker having taken them in flank 
and Capt. Poulton proceeding immediately 
to their front ; and am gratifled in stating 
that they were driven from the whole of 
their defences, which were subsequently 
destroyed by the sappers, under Lieute- 
nants Watts and Smythe, so soon as the 
reserve came up. 

** I cannot speak in too high terms of 
the conduct of Capt. l^oulton and the gre- 
nadier company j and this is augmented, if 
possible, by the very favourable report that 
officer has made to me of the gallant bear- 
ing of Ensign Walker with his party. 

** Capt. Justice and Lieut. Poole, with 
the light company 5th regiment N.I., ac- 
companied by 1 Jeut. IJell, of the sappers, 
made a detour to tiie right, and succeeded 
in destroying the stockades. The enemy 
was in considerable force, and kept up a 
heavy fire upon (he advancing parties, par- 
ticularly from the centre stockade, which 
tlie right subdivision of the grenadier com- 
pany under Capt. Poulton carried, and in 
which it is reported Dholl Syed was pre- 
sent ; the defences were bloodstained in 
many places, but from the proximity of 
tlic jungle 1 am unable to slate how many 
of the enemy have fallen. The casualties 
on our side are, one jirivate mortally 
wounded, one slightly, and a third severe- 
ly hurt by a ranjow. 

“ III conclusion, I do myself the honour 
to state, that I think every officer and man 
engaged this morning is deserving high 
commendation. 

** I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) ** C. Heubekt, Lieut. Col., 
“ com. Malacca Field Force.** 
Head- quarters, camp Soongaputye, 

25th March 1892,** 


Private accounts, received at Madras, 
state that the labour of clearing a way 
through the dense forest had been great, 
and the natives were not inclined to assist. 
The pioneers and engineers had had fa. 
tiguing work. The clearing was iin. 
avoidably slow' ; 150 pioneers and a few 
convicts had to make a passage through a 
forest of 150 feet on each side of the road, 
many of the large trees being from four- 
teen to sixteen feet in girth. Greater pro- 
gress was made when the civil authorities 
induced about 100 Malay woodmen to 
assist, and who did the business well and 
expeditiously. 

The following is an extract of a letter, 
dated ** Head-quarters, Aln-Caja, 7t!li 
April 1832. — We moved up from Rum- 
biahto Soongaputye (the next post) on the 
22d ult., having cleared that place of four of 
the enemy’s stockades the day before with, 
out any loss on our side. The brigadier 
followed a day or two after. We (i. e, the 
advance), while stationed, had several wie- 
IdeSf taking Kalama, which was defended 


by flve stockades, and where three sepoys 
were mortally wounded. 1 regret to say 
that, at the taking of another stockade, 
which was built in the heart of the jungle, 
Lieut. Harding, of the 29th regiment, 
who w'as entering at its rear, received a gun- 
shot w'ound in the neck, which fractured 
his spine, and he died twenty-four hours 
after. This was peculiarly unlucky, for the 
Malays at the time were evacuating the 
stoi'kade as fast as possible, and it was one 
the last of them who singled out Harding, 
considerably in advance of his company. 
The path was so narrow that two could not 
walk abreast. The Mal.'iys carry off their 
wounded with the greatest expedition; in- 
deed the situaiiun of the stockades, which 
open in the rear into a dense forest, favour 
them in this respect. Mulikec and Ta- 
boo (the capital) are our next points. At 
present w'c are commencing another stock- 
ade as a depot, and I dare say we shall not 
beat Taboo before .July. The same thick 
forest we have every step to contend 
against.** 

By recent accounts from Malacca, we 
learn that the troops have advanced to Alor 
Gaja, w'ithin a few miles of the Pang, 
huloo’s residence ; but that a party of sol. 
diers who W'ere protecting the coolies em- 
ployed in clearing away the jungle in that 
quarter, w'cre attacked by the enemy, 
when Ensign Wright, w’ho was in com- 
mand, received a wound in the shoulder, 
and another in the leg ; one sepoy was 
killed and two others w'ouiuied. Tlie 
Malays are said to have sustained some 
severe losses.-— Chro7i. /Ipril 12. 

The latest accounts we have heard from 
Malacca arc of the 2Gth ult., and arc ra- 
ther unfavourable for the expedition. 
Two days after Lieut. Wright was wound- 
ed, another officer. Ensign Thompson, 
received a severe wound on the head, 
which W’C arc happy to hear is not mortal. 
It appears that the Malays during the 
night raised two or three stockades on the 
line of a new road leading to Taboo, which 
had not yet been clean d of jungle. 'I’he 
soldiers who were protecting the coolies 
employed on this work, by some means or 
other got between two of these stockades, 
which were well situated, and became ex- 
posed to a destructive fire, by which, it 
seems, not only Ensign Thompson was 
wounded, but four sepoys and one havil- 
dar were killed, and about tw'cnty more 
sepoys were wounded, according to the 
information w'e have received. Had not 
timely assistance arrived, it is said that 
Ensign Thompson would have been killed, 
and in all probability, the whole detach- 
ment cut off. The Malays chopped off 
the heads of those that were killed, and 
stuck tliem on poles in their stockade. 

The troops, it is said, arc now en- 
camped at Alor Gaja, exposed to occa- 
aiobal shots from the enemy, who even 
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tack Uie coolies and carts carrying provi- 
sions tot he camp. ■ Colonel Herbert is 
said to be in a bad state of bcaltli ; and 
reiiiforcenicnts of onC| some say two, re- 
giments, with two companies of European 
soldiers, are expected at Malacca from 
Madras. — Ibid. May 3. , , , . 

The expedition has proceeded, during a 
period of about four months, not more 
than twenty miles from the town of Ma- 
lacca, and lliat, too, in a country claimed 
as our own. The present position of tlie 
troops is stated to be even dilGcult to re- 
tain, the enemy disputing every inch of 
ground, encompassing the camp, and cut- 
ting off supplies as far as they arc able. 

The reinforcement of tlirce companies, 
lately arrived from Penang, and the sup- 
ply of bullocks and other necessaries lately 
despatclied from Madras by the Lady 
Munro, may infuse fresh courage amongst 
the troops, and cause them to advance more 
boldly; but as symptoms of panic have 
appeared amongst the sepoys, it is as like- 
ly to communicate itself to the reinforce- 
ment as not; while the Malays will be 
rendered more desperate and reckless (a 
disposition most congenial with their cha- 
racter) by seeing a determined persever- 
ance on the part of government, to carry 
on a war of extermination against them. 

It is a matter of surprise to us to con- 
sider from whence the Nanniiigites derive 
the considerable auxiliary force vvhicli, it 
is said, they have called to their aid, ^ Wc 
have recently learned from an intelligent 
gentleman, who lias lately returned from 
a voyage to one or two ports on the cast 
coast of the Peninsula, that the chiefs of 
Tringanu and Calantaii, so far from aid- 
ing and abetting the people ot Nanning, 
seemed to be ignorant of and indiflerent 
to the progress of the war,, and indeed, 
they were so occupied in preparing them- 
selves against an expected invasion of the 
Siamese that they seemed to care little for 
their neighbours. Wo arc inclined to 
think the Nanning chief derives assistance 
more from the western states of the Penin- 
sula than the eastern. — IbUL May 17._ 


Java papers to the 3d of July show, 
that the insurrection of the Chinese is 
completely quelled. The governor-gene- 
ral, however, had, by a decree of the 
19th of May, withdrawn the license grant- 
ed on the 26th of July 1831, to bring to 
Java a certain number of labourers from 
China, to be employed in agriculture and 
manufactures, because “experience has 
proved that the plan has not answered the 
end proposed, and has only led to tlie im- 
portation into the island of the refuse of 
the Chinese, who were dangerous to the 
public tranquillity, as the late events at 
Kiowang have shown.** 

jrfsia/ ./our. N.S.V0L.9.N0.35. 


It is much to be regretted that the active 
naturalist, M. Macklot, lias lost his life 
in tlicse events, and that his MSS. and 
the fruits of his travels and researches in 
Java and the least known parts of the 
Indian Archipelago, were a prey to the 
flames. 

A resolution of the governor-general of 
tlie 26th of May, orders the establishment 
of a school for the Javanese language at 
Socra Karta, in which ten young Euro- 
peans arc to be qualified to converse and 
to write in the Javanese language. 

From an account of tlie events on the 
west const of Sumatra to the 1st of May, 
it appears that the hostile attempt*; of the 
Paihies had been completely defeated. — 
Dutch Vaperst Oct. 17. 


JEitattt. 

AVe have heard it reported here amongst 
natives, that his Majesty of Siam is about 
to collect a large army, in order to subdue 
the Malayan States on the east const of 
the Peninsula, which have lately revolted 
from his authority. It is expected the 
Malays will be niiablc to withstand their 
overwhelming iiumhers, and that those 
states, including Singurn, Patani, Calaii- 
tau, and probably Tringanu and Pahang, 
must fall again under the Siamese sway. 
The Malays, however, are said to be de- 
teriniiied to resist to the death ; the oj>. 
pression and exactions, formerly practised 
on them by tlie Siamese, appearing more 
intolerable than death itself. We hear, 
the Siamese were accustomed to levy a tax 
equal to six dollars per head per annum, 
on every individual, whether man, wo- 
man, or eliild. With one or two resolute 
anti skilful li'aders like Uajali Koodin, of 
Quedah, the Malays might resist success- 
fully, and drive back the Siamese into 
their own country. — Sing. Chron. May 3, 


^U0trala0ia. 

The Sydney Herald, the Australian and 
the Sydney Mtmitor (tlie latter, the latest, 
to the 23tl Miiy) have been received dur. 
ing the month, but they contain no local 
intelligence of the slightest interest. 

The state of things at Swan llivcr was 
reported to be improving. 


isralanli* 

A report having been current, we be- 
lieve without any foundation, that the 
French government contemplated taking 
possession of New Zealand, thirteen of 
the chiefs addressed the following letter to 
the King of England, soliciting his inter- 
ference, to prevent such an occurrence : 

(S) 
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To King William, the gracious Chief 
of England. 

•‘King William: We, the Chiefs of 
New Zealand, assembled at this place, 
called Kerikeri, write to thee ; for we hear 
that thou art the great cliief of the otlier 
side the water; since the many ships 
nrliicii come to our land belong to thee. 

“ We are a people without property. 
We have nothing but timber, flax, pork, 
and potatoes. We sell these things, how- 
ever, to your people ; and then we see the 
property of Europeans. It is only thy 
land which is liberal toward us. From 
thee also come the missionaries, who teach 
us to believe on Jehovah God, and on 
Jesus Christ his Son. 

“ VV'e h.^ve heard that the tribe of Ma- 
rian (the French} is at hand, coming to 
fake away our land ; therefore, we pray 
thee to become our friend, and the guar> 
dian of these islands; lest the tearing of 
other tribes should come near to us, and 
Jest strangers sliould come and take away 
our land. 

And if any of thy people should be 
troublesome, or vicious towards us, for 
some persons are living here who have run 
away from ships, we pray thee to be angry 
with them, that they may be obedient; 
Jest the anger of the people of this land 
fall u|>on them. 

“ "i’his letter is trom us, from the Chiefs 
of the natives of New Zealand.** 

(Signed)— W4reralii, llewa, Patdoiic, 
Nene, Kekeao, Tetore, Temorenga, Ripi, 
llara, At6ahacre, Moitara, Matdngi, 
Taunui. 


CdUta. 

THE XNSUaUlCTXOIf. 

Tlie disturbance occasioned on the bor- 
ders beween Canton and Hoo kwang pro- 
vinces, according to the latest accounts, is 
assuming ratiier a serious aspect. We 
have seen an official account of 3CX) of 
the Foo-yucn*s troops and l,OGO of the go- 
vernor’s having set off from Canton for 
the scene of insurrection, under the direc- 
tions of King-lin, lately acting in the salt 
department. 

The report is that these mountaineers 
have erected the standard of rebellion and 
appointed a generalissimo ; have seized on 
a Hiien district and put to death the civil 
officer at the head of it, with several mili- 
tary officers, some hundreds of the soldiers 
and more than a tiiousand of the people* 
The story is that the leader Cbaou, the 
golden dragon, has formed alliances with 
the mountaineers of Kwang-se province, 
and has tens of thousands at his command. 
The whole city of Canton is said to be 
alarmed, and the government officers are 
hrusliing up their means of defence, as 
X*ecn-ciiew, where some of these insur- 


gents are, is not more than four days* 
journey from Canton. — CarU.Reg»Mar.l7, 

A very serious revolt has taken place 
among the inhabitants of the mountainous 
country lying in the provinces of Kwan- 
tung, Kwang-se, and Hoo* kwang. The 
particulars of the military operations we 
haCc not learned ; hut the stir which it has 
created at Canton, where maps and dia- 
grams of the scat of war arc in circulation, 
proves that it is an affair of more than ordi- 
nary consequence. Numbers of troops 
and some officers of rank have left Canton 
within tlic week, and great preparations 
arc making in the military departments. 
From our Chinese informants we learn, 
that the portion of territory in which these 
insurgents have established themselves is a 
species of amphitheatre, surrounded by 
mountains, and only accessible through 
narrow passes among the hills. These en- 
trances are guarded by the rebels, and 
owing to their local advantages they have 
worsted the troops sent to oppose them. 
As usual, the powers and resources of these 
people are much magnified by report, and 
among the better class of people here sto- 
ries are credited, which sbew^the state of 
superstition in which they arc plunged. 
Thus, for example, these rude moun- 
taineers, who have repulsed the imperial 
troops, are reported to have a league with 
evil spirits, through the agency of which 
only they have been enabled to resist them 
successfully. 

The government stands in great awe of 
these rebellions, though it affects in all 
public documents to treat them as matters 
of little apprehension ; but in truth, tho 
inhabitants of a rough and barren country, 
hardy mountaineers, whose native ferocity 
and wildness is increased by the tyranny of 
the mandarins, and who fight desperately, 
and without hope of pardon rf taken, are 
most formidable to the imperial troops. In 
the present affair, the government forces 
have already sustained a heavy loss, and 
numbers of the country people who op- 
posed the rebels have also been sacrificed. 
-^Chinese Cour, April 5. 

American papers say that, the Chinese 
Courier of the 14th of April states, that 
tlie rebellion was assuming much impor- 
tance. The rebel chief, named Le-te- 
ming, styles himself emperor, and it was 
supposed that lie would direct his opera- 
tions against Peking, and the reigning 
emperor, Taou- Kwang, who had become 
very unpopular by his mal-administnition. 
Le-te-ming was represented as a very 
young man, and his object was to depose 
the emperor. Several large bodies of 
troops, which had been sent against the 
rebels, bad been worsted, and in one in- 
stance a body of 8,000 men were all 
killed or taken but 7. The rebels are 
said to be very ferocious, and they excited 
great terror and consternation, which was 
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augmented by tbe superstitions of the peo. 
pie. It was considered, however, that the 
rebellion would soon be quelled, os such 
movements arc usually put down in China 
by means of the treachery of some of the 
rebels themselves. 

Canton papers to the 2 1st of April, 
state : We understand that the success 

of the rebels continues, and that, a few 
days since, a body of troops, escorting 
treasure to the amount of 20,()00 taels, 
was surrounded and cut up, and tlic com- 
mander, a^mandarin, hearing a blue but- 
ton, fell into the hands of the insurgents, 
who immediately put him to deatfi. In. 
numerable reports arc in circulation, but 
none in wliicli much ccnfidcncc can be 
placed.” 

MISCELLANROirS. 

In the event of the disagreements with 
the Chinese coming to a crisis, the Chinese 
Courier recommends the occupation of the 
island of Formosa, which is alleged to 
possess many advantages. 

A party of gentlemen, who landed on 
the west shore of the INIacao. passage for 
the purpose of visiting a black tea planta- 
tion ill the vicinity, were attacked by the 
villagers and driven back with stones. 
One gentleman who was overpowered by 
them was severely woiuKlcd. A party of 
iinofTending individuals cannot land, with- 
in a mile of their bouses, without being 
beaten and robbed by the country people ; 
and no redress is to be obtained for out- 
rages such as this. 

An attempt has been made to establish 
a daily meeting of commercial residents at 
Canton for the purpose of organizing a 
kind of exchange. 


Title PLAGUE AT 8USHIRK. 

Hombny papers contain accounts from 
Uushire of the 20th of May, descrihiiig a 
fearful mortality in that place from the 
plague. It originally broke out there 
early in February, when most of the Eu- 
ropean residents removed to an island in 
the Persian Gulf; and all communico. 
tion with the infected district was carefully 
guarded against. Towards the end of 
April, two of them were despatched to 
Busbire, to ascertain the state of the place, 
as no information had been received from 
the natives who were left in charge of k. 
On arriving, they were all found to have 
fallen victims to tbe disease. The mor- 
tality in the town itself had been fright- 
ful ; an immense number of small fami- 
lies had been entirely destroyed, while in 
those of from twenty to ihirfy indivi- 
duals, rarely more than two or three had 
escaped. 1*ho bodies, being piled up in ^ 
heaps, for the survivors were unable ' 


otherwise to dispose of them, had further 
infected the atmosphere. Of one hundred 
men, who were induced by the high wages 
offered by the Shaik, to attempt removing 
them, four only survived, and it was found 
impossible to continue the work. In the 
town, famine was adding to the horrors of 
the scene. Children, who had lost their 
parents, were to be seen wandering about in 
a .state of starvation, and the price of ar- 
ticles of subsistence had risen in some in. 
stances a hundred fold. Those who had 
ffed into the interior had spread the con- 
tagion in every direction, and the mor- 
tality in tltc districts round the town is 
stated to have been as great as in the 
town itself. 


iiUiiurittud. 

The following epitome of the opinions 
of the French lawyers in this island, tin 
the legality of the Order in Coiineil of 2d 
November 1831, will illustrate the state of 
feeling there. 

The joint opinion of seventeen avocats, 
signed by them on the 9th April last, was, 
that the Order exceeded the powers of the 
Crown, being a manifest violation of the 
fmprcscriptiblo rights of the colonists. 
Tlieir opinion was founded upon the fol- 
lowing positions, which were examined 
and discussed at length. 

Ist. That the Mauritius has a constitu- 
tion. 2d. That the island has not lost, by 
the act of conquest, the rights possessed 
under that constitution. Sd. That the 
conditions of the capitulation, and the so- 
lemn promises made in the name of the 
King of Great Britain, have not ceased to 
be obligatory on him. 4th. That tlic 
Mauritius, having a constitution and a 
right to govern itself, is not a Crown co- 
lony, and that there are not, in the British 
colonies, laws strictly obligatory, except 
those passed by the local legislature ; that 
Orders in Council arc not executory there, 
except by force, and the feebleness of the 
means of resistance. 5th. That the laws 
of England and those of the Maurkius 
deny to the sovereign tlie right to destroy 
or diminish, directly or indirectly, the pri- 
vate property of his subjects in the colo- 
nies. 5th. That the subject cannot be 
bound by an act which exceeds tbe powers 
of the Crown. 

Advices from Mauritius to the 15th of 
July, state that the arrival of Mr. Jeremic, 
as the bearer of the Order in Council of 
November last, for the regulation of slave- 
labour, had thrown the, colony into a state 
of excitement altogether without a parallel 
since the period of its acquisition by tins 
country. A desperate determination seems 
to have been adopted, on the part of the 
inhabitants, not to allow that Order in 
Council to be carried into execution. 
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Meetings were held, and the governor was 
besieged witli addresses to induce him to 
suspend its promulgation. As a further 
indication of the feeling of the inhabitants, 
the shops were shut, the works suspended 
in the sugar plantations, and business of 
every kind put a stop to. Unable to bear 
up against this extraordinary state of 
things, the governor at length gave way, 
and it was publicly announced that Mr. 
Jeremie had taken his departure for Eng- 
land ; in consequence of which, the shops 
all re-opene<l, and establishments of every 
flescription resumed their occupations on 
the 14th of July. Even those legal func- 
tions with which Mr. Jeremie had been 
invested on leaving England were invali- 
dated. The court of justice was summon- 
ed to meet on the 14th, for the purpose of 
registering the commission of 3Ir. Jere- 
mie, as procureur and attorney-general, 
but it was declared illegal by the judges 
for one individual to hold both those situa- 
tions . — London Paper. 

Late accounts state the island was still 
in a ferment. The governor had issued a 
proclamation to the negroes, cautioning 
them against believing that the King had 
granted them their lilierty, and enjoining 
them to pay obedience to the laws and 
perform their duty to their masters. On 
the other hand, the “ council,** ns the 
colonists* committee call themselves, had 
issued the following order; ncknow. 
ledge the tribunals no longer ; keep the 
shops siiut; stop all business; do not 
recognize the protector or his assistants; 
pay no imposts; let the assessors go no 
longer to the courts ; stop the sale of all 
arrack, so long as Jeremie aud Tiionias 
remain in the colony.** 

The Times, Oct. 1, observes; “ Taking 
into acco!int the conduct of the colonists, 
there never w'us any tiling more unaccount- 
able than the conduct of the governor. To 
the numerous addresses made to him 
against the orders and appointment of the 
government at home, he declared, * tliat 
according to the knowledge which he had 
of the inhabitants of the colony, he was 
persuaded that, left to themselves, the 
colonists would spontaneously take mea- 
sures of the most decisive kind for the im- 
mediate amelioration and ultimate extinc- 
tion of slavery, and that these measures 
would be carried to their ultimate limits 
without destroying entirely the bond be- 
tween master ami slave — a bond which it 
would be the height of imprudence or 
madness to destroy without previous pre- 
paration.’ All this was saiej in the face 
of deputations sent to resist the only 
means hitherto devised for the amelioration 
of the slafh code ; and in answ'er to de- 
mands for sending away Mr. Jeremie,— a 
demand which his Excellency himself 
seemed to consider as little sViort of high 


treason. Ail this praise of * spontaneous 
co-operation * with the government was 
lavished on men who were at the very mo- 
ment in open rebellion against the same 
government, and refusing to acknowledge 
the royal commission.” 


The eighth bulletin of the Egyptian 
army dated August .Sd, states that the 
army re-comtncnccd its pursuit of the 
enemy on the 29th July, and on reaching 
the defile of Baylan Bogasi, learned that 
Hussein Pasha was encamped beyond it; 
tfie heights of the defile were fortified. 
The defile appears to have been turned, 
and an action took place, in which Hus- 
sein was defeated, and abandoning his 
artillery (39 pieces), baggage, and am- 
munition, fled towards Adana. The 
Egyptian army, which lost only twenty 
men, passed the night on the field of bat- 
tle, which was near Baylan, between An- 
tioch and Scandcroon. Next day (the 
30tb) the cavalry advanced in pursuit of 
the Aigitives, and took 1,9CX). &veral of- 
ficers of rank deserted to the Egyptians. 
On the 5th, the town of Antioch sent its 
submission to Ibrahim Pasha. St;arcely 
5,C)00 regular troops now remain with 
Hussein Pasha, who has lost in the cam- 
paign 13,000 killed and prisoners, and 80 
pieces of cannon. 

A letter from Alexandria states that 
Capt. Maundrell, of H.M.S. had 

an interview with Ibrahim Pasha at Scan- 
dcroon, after the battle of Baylan, and 
speaks liiglily of the orderly behaviour of 
the Egyptian troops. 

The OtUmmn Monitenr, of August 25, 
publishes a long report of the Scra'^kier to 
the Sultan, on the causes of the disasters 
of the Turkish army in Syria. He as- 
cribes them to many successive errors of 
Hussein Pasha. He does justice to the 
skill of Hussein Pasha in the conimantl 
of irregular troops, but adds, that he is 
ignorant of tactics, and of the manners 
and customs of the inhabitants of that part 
of Arabia. 

The coiumaiul is taken from Hussein 
Puslia and given to the Grand Vizier. 


Accounts from Alexandria, of the 24th 
August, state that a naval action took 
place in the middle of August, between 
Cyprus and llliodes, when the victory 
was , on the side of the Egyptians. A 
Turkish ship of the line was disabled, and 
a frigate, two corvettes, and three brigs 
were taken by the Egyptians. These six 
vessels had arrived at Alexandria. 
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GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

HONORAliY DISTINCTION TO Till CORPS OP 
SAPPERS AMD MINERS. 

Fort tVUliam^ Aiml 9, 1832. —The 
honorary distinction conferred by Govern- 
ment on the regiments employed in the 
siege and capture of Bhurtpore, as publish- 
ed in G.Os. of the 30th May 1826, is ex- 
tended to the sappers and miners, which 
corps will accordingly bear the word 
** Bhurtpore *' on their appointments. 

MEDICAL ALLOWANCES. 

Fort fFUliam^ April 16', 1882. —The 
Hon. the Vice President in Council is 
pleased to rescind the 6tli article 2d sec- 
tion of the Medical Regulations, autho- 
rizing medical oiHcers in charge of detach- 
ments of European troops exceeding seven 
and not amounting to twenty-four men, to 
draw three sonut rupees per man, sick and 
well, for the provision of medicines and 
other hospital necessaries ; and to direct 
that all detachments of Europeans vic- 
tualled by the commissariat shall be pro- 
vided by tliat department with hospital 
clothing, attendants, bazaar medicines, and 
all other necessaries, in conformity %vith 
the spirit of General Orders dated 29th 
November 1828. 

Superintending surgeons will regulate 
the establishments to be provided, with re- 
ference to the strength of the party pr<^ 
ccediiig either by land or water. 

RANK OF 5lEMaERS OF THE INDIAN MEDICAL 

BOARDS AND OF SUrEKINTENDINO SUR- 
GEONS. 

Fort fVilliam, Mm/ 14, 1832. —The 
Hon. the Vice President in Council is 
pleased to direct that the following para- 
graphs (1 and 2) of a letter, No. 100, 
from the Hon. the Court of Directors, in 
the military department, under date the 
20th Dec. 1831, received 9tli May 1832, 
be published in general orders. 

Para. 1 . ** Having taken into our con- 
sideration the supersession of our junior 
members of our seveVal medical boards and 
of superintending surgeons by the inspec- 
tors and deputy inspectors of his Majesty’s 
hospitals in India, as represented in the 
memorials received with your letter of the 
15th Jan. 1830, we have resolved that all 
the members of our several medical 
boards shall rank as colonels, and all 
superintending surgeons as licut. colonels, 
in our army, from the dale of your re- 
ceipt of this despatch. 


2. You will be pleased to communi- 
cate this resolution to the governments of 
Madras and Bombay.” 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

CAFT. VEYSIE.— CORNET LUSHINGTON. 

Head^ Quarters, Camp, Dei/rah, April 6, 
1832.— At a European General Court- 
Martial assembled at Mliow, on the 2d' 
March 1832, of which Colonel R. Hamp- 
ton, 35th regt. N.I., is prc.sident, Capt. 
William Veysie, of the 7th regt. L.C., 
was arraigned on the following charge 

Charge, — “ Capt. William Veysie, oftlic 
7tli regt. Light Cavalry, charged with dis- 
obedience of orders and contempt of au- 
thority, ill the following instances:— 

" First. In having permitted Cornet 
Lushington, of the same corps, to ride a 
troop horse on the march of the regiment, 
on the 3d and 5th of Dec. 1831, he, Capt. 
Veysie, having been, on the 10th of No- 
vember, expressly prohibited doing so by 
the commanding officer of the regiment. 

“ Secondly. Having, on the 15th of 
December, when required by the com- 
manding officer to state if the horse ridden 
by Cornet Lushington belonged to his, 
Capt. Veysie’s, troop, and by whose au- 
thority Cornet Lushington had ridden 
him, disrespectfully evaded the question, 
and in violation of fact, declared, ' I 
cannot take upon myself to state what 
horse Cornet Lushington may have ridden 
this morning.’ ” 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision 

Finding , — " The court, having maturely 
weighed and deliberated upon the evidence 
for the prosecution, together with what tho 
prisoner has urged in his defence, is of 
opinion, that he is guilty of the whole 
of the charge preferred against him. 

Sentence , — The court having found the 
prisoner, Capt. William Ve>sic, of the 
7th L.C., guilty of the charge preferred 
against him, docs sentence him to be sus- 
pended from rank and pay for the space of 
five calendar month.s.” 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) £. Barnes, 
Commander-in-chief. 

The suspension from rank and pay of 
Capt. Veysie is to commence from the date 
on which this order may be published at 
Mhow. 

Before the same General Court-Martial, 
rc-asscmbled on the 5th Marcli 1832, 
Cornet Matthew Lushington, of the 7th 
regt, L.C., was arraigned on the following 
charge 
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Charge , — ** Cornet Matthew Lusliing. 
ton, of the 7th regt. L.C., charged with 
the following inst:inces of conduct highly 
insubordinate and disrespectful. 

First. Haying, on the march of the 
regiment, on the 3d and 5ih Dec. 1831, 
ridden a troop horse belonging to the 7th 
regt. L.C., after having been expressly 
prohibited doing so by his commanding 
officer, in a letter dated the 10th of No- 
vember preceding. 

“ Secondly. Refusing, on the 5th of 
December, to state what horse he had been 
riding, and replying to the demand of his 
commanding officer in a disrespectful 
style.** 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision 

Finding , — “ The court, having mature- 
ly weight and considered the whole of 
the evidence on the part of the prosecution, 
together with what the prisoner has urgcil 
in his defence, is of opinion, that, on the 
first insUnco of the charge, the prisoner is 
guilty, with exception to the word * high- 
ly,* of which it acquits him. 

** On the second instance, that ho is 
guilty. 

Sentence,^** The court, having found 
the prisoner guilty to the extent above spe- 
cified, does sentence him. Cornet Lush- 
ington, 7ih regt. L.C., to be suspended 
from rank and pay for the term of two 
calendar months.** 

Approved, 

(Signed) E. Barnies, 
Commander-in-chief. 

llecommendation. — The court having 
performed their duty in sentencing the 
prisoner. Cornet Lusbington, to two 
months* suspension from rank and pay, do, 
however, in consideration of Cornet U.*s 
inexperience, and the very peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, together with the con. 
trition he has expressed, beg leave most 
respectfully to recommend him to the fa- 
vourable consideration of his Excellency 
the Commander-in-chief. 

Remarks by his Excellency the Comman- 
dcr-in -chief. 

The Commander-in-chief would bo un- 
willing to deny Comet Lushington the 
benefit of the recommendation of so large 
a portion of the officers composing the 
court-martial ; and is, therefore, pleased 
to remit the sentence awarded by the 
court. 

Cornet Lushington is to be released from 
arrest, and directed to return to his duty. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 


General Department, 

Avril7, Capt. J. W. J. Ouseley, secretary and 
litearlaii to College of Fort William. 

MapB, Capt. A. Troyer, secretary to Hindoo 
College. 

Judicial and Revenue Departmenta. 


April 17. Mr. W. Fan<', a member of Sudder 
Board of Revenue in western provinces. 
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Mr. R. M. Bird, commissioner of revenue and 
circuit of Xd or Funuckaliad division. 

Mr. S. M. Boiildcrson. ditto ditto of 9th or Go- 
ruckporc division. 

Mr. F. Currie, civil and session Judge of Gonick- 
porc. 

Mr. James Armstrong, magistrate of district of 
Goruckporc. 

Mr. C. Todd, an assistant under commissioner 
of revenue uttd circuit of 4th or Moradabad divi- 
sion. 

Mr. n. Quintin, an assistant under ditto ditto 
of 6th or Allahabad division. 

24. Mr. H. Atherton, an assistant under ditto 
ditto of .3d or Furruckabad division. 

Mr. F. Williams, an assistant under ditto ditto 
of 5tb or Bareilly division. 

Mr. H. C. Tucker, an assistant under ditto ditto 
of f)th or Goruckpore division. 

Mr. A. F. Dick, an assistant under ditto ditto 
of 9th ditto ditto. 

Map 1. Mr. O. F. Edmonstone, an assistant 
under ditto ditto of 9th ditto ditto. 

29. Mr. J. P. Grant, head assistant to secretary 
to Sudder Board of Revenue at presidency. 

Mr. T. T. Metcalfe, civil and session Judge of 
city and territory of Delhi. 

Mr. n. Neave, magistrate and collector of land 
revenue, customs, and town duties in central divi- 
sion of DeUhi territory. 

Mr. II. Fraser, principal magistrate Mid cullco 
toT In llunfanah division of Delhi territory. 

kfr. Simon Fraser, magistrate and collector of 
northern division of Delhi territory. 

Mr. G. W. Bacon, magistrate and collector in 
southern division of Delhi territory. 

June A Mr. Alex. Fraser, he.ad-ass]stant under 
principal collector and magistrate of Hurclaiinlli 
division of Delhi territory. 

Mr. S. O. Smith, head-assistant to Joint magis- 
trate and collector at Shahjehanpore. 

Political Department, 

April 16. Mr. William Oyam Martin, resident at 
Indore. 

Mr. William Fraser, commissioner in Delhi ter- 
ritory, and agent to Goveinor General at Delhi. 
Mr. Martin Blake, first assistant to ditto. 

Mr. Andrew Ross Bell, second ditto ditto. 
Lieut.Col. Abraham Lockett, agent to Governor 
General for states of Rajpootana, and commissioner 
for AJmere. 

Major A. Speirs, superintendent of AJmere and 
first assistant to agent to Governor General in Hajr 
pootana. 

Comet J. D. Macnaghten, 6th regt. Bengal N.I., 
third assisant to agent to Governor General In Ra>- 
pootana. 

Mr. G. T. Lushington, political agent at Dhurt- 
pore. 

Jlfa^21. Mr. N. B. Edinondstone, second as- 
sistant to agent to Governor General for states (vf 
Rajpootana. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort William, April 2, \m^7th N,l, Ens. John 
iveson to be li^t., flroin 84th March 1U32, v. J. 
Hale dec. 

72d N,L Supemum. Lieut. H. H. Lloyd brought 
on effective strength of regt., from 9th SeiiC. 
1829, v. A. D. Gordon resigned. 

Ist-Lleut. Giles Emly, regt. of artillery, to be 
capt. by brevet, from 24th March 1832. 

Messrs. Geffery Elliot and F. D. Dosanqnct ad- 
mitted on establishment as cadets of infantry. 

Assist. Surg. Julius Jeffeeys, at his own request, 
transferred to Invalid establishment. 


Head-Quartera, AforcA 12, 1832. — The following 
division and other orders omfirmed :—ABsist.Surg. 
J. McRae, 3d brig, horse artiL, to afford medical 
aid to left wing of 29th N.I., on march of right 
wing of that corps from Meerut: date 1st March 
1832.~Asslst. Surg. S. WJnbolt, doing duty with 
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H.M. 2Cth Foot, to take charge of detachment of 
convalescents ordered to march from Mrowt to 
Landour, under command of Caijit. J. S. PltU, 
Eurnp. regt ; date 2d March.— Assis^ Surg.W. L. 
McGregor, 1st tr. 2d brig, horse artillery, to take 
medical charge of detachment of native troops or- 
dSSl on duty to Hurdwar ; date Sirhlnd 2ath Feb. 
— Surg. J. Henderson to take mmical charge of 
Pth N.I. during absence of Assist. Surg. J. Morice, 
on detached duty ; date Agra .^th March. — Ens. 
W. Loveday to officiate as iiiterp. and qu. mast, to 
37th N.I., during absence of Lieut. Westmacott, 
cm leave ; date 1st March.— Lieut. C. Cooper, 2.Td 
N.I., to act as adj. to detachment of native troops 
ordered on duty to Hurdwar ; date 4th March. 

March 13 The following division and other 

orders confirmed ; — Acting Ens. S. R. rickell to 
do duty with 31st N.I. instead of 72 d, at his own 
request; date 24th Feb.— Lieut, and Adj. H. Tuim- 
bull, 24th N.I., to officiate as station staff at Be- 
iiares, during absent of Capt. R. Bayldon, assist, 
adj. gen. of division ; date 20th Feb.— Assist. Surgs* 
G. C. Rankin and A. Henderson to procceil to 
Berhampore, and place themselves under orders of 
superintending surgeon at that station ; date 2Gth 
Feb.— Lieut. R. !L Miles to act as adj. to left 
wing iGt N.I., during its separation from heail- 
quarters of regt. ; date 3d March. 

Lieut. P. O’llanlon, 1st L.C., to do duty with 9th 
L.C., atNeemuch. 

Ideut. J. F. Bradford, 1st L.C., removed from 
app. of interp. and qu. mast, of that regt. 

March 14.— Assist. Surg. S. Winbolt, after de- 
livering over detachment of convalescents to depdt 
at Landour, to jtiin hospital of H.M. 31st Foot at 
Kurnaul. with which he is appointed to do duty. 

Marcfi 15 to 17 The following division and 

other orders confirmed Assist. Surg. T. .Stott to 
afford medical aid to 20th regt. N.I. at Lucknow, 
during indisposition of Assist. Surg. J. Rurgoync; 
date Cawnpore 24th Jan. 1832.— Ens. P. Nicholson, 
28th N.I., to do duty with Ramghur local batta- 
lion; date 28th Jan.— Lieut. J. Abbot to act as 
adj. to 1st bat. artll. ; date 28th Feb.— Lieut. J. 
.Saunders, interp. and qu. mast. 50th N.I., to act 
as detachment stall* to troops assembled for service 
at Chotah Nagpore, as a temporary arrangement; 
date 4th March. 

Surg. B. W. Macleod removed from 8th N.I. 

March IfU— The following division order con- 
firmed ‘.—Assist. Surg. H. H. Goodeve to do duty 
with .'Kith N.I. ; date 29th Feb. 

Mr. R. H. Sale, cadet of infantry, at his own 
request, to do duty with H.M. 13th L.I. at Agra. 

Fort William, .dpri/ 9 .— Capt. James Nicolson, 
4th N.I., at his own request, transferred to invalid 
establishment. 

Veterinary Surg. William Lindsay re-appointed, 
from 1st March, to stud department. 


H&id-Qiiarters, March 20.— The following divi- 
sion and regimental orders confirmed — Assi8t.Surg. 
W. E. Watson to assume medical charge of 12th 
N.I. at Lucknow, during absence, on leave, of 
Surg. J. Eckford; date 12th March.— Lieut. J. 
Hell to act as adj. to left wing of 7 Ut N.L, during its 
smaration from head-quarters of regt. ; date 14th 
March. 

Lieut. G. Reid, acting interp. and qu, mast, to 
2d L.C., permitted, at nis own retiuest, to rejoin 
1st L.C. 

Assist. Surg. J. Blackwood to join 50th N.I., to 
which he stands appointed, at the expiration of 
his present leave. 

JIfarcA 21.— Ens. A. Ramsay, 34th N.I., to do 
duty with 30th regt. at Almorah. 

AforcA 22.— The following order confirmed:— 
Lieut. F. Trimmer, 50th N.I., to act as adj. to de- 
tachment at Chooreah ; ilate5th March. 

The following removals and postings made in 
Regt.of Artillery;— Major J. Scott (new prom.) 
to M bat. ; Capt. G. Twemlow, from 2d comp. 3d 
bat. tofith comp. 6th bat. ; Capt. T. Nic^ll (new 
mom.) to 2d comp. .3d bat. ; Eicut. H. Timings, 
Fr?m 2d tr. 2d br{g. to 4th tr. 3d brig, horse artil- 
lery. 

March 24 to 29.— The following order confirmed : 
—Lieut. W. B. Holmes to act as adj. to 12th N.L, 
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during absence, on leave, of Lteut. and Adj. Lud- 
low : date 15th March. 

Major G. E. Gowan app. to Neemuch division 
of artillery. 

Assist. Surg. R. Foley, to take mcilical charge 
of detachment of sappers and miners employed on 
river Jumna. 

Comet E. K. Money to act as interp, and qu, 
mast, to 2d L.C. ; date of order 19Lh March 1832. 


Fort William, Ajtril 16. — \th N.L Lieut. A. R. 
Macdonald to be capt. of a romp., from 9th April 
18:)2, V. J. Nicolson transf. to invalid, estab. — 
Supernum. Lieut. N. Vicary brought on effective 
strength of regt. 

asd N.L Ens. Philip Mainwaring to be licut., 
from 8lh April 1832, v. R. M. Campbell dec. 

The undermentioned cailets of infantry, who 
have licen more than two years in India, to be act- 
ing ensigns, to enable them to draw the allowances 
authorized by Hon. the Court of Directors:— Mr. 
A. N. M. MacGregor, Mr. R. G. George, Mr. C. 
J. Harrison. 

48fA N.L Supernum. Lieut. Godfrey Greene 
brought on effective strength of regt., from 15th 
April 1832, v. E. Macphcrion dec. 

AssisL Surg. George Craigie, m.d., transf. from 
Azinighur to medical duties of civil station of 
Midnapore. 

Assist. Surg. John Jackson to perform medical 
duties of civil station of Howrah, during absence 
of Dr. Stewart on sick leave. 

17.— Major G. H. Hutchins, 30th N.T., 
permitted to retire from service of Hon. Comiiany, 
on pension of his rank, from 17th April. 


JIead-Quarter», April 3. — Cant. R. W. Wilson, 
65rh N.L, to do duty with 47tn regt. at Mirza- 
pore, until Ist Nov. 

SQthN.I. Lieut. Francis Winter to be interp. 
and qu. most., v. Talbot prom. 

Lieut. T. Hutton, 37th, to do duty with 74th 
N.I. at Mirzaporc, until 1st Nov. 

Capt. B P. Browne, H.M. 11th Dragoons, to do 
duty at Landour detiAt, from 1st April. 

April 4. — Lieut. F. A. Miles to act as interp. and 
qu. mast, to 7th bat. artillery, v. Lieut. Jarvis 
on leave to sea ; date of order 13th March. 

Lieut. C. Bascley, 51st regt., to do duty with 
fiOlh N.I. at Cawnpore, untifjsth Oct. 1832. 

Lieut, and Brev. Cant. J. T. Somerville, .5l8t 
regt., to do duty witn 52d N.I. at Meerut, until 
1st Oct. 

April 5.— Dr L.C. Lieut. Geo. Reid to be interp. 
and qu. mast., v. Bradford. 

2d L.C. Comet E. K. Money to be interp. and 
qu. mast. 

The following regimental orders confirmed:— 
Ens. C. G. Landon to act as adj. to left wing 8th 
N.L, during its sniaratlon from head-quarters of 
regt. ; date 28th March. — Lieut. W. L. L. Scott to 
act as interp. and qu. mast, to Ist L.C., v. Brad- 
ford removed ; date 25th March. 


Fort William, Mau7^--i7th N.L Ens. J. G. B. 
Patonto be licut., from 28th Feb. 1832, v. Lieut, 
the Hon. J. O. Murray resigned. 

Afa^ 8.— Major W. S. Beatson, deputy gen., 

to be adjutant general of army, with official rank 
of lleut. colond, v. Fagan proceeded to Europe on 
furlough; date 28th Jan. 1832. 

Capt. W. Passmore, 1st assist, i^l. gen., to be 
deiiuty adjutant general of army, with official rank 
of major, v. Beatson ; date ditto. 

Capt. P. Craigie, assist, adj. gen. of Meerut 
division, to be 1st assistant adjutant general of 
army, v. Passmore. 

Capt. G. D. Stoddart, dejiuty assist, adj. gen. of 
presidency division, to be 2d assistant adjutant 
general or army, v.Turoer, app. deputy paymastet 
at Muttra. 


JJead-Quarter», April 24.— The following orders 
confirmed Assist. Surg. G. C. Rankin to do 
duty with 88th N.L, at Midnapore; date 1st 
April.— Lieut. W. McD. Hopper, 57tb, to do duty. 
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until 1st Nov. 1823, with 24th N.I.; date 4th Head-Quarten, 4 .— Capt. J. S. 11. Weston, 

April. deputy judge advocate general, posted to Meenit 

Assist. Surg. J. Magrath to afTord medical aid, division, 
during hot season, to oiheers, civil and military, Capt. C. Rogers, deputy judge advocate general, 
and their families, residing at Mussoorie for bene- appointed to Saugor division, 
lit of their health. Lieut ^ . D. Barton to be interp. 

Veterinary Surg. W. Lindsay posted to 7th L.C. and qu. mast., v. C'oventry resigned that appoint- 
at Mhow. ment. 


Fort Winiam, May l4.->3rMh N.l. Lieut. Alfred 
Jackson to lie capt. of a romp., and Ens. li. S. 
Ewart to be llcut., from 24th April 1832, in sue. to 
W. H. Leacock dec.— Supemum. Ens. John Lip< 
trott brought on effective strengtli of regt. 

32(1 N.J. Supemum. Lieut. J. F. Middleton 
brought on effective strength of regt. from 30th 
April 1832, v. A. L. Willis dec. 

Capt. J. E. Watson, 59th N.I., at his own re- 
quest, transferred to invalid cstaidishment. 

Assist. Surg. J. J. Boswell app. to medical duties 
of civil station of Azimghur, v. Cralgie transf. to 
Midnapore. 


Hmd-Qttarterti, April 28 and 30.— The follow!^ 
regimental and other orders confirmed Ens. I*. 
Mainwaring to ufHciate as intern, andqu. mast, to 
aid N.I. during absence, on medical cert., of Act- 
ing Interp. and Qu. Mast. Campbell: date 1st 
April.— Cadet F. B. Bosnn<]uctto do duty with 64th 
N.I. at Benares : date 10th April — Cadet T. J. 
Gardiner to do duty with European regt. at Dina- 
pore until furtiicr orders ; date 0th April. 

May 2. — The following division and other orders 
conflrmed :— LieuL J. F. Hatchell to act as adj. to 
6!Hh N.I.. V. Smith, on leave of absence; date 
20th April.— Lieut. F. C. Mincin to act as interp. 
and (lu. mast, to 07th N.I., during Lieut. Thom- 
son's absence on leave; date 15th April. 

The following Benares division orders of April 
12th confirmed;— Surg. T. C. Brown, 74th N.I., 
to officiate as superintend, surg. to circle, from Hth 
March, during Mr. Sawyer’s alisencc on leave.— As- 
sist. Surg. T. E. Dempster tu take medical charge 
of 7th N.I., and detail of Golundauze at Goruck- 
pore during Surg. WocKlbuni’s absence on leave. — 
Assist. Surg. A. Crighton to take medical charge 
of artillery at Benares, v. Dempster ; and Assist. 
Surg. H. A. Bruce to afford medical aid to 74th 
N.I., during Dr. Brown’s employment as ofllciat- 
big superintend, surgeon. 

Capt. J. L. Jones, 5th, to do duty with 28th 
N.I., until 10th Oct. 1H32. 

May 3.—NuJiiteeree Jlat. Lieut. J. K. McCaus- 
land, adj. to Nusseree bat., to be 2d in command, 
V. N icolson tmnsf. to invalid establitmcnt.— Lieut. 
C. O’Brien, 1st N.I., to act as adj., as a tempo- 
rary arrangement, v. McCausland. 


Lieut. G. Borrodaile, (Kith, and Lieut. E. P. 
Bryant, 49th N.I., permitted to exchange corps. 

Ens. H. L. Biggc, at his own request, removed 
from 14th and posted to Gdth N.I. 

May 7>-~Lieut. Interp. and Qu. Mast. J. Saun- 
ders, 50th N.I.,\to officiate as district staff’ to tnxips 
in Chota Nagpore ; dateof order 22d April. 

Capt. C. H. Wintour, 5:id, to remain at Barrack- 
^re and do duty with 31st N.I. until 1st Oct. 


Fort William, May 28.'~-Infimtry. Major John 
Holbrow to be licut. col., v. H. E. G. Cooper dec., 
with rank from 3d May 1832 ; v. J. L. Gale dec. 

4fh K.L Cadet Samuel Speak to bo major, 
Lieut. Honry Doveton to be capt. of a comp., and 
Ens. G. R. P. Bechcr to be lieut., from 3d May 
1832, in sue. to J. Holbrow prom.— Supemum. 
Ens. T. F. Pattenson brought ou effective strength 
of regt. 

3firh N.I. Ens. Win. Young to be lieut., from 
21st Dec. 1R3J, v. J. Blencowedec. 

74r/* N.J. Supemum. Lieut. W. T. Briggs 
brought on effective strength of regt., v. J. Berus- 
fofd retired, 22d July lUSl. 

Assist. Surg. A. R. J.ackson, m.d.. to lie surgeon, 
from 14th Nov. 1831, v. E. Muston retired. 

Assist. Surg. Alex. Davidson, m.d., to lx; sur- 

§ eou, v. W. Russell retired, with rank from 27th 
iov. 1831, V. C. 5. Heyncs dec. 

Messrs. T. C. Richardson and Jas. Murray ad- 
mitted on estab. as cadets of infantry. 

The following exchange of appointments sanc- 
tioned Assist. Surg. G. J. Berwick, m.d.» to me- 
dical duties of Jungypore residency, v. Dr. Do- 
naldson; and Assist. .Surg. H. Donaldson, m.d., 
to medical duties of civil station of Burdwan, v. 
Dr. Berwick. 

Assist. Surg. H. H. Goodeve, m.d., to officiate 
as civil assist, surg. at llnngpuie, during absence 
of Assist. .Surg. J. Jackson, app. temporarily to 
station of Howrah. 


Head-Quarters, May 10.— Ens. W. W. Davidsem 
to act as adj. to 32d N.I., v. Licut. and Acting Adj. 
Mitchell ; date 2d May. 

Lieut. Col. A. Lockett, removed from C9th N.I. 
to right wing of European regiment. 


26rh N.I. Lieut. J. L. Taylor to bo adj., v. Lieut. Col. T. Fiddes (new prom.) posted to 69th 
Lynch proceeded on furlough. N.I. 


Fort William, May 21. —In/an try. Major Thos. 
C. Watson to be lieut. col., from 3d May 1832, v. 
J. L. Gale dec. 

IjH/I WinrEurop. Rept. Capt. W. Burroughs to 
be major ; Licut. J. P. Rinley to be capt. of a 
comp. : and Eiis. T. A. K. McGregor to be licut., 
from .*1(1 May 1832, in sue. to T. C. Watson prom. 
—Supemum. Ens. B. Kendall brought on efimive 
strength of regt. 

50th N.J. Lieut. Patrick Grant to be capt. of a 
company; and Ens. Wm. Blackwood to be lieut., 
from 14th May 1832, in sue. to J. E. Watson 
transf. to invalid estab. — Supemum. Ens. Arthur 
Forbes brought on effective strength of regt. 

Heat, of ArtlUcry. Supemum. Ist-Lleut Edw. 
SunilCTland brought on effbetive strength of regt, 
V. C. R. Whinfield resigned, 18th Sept 1829. 

mth N.I. Supemum. LicutT.C. Barrett brought 
on effective strength of regt, v. R. Boyd resigned, 
11th April 1830. 

Lieut Alfred Arabln, 7thN.I., tobeamidor of 
brigade, to complete estab., ▼. Bennett dec. 

Mr. D. A. Campbell, admitted on establishment 
‘ as a cadet of Infantry. 

Assist Surg. A. C. Duncan to have medical 
charge of Governor General’s body guard, from 
Uth April, during abMnce of Assist Surg. Me 
Awy» V. Rogers. 


May 11.— Assist Surg. Walker, 1st, to do duty, 
until further orders, with 9th N.I. 

May 12. — The following orders confirmed;— 
Cadet G. Eliot, of infantry, to do duty with (i4th 
N.I. at Diimporc ; date 27th April.— Licut. R. L. 
Burnett, .54th N.I., to act as adj. to detachment 
under oomniand of Capt Maltby ; date 25th April. 
— Licut. F. G. Beck to act as adj. to left wing of 
JSth regt. N.I. ; date 18th March. 

.Surgs. Angus Hall removed from 61st to 6th N.I. ; 
J. J. Paterson from Gth to 72d N.I. ; and fi. W. 
Macleod, from 72d to 71st N.I. 

Assist. Surg. G. E. Christopher app. Co fid L.C. 


Fort William, June A.-~Artillery Regt. Capt 
Charles Graham to be major, and Ist-Lieut. and 
Brev. Capt Gervaise Penington to be capt., from 
19th May 1832, in sue. to C. H. Campbell dec.— 
Supemum. Ist-Licut E. P. Master brought on 
effbetive strength of regt. 

Assist Surg. J. S. Toke to be surg., from 97th 
May 1832, v. J. M. Macra dec. 


Head-Quarters, May 16.— Lieut. J. H. Hampton 
to act as adj. to 1^ wing 50th N.I. during its sepa- 
ration from head-quarters. 

* Surg. G. Waddell, m.d. (new prom.), posted to 

68th N.I. 

Assist. Surgi A. Drummond to officiate as assist. 
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garrison surgeon at AlUhftbml, during absence of 
Assist. Surg. R. Wash bourn. 

Assist. .Surg. A. Crighton posted to 5th L.C. 

Mat/ 17. Lieut. W. 1 1. Nicholelts to act as adj. to 

a dctatliiiient of N.I. proceeding on c'scoit 
duty; date of order lotli May. 

Mat/ m.—Kemrioon I^cul lint, Tiieut. C. Camp- 
bell, 42d N.I., to be adj , v. Tytler. 

Ens. W. Carnegy, N.I., to act as .adj. to 
Kemaoon bic.al bat., as a temponury arrangcmtait ; 
date of <jrder 1st May. 

Afrtv 21 nuii 2:i.— The following orders confirm- 
ed I-ieut. and IJrcv. (’apt. (i. rerniingtoii, ;kl 
brig, horse .'ii tillcMy, to oHieiate as assist, adj. gen. 
to Meerut division, v. (’apt. (’raigie, directed to 
pioceeil to head (piarters ; date HMi May. (.'ornet 
(r. It. Siddons, acting iiilcrp. .nnd (pi. inasl. loth 
J..C., to olliciate as station statl’at Kurnaul, v. 
Lieut. .Spottiswoode resigned that situation ; d.atc 
l.'ltli May. 

Ident. E. A. (.'iimberlege, 7*ld, to do duty with 
7-1 Ih N.L, from 1st May to ;jL)th Oct. 


Tti^turnril to dutt/, f/ntu Kurnpfl . — May 21. (’apt. 
A. ('. lleatson, 2d N.L — Lieut. F. Hewitt, 2;kl 

N.I. 


EXASIINATION OF OFFICEII.S. 

Ihtnd-Qnurter^t, Aju'il ii.l, ld;{2. — Ens. G. F. 
Whitelocko, of the l.'lth regt. N.L, having pas.sed 
the exaininalion in tlie native laitguago.s hy the 
public ex.'uniner.s of the ('oilege of Fort William, 
prescribed hy G.O. of the 17th Feb. 1}12.‘1, is 
exempted from future exaininalion. 

Mu// 5. — Ens. 11. Palmer, *115111 regt. N.L, is 
exempt from further exaiiiination In the Persian 
and Ilindoostanec languages, having been declared 
by tlieCollege cxamincTS fully (luulified toperfonn 
the duties of interpreter to a native corps. 


FUUI.OtlOHS. 

7*0 Kuropt!. — April 2. Lieut. John Macdonald, 
(list N.L, suh-assist. com. gen., for health. — 
Lieut. .lames Woods, ,*J2d N.L, for health. — P, 
Lieut. R. Heavan, .'ilst N.L, for health (instead of 
to Str.'iits of Malacca, as granted in Oct. 1JI3I). — 
Assist. Surg. Tlios. Forrest, for health. — May 15. 
Cadet (ieiVery Elliot, of inf., for health. — 24. Ens. 
Win. 1 lore, Pith N.I. , for health. — 25. £iis. John 
Ruiice, 4)Uh N.L, fur he.illh. 

To NetvSouth April P. lst-Lieut.F.Dash- 

womi, regt. of artil., for two years, for health. 

To Ifite of Ft-fiiicc . — April 10. Assist. Surg. D. 
Stewart, attached to civil station of Howrah, for 
twelve iiuintlis, for health ^also to Cape of Good 
Hope). 

To Ctipn of CiotHl Hopn. — April 0. Lieut. Geo. 
Turner, 3}Uh N.I., for two years, for health. — 
May 24. Ens. F. n. Wardroper, Gth N.L, for 
eighteen mouths, for health, via Isle of France. 


siiirriNG. 

Arrivals in the llonirhlej/. 

April T. Wade (Am.), Pratt, from New Vork. 
— 17* Williatn Wilstm, Miller, from Mauritius 
and Madras. — 21. Arab, Raird, from Glasgow and 
Cape; and Irt, lloodless, from Idverpool. — 24. 
Dronffan, Mackenzie, from Madras. — 2(j. 
lipuf, Adam, from Madras. — 27. Carnatic, CiKike, 
from .Seychelles and Rangoon.— 2P. Arabian, 
Doult, from Bristol. — Afojr 1. ISamucl iirote/*, 
Harding, from Liverpool. — 5. John Adam, Butler, 
ut back from sea, having experienced a severe* 
urricaiie in lat. 12* .S., long. 07® E. — 9. iMdy Ken~ 
naway, Moncrieff, from London and Madras.— 
15. Bengal Merchant, Campbell, from London 
and Madras^— 10. H.C.S. Macqueen, Lindsay, from 
London and Madras; Crown, Cowman, from 
Liverpool ; and Hir John Hue Reid, Haig, from 
Liverpool and Madras. — IP. Brunswick, Palmer, 
from Liverpool.— 23. Bpffon (Fr.), Passement, 
from Bordeaux and Madras . — June I, H. M. S. 
Itnogene, Blackwood, from Madras ; Princess Vic~ 
ioria. If art, from London ; and Bonne Harmonie 
(Fr.), VillenMe, from Marseilles and Gibraltar.— 
2. Gazelle, llodson, from Liverpool, Cape, and 
Madras.— 7. H.C.S. Aeia, Bathic, fiom London 
A5itU,Jour,S, S. Vol.9.No.3J. 


and Madras.— 9. H.C.S. Dunlra, Hamilton, from 
London and Madras; and il.M.S. Mclrillo, Hart, 
from EiigLmd, (?ape, Ciylon, and Madnis (having 
onboard Vice-Admiral .Sir John Gore). — 10. Joseph 
Winter, Pearce, from Liverpool. — 11. II. ('.S. 
WHhum fairfic, Bl.'iir, froin London and M.'idrus. 
— 14. Jcu/ie iMure (Fr.), Audibert, from Bour- 
lion.— 1.5. H.C.S. Charles Grant, Manderson, from 
London and M^dr.as. 

DeiHirtu res from Calcutta . 

April 23. Apthorp Marshall, for Boston. 

— 21. Culedonui, Syiners, for Penang, .Singapore, 
and Malacca ; and Shrrhuiote, ioirton, for Lon- 
don. — 2.5. I’trginia, Hiillnck, for Bombay ; and 
Vn.tcd States (Am.). Foster, for Boslrni. — 20. 
IJeingston, l!ovv'ley, for Liverpool. — May b. Vine- 
uijr, Slalion, for London. — fi. liiouglunii, Viles, 
for M.iuritiiis.- P. Sir'ullnie, Adam, for Bourbon. 
— II. Cui'cndidt ll:u(ii:r.\-, Huioplireys, for Mau- 
ritius. -12. l)ron;:itn, M.!( l.cM>'i(‘, for Madras and 
Maiiriliiis, auil ha Lucie (Er.), Garignon, firr 
Bourlion. — 15. Xururinu, (Jreaves, for IJwmbay. 
— bk Srrern, Hr; J'Jiwaite, for London. — 17. 
Il.M.S. Chulleuger, Freemantle, for Madr.is. — 2(1. 

Ridutrts, W’ake, for M.'<.'.nitius 22. Irf, lIoudles.s, 

for Liverpool ; and H'ude (Am.), Pratt, for New 
A'ork (put back from sea leaky on loth June). 
— 27. Ilerriiles Am.), Ricll, for Boston. — Juncl, 
Situtucl Urufcn, llar.ling, for Liverpool. — 10. 
Nancy ih'r.), Guezenee, for Bordeaux ; and Syiar- 
tnn, Sanders, for Liverpool. — 12. Arab, Baird, 
for Gla.sgow; Arabian, Boult, for Bristol; ami 
Crown, Cowman, for Liverpool. 

BIllTITS, :maruiag.ks, and 
DEATHS. 

KJllTtlS. 

March 23. At Raugor, the lady of IJent. Dc 
Fountain, ;VUh N.L, of a daughter. 

— At (V.vnpore, Mrs. B. .‘“omon, of a son. 

• 2P. y\t .Sultao|)ore, (Jude, tlie lady of Lieut. 
Lumsdaine, (>dth N.L. of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. 11. M. 'rurnhull, of a son. 
2P. At Dacca, the I.udy of Major Wallace, of 
a daughter. 

.30. Att^alcutta, Mrs. J. Harris, of a d.-iughter. 
— At Moradabad, Mrs. C. J. Burrowes, of a 
daughter. 

.31. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. Wolton, 
11. M. 44th regt., of a daughter. 

April 1. At Iliirrip.-iul, the l.idy of Henry 
, Brownlow, Esip, civil service, of n daughter. 

5. Mrs. J. B. (’oi'iieliiiK, of a daie^hter. 

(i. At Cherra Poonjee, the lady of Major Thoa. 
C. Watson, of a son. 

7. At Durruiiiiollah, Mrs. G. Smith of .a son 
and heir. 

P. At Indent la, Mrs. Dnhan, of a daughter. 

IO . At Juanpore, the lady of G. M. Bird, Esip, 
civil service, of a son. 

1.5. At Calcutta, Mrs. (’has. (Gardiner, of a son. 
1(». At MLcnit, the lady of Lieut. William Mar- 
tin, 52d N.I , of a son, 

IP. At C^'llcutla, Mrs. J. C.'irter, of a daughter. 

20. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Wetherill, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. R. 11. Richardson, of a 

daughter. 

— At (’alcutta, Mrs. Kdw. M.ayer, of a son. 

21. At Neciniich, the Indy of (!apt. Blundell, 
5l8t N.L, of a son. 

— At CalciitLi, the ladv of \V'. Bartlett, Esip, 
late of the Bengal N.L, of a son and heir. 

— At Lucknow, Mrs. John (Jwen, of a son. 

24. At Calcutta, Mrs. Thomas £. Mullins, of a 
daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. W. Walter, of a son. 

— In Eiitally, Mrs. E. S. Howler, of a daughter. 

25. At (^ilcutta, Mrs. W. H. (Jopp, of a son. 

27* At Calcutta, th;* lady of Jonn Campbell 

Dick, Esq.j civil service, or a daughter. 

28. At Kishnagur, the lady of G. W. Batty e. 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

30. At Cawnpore, the lady of Alex. Chalmers, 
Esq.. M.D., of a son. 

May 1. At Calcutta, the lady of George Gre- 
gory, Esc}., of a son. 

— At ('alcutta, Mrs. S. McMillan, of adaughtcr. 

^ 3. At Diiiapore, Mrs. W. Kidd, of a son. 

4. At Simla, the lady of the Rev. 11. S. Fisher, 
of a son. 

(I) 
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5. At Dinaporc, the lady of Surgeon James 
Johnstone, M.n., of a daughter. 

n. At Barrackpore, the lady of Capt. Vincentt 
nth N.I., of a sf)n. 

12. At Cossipnre, the lady of ( 'apt. (i. lliitchin- 
sou. engineers, of a daughter. 

Id. At ('alcutt.-i, Mrs. Anth. r.onsalves, of ason. 

14. AK'alrutta, the lady of J. Muller* Esti., of 
thf! uiint, of a daughter. ^ 

l.'i. At Dinapore, the huly of (’.apt. Fretl. An- 
gelo, D..T. A.(f , of a 8 )11. 

— At Herhainnore, M rs Charles Rose, of Bog- 
wangolali, of ailaughter. 

Itj. At ITatc>wry, Tiihoot, Mrs. John Hender- 
son, of a daughter. 

17. At C?a1cutta, Mrs. Bowers, of a daughter. 

1‘). At sea, on lK)riril the II.(\ surveying vessel 
Ftorn, the lady of Lieut. R. Lloyd* I.N., of a 
datighter. 

— At Almora, tlic lady of Lieut. Cila-sfurd, en- 
gineers, of a son. 

2d. At Chazeepore, the lady of Capt. G. Thom- 
son, engineers, of a daughter. 

— AtRatna, the ladyf)f W. R. Jenninf»8, Esq., 
of a son. 

21. At Ki(l(ierporc, the lady of the late Capt. 
W«>odIy, of a son. 

22. At Entally, Mrs. J. Landem.an* of a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Calrutta, Mrs. .lolin Moore, of a son. 

24. At Calcutta, Mrs. E. Davies, of ason. 

— At (Calcutta, Mrs. Rolx^rt Myers, of a son. 

2.1. At Calcutta, Mrs. (i. K. I’yne, of a son. 

2(i. At C!alculta, the lady of A. Garden, Esq.* 
]>resideucy surgeon, of a son. 

— At MtiiiglAyr, the laiiy of J. II. Savi, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

27. At t’oolcy Bazar, Mrs. J. Hanlon, of a son. 

21). At Chowringhee, tin* lady of Cajit. Haw- 
kins, Bengal Army, of n son. 

31. At Simla, the lady of Lieut. G. .St. P. Law- 
rence, 2<1 L.(\, of a son. 

Juntf 2. At (Jiuiprali, Mrs. J.ames Boubcar, of 
a daughtt'r. 

.1. At Pauchilla Factory, the lady of Thos. 
Savi, Esq., of ason. 

(i. .At Serainpore, Mrs. M. Wynne, of ason. 

0. .At Calcutta, Mrs. Korshaw, of a d.aughter. 

12. At Calcutta, the l.ady of Wtn. Graham, 
Estp, M.D., of a son. 


MARRIAOKS. 

Marrh 20. At Calcutta, W. C. Dunn, Esq., to 
Rnsalin, relict of the late E. Hughes, Ksq. 

30. At Dinapore, .1. Boilard, £s(i., junior, to 
Miss Adelaide Nugent. 

Ajn il 7* At (Calcutta, Mr. Thomas ('ooper, to 
Miss Mary Murray. 

14. At (.'alciitta, Lieut. J. C. Rou.se. H.M. 
,3(1 Hutfs!, to Eliza Sophia, eldest daughter of R. 
Leslie, Esci., of the Court of Reciuests. 

2.1. .At (Calcutta, Charles Henry Winbnir, cap- 
tain .13d regt. N.I., to Miss Caroline Nisbet Ver- 
non I'rower. 

— At Calcutta, T. Hyde Gardiner, Esq., to 
Mrs. Jane Elizalieth Wood. 

Masf 1. At Dinapore, Mr. Janies Hosmer, of 
Dinapore, to Miss Sarah WatteJI. 

2. At Calcutta, Mr. Christopher Robinson, to 
Mkss Elizabeth Hutteinan. 

ft. At Dellii, (’apt. Wm. Ramsey, major of 
brigade, to Miss Susan Hay Crichton. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. J. S. Hnaiks, to. Mary, 
widow of the late Mr. Charles James Fox. 

6. At Calcutta, Mr. Jos. Elliott, to Mrs. M. 
Myers. 

11. At Dinapore, Mr. William Harvey, to Har- 
riet Sophia, daughter of the late Lieut. Thomas 
Mawc, of H.M. 17th foot. 

21. At Calcutta, Mr. James Peter Robertson, to 
Miss Elizabeth Tiery. 

31. At Calcutta, Mr. John Pre^on Else, of the 
1 1. C.*8 marine, to Miss Eliza Danvers Andrews. 

June 4. At Cawnpore, George Crofton, Esq., 
H.M. 16th I.anccrs, to Matilda Mary, daughter 
of William Ramsay White, Esq., surgeon of tbe 
same regiment. 

— At Dacca, Lieut. Henry H. Cornish, artil- 
lery, to Mary, eldest daughter of Sir William 
Dick, Bart. 

9. At Calcutta, Mr. Alex. Aldwell, to Caroline, 
youngest daughter of the late Thmnas Breton, 
£sq., of Calcutta. . ' 


•Calcutta, [Nov. 

DEATHS. 

March 1.1. At Agra, Mr. Wm. Forth, of Myn- 
pooree, aged 2i). 

17. At Puriu.'ah, Mrs. T. Mackenzie, age 1. ‘13. 

23. In the district of Nuddiah, Mrs. Jane Mary 

I. avaleite, aginl fift. 

2fi. At Calcutta, Mr. Jonas Vaughan, master 

II. (.'. marine, aged 30. 

;10. At ("handernagorc, Mons. A. B. Cornet, re- 
gistrar and notary of that settlement, aged .'10. 

— At Howrah, Mr. Wm. Tliomas, aged Hi. 

31. At ('alcutta, Mr. Antliony Bodrigucs, assis- 
tant in tile General Post Olficc, aged ,'{7. 

Aitril ft. vVt ('alcutta, of the small pox, Mr. 
Grenier Baptist, in his 2ftth ye:ir. 

(i. At Cali.utta, Mrs. J. Abraham, aged 27- 

7. At Calrutta, Mrs. Eliz. Kleyn, agisl 20. 

J). At Dergah, Dinapore, Mrs. Kelso, aged 21. 

11. At Cliowriiighee. Thomas Dougal, ?2s<i., 

12. At Calcutta, Mrs. Wm. Barnett, aged.')>l. 

1.1. At Barrackpore, l.ieut. E. C. Maepherson, 

4Bth N.I., second son of the late ('ol. Maepherson, 
of C'luny. 

10. At Neemuch, Ann, relict of the late Gilliert 
Pasley, Esep, barrister-al-law, aged .14. 

— At Jessorc, Mr. (!lias. Freeman, late an act- 
ing licut. H.C. surveying service, aged 2». 

— At ('lu)wringhee, Jas. Fraser, Es(|., aged DO. 

— At Patna, Mr, VV. llaycix'k, late in the ser- 
vice of the Bajah of Betteea, aged 2D. 

17* At (’.alcutta, Mr. (Jeorge Eves, aged 41. 

21. At I'urtaubgurh, Miss Ann Henrietta Fraser, 
of Fairfield, North Britain. On the 23d April her 
remains were interred at .Suitaniiore Oiide, on the 
very day wltich bad lusin fixed for her marriage. 

— At tlte village of Bustanpoor, .at t lie entrance 
of the Jellinglice, Fins. Lawrence Ross, of lhe(jDth 
regt. N.I., aged 24, 

2(). At Calcutta, of the smali-pox, Mr. Edward 
('oles, of tlie firm of (.'oles and (.'o., Ixinkers. 

;M). At (.’alcutta, of a fever, Lieut. Alfred Leo- 
nard Willis, ;»_M r(‘gt. N.I., aged 2(i. 

Matf 1. At Sitnla, of dropsy in the chest, Lieut. 
(*ol. j. I.. Ciale, commanding the37tl) regt. N.I. 

2. At CaUulta, Mrs. Sarah Davenport, aged .Kl. 

.At Barrackpore, Sarah, wife of (.\‘tpt. Vernon, 
a'ldregt. N.I., aged 2D. 

— At Agra, Mr. John Kirkpatrick Porter, head- 
assistant in tile (^ninnissioner's OlHce, aged 43. 

4. .At Cawnpore, the Nawab Mutinmd ud Dow- 
lah, ex-minister of Oude. 

— At Calcutta, Arcliiliald Duff, Esq., attorney 
at law, aged (i7. 

(». In the Governor-general’s camp at Simla, of 
the small-pox, in his 24lh year, Lieut. James 
Grant, of the .1th regt. Madras L.C. 

i). At C.alcutta, Miss El iz,abeth Byers, agotl 20. 

10. At Calcutta, W'm. Denman, Esip, attorney 
at law, aged m, 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Thos. Bowler, .^ged 41. 

12. At Meerut, Georgiaita Martha, wife of Mr. J. 
Mackinnoii, schindmaster, aged 20. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. M. Hebciro, assistant in the 
Judicial department, aged .17* 

14. At Calcutta, Robert Archiliald, Esq., ac- 
countant in the Hon. Company’s Mint, aged 29. 

l(i. Drowned, at Bangainutty, in attempting to 
cross a nullah while hog-hunting, Cadet .fames 
Wm. MacBariiet, of the Bengal Native Infantry, 
aged ID, 

— At Calcutta, after child-birth, Mary Ann, 
wife of Mr. W. Faria, in her 22d year. 

ID. At Diamond Harbour, ('apt. Mahon, late 
commander of the Imrk Phtenixt aged ftO. 

19. At Futtyghiir, aficr an illness of a few hours 
only, Major Chas. Hay ('atnpliell, of the Bengal 
artniery, agent for the supply of gun-carriages at 
the Bengal presidency. 

20. At Buxar, Mr. Frederick Goldsmith, pen- 
sioner H.C. military service, aged 70* 

21. At Calcutta, Mrs. Ann Wilson, wife of Thos. 
Wilson, Esq. 

24. At .Serampore, of small-pox, Joseph Ma- 
thew, eldest son of Mr. John Mendles, ageci 19. 

27. At Calcutta, Mrs. Sarah Cashell, wife of the 
late Mr. James Cashell, aged 60. 

28. At Calcutta, Charles, youngest son of the 
late Capt. John Clements, aged 23. 

30. At CalcutU. Catherine Ann, wife of Mr. 
Robert Myers, aged 21. 

— At Calcutta, Helen, relict of the late Lieut. 
D. Campbell, of H.M. IGth Foot, aged 27. 

— At Futtygurh, Mr.Wm. T. Jennings, of the 
Judge and Magistrate's Office, aged 30. 
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June a. At Calcutta, F.lizabeth, daughter uf 
tlie late Mr. AViu. Heather, H.C. marine. 

7 . At Dacca, Mr.l*eter Krilliard, i;4. 

H. At C'alcutta, Major J. N. Jackson, C 1)., as< 
glstant (luartcr-inaster general of the army at the 
}ire>sidency, ageil 43. 

J>. At (Calcutta, Capt. W. n. Dathurst, .igeil 3/i. 

. At Calcutta, Mr. J. n’Hruyn, agcil 2 <i. 

11. At Calcutta, Mr. G. I*. Miiliins, aged 1 ( 1 . 

In November last, on board the on his 
passage to the Cape of (JiKMl Mope, Charles Cary, 
Esq., commercial resident, sit i>urda. 


ma'bvMe 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

STAFF ALLOWANCES. 

P'orl St. May 4, 1832.--~Tlie 

G.O. by GuvenniicMit of tliu 25>lli of June 
1 8:50 prescribes tlie allowances to be drawn 
by ollicers iioniinated to act in staff situa- 
tions, during the absence of permanent in- 
cumbents on leave or sick certificate. 

In accordance with the spirit of that 
Regulation, the Right lion, the Governor 
in Council is pleased to resolve that subor- 
dinate officers in departments*, who may be 
specially apiiointed by Government to act 
in superior grades during the temporary 
absence of their superiors on duty, shall 
be limited to half of their own staff salary, 
with a moiety of the allowances of the 
sittiation in wliich they may ofliciate; and 
that when it may be necessary to bring an 
extra oiliccr into a department, he shall 
receive a moiety of the fixed salary of the 
situation to which he may be a]>pointed; 
tile extra expense to the Government be- 
ing restricted in such cases to half tlie 
stall' salary of the absentee. 

MEMBEIi OF COUNCIL. 

Rort St. GeorffCy May 11, 1832. — James 
Archibald Casamaijor, Esq., having been 
appointed by the Right lion, the Governor 
ill Council an occasional member of coun- 
cil, under the provisions of the Act :5.'5 
Geo. 1 II. cap. .51, was sworn in and took 
his seat, this iurenoon, under a salute of 
fifteen guns. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

April 27 . G. E. Russell, Esq., to officiate as re- 
aideiit at court of his highness the rajah of My- 
sore, during employment uf J. A. Casamaijor, 
Esq., on other duty. 

11. G. J. Casamaijor, Esq., to l>e 2d judge 
of Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit fur the 
northern division. 

Hugh Montgomerie, Esq., to be judge and cri- 
minal judge of Nellorc. 

A. Mellor, Esq., to be sub-collector and joint 
magistrate of Tmnevclly. 

T. A. Anstruther, Esq., to be head assistant to 
principal collector and magistrate of Madura. 

J. A. Casamaijor, Esq., to officiate as president 
of Board Revenue and Marine Board. 

IS. J. B. Fraser, Esq., to act as deputy Telugoo 
translator to Government. 

in. T. L. Blane, Esq., to be additional sub- 
collucior and joint magistrate of Tanjorc. 


•Madras. 1 43 

‘ 211 . J. IT. Coi*hranp, Esq., to be h«ul assistant 
to pritiripal collector and magistrate of northern 
dlvisitui of Arcut. 


Tlie undermentioned gentlemen have been ad- 
mitted as writers on this establishmeHt : 

Mackenzie Murray, Esq., from 2 HUi April 1(L12. 
— S. I). Birch, Esq’., from lJUth May 1U32.— W. 
M. Mollc, Esq., from 2 d June 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENT. 

May I.*!. The Rcv. M’m. If. Stuart to bo chap- 
lain of Vepery district. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, »ni. 

Fort fit. lieoryfi, A/a.v 1, llWi.— Col. H. G. A. 
Taylor to have a seat at Military Board until fur- 
ther orders. 

Infuutri/. Sen. Lieut. Col. 'I'liinnas Webster to 
Ik; colonel, v. Kelly ilec. ; (Ude of com. l.'ith Feb. 
1(L‘12. — Sen. Major John Morgan, from 24th N.I., 
to be lieut. col., in sue. to Webster prom. ; date of 
coin, loth Feb. 

24//I jV. J. .Sen. Capt. Wm. 1*. Cunningham to be 
major, Sen. Lieut. F. C. Scott to be capt., and 
Sen. Kns. J. It. Grose to lx; lieut., in sue. to Mor- 
gan prom. ; date of coins, loth Feh. llKi‘2. 

Acting Errs. S. S. Collin to he ensign, from 12th 
April to complete establishment. 

12 f/* N.l. Lieut. (!eo. Freese to take rank from 
J4th September lJi;il, v. I*c;ei invaliderl.-^Sen. 
Ens. W'. G. Johnstone to be lieul., in sue. to Smith 

t rrom. ; date of com. :iil Feb. — Acting Ens. 

d. B. t.'(H)per to Ix! ensign, from 12th April 11132, 
to complete establishment. 

Assist. Surg, John Drever permitted to enter on 
general duties of army. 

Lieut. J. It, .Sanclford, 22 d N.L, permitted to 
resign app. of qu. mast, and hiterp. to thutcorjrs. 


Hoad-f^uartirm, April 1«, 1»32.— Surg. Jolm 
Adam (late prom.) posted to Jst L.C., and .Surg. 
James llahnahoy (late prom.) to .’17111 N.L 

Assist. Surg. Colin Rogers removed from 1st 
to .1th L.C. ; and Assist. Surg. J. Colquhouii 
posicd to 1st L.C. 

Assist. It. 11. Manley removed from Foonanial- 
lec and app. to do duty with 11. M. (J 2 d Regt. 

April lU. — Ens. Win. F. Newby posted to right 
wing Madras Europ. regt., but will continue to do 
duly with 15th regt. till 1st Dec. 1«32. 

Ens. C. F. Kirby removed from doing duly with 
36th, and posted to 14th N.l. 


Fort St. Getirgef Mrr?/4. — Messrs. David Young 
and J. C. C:ami>bcll admitted on estab. a.s.sist. sur- 
geons, and app. to do duty under garrison surgeon 
of Fort SI. George. 

May if — En.s. C. W. Dodson, 16Lh N.I., to be 
adj. to that corps, v. Glcd.staiies, prom. 

Lieuts. H. Briggs and W. Ominanncy, 2d L.C.. 
at recommendation of Coniiuander-in chief , re- 
stored to appointments of adj. and qu. mast, re- 
siicctively, from which they were removed by a 
G.O. of 14th Oct. 1«3I. 

Mr. II. C. Armstrong admitted as a cadet for 
corjis of engineers, and app. to act as 2 d-lieut. 

Head-Quarters, April 24.— The undermentioned 
order confirmed Cornet Marriott to act as adj. 
to (ith during alrsence of Cornet Wilder on 
sick cert.: date 2 (itn March 1632. 

26.— C.'omet M. S. Ottley removed from 
doing duty with ritling-school, and posted to 6 th 
I,.C. at Trichinopoly. 

^priGkl.— Assist. Surg. W. Foole to do duty 
under senior surgeon at .St. Thomas's Mount. 

May 2.— The following removals and {Xistlngs 
ordered Cavalry, Lieut. Col. Jolui Col- 
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lettc from 3d to 5th rof^. ; Lieut. Col. Stephen 
Martin from 5th to .'id Artillery. Col. J. Li- 
mond from lu.rsc brigade to :id bat. ; Col. W. C>. 
Pcarse (late prom.) to lioi sc brigade; Lieut. Col. 
IV. Morison from 1st bat. to horse brigade: Lieut. 
Col. J. Keti'hen (late prom.) t<i Isl bat. ; Major A. 
Crawford (late prom.) to 4th bat.; Major A. I.. 
Murray (late prom.l to 1st bat. ; Capt. J. Booker 
(late prom.) to 1st bat. ; (’apt. A. K. llyain (late 
prom.) to 4th bat. ; Capt. C. Grant (late prom.; to 
1st ha,t.~-liifantry. Col. J. Webster (late prom.) to 
2;id L.I.; Lieut. Col. G. Hunter from 24th to 10th 
regt.; Lieut. Col. J. Morg.m (late prom.) to 24th 
do.; Lieut. Col. J. Bell from Hit h to 4!»th do.; 
Lieut. Col. J. Anderson (late prom.) to 16th do. 

Ens. M. B. f’ooper posletl to 12th N.I., but will 
continue to do duty with l.'ith regt. till 1st Dec. 

Ens. .S. S. Collin posted to 24th N.I., but will 
continue to do duty with 2Hth regt. till ret Dec. 

Lieut. D. Buch.annan, 22d N.L, to act as interp. 
and qu. mast, to that corps, v. Smidford resigned. 


Fort St. Gefirye, ^^ay \1. — Capt.!!. J. C. Me- 
mardiere, 2!lth N.L, ]iermitted to return to Eu- 
rope and to retire from Company's service on half- 
pay of his rank. 

Ctadetof (\'iv.alry J. J. Mudie on estab., and 
.npp. to act as cornet. — Cadet of Infantry John 
1 iqipcr admitted on estab., and app. to act as 
ensign. 

Ca)its. Wetlicrall and Browne, of H.M. 1.3th 
I..l.)rags., and 41st Eoot, to have charge of inva- 
lids and time-expired ineii of his Majesty's service 
returning to England on ship Orontes. 

Lieut. W. II. (;liilbrd, 1st L.C., restored to 
service by order of 1 Ion. the (Jourt of Directors. 

N.I. .Sen. Ens. Joseph Dods to be 
licut., V. Miller dec. ; date Kith May ld,')2. 

Acting Ens. John Stew.irt to be ensign, from 
Ifith May to complete establishment. 

Mr. A. W. M.actintire adinitled as a c.idet for 
corps of .artillery, and .a]))), to act as 2d licut. 

Major Gen. Sir A. M‘ Dowell to resume his com- 
maiuf of centre division of army. 

May 22.— Ist-Lieut. S. Vardon, corps of engi- 
neers, to .act a.s superintending engineer at Jaulnah 
during absence of Lieut. Bears. 

Surg. A. Camplx?ll, m.d., to lx; staff surgeon to 
troo]is on coast of Ten.asserim, v. Anderson per- 
mitted to jirocecd to Europe. 

Rth L.C. Sen. Con’.rt G. B. B. Groiibe to be licut., 
V. llabington dec. ; date of com. 2d May 16.32. 

Lieut. A. ^Y. Lawrence, 7th L.C., permitted to 
resign his app. of qu. mast, and interp. to that 
corps. 

May a?.— Lieut. C. C. Cottrell, nth L.C., trans- 
fcrrtil to invalid establishment at his own rcciuest. 

May 20.— Su])rn:um. Licut. J. I/. 1*. Triipaud 
admitted on t;lleetivc! strength of .3.3d N.I. to com- 
plete its estab., in sue. to Lieut. Jas. Black, dec. 


siah Stewart to be licut. col. from Llth Feb. 1832, 
in sue. to W elKter prom.— Cant. T. G. Ncwall K> 
be major, and Lieut. John Yeldwyn to be capt., 
from almve date, in sue. to Stewart prom.— Su- 
perniiin. Lieut. D. H. (.’onsidine admitted on ef- 
fective strength of regt., to complete its estabiish- 
inent. 

Licut. H. B. Blogg, 7th L.C., to be qu. mast, 
and interp. to that corps, v. Lawrence resigiud. 

Jutted . — (’adet of tJavalry Hon. H. Arbuthnot 
admitted on estiab., and ajip. to act as cornet. 

Junen. — Mr. Charles Jackson admitted on estab. 
as a veterinary surgeon. 

2d L.C. Sen. Lieut. Henry Taylor to be capt., v. 
Pliillimorc retired : date of coin. lIHh Nov. l>i.31. 

Supemum. Lictits. Bobert Taylor, of 2d L.(\, 
and James Alexander, of IJth do., admitted on 
elfcctive strength of their respective regts., to 
complete the establishment. 


Head-Quartern, May I?.— The following order 
confirmed: — Capt. M. S. Seton, horse artillery, to 
take temporary command of artillery in Mysore, 
during al^once of ISlajor Paske on sick cert. ; date 
2d April ltl.32. 

May i:».— Cornet T. Snell, 7th L.C., rcmovcil 
from riiiing-schoul, and ilirected to join his corps. 

Ens. John Stc?wart removed from doing duty 
with l.'itb, and posted to 4th N.I. at VelloreL 

May2X — Acting Ens. John Tiippcr app. to do 
duty with .3()lh N.L, at Vellore. 


Returned to duty, frum Karape.—Mixy fl. f’apt. 
E. A. M'Curdy, 27th N.I. — 11. Licut. Thos. 
Back, 2il N.I. — 10. I.iont. Arch. (3iishohne, Onth 
N.I.— Ens. S. J. Carter. 42d N.L— 22. Ens. Gef>. 
Carr, Kiiti N.I. (arrived at Bombay). — 21 ), l.ient. 
(.:oI, Freci. Bowes, .31 L.I. — Lieut. II. W. Wood, 
4th N.L— June 5. Major M'Farlane, 16lh N.I. 
— 0. Lieut. 11. ColbccK, 4lh N.I. 


rXAMINATION OF OFFICFKS, 

General Orders by the Commander- in-chief. 

.47«i 7 27 •—Lieut. U. T. Edmonds, acting inter- 
preter of II.M. 4()(h regt., having passed the 
prescribed examination )u the II indoostanee lan- 
guage, is deemed by the Commaiider-in-chief C'H- 
titled to the reward aullioriml by tlie lion, the 
Court of Directors. 

Mny’d. — Lieut. John Joseph Losh, of the f«h 
regt. N.I., having passed a very creditable evaini- 
nution in the Tamil language, is deemed by the 
Commander-in-chief entitled to the reward aulho- 
rizotl by the Hon. the Court of Directors. 

MayVj. — Lieut. J. Robertson, of the Dth, and 
En.s, W. Hake, of the 07th N.L, having pas.se(l 
creditable examinations in the II indoostanee lan- 
guage, are deemed by the Commandcr-in-chief 
entitled to the reward authorized by tiic Hon. the 
(.'ourt of Directors. 


Head-Quarters, May 0. — .Acting 2d-Lieut. H. C. 
Armstrong, of engineers, posted to corps of sappers 
and miners. 

May 12. — The undermentioned order confirm- 
ed : — Lieut. Davidson to act a.s qu. mast, and in- 
terp. to 31st L.I. during absence of Lieut. Key; 
date 15th Oct. 10.31. 


May 14. — The undermentioneil acting cornet 
and ensign anp. to do duty, viz. Acting Cornet J. 
J. Mudie witli riding-school at Bangalore; Acting 
Ens. John Tupper with 3()Lh N.L 

May 15. — Ens. W. M. Wahab, 44th N.I., to do 
duty with .34th L.I. 

May 1C. — I-leut. W. A. Orr, doing duty with 
.3d bat. artillery, brougl'.t on ctfective .strength of 
horse artillery, v. Whistler removed to 3tl bat. 

May 19. — Acting 2d- Lieut. A. W. Macintirc, of 
artillery, app. to do duty with 3d bat. 

Lieut. Cross to act as qu. mast, and interp. to 
38th N.L, during alsence of Lieut. Clutterbuck 
on furlough ; date of order 15th April 18.32. 

Assist. Surg. C. J. Smith removctl from garrison 
hospital of Fort St. George, and app. to uo duty 
with U.M. 1.1th Light Drags. 


Fort St. Georgv, June 1.-— 21«t N.I. Major Jo- 


FUKLOUGIIS. 

To Erreope.— May 4. Capt. J. P. Woodward, 9th 
N.L, for health. — Ens. Tlios. F.air, .3d L.I., for 
health. — 0. Lieut. E. Cowie, 10th N.L — Licut. J. 
H. Seddon, 52d N.I. — 11. Capt. C. G. Scott, 1st 
N.I., for one year, on urgent private affairs. — 10. 
i:apt. Thos. Ruokc,'J2th N.I — 25. Major H. Ky<l, 
Mailras Eurup. Regt., for health.— Lieut. J. M. 
Macdonald, 1st L.C., for health.— June 1. Ens. H. 
F. Sanson, 42cl N.L, for health.— 0. Licut. F. W. 
Hoffman, 10th N.L, ftir health. — 2d-Lieut. A. C. 
l*ears, .31 bat. artil., for health (his former leave 
of absence having been cancelled). 

To Rom/tay. — April 24. Lieut. W. T. Pears, su- 
perintending engineer light Held div. Hyderabad 
subsid. force, for one month, on private affairs. 

To Sen.— May I. fens. J. F. Vincent, 2;W L.I., 
till 31st Uct. ia‘l2, ffu health — 25. Ens. E. H. 
Short, 2<Jth N.I., till 30th June 1832, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Mayl. Lady Kennaway, Moncrieff, from Lon- 
don.— 5. ll.M.S. Wolf, Hamley, from Trincu- 
in.3llee, and Gazelle, Hodgson, from Liveriiool' 
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and Cape.— 7. Sir John Rne Rt?W, UniR, from 
l^vernool.— lU. II.C.S. Mncqueen* Lindsay, from 
London.— 11* L'idy MncNaehtent Faith, 

Allejy -li Nopiune. 

mein (with troops) ; and li \v,n ~ 

from Macao. Sinffapore, and Malaica. *■*• ,, ^** 
wTstime? from Calcutta; Eiphh>.^tonr, Short, 
from Lmidon; and Bujron, Fassement, from 

larue. from Pondicherry.— ad. H.M.S. Alli/f-itor, 

I amliert. from a cruize; and H.M.S* Imoirene, 
B?ackwood, from Trincomallee and Fondicher^. 
—Ji. H.C.S. Asia, Hathie, from London.—^!. 

II C S. Ditnira, Ilamilton, from London. — 
Mnrfrarct* Laiir.ieri, from Mauritius, &c.. .and 

Archibald Crnnphcll, Robertson, from Port 
Louis, &c.— 29. H.M.S. Comrt, Saiidilaiids, from 
TJi,uom.iUee.-.il. H.M.S. Soathainpton, I.aws, 
from Trincomallee (bearin« the flas of ::*J- 

miral Sir K<lw. Owen). — June 1. H.M.S. Melt i IP , 
Hart, from Trincomallee (btMriiijj tlie riag of Vice 
Admiral ‘^ir .John ♦Jure, the new Commaiuler-in- 
chicf).-2. linmi WiHinm, Arbuthnot, from Lon- 
don -.'I* M- c'- S. Willinm F«iWfe, lllair. from 
London.-.'V. anndinc, Heatlu.rne. fniin Lo^^^^^ 

—a H.M.S. fVir/Z/tnirfl/*. Frceinantle, from liia- 
iiioiid Ilarlxmr.— 7. H.C. S. CharPut Grant, Man- 
dersoii, from London. 

Departures, 

May 2. T.'fdv Kcunawny, Moncrieff, for Cal- 
cutta.— a. Jieneal Merchant, (’.amphell, for C.al- 

futta ». H.M.S. Mafficicnnc, PlumndfiC, for 

Peiiaim ami the Straits.—lO. .Stc John Hue Reid, 
Ilaii;. t’or Calciilta.— 12. H.C.S. Macque-aj, Lind- 
say, for Calcutta.- -HI. Ocunfet, Haker, for Lon- 
don.— 17. Jtntfhu, Piussement, for Calcutta.— ^.i. 
ivnrrinr. Stone, for London — ^20. dazclle, llodg- 
,an for l-'xlcuita. -ii?. H.M.S. 
and H.M.S. Inmf'cne, Ulackvvood, Inith on a cruize. 

— ./f/nc 1. II.C.S. llathie, for 

H.C.S. Ihinira, llamdton, for ^ 

H.M.S. Melville, Hart, for ditto.— .1. H.M.S. r«- 
met, Sandilands, fo^ ^ 

Delarue, for Hordeaux.— <i. I1.(..S. nillinm hati- 
/ilS; lIlai^,forCalcutta.-ll. H.M.S. Houthumjdon, 
Laws, for Eiifjland. 

Freight to London (June fi) .'C4 to £(i per ton. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

lilUTllS. 

Jan. 31. At Secunderabad, the lady of Lieut. C. 

H (JraL’inc, .Itii L.C, of a daughter. 

Fi. irAt(:ocIiiu, Mrs. Miles, ofadaughten 
AnriH4. At'HrcMiie C.astle. the lady of I?, W. 
Russell, F.sq., Bengal civil service, of *1 «mi. 
irlvt MasuHpatam. the lady of Lieut. Filz- 

^'^laMl/cmnl» ^at^Shikarpoor the lady of Capt. 

"S'‘At Kick,, hoce 

*'S."Ac’Ma'iulipatam, tlic lady of Liciit. Chart« 
Nutting, Madras European ReRt., of a daughtw. 

24. At Kampiec, the lady of t,aptam 1. C. Cof- 
fin, paymaster N.S.F., of a son. w n 

27. At Shickarpore, the lady of Major J. 1 . 

**%!».^At”palamcottah, the lady of Capt. J. D. 
At Madras, the*\ady*of Major Tulloch, dop. 

lady of Capt. Fred. 
'Wjell^d^jOf a^som^rg ^ 1 ' 

May 2. At New Town, Vepery, Mrs. Charles 
’^Ir^Ar jSuSali. the lady of Capt. llighmoor, 
WTt‘canmSo4"''*Mi.lyof Lieut. W. II. Mll- 

n- K“.hu&”AS.?S;^b,d, the indy of 
Ll«t. K. McDoweU. II.H. Niraiii , Infantry, of a 

'*fc®At*Bangalorc, the lady of Capt. F. Straton, 

na%wtK Sthe NeilghcnU,, of a daughter, «tin. 
Dom. 


12. At ('uddalore, the lady of Llout. E. Horne, 
30th N.L, of a son. 

— AtCuddalore. Mrs. Manuel D’Vaz, of a son. 
If,. .At Chinhidrapettali, Mrs. P. Anderson, of a 

*'*llt^\t^’Masulipatam, the lady of Lieut. O. F. 
Sturt, Kith N.L, ami fort aiU., of a son. 

23. At guilon, the lady of W. Iluxham. Esq., 

***24.^At Mailras, the lady of William P:iIiot, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

31. At Madras, Mrs. Cregory I^azar, of a daugh- 
ter. 

MARU1AC3ES. 

April 25. At Bcllary. Capt. .lames Mcllor, de- 
mity assist, adj. gen., to Ann Maria, third daugh- 
ter of William Hughes, Esq., of Dublin. 

— At* Vepery, Mr. E. A. Rodrigues, to Miss 
Eliza Bishop. r • . 

A/ur/2. AtHopaulpoor.ncarBerhampore, T.iciit. 
Clulterlmck, f|U. ma.st. 31st regt. N.L, to Amie, 
second daughter of Mr. W. J. Colley, master at- 
tendant at (iaiijam and Monseracottah. 

4. At Madras, Mr. Edward Mahony to Mary, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. Etlmuiid Mars- 
den, Southwark, London. 

tt. At Trichinopoly, l.ieiit. F. Eades, 39th regU 
N.L, to Miss M. A. Bussell. 

1, >. At Bangalore, (Jeorge Drury, Esq., to Eliza 
Camilla, eldest daughier of the late Lieut. Col. 
Ormsby, of this estfililishmcnt. 

2. '>. At Ciuldalore, Lieut. A. Coshy, 2.1th regt. 
N.L, to Corona Araliella, eldest daughter of the 
late Lieut. Byrne, of this cst.ihlishment. 

;to. At Madras. Mr. W. Hogg to Miss Mary 
Walker. 

DKATIIS. 

June 17, IttM. At sea, Lieut. James Stevenson, 
12th regt. N. I. , . 

Fefr. 9, 13.12. At soa, on hoard the .Mary Ann, 
ageil 22, Miunye, wife of Lieut. Idialmi is, can- 
lonineiit adjutant, St. d'homas’s Mount. 

14. At se.i, l\)l«)nei 11. M. Kelly, C'.B., of the 
23il regt. Idght Infantry. 

April 211. AtArnee, in his 4 Itli year, ;ind after 
an indisposition of only forty-eight hours, C'upt. 
Richard IVrh-un, of II.Nl. 4.1th regt. 

A/rfy 1. At Jaulnah, Lieut. J. Bahingtoii, .Ith 
regt. Light (-avalry. . 

2. At I'ondiclieiry, (Caroline, wife of J. Benja- 
min, Esq. , ... 

;t. At Vizagapatam, Mr. John, .\msinck, a pen- 
, sioneil ensign. 

in. At M.ulras, Mr. Samuel .lesson, bin. 

14. At sea, on his leturn from the Nicobar 
Islands, Lauritz Cliristensen, governor of his 
llanisli Majesty’s iiossessions in tlie East-Indies, 
Knight of the Order of Daiiiiehro‘». His remains 
(having lK*eii embalmed) were kiiuled at 'rramiuc- 
bar, and iuterrcil there on the Ifith, attended 
with every public demonstration of honour and 
respect. . . 

— At M’ail.ajahbad, Capt. A. Milne, 2d Native 
Veteran BHtt.aiion. 

K 15. At Palaveram, Lieut. W. A. Miller, 4th regt. 
Native Inf.aiitry. 

At Madras, Emanuel, ageil 17, youngest son 

of the Lite Mr. Emanuel Boyle, of Ganjain. 

17 . At Bangalore, Margaret wife of Mr. W. 
Rylands, commissariat department. 

2<». .41 Ootacainund, Assist. Siirg. John Mack, 
medical estahlishincnt. . . _ 

21. At Mailras, Aiathoon Kcrakoosc, Esq., an 
Armenian merchant, aged 3d. , 

June ;i. At Oossoor, near Banglore, after a few 
day’s Illness, Lieut. Ai.thony Brady, 3:hl regt.. 
Native Infantry. 


iiomliai)* 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

SERVICES OP SURGEON ECKFORD. 

' Bombay Castle, April 1832. — Agree- 
ably to the orders ot‘ the Hon. the Court of 
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Directors, ilatcci the 27tli Aiig. 1828, 
Siirg. 11. Ecktord, president of* the Medi- 
cal Uoard, will, on the 1st May next, on 
completing the period of five years* ser- 
vice, as a member of the Medical Board, 
and becoming entitled to the retiring pen- 
sion of j£^700 per annum, cease to be a 
member of the Medical Establishment of 
this presidency. 

Surgeon Eckford arrived in this country 
in the year 1801, and during a prolonged 
and arduous service of thirty -one years has 
evinced, in the discharge of his duties, the 
most commendable zeal, diligence, and 
alacrity, lie served with utility and dis- 
tinction in the campaigns of 1802 and 
1803, in Guzerat; in 1801 and 1805, in 
Central India and riindoosUin ; in 1817, 
against the Pesliwa ; and in 1821, in Ara- 
bia, and in several other expeditions and 
warlike operations of minor importance. 
On these occasions, as weil as in the exer- 
cise of the functioiis appertaining to the 
higher offices in the medical department 
which he lias successively filled, Surg. 
Eckford has established his claim to the 
approbation of Government, and the Right 
lion, the Governor in Council will have 
great pleasure in bringing bis meritorious 
services to the notice of the Hon. the Court 
of Directors. 

BAZAR MASTER AT AUMEDABAO. 

Jiomhat/ CastlCi May 15, 1 832, — A 
bazar master of the second class is sanc- 
tioned for the station of Ahmedabad, and 
there not being any local stall' officer 
available, the appointment will be held by 
the adjutant of the corps stationed there, 
until further orders. 


COURT-MARTIAL. 

CAFT. SILLAR. 

Jfcact- Quarters, ’Bombay t Ajiril 2, 1832. 
—At a General Court Martial assembled 
at Ahmednuggur on the 5tli March 1 832, 
of which Colonel F. H. Pierce, C.B., of 
the regiment of artillery, is president, 
Capt. Ralph Sillar, of the 8th regt. N.I., 
was tried on the following charge : — 

Charge . — “ Capt. Ralph Sillar, of the 
8tli regl. N.I., confined by my order on 
the following charge : 

1st. ** For disgraceful conduct, unbe- 
coming the character of an officer and a 
gentleman, on the night of Sunday the 
12th Feb. 1832, between the hours of six 
and twelve o'clock, whilst in sick quarters, 
in being in a shameful state jof intoxica- 
tion at the bungalow at present occupied 
by him, and then and there subjecting him- 
self to ill treatment and manual violence 
from Ensign Duff, of the 8th regt. N.I., 
exposing himself to tlie contempt of his 
servants, and setting a pernicious example 
to the men under his command. 
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2d. ** For liiglily scandalous and un- 
officer-like conduct, in submitting to tlie 
above treatment without representing to 
me the behaviour of Ensign W. Duff, of 
the 8th regt. N.I., or placing that officer 
under arrest; the whole of such conduct 
being subversive of military discipline, 
opposed to good order, and contrary to 
the articles of war. 

(Signed) “ 11. Sanuwitu, Capt. 

ill charge 8tli regt. N.l.'* 
** Camp near Ahmednuggur, 

14tli Feb. 1832.** 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : — 

Finding and Sentcnct’.~^Tl\c court, after 
mature and careful deliberation of the 
whole of the evidence on the part of (he 
prosecution, together with w'hat the pri. 
soner has adduced in his defence, are of 
opinion as follows ; 

That the prisoner is guilty of the 1st in. 
stance of the charge. 

That the prisoner is guilty of the 2d in- 
sUinre of the charge. 

The court, having found the prisoner 
guilty as above specified, do sentence him, 
Capt. Ralph Sillar, of the 8th regt. N.I., 
to be dismissed the Hon. Company's ser- 
vice, from such date as his Exc. the Com- 
mander-in-chief may ho pleased to direct. 
(Signed) F. 11. Pierce, Colonel 

and President. 

Approved and confirmed, with exception 
of the concluding part of the sentence, as 
it is illegal. 

(Signed) Colin Hat.kett, Lieut. Gen. 

and Commander.iii-cliief. 

Remarks by liis Exc. the Commander- 
in-chief 

In confirming the above finding anrl 
sentence, it is unnecessary for the Com- 
mander-in-chief to make any remarks on 
the highly disgraceful conduct of which 
Capt. Sillar has been guilty, as the court 
has awarded an adequate punishment for 
the offence of which he lias been convicted. 
But the Commander-in-chief is obliged to 
point out two irregularities which have 
occurred during these proceedings : the 
one in leaving to his Excellency’s discre- 
tion the fixing of the date from which Cupt. 
Si liar's dismissal from the service shall 
take place, as the date of such dismissal 
must of course correspond with that on 
which the decision of this court-martial is 
published in Generill Orders. The other 
irregularity consists in the court having, 
in the recommendation in favour of Capt. 
Sillar which it has transmitted, specified 
the particular manner in which liis Ex- 
cellency's lenity should be extended to 
him; for the Commander-in -chief is alone 
vested with the power of determining upon 
the mode which may be most expedient 
for affording relief to an officer who has 
been sentenced to dismissal. 
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The Commander-in-chief also deems it 
proper to remark, that not anticipating that 
Ens, Diifi’*s conduct on the 12tli February 
last was so highly censurable as it appears 
from these proceedings to have been, his 
Excellency, in consequence of a represen- 
tation from the commanding oflicer of his 
regiment, permitted the charge, which had 
on that account been preferred against Ens. 
Duff, to be withdrawn, without being 
submitted to public investigation. This 
circumstance, therefore, saves him the 
disgrace of appearing as a prisoner before 
a general court-martial, but the Comman- 
der-in-cliief cannot express in sullicicntly 
jiJrong terms of reprehension his marked 
disa])probation of the highly scandalous 
and disgraceful conduct of which Ens. 
nulf was guilty on that occasion. His 
youth and inexperience, however, may be 
admitted in some degree as an extenuation 
of it; and as it is the first oflence that be 
lias committed, the Coinmander-iii-cliief is 
willing to hope that the present censure 
will be Kunicient to deter Ens. Huff from 
again deviating from that propriety of 
beliavioiir, which is required to he inva- 
riably observed by every ollicer and gen- 
tleman. 

Capt. llalpli Sillar is to be struck off the 
strength of tlie army from the date on 
wlik'h this order may be published at Ali- 
inediiuggur (which is to be reported to the 
adjutanf-gonend of the army), and di- 
rected to proceed without delay to the pre- 
sidency, wliere, on Ids arrival, the town- 
major will !)e pleased to take the necessary 
steps for providing JMr. Sillar wltli a pas- 
sage to England. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Ac, 

Tcrritwial Dcptirtment. — Hm^nnue, 

April 24. Mr. .T. D. Tnverarity’s ap|K>lntmcnt as 
assistant to junior principal collector of Poona is 
canccllcil. 

Map l.'j. Mr. E. .F. Stracy to he acting; second as- 
sistant to principal collector of Ahmcdiiuffgur. 

Mr. W. Dent to be acting junior second assistant 
to principal collector of Abine<lnuggur. 

bf. Mr. R. Y.-Raactt to be assistant to principal 
collector at Dharwar. 

Mr. E. II. Dallas tol)e assistant to principal col- 
lector at Ahmednuggur. 

Mr.C. O. Prendergast to be assistant to principal 
roliector of Ahmedabad. 

Mr. C. M. Harrison to l)e assistant to principal 
collector in Concan. 

23. Mr. T. Williamson to be revenue .commis- 
sioner. 

Mr. L. Reid to be secretary to government in 
territorial and commercial departments. 

Mr. G. Gibeme to be principal collector in Con- 
can. 

Major H. D. Robertson to be principal collector 
of Poona. 

Mr. R. Mills to be collector of Ahmednuggur 
and acting collector of Poona. 

Mr. J. H. Jackson to be sub-collector of Droach. 

Mr. N. Kirkland to be Ist-asslstant to princiind 
collector of Ahmedabad. 

Mr. R. G. Chambers to be Ist-asslstant to collec- 
tor in Candeish. 
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Mr. C. Prescott to be 2d-a8slstant to principal 
colleirtor of Surat. 

Mr. E. G. Fawcett to l>e 2d-a8sistant to collector 
in C'andcish. 

J Ufiicial D 'partment, 

April 2ii. 'Mr. (I, L. Farrant to l)e attached to 
Adawhit at Surat. 

JuneTu Mr. A. Spooner to bo attachctl to Adaw- 
lut at Tantiali, on his return from deputation. 

Septirate DeiHirtnwnt, 

Afrt^23. Mr. J. H. Pelly, junior, at his own re- 
quest, permitted to place himself under orders of 
principal collector at Ahmedabad. 


MINUTE OF CO II NCI r« 

Gfinernl nvftartmcnt. — Jionihaf/ Casth', Mny 15, 
ia‘l2. — The Right Hon. the IbWernor in Council 
has received a report from the committee appoint- 
ed to examine the junior civil servants in the 
Oriental languages, that the undermentioned gen- 
tlemen were examinetl on tlic 12th of tliis nifinth, 
and were found to have attained a proliciency in 
the Ilindoostanec language, which (]uaIifios them 
for official employment ; the order in which they 
arefilaced being intended to express their respec- 
tive degrees of proficiency. 

Mr. R. V. Ihazctt, who arrived in India on the 
27th Sept IfWl. 

C. M. Harrison, do. do. do. do. do. 

E. II. Dallas, do. do. IfUh June IfWI. 

C. G. Prendergast, do. do. .'ihth May lfJ3I. 

2. His fjoidship in (!oimril hius also received a 
report from llie committee, that Mr. W. W. Hell 
passetl an examination, i>n tlie same date, in the 
Guzeratee language. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Tlomftay Caatle, April 17» 1332.— Capt, D. Seton, 
Ifith N.I., to be town-major of garrison of Bom- 
bay. 

April IK. — Hftrjte Jirigade, Lieut. T. Gaisford, 
interpreter in 1 1 indoostaiiec, to be interpreter also 
in Mahratta language ; date Ifith Feb. lfC)2. 

April 24. — Capt. C. H. JohnsfUi, 2d-a.sstst. mi- 
litary auditor-general, to act as Ist-assistant, 
and Lieut. H- Asten, 10th N. I., to act as 2d-as- 
sistaiit in tliat department during alisencu of 
Lieut. A. F. Johnson, on sick certificate. 

I vr. or (,V. .V.L Lieut. W. Baker to lie adj. 
V. Harvey proceeiled to Europe; date lotli April 
1832. 

fith Lieut. II. C. Morse to be adj., y. 

Maclean prom. ; date 7th April ia'i2. 

Guzernt Vrov. Bat, Lieut. H. J. Parkinson, 
22d N.I.. to be adj., as a temp, arrangement, v. 
Anderson app. line-adjutant at Rajeote ; date 
IKth April 18.32. 

April 20.— .Surg. J. A. Maxwell, m.d., second 
member, to lie first member of Medical Board, v. 
.Surg. H. Eckford peimittcd to retire from 1st 
May 18.32. 

Surg. D. Oaw, third member, to be second 
memlwr of Medical Board. 

Superintending Surg. V. C. Keinball, to be 
third member of Mtxiical Board. 

Sen. Surg. (present in India) J. Orion, to lie a 
superintending surgeon, subject to aiiprobation 
of Court of Directors of foriiiatioii of Fifth Su- 
perintending Surgeoncy. 

April 27.— Lieut. T. B. Hamilton. Isi L.C. to 
bo barrack -master of Bombay and member of 
.Standing Committee of Survey, .and acting aid- 
de-camp to Right. Hon. the Governor. 

Capt. the Hon. F. Cavendish, of H.M. 2drcgt., 
to be aid-dc-camp to Right Hon. the Governor. 

Assist, Surg. .John Scott to be surgeon to Right, 
lion, the Governor. 

April 28. — Supemum. Ens. H. Franklin, 2d 
Gr. N.I., admitted on effective strength, from 
19th April, 18.32, v. Ewall dec. 

N.I. Lieut. P. K. Skinner to be adj., v. 
Poole removed; date 11th April 1832. 
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The following temporary arrangement con- 
firmed :>-Liouts. G, Hutt and G. Yeadell. of ar- 
tillery, former to act ns qu. mast.* and latter as 
Interp. to Golundauzc bat., from date of depar- 
ture of Lieut. Clcather to presidency, on leave. 

May 5 and ii.— The followiag temporary ar- 
rangeincnls confirmed : — I^ieul. H. Jacob, l!Mh. 
to act as interp. to the lotli N.I.. from lath April 
to 1st June lh;il (in supercession of arrangement 
recently announced. — Lieut. F. Cristall, Hth N.I. 
to act as atlj. to that regt., from dale of depar- 
ture of (!apt. M.acl! {ui to Presidency on leave, 
until arrival of Lieut, Morse, app. to that situa- 
tion. — Orev. C\ipt. n. ('ampbeli* II. M. 2bth 
regt., to act as cantomnent-aili. at Hclgaum, from 
date <jf ileparture of Lieut. Macan from station, 
until arrival of Ens. J. Itamsay, app. to that 
situation. — Lieut. C. Binlwood, 3d N.L, to olli- 
ciate as interp. in Ilindooslanee to ll.M. 2(Mh 
regt., from IDih April, during absence of T.icut. 
Hennessy, on duty at. presidency. — Ens. W. J, 
Morris, !llh N.I., toactasadj. to that regt., from 
the 2bth April. 

May 11.— Mr. John Pottinger admitted on this 
estab. as a cadet of artillery. 

May 12. — Colonel .1. Willshire, II.M. 2d. or 
Queen’s Royals, to cfunmaiul station of Dct^, 
until further orders ; th.U station, as a tempo- 
rary measure, being separated from norttierii 
division of army. 

Lieut, ('ol. G. O. Litchfield, 2d L.C., to com- 
mand garrison of Bombay. 

May 14.— Mr. Richard Jeflery, and Mr. H. P. 
n. llockin restore<l to army by order of Hon. the 
(!oiirt (jf Hirectors, former as junior ensign in 
Bombay infantry, and latter .as a cadet. 

Sen. Assist. Surg. J. P. Iliach to Ik> surgeon, 
V. Eckford, retired ; date of rank. 1st May 

Assist. Surg. A. J. Montefiorc to be surgeon of 
residency at Uushire, v. Riach prom. 

May l.'p.— 2(W/4 N.I. Ens. J. R. Keily to be lii- 
terp. in Mahratta Language ; date 1st May 

Surg. D. C. Bell Ui bo garrison stirgcoti at 
Surat, in sue. to Surg. Orton, appointed super- 
Inteiidiiig-surgeon. 

Ow/w o/ )^'.nyiueers. 2d Lieut. W. G. Hebbert 
to be 1st licut. v. Dickinson dec. ; date loth May 
111.12. 

May Ifi and 17. — The following temporary ar- 
rangements confirmed : — Ens. J. Jopp to act as 
qu. iii.'ist. and interp. in llindoostance to lath 
N.L, during absence of Lieut. Laiidou oil <luty. — 
C'apt. (L Crawley, dep. assist, adj. g'U., to take 
charge of assist. (|u. mast general’s department, 
at Anmedabad, on departure of Capt. N. C,'ainp- 
bell from station — Lieut. G. Fisher, 12th N.L, to 
act as adj. to detachment of that regt. stationed 
at Broach, from ath May. 

Licut. Stockly, 7th N.I., to have tciniiorary 
charge of detachment at Nandode, in consequence 
of absence iif Capt. Brown on sick certificate. 

May 2.5.— i:.apt. F. D. Daly, ll.M. 4th L. Dr.ags.. 
to be instructor in cavalry equitation, on a Siil.iry 
of Rs. 2(Ni per mensem, from 1st July 11132, until 
pleasure of Hun. the Court of Directors be known, 
or until different mounted corps tif this presidency 
be provided with riding masters. 

May 20. — The following tciniiorary arrange- 
ments confirmed: — Licut. A. Hart, and Cadet 
11. P. Hogg, former to act as (lu. mast., and lat- 
ter as interp. to 0th N.L, on de]iarture of Ens. 
Mant to Neilghcrrieson sick certificate. 

Mr. Thos. Studdart admitted 011 estab. as a 
cadet of engineers, and prom, to 2d lieut. 

Licut. J. II. G. Crawford, attached to dcp.art- 
ment of executive engineer at Poonah, to take 
charge of road between Khandalla and Poonah. 

Capt. D. Forbes, commanding detachments 
nortli of Baroda, placed, from 3UtIi April ltK12 at 
disposal of Com.-in-cliief for regimental duty, in 
cnnseouence of restoration of districts sequestered 
from His Highness the Guicowar. 

May .'11. — Messrs. James Ryan and B. A. R. 
Nicholson admitted on estab. as assist, surgeons. 

N.I. Lieut. A. Bradford to bequ. mast, and 
interp. in Hindoostanee language; date 5th May 
1832. 

June 4.— The following temnoiary arrangement 
confirmed:— Ens. P. C. N. Amici, 1st Gr. N.L, to 
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act as adj. to that regt. from 1st June, during ab- 
sence of Lieut. Baker on sick cert. 

June 5.— Supcrmim. Licut. R. lIud.son, 2d Gr. 
N.L, admitted on eflbctivc strcngtii, from 21)th 
Jan. 18.12, v. Geddes dec. 

Jwoefl— Mr. Peter Gray admittctl on estab. as 
an assist, surgeon. 

Jtine !). — The following temporary arrangement 
conflrme<l: — Ideut. Col. J. Morse, 2.')d N.L, to 
aHsutne commaiid of troops at Beignum us senior 
officer. 

Inf'intry. Son. Lieut. (7ol. J. Kinnersly to Ixi 
col., v. Grant dec., and Sen. Maj. R. Taylor to Ixs 
Hour, col., V. Kinnersly prom. ; date 2(1 Oct. 1831. 

dth NT. (’apt. J. W. Aitchisoii to be major, 
Lieut. VV. Maran to bccai>t., and Ens. (\ S. Mant 
to 13C lieut., in sue. to Taylor prom. ; date 2d Oct. 
IIWI. 

Juhfi \Ti . — The following division orders con- 
firmed: — Licut. Keiinclt, 21st N.L, to take cliargc 
of commissariat department, .at Deesa, on depar- 
ture of Capt. Payne to presidency (in leave; date 
5lh May. — Assist. .Surg. Cbatterton loiake medic.rl 
charge of civil di'partment at Kaira, from date of 
deiairlure of Assist. Kurg. Mackell 011 sick certifi- 
cate; date 24tli May. 

Mr. Augustus Price admitted on estab. as a cadet 
of infiintry. 

Junii 13.— Ens. W. Duff, Hth N.L, permitted to 
resign service of Hon. Com))any. 

Jane 1.5. — .Vssist. .Surg. John Fraser placed at 
disiM>sal of siiperinteiulent of Indian Navy for 
duty ill that branch of service. 

IH.— Ca|>f. J. Bonamy, H.M. fith to 

lie private secretary to his Exc. Licut. Gen. .Sir 
l.’olin Haikctt during period of Ins Excellency’s 
officiating as .acting president in council. 


Returned to dutt/t from Karopc, — May 11. 
Capt. Thos. Gidly, llth N.L — Surg. Alex. Dun- 
can, medic.al astab.— Assist. Surg. II. Phillipson, 
ditto. — 1.5. Lieut. S. Turnbull, regt. of artillery. 
— 2(». Lieut. Col. F. Roome, 20lh N.I. — Lieut. J. 
E. P.ar>.ons, llih N.I. — Lieut. F. Duraik, 24tli 
N.I. — Ens. R. Jeli’ery, of infantry. — C.adot H. P. 
IL Hockin, of infantry. — 31. Assist. Surg. John 
Mearns.— June H. Capt. G. J. Wilson, 23d N.L— 
II. Assist. Surg. Bowstcad. 


FUiiLouoirs. 

To I5(0(V4C.— April 27. Ens. I I. Piic'C, IHth N.L, 
for health. — May 10. Ens. W. B. (L Blenkins, OLh 
N.L, fur health. — 21. Lieut. T. G. Fraser, Europ. 
regt., for health. — (’apt. 11. Liddell, llth N.I. — 
23. 2d-Licut. R. \V. C'hichestcr, regt. of artil., 
for one Ye.ir, on private affairs. — 21). Lieut. C. J. 
Conyngnam, 1st L.C., for health. — .June 1. Lieut. 
A. P. Le Messiirier, 23d N.I. — Licut. R. Taylor, 
2d Madras N.I., for health. — 1. Lieut. II. W. 
llrett, arLilU?ry, for health. — 12. Capt. E. W. 
Jones, 3il N.L, cniiiiiianding Giizf^rat prov. bat., 
for health. — 14. Ens. 'I'. I'ostans, 12th N.L, for 
one year, on private alTalrs. — IB. Ens. T. Christie, 
17th N.L, fur health. 

■ To Sbn/a.— June 12. Licut. II. W. Trevelyan, 
regt. of artil., for six months, on private affairs. 

To Sea . — May 14. Licut. C. Giberne, Kith N.L, 
for six months, for health. 

To St. Il-dena — June 1.3. Licut. G. Deck, engi- 
neers, for health (eventually to Europe). 

To Singapore.— June 4. Capt. II. Dawson, Ist 
L.C., for six months, for health. 


M \ RINE DEP A RTM ENT. 

April 24. — Commander Wyndiiam to relieve 
Commodore Collinson from Persian Gulf com- 
mand. 

Capt. Grant to succeed Commander Wyndham 
as boat-inusler, general agent for transports, and 
captain of Mazagon Dock-yard. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

May 9. Sir Francis Burton, Reid, from Llver- 
pooL— 12. U.C.S. Duchsss of Athol, Daniel, from 
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London ; and La IMigant (Fr.), Darvey. from Bor- 
deaux. — 13. H.C.S. Orwelt, Dalryinple, from Lon- 
don. — 14. Mountgtuart Kiphinatone, Ritchie, from 
Liverpool. — 15. Caledonia, Stroyan, from Liver- 
pool and Cape. — Id. Jean- Henri (Fr.), Baudouin, 
from Bordeaux.— 19. Clmwland, Ilaveloek, from 
London.— 21. Menmtid, Evans, from London and 
Cape.— 39. Huron, Hardy, from Liverpool.— 
June 2. H.('.i9. Tfionuts Cuutts, Chrystie, from 
I.ondon.— 4>. H.C.S. Gcorffe the Fourth, Barrow, 
from London; Gips.“j/, Highat, from Liverpool; 
and II. C. sloop of viai Clive, Harris, from China 
and ('oloinbo. — 7* General Hewitt, Bankier, from 
I.ondon ; Stakeabu, Johnston, from f.oiulon and 
Mauritius: and H.(\ schooner llnyal Tiger, Ig- 

g lcsdeu, from Red Sea and Mocha. — 11. Flora, 
liair, from Liverpool; and Hero, Thompson, 
from London and Cape.— 13. Sir Howard l>mglaa, 
McAiilay, from Liverpool.— 14. JMdy Feveraftam, 
Ellerby, from London and Cape.— l.j. Hannah, 
Jackson, from Loudon.— 17* H.C. pilot brig Pa- 
Hnurus, Moresby, from Judda and Red Sea.— 
19. H.CLS. Abererombie Robinaon, Itmes, from 
London.— 20. Argyle, Stavers, from Madras. 

Departures. 

'May 10. brig of war Ruphratea, Denton, 
for Rwl Sea. — 12. Anoca, Boadlc, for I^ondon. — 15. 
H.C. sloop of war Ternatc, Wyndham, for Bas- 
aadorc — ^20. Welctmie, Buchanan, for Greenock. — 
22. Egyptian, I ilburn, for London. — 24. Ija De- 
iigent (Fr.), Darvey, for Pondicherry; and Madras. 
— 2G. Jean Henri (Fr.), Bau<louin, for Pondicherry ; 
and Emmie, Maurc, for Mauritius. — 31. Sir Fran- 
cia DurUtn, Reid, for Liverpool. — June 5. Furtime, 
Crawford, for Greenock — 10. Slntesmau, Quillcr. 
for Liverpool ; Mountatuart Elphinatone, Ritchie, 
for ditto; and Caledonia, Stroyan, for dlito. — 
15. Quill (Am.), Shillaber, for Salem. — IfL H.C, 
sloop of war Aniherat, Brucks, for Persian Gulf. 
— 28. Cumbrian, Blyth, for London. 

Freight to London (June 28)— i;5. lOe. per ton— 
to China, 2111 s. per candy. 


21. At Boml)ay, the lady of Capt. MacGilli\ ray, 
of the engineers, of a daughter. 

21. At Bombay, Mrs. J. 11. Bennett, of a son. 

2i). At DhoolLi, the lady of H. Rodney Elliot, 
Esq., civil surgeon, of a son. 

June 2. At Kolaporc, the lady of Major E. M, 
Wot>d, 14th N. I., of a daughter. 


MARIUAUES. 

May 21. At Poonah, Robert F. Riddle, Esq., to 
Sarah, third daughter of Richard Francis, Esq., 
Gordon Place, Brunswick Square, London. 

June 5. At Bombay, Charles II. Harrison, Esq., 
of the Hon. Coiuiiany'.4 civil service, to Frances 
Elizabeth, only daughter of R. T. Barra, iisq., 
surgeon in the Bombay army. 


DEATHS, 

April 10, AtUkulkoto, Ens. E. R. El wall, of 
the 2d Grenadier Regt. 

Mny^, Killed inaction, Ens. Win. Robertson, 
of the 15th r^t. N.I., while gulLuitly leading on 
his men against a botly of Kattics and Scinmans 
under a Kattie chief named Chainpraja, in posi- 
tion on the Gheer Hills. 

9. At Poona, Lieut. George Harris Dickinson, of 
the engineer corps, in the 20th year of ins age. 

13. At Ahmednuggur. of cholera, the Rev.Wm. 
Hervey, of the American mission, aged :i3. 

June 2. At ('olabah, of cholera morbus, Mrs. 
Louisa Meyer, aged Xl 

12. At DaptMiIdc, Lieut. Horatio Forbes, of the 
13th regt. N.I. 

’Lately. Drowned at sea, Lieut. W. Geddes, of 
the 2d Grenadier Regt. 

— At Bombay, aged 21), John Steven, Esq., of 
the civil service, at Dhceli.'i, youngest son of tlie 
late Rev. Dr. Steven, minister of Kilwiuniiii;. 
Scotland. 




BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

March 30. At Bomlray, the lady of the Rev. 
James Clow, senior minister of the Scotch church, 
of a son. 

31. In the Fort, the lady of C. D. GiIdcr,'E8q., 
of a son. 

April 4. At Belgauni, the lady of Capt. H. O. 
Meriton, paymaster southern division of tlic army, 
of a daughter. 

11. At Glrgaum, Mrs. J. A. Higgs, of a son. 

18. At Deesa, the lady of Willougliby Tre- 
velyan, Esq., 2d reot. L-C., of nsoii. 

23. At Colalxih, Mrs. Chas. Wakeford, of a son. 
Afffy 10. At Dcigaiim, tfie lady of John G. Moyle, 
superintending surgeon, of a daugiUer. 

11. At Bcmibay, the lady of Martin West, Esc;., 
of a daughter. 

15. At Malliganm, the Indy of Lieut, and Adj. 
J. A. Eckford, 19th N.I., of a son. 

19. At the Ncilgherry Hills, the lady of (.'apt. 
Robson, 1st Bombay Europ. regt., of a daughter. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

March 25. Lieut. Col. Macallster, Ceylon rifle 
r^t., to t>e commandant of Jaffna, from 1st April. 

April 15, Lieut. Jefferson, Ceylon rifle regt., to 
be commandant of Fort Macdonald, from 1st May. 

MONOPOLY OF CINNAMON. 

The Lords of the Treasury have given oillcial 
notice that the Government monopoly of cinna- 
mon in the Islaml of Ceylon will be abolished on 
the 10th of July 


^Halacca. 

DEATHS. 

March 30. Killed in action with the Malays, 
Lieut. E. V. Harding, of the 29th regt. Madras 

N. I. 

May X Killed in action near Mambamgoin, Ens. 

O. W. Walker, doing duty with the 5th regt. 
Madras N.I. 


I9o0t0rrtpt to ^etattr ^ntrUt0enrr. 


Bombay papers to the 24th June arrived 
too late to be extracted this month. Tlic 
Sombay Courier of the 10th ctjntains an 
account of an extensive riot amongst the 
Parsces and some other castes, respecting 
a government order for destroying the Pa- 
riah dogs, which had created much dissa- 
tisfaction amongst the natives generally 
and the classes referred to in particular, 
who regard the dogs with a sort of reli- 
gious partiality. On the massacre com- 
mencing, the constables were unexpected- 
ly attacked, and two severely wounded, 
JldaLjour. N, S. VoL. 9.No..')5. 


Next day, the shops were closed, and par- 
ties of 200 or 300 paraded the island. 
The bazar was deserted, and supplies for 
the shipping were detained. On the ap. 
pearaiice of five companies of tlie Queen’s 
Royals, however, tlie mob (led with great 
unanimity. Private letters state that tran- 
quillity was restored, and impute the riot 
to the secret instigation of some of the 
leading men amongst the natives. ^ 

The cholera morbus is committing great 
ravages in the island and in parts of the 
Deccan. ^ 

(U) 
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INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals, 

SKPTKMnKii 27 . IVrlt'omc, Hurhnnan, from 
Bombay 2<ith May ; in tho Clvrtc.— 2H. Lioingston, 
Crowley, from Bengal 2d May; at Liverpool.— 
28. Maria Uurford, from Mauritius 15th 

July; at Bristol.— 28. H.M..S. Cornet, (l^te San- 
dllands), from Madras .Md June: and H.M.S. 
iteur, Sinclair, from Mauritius 24th June, and 
Cape 25th July ; both at Plymouth. — 30. Sir 
Vrancitf Uarton, Reid, from Bombay .31st May ; 
at Livcr)K)u]. — OcTORKR 1. Orontes, Baker, from 
Madras ICth May. and Mauritius 29lh June: and 
Mesivan, t’aiew, from Cane 12th July; both at 
Deal.— 2. tVarrior-, Stone, irom Bengal l.Mh April, 
.'ind M.adras 23d May, off Margate.— 2. Magnet, 
Watkins, from Cape 6th July ; at Liverpool. — 3. 
Arncrj, Buadle, from Bombay 1 2th May; and 
Salf4n, Crickmay, from Mauritius 1.3th .lune, and 
Cape 23d July ; both at Gravesend. — 4. Doncaster, 
Surflen, from Mauritius 18th May; Caledonia, 
M’Gregor, from Cape 9th July; and Saguenay, 
Brown, from ditto 2i)th July ; all at Gravesend. 
—4. Counteas Dunmora, Roliertsoii, from Mau- 
ritius 3Ist May ; at Gravesend.’ — 5. Ruasorah 
Merchant, MoncrlelT, from Batavia 23d April; 
at Portsmouth. — 6. Egyptian, Lilbum, from 
Bombay 22d May, and Mauritius 23d June; 
oflT Marg.'ite. — 6. Fortune, Crawfurd, from Bom- 
liay 5th June; in the Clyde. — ii. Platina, Wil- 
son, from New South 'Wales 18th May ; at 
Liverpool. — 7. Cnledodia, Stroyan, from Bom- 
bay lOth June; Mountstuart Elj^irrston^, Ritchie, 
from Bombay lOth June; and Monarch, Miller, 
from Mauritius 2.3d June: all at Liverpool. — 7. 
Fanny, Drummond, from Mauritius and (>'ape; 
at Gravesend. — 8. Cumbrian, Blyth, from Bombay 
2nth June; at Deal.— 12. H.M.S. Southampton, 
Laws (with Roar Admiral Sir K. W. Owen), 
from Trincnmallee 28th May, Madras 11th June, 
Mauritius 14th July, and Cape 13th August; at 
Portsmouth. — Envoy, King, from Padang 14ih 
June; at Cowes.— 12. Crown, Cowman, from 
Bengal 2<)th June ; at Liverpool. — 1.3. Pero, Rut- 
ter, from Cape 2Rth July ; at Deal.— 13. Samuel 
Brown, Ilarrling, from Bengal fit h June; Statee- 
num, Cjuiller, from Bombay 10th June: and Cape 
Breton, Johnson, from (^ape 2<itli July ; all at 
Liverpool. — 14. Irt, Mrxidlcss, from Bengal 2d 
June, at Liverpool. — 15. Yare, Fawcett, from 
Van Diemen's I.and 9th June : at Giavesend. — 
15. Asia, Ager, from Singapore 29th May ; off 
lire Wight. — Id. Princess Augusta, H.awkins, 
from V.m Diemen’s Land 1st June; at Gravesend. 
— 17- Cumbrian, W'alker, from the Mauritius 9lh 
June, and Cape 12th Aug.; and Mary, Turcan, 
from New South Wales 11th May ; both at Deal. — 
20. Britannia ,Vexr]s, from Mauritius; off Portland. 
— 2tK Ann, Sly, from Mauritius 8th JuW ; off the 
Start.— 22. Sh- rbume. Burton, from Bengal ; at 
Deal. — 23. Thomas Peile, Elliot, from Ceylon, 
2:>th FiLiy ; at Gravesend. — 24. J)e Kok, Fleming, 
from Batavia 4th July t at Cowes. 

Departures. 

SKi’TKMnRR 25. Mary, Marchant, for Mauri- 
tius I from Leith.— 28. Meditcrranmn Packet, 
l*ugh, for Capo and New South Wales ; from 
Liverpool.— 27> Medwa,, Smith, for Bomliay; 
and Egcrin, Whiteside, for Cape; both from Li- 
verpool. — 2fJ. Henry Porcher, Baxter, for V. D. 
Land and N. S. Wales, from Deal. — 29. Symmetry, 
.Stevens, for Ceylon ; from Di-al 1 14th Oct. Fal- 
mouth). — OcTOHRR 2.Morven, Mitchell, for Cape ; 
from Bristol. — ;i. General Carcaigne, Fisher, for 
Mauritius ; from Liverpool.— 3. Jiefortn, Dunkin, 
for Singapore, Manilla, and ('hina ; from Ham- 
IniTffh.— 8. RosUn Castle, Richards, for New South 
Wales ; from Cove of Cork.— 9. Parsee, Miller, 
for Bombay: and Osprty, Salmon, for ditto; 
both from Greenock.— 10. Boston, Bancroft, for 
China; and Henry Wellesley, Johnstone, for 
Bombay; both from Deal. — 14. IsJdw^ard, •Ilavi- 
slde, for Penang and Singapore ; Prince Rcgerrt, 
Aitken, for New South W.iles ; and Ro^l ^ve~ 
reign, Thom]i8on, for Cape and Mauritius ; all 
from Dead. — 15. Briatt Boru, McCleverty, for 
Mainlla: from Liverpool.— Id.' ilndremnc/ie. An- 
drews, for Madras and Bengal; Geargiana, 
Thompson, for Van Diemen's Land (with con- 


victs); and Royal George, Embleton, for Mau- 
ritius, all from PortsnuHith. — ld./fCT‘AM'c//,lla8well, 
forCaiic ; from Deal — 16. Janet, Roilger, for Ma- 
nilla ; from (Jrceiiock.— 19. Exnwuth, Warren, 
for Cape, Madras, and Bengal ; Horatio, Ilarfleld, 
for Madras ; Robert, Blyth, for Mauritius ; and 
PMen, Dixon, for V. D. Land and N. S. Wales ; 
all- from Deal. — 19. Columbia, Pattison, for 
Bombay ; and Janet Isat, Poe, for Batavia and 
Singapore ; both from Liverpool. — 21. Robert 
Sioirfteld, Chough, for Bombay ; Mary, Nasmyth, 
for Bombay; Linnteus, Smith, for Bombay; 
and Livingston, Cowley, for Mauritius; all from 
Liverpool. — 23. Chili, Nixon, for V. D. Land ; 
from Deal. — ^2.3. iMgttan, Cleland, for Sing.anore 
and Manilla; from riTeenork.— 24. Susan, Gillies, 
for Bengal; from Portsmouth. — ^24. Sir Francis 
Burton, Reid, for Bombay ; from Liverpool.— 25. 
Whinscales, Fisher, for Bengal ; from Liverpool. 
—27. OiroUne, Parker, for New South Wales; 
from Deal.— 28. Triumph, Green, for Bombay » 
and Jttliana, Tarbutt, for Madras and Bengal; 
both from Deal. 


PASSEKGEIIS FROM INDIA. 

Per Livingston, from Bengal : Major Hutchins 
and child ; Lieut. McDonald and child. 

Per Warrior, from Bengal : Misses Margciret 
Ruy, Isabella Kuy, and Mary Roy; Lieut. J. 
Woods; Mr. James I-Iayes.— From Mailras ; Capt. 
and Mrs. Ruxton and child; Lieut. Fair; Lieut. 
Moor»; ,Mr. Sllvcrwood. 

Per Orontes, fmm Madras: Mrs. Wethcrall and 
two children : Mrs. Shepherd and child ; Mrs. Ba- 
ker; J. ToweIl,'Esq.. Madras estab ; Hatley Frrre, 
F.sq., civil serviix ; Lieut. Col. Carfrac, 2l»th N.L, 
Major Mair, H.M. (i2d regt. ; Capt. Wetherall, 
II. M. 1.3th Light Drags.; Capt. Brown, H.M. 
41st regt. and two children: Capt. Scott, 1st 
N.I.; Capt. Woodward, 9th N.I.t Lieut. K.Isey, 
4.‘ki N.L; Lieut. Hornsby, 12th N.L, Lieut. 
Shepherd, 24lh N.I. ; Lieut, Tench, H.M. 45th 
regt. ; Lieut. Cowle, 18th N.I. 

Per Egyptian, from Bombay : Mrs. .Icaffreson; 
Lieut. Fraser; Mr. Price. (Kns. W. B. G. 
Blenkins was left at St. Helena.) 

Per Ctfmhriftn, from Bomliay : Capt. F. W. 
Junes ; Capt. H. Liddell; Lieut. C. J. Conyng- 
ham; Lieut. H.» W. Brett; Lieut. R. Taylor: 
Lieut. R. W. Chichester; Ens. T. Christie. 

Per Mountstuart RIphinstone, from Bombay ; 
Lord Georgo Thynne; Lif?ut. Morehcad, Madras 
establishment. 

Per H.M.S. Southampton, from Ceylim, dec. : 
Capt. T. H. Hemman, H.M. 78lh Highlanders ; 
Capt. Butterfield, late of the Brisk t Mr. Stub- 
bingtnn, late of the Curacoa. 

Per Peru, from Mauritius and Cape: Mrs. 
Stone, from the Mauritius; Mr. Brlnck,from the 
Cape; Mr. Bcnj, Solomon, from St. Helena. 

Per Princess Augusta, from Van Diemen’s 
Land: Mrs. Mary Odeland ; Dr. Woodward; 
Mr. B. Goodman: Mr. G. Gardner. 

Per Asia, from Singapore : Thos. Thornton, Esq. 
Per Nancy, from Bengal (at Bordeaux) : Major 
Mnclean, H.M. 3d Buffs; Capt. Grimes, pay- 
master H.M. 13th Light Inf.; Lieut. Ilorc, 18th 
Bengal, N I. ; Mr. Pattullo; Mr. J. G. Gordon; 
Mr. J. C. Stewart. — From the Mauritius : Mr. 
Balmanno ; Mr. Jtmes. — ^The following were left 
at the Mauritius : Mr. Toone, civil service ; 
CoL Iloope, Bengal Inf. ; Lieut. Stewart, Bengal 
M.S.) 

Per Cambrian, from Mauritius: Mr. Stone. 

Per Sherburne, from Bengal: Mrs. White and 
child; Dr. Forrest, -iCth I^I. - ^ 

Expected. 

Per Lady McNaghten, from Madras; Lady 
Sinclair; Mrs. l.edge; Mrs. Balfour; Miss Smith; 
MaJ. Gen. Sir John Sinclair, Ba^t. ; Judge Grant; 
Capt. Sinclair; Capt. McDonal. 

Per Spartan, from Bengal: Miss G. Perritt ; 
Capt. Doughton, H.M. 16th Lancers: Lieut. 
Morris, H.C. service ; Mr. Wm. J. Webb. 

Per Klphinstona, from Madras: Mrs. Mlmar- 
dler, and two children; Mrs. Hamilton; Mrs. 
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Hixipcr and four children ; Major Kyd ; Major 
O’Meara; Cap t. Campbell ; Capt. R(x>ke : Cant. 
Mimardicr; Lieut. Jones; Cornet Wood ; Mr. 
Nott. 


rASSRNGEKS TO 1NI>1A. 

Per Hwatio, for Madras: Miss Pilkington ; 
Miss Rose: two Misses Norfor ; Lieut. iUd. S. 
Marten; Or. Price; Rev. Mr. Carter; Lieut. 
T. H. Hull; Mr. Gabb; Mr. isley ; Mr. Morris 
and party. 

tW Rtmouth, for Madras and Bengal : II. .1. 
Chinpindalc, Esq.; Mrs. Chi]ipindale ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Coultman ; Mrs. Ellis; Dr. N. Wallich; 
Capt. R. Margrave; Mr. C. J. Richards; Mr. 
Geo. Thompson ; Mr. Stadler ; Mr. .Smutts. 

P«r Sf/mnuitrtf, for Ceylon t Mrs. Fugion ; Miss 
Walker ; Lieut. Skinner. 

Per Sfimn, for Bengal i Mrs. Crommelin ; Miss 
C. S. Crommelin ; Capt. J. A. Crommelin ; 
C!itpt. (f. R. (Crommelin; Capt. E. Morshe<ul ; 
Kns. Wm. Lamb, &c. 

Per Triumph, for Bombay : Miss Hough ; Miss 
Moriarty; Miss Grec^n; Ca;)!. Hawkins, Indum 
Navv; Mr. Cleveland; Mr. Crawford, cadet; 
Mr. 'Mcl)on.ald, ditto. 

PiffT Duke of Rorburfrhe, for Bombay: Mr. John 
Forbes; Mr. Willoughby. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

milTHS. 

Sept 14. At Addlcstone, near Chertscy, .Surrey, 
the lady of Charles Lucas, E.sq., of the Bombay 
artillery, of a son. 

26. At Bath, the lady of Major James Franklin, 
of the Bengal tvivulry, of a daughter. 

2fl. I'ho lady of R. M. C. ILamilton, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

Oct. 4. At the Crescent, Clapham Common, the 
lady of C^harles Thorold, Esq., Bengal military es- 
tablishment, of a daughter. 

20. At Edinburgh, the lady of Col. Stewart, 
East-Indla Company’s service, of twins. 

24. At Clapham, the lady of Andrew Grotc, Esq., 
of the Bengal civil service, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 7. At .St. Olave’s Cliurch, Chester, Win. 
Thos. Hooper, Esq., of the Easi-lndia House, to 
Maria Wood, youngest daughter of H. W. Wil- 
loughby, Esq., of Chester. 

17 . At Campbeltown, Argyleshire, J. Camplx>II, 
Esq., of the Hon. E. I. Company’s service, to 
Elisa, daughter of the late Major K. Elder, of 
Bulloch. 

26. At Heath Cottage, near Inverness, I.leut. 
Col. R. Robertson, of the Bombay army, to 
Harriet, second daughter of Robert Pierson, 
Esq., formerly of Riga. 

Oct, 1. The Rev. Thomas Jarrett, M.A., rec- 
tor of Trunch, Norfolk, Fellow of Catherine 
Hall, Cambridge, and Professor of Arabic in that 
University, to Margaret Sarah, only daughter of 
Mr. John Daw, of Saltash. 

4. At. St. Giles’s, Camberwell, G. A. Heiklots, 
Esq., M.D., Surgeon In the Hon. East- India CJom- 
pany’s service, Madras establishment, to Mary 
Ann, eldest daughter of Mrs. Williams, oi Grove- 
lane, Camberwell. 

9. At l.lanbebllg, Caernarvonshire, Capt. Vin- 
cent Mathias, 14th Madras N.I., to Elizabeth, 
only surviving daughter of the late, R. Poole, 
Esq., Bognor, Sussex. 

10. At Christ Church, Mary-le-bone, James 
Danncrman, Esq., of the Hon. E<i8t-India Com- 
pany’s service in China, to Ellen, second daugh- 
ter of WUliam Atkinson, Esq., of Upper Baker 
street. 

22. In Cork, James C. Beamish, Esq., to 
Louisa Erskine, youngest daughter of the late 
Lieut. Col. Macdonald, formerly adjutantpgeneral 
of H.M. forces in India. 

23. At Cheltenham, Wm. Jamieson Higgens, 
Esq., of llamblcdon, to Laura, daughter of the 
late William Kennedy, Esq., of Bombay. 

Lately, At Trinity Church, Mary-le-bone, Peter 


Styan, Esq., of Baker Street, Portinan SqiMrc. 
to Mrs. Owen Wynne, widow of the Kite Richard 
Owen Wynne, E«q., of the Bengal Civil Service. 

nRATiis. 

Jttne 12. On the passage home from tho Kast- 
Indies, of apoplexy, Capt. Sandilands, coinnian- 
derof H.M.S. Comet. 

22- On board the Warrior, on the passage from 
India, aged 2f), Lieut. .1. II. Seddon, of the ;>2d 
regt. Madras N.I., and youngest son of the late 
Win. Seddon, Esq., of Acres Barn, near Man- 
chester. 

July 4. Drowned, on the passage from Bengal. 
Capt. George White, owner of the ship Sfier- 
hurne. 

Aue. 11. At the Cove of Cork. Henrietta, wife 
M. P. (!ashel. Esq., of Lisson H.all, county Tip- 
lierary, and widow of the late Frt'derick Rcnnelt, 
Esq., captain in the Bengal Cavalry. Also, Aug. 
24, from the accidental discharge of his gun, aged 
IH, FretlericK, her eldest son, and nepl\ew to tlie 
Member for Wilts. 

Sept. 11. At Dublin, Major William Fleming, 
of the Hon. East-lndLi Coonpniiy’s Bengal Ar- 
tillery. 

25. At Edinburgh, Capt. William Foggo, of the 
lion. E. 1. Company’s Bengal service. 

26. At Reid’s-Hotel, St. Martin’s-lanc, Richard 
Willis C.'oward, Esq., aged 62, late of the Bom- 
bay establishment. 

28. At Stowford Rectory, comity of Devon, 
William Webbi^r, Es<i., agcil 76. He was for- 
merly one of the Secretaries of tlie (iovennneiU 
of Bengal, iiiuler Wrirreu Habtings, Esc|., and 
I.oTd I'ornwalHs, govcrnors-general i)f India, 
whiwe testimonials reUect the highes' honour on 
his character. 

Ocr. 4. At his residence, llanover-terrace, Ib'- 
gciit’s Park, Maj. (Jen. Sir Alexander Hryce, 
K.r.B., inspector general of fortifleations anti 
colonel commandant of the Royal Engineerrs. 
Sir AUxinder served ns commanding engineer in 
the army under Abercrombie in Egypt, and di- 
rected the siege of Aboukir. 

14, At Baliycastle, (’ajit. Philip McKenver, of 
the Hon. FJast-Iiidiu Company's service. 

17 . Mrs. Dunkin, widow of the late Lieut. (^>1. 
Dunkin, of the -14111 regt,, and second daughter 
of Benjamin General O’llalluran, of the Hon. 
East'Iiulia Company’s service. 

18. At Wells, Elizabeth Tucker Dobbyn, relJct 
of Wm. Augustus Dobbyn, Es([., chief in coun- 
cil of Masuiipatam, in India. 

2.3. At' Thurlow Mou.se, Clapham, .Surrey, 
Maria, wife of H. Seymour Montagu, Esq. 

2;». Lieut- Thomas Keighly, of tho Madras 
engineers, in tlie eighteenth year of his age. 

26. At the residence of his son-in-law, Charles 
Phelips, Es<p, Briggens Park, James Taylor, Esq., 
of W iinpole Street, London, formerly ofCalcutta, 
aged (>8. 

Jjtttely. On his passage from the Mauritius, 
Lieut. Henry Lang, R.N., second .son of the late 
Robert Lang, Esq , of Moor- park. 

— At Paris, after a short illness, M. de Chdzy, 
the icarned Orientalist, inenilicr of the Institute, 

P rofessor of .Sanscrit at tfie Royal College of 
ranee and of Persian .at tiie .School of Oriental 
Living Languages, and member of council of the 
Asiatic Society of Paris. M. de Ch^zy was a pupil 
of the Polytecnnic School. Having acquireu tne 
Arabic and Persian, he was appointed Interpreter 
to the army of the East, under Buonaparte, hut 
sickness detained him in France. Being attached 
to the Royal Library, he apjdled himself to the 
Sanscrit^anguage, of which, with the little help 
then obtainable, he maile himself master ; and on 
the establishment of a Sanscrit chair In the Royal 
College, he was chosen to fill it. He received the 
decoration of the Legion of Honour, and in 1816 
was elected a member of the Institute. On the 
death of M. Lancia, he sought the post of Keeper 
of the Orienul MSS. in the Royal Library, which 
was, however, given to the late M. R^usat. 
This disappointment preyed upon his spirits. 

— On the passage from the Muuiitius, Capt. 
Crawshaw, of the snip Cumbrian, He w.as unfor- 
tunatcly washed overboard in a gale of wind and 
drowned. 
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PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [Nov. 


N.D. The letters P,C, denote prime cost, or manufficturera* price* j adcanco (per cent.} on the tame i 
D. discount (per cent.) on the fMiine.—^The bazttr maund is equal to 02 tt>. 2 oz. 2dra,t and \iJ*} bazar 
■ maunds eqtial to Wi) fnetorp nutunds. Good* sold bp Sa. Rupees if. mrf.v. produce R to 8 per cent, more 
than when, told bp Ct.Rupecs V. mil*. — The Madras C'andy is Cfiual to 50Dlb. The Surat Candy it equal 
to y-Mii lb. The Pecul it equal to 133i lb. The C!orge it 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, June 7, 18S2. 


ns.A. Rs. A. 

Anchors Sa.Rs. cwt. 15 0 (dX 20 0 

Mottles UMl 1<) 0 — 11 0 

Coals B. iiul. U 9 

Copper Sheathing. 10-40 ..F.md. 37 8 — 38 0 

— — Hrasiers’, 40-120 <Io. 40 0 •— 42 0 

'I'liick sheets do. 

— — Old Gross do. 35 0 

Bolt do. 34 H — ,'14 9 

Tile do. .34 0 — 34 « 

- Nalls, assort do. 30 H — 30 10 

Peru Slab Ct.Ra. do. 38 8 — .39 0 

Russia S.i.Rs. do. — — 

Copperas do. 14 — 18 

Cottons, chintz 

— — Muslins, assort — — 

Yarn 18 to 1.30 mor. 0 4 •— O 8’ 

do., 130 to 182 do. 0 7 — 08 

Cutlery...^ 20 0 — 30 D. 

Glass and Earthenware 1*. C. — 

Hardware 20 to .‘lOD.AP.C. 

Hosiery P. C. — 


R8.A. 

Iron, Swetllsh, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 4 4 @ 

flat do. 4 4 — 

English, sq do. 2 8 — 

flat do. 2 9 

Bolt do. 2 8 — 

Sheet do. 4 0 — 

— Nails cwt. 8 0 — 

Hoops F.md. 2 15 — 

Kentledge cwt. 10 — 

Lead. Pig F. iiid. 5 0 — 

Sheet do. 5 7 — 

Millinery 15 D. 

Shot, patent bag 

Spelter Ct.Rs. F. met. 53 — 

Stationery 20 1). 

Steel, English Ct.Us. F. md. 7 8 — 

Swetlisli do. 8 12 — 

Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 15 13 — 

Woollens, Broad cloth, tine • -yd. .3 0 — 

coarse 1 4 — 

Flannel fine 1 0 — 


7 19 
9 0 
18 0 
.3 8 
1 lU 
1 8 


MADRAS, June 6, 1832. 


Rs. 

Bottles 100 10 

Ctjppcr, .Sheathing c.*indy 280 — 

Cakes do. 285 — 

Old do. none 

Nails, assort do. 210 — 

Cottons, Chintz 20A. — 

— Muslins and Ginghams WA. — 

— — Longcloth — 

Cutlery, nuc P.C. 

Glass and Earthenware lOA. — 

Har*lware l.^iD. — 

Hosiery L^A. — 

Iron, .Swedish, sq candy 40 — 

— English sq do. 22 

•— Flat and bolt do. 22 


Rs. '1 

12 j Irdn Hoops candy 

300 Nails do. 

270 ; Lead, Pig do. 

; Sheet do. 

220 = Millinery 

25 A. Shot, patent 

20 A. Spelter candy 

— Stationery 

10 D. Steel, Knglisli Cimdy 

25 A. Sweetish do. 

20 n. Tin Plates box 

20 A. WiMdlens, Broadcloth, fine 

45 coarse 

— Flannel 


1 

1 


Rs. 

20 

40 


"4ir 

50 

— 

80 

. 10 


15 A. 

, 10 

— 

15 A. 

F 29 


31 

. P.C. 


5D. 

r 80 

— 

tt7 

105 

— 

130 

I 21 


22 

. P. C. 


10 D. 

. P. c. 

— 

10 D. 

. 20 A. 


— 


BOMBAY, Juno 2, 18.32. 


Rs. Rs. 

Anchors cwt. 12 @ 14 

Bottles, pint doz. 1 

Coals bush. ^ 

Copper, Sheiithiiig, 18-32 . . . .cwt. 57 — 58 

Thick sheets do. (il 

Slab do. .53 

Nails .do. .50 — - 

Cottons, Chintz ^ 

Longclotha I rnmark^ 

Muslins sec remarks. 

Gther goods J 

Yarn, No. 40 to 80 lb i 

Cutlery, table. 5 — 20A. 

Glass and Earthenware lUA. 

Hardware. 10 A. 

Hosiery — Jhose only .30 A. 


I Rs. 

Iron, Swedish, bar. St. candy 47 

English, do... do. 30 — 

; Hoops cwt. 5 — 

Nails do. 13 — 

! Plates do. 8 — 

r Rod for bolts St. candy 31 — 

i; do. for nails do. 38 — 

I Lead, Pig. cwt. 8J — 

i' Sheet do. 10 — 

j Millinery 20 A. — 

Shot, patent cwt. 14 — 

■ Spelter do. 7 — 


Rs. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 


ijStationery no demand 


— iSteei, Swedish tub II — 0 

jiTin Plates box 174 — 0 

MWoolIens, Broad cloth, fine .••• 8 A. — 

i coarse 2 A. — 0 

Flannel, fine P.C.— 0 


CANTON, April 2, 1832. 


Drs. Drs. 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece 4& @ 6 


! Drs. Drs. 

Smalts^ pccul 20 ^ 60 

l.(K> 


Longcloths, 40 yds do. 34 — 41 Steel, Swedish, in kits cwt. 5 

Muslins, 20 yds do. 2 — 211} Woollens, Broadcloth •• yd. 1.56 

Cambrics, 12 yds do. 11 — IP; Camlets pee. 19 

Bandannoes do. 2 — 21, — Do. Dutch do. 28 

Long Ells Dutch do. 7 


Yam, Nos. 16 to 50 pecul 32 

Iron, Bar .....do. 24 — 241 

Rod do. 3 l| 

Lend .do. 4.50 — 4.60, 


Tin, Straits pecul 164 * 

iTin Plates box 51 . 


• 38 
71 



1832.] 
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Prices of European Goads in the East, 
SINGAPORE, May 1832. 


Anchors pmil 12 ^14 Cotton II kfs. imlt. Uattick, dble.. .corge 7@ li» 

Uottics IhO — 4 , do. do Pullicat do. fiO — «.) 

Copper Nails and Sheathing pccul .'Ki — Twist, hi to UP pca]I4P ~ 7."» 

Cottona.MadapolIams, 2.'iyd. by.32in. pcs. — 3^ ! Hardware, assort N.I). — 


Lons, Madapoliams, ^ayo. i 

■ linit. Irish 25.... 

■ Longcloths 12 ... 

. .'til to 4t> . . . 


Prints, 7-B* itiufele colours . . . 

l )-8 


do. 2^ — 2 {Iron, Swedish pecul 5) — d 

do. — — — ; English do. 3 — 3*1 

7 do. Vt-- 1 ’ Nails do. u — 7 


— .3i)to40.... .%-;i7 do. kk — 7 Nails do. (i — 7 

do... do .3H-40do. «4 — ir.| ; Lead, Pig do. H — 5^ 

do. . .do 44 do. Uj — 9 * Sheet do. .51 — (i 

.. 50 do. 10 — 12 Shot, patent tjag 1 — 2 

54 do. 10 — 12 .Spelter pccul .31 — 4i 

00 do. 11 — 13 Steel, Swedish do. 7 — U 

Prints, 7-B* shigle colours do. 2.1 — .33* English do. N.D. 

l)-8 do. 31 — .*» Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 — 11 

Cambric, 12yds. by 42 to 45 in., .do. 13 — 2-1 Camblets do. 2.5 — 32 

Jaconet, 20 44 . . 4<i . . . .do. 2 — 5 J Ladles’ cloth (Scarlet) yd. 2 — 2| 


REM 

Calcutta t Ar/;/24, 18.38.— The Late arrivals h.ave 
caused a teinpor.ary falling in some of the principal 
articles of import fnnn Europe. In Piece Hoods 
the sales have not been very extensive, and for 
sonic descriptions thedemanil is very dull : the fol- 
lowing are the principal sales during the week. — 
Jaconet Muslins. UM) pieces at 11-10, ](i0 pieces at 
10, Ido pieces at !), ItiO pieces at U-lo, IdO pieces at 
8, and alxiut 1,200 pieces of lower qualities; Rook 
Muslins (very dull), 200 pieces at 3 ; Assorted Lap- 
pets, 750 nieces at 3 ; Cambrics, 7OO pieces, of 24 
yards eacn, at 10-2, 300 pieces common, at .3; 
Lappet Scarfs, 900 pieces, at l-4-(> and 1-0 3; &c. 
—JunoO. The bazaar remains without alteration 
for the better, and the sales of the week have lK»en 
small. AVe cannot tpiote any description of Cotton 
I’icce Hoods that is in demand at rates remu- 
nerating to the shipper : the supply has beem so 
long above the consumption, that the market can- 
not recover itself materially until the native buyers 
are satisfied that the imports .are reasonably re- 
duced. The sales in twist have not been to great 
amount, nor at .my advance In price. The sales in 
woollens have been Iar;»er than for .some weeks 
back, but the rates inucli as before. The metal 
market dull. 

Madras, June G, I a32.— Europe goods continue 


\ 11 K S. 

in very low request, and not saleable in entire in- 
voices even under our Quotations. Metals have 
declined since onr last; a large importation of coii- 
per, with other descriptions, having bcfii brought 
to market. The stuck of Uruad I'loth heavy. 

Bomhfiy, June 2, 18.32. — The following sales 
h.avc1>eeii reported, viz.. Chintz, 1,259 pieces at 
Rs. 9 to 91 per piece; Jamdannies, 7,.5(Ni pieces at 
Rs. 2-2 and 3 ans. per piece; Jaconets, l.iNiti pieces 
at Rs. 4 per piei-e; and Col ton \'arn, UK) b.ales, 20 
each of Nos. 30, 40, 50, CO, and 70, at 13 annas 
per lb. 

Stnf'Hpore, Mat/ 17, 1832. — Considerable quanti- 
ties of British Piece Hoods .md Cotton Twist have 
recently arrived l)y the Mcrcuri/ from Liverpool, 
and the lUadc.m and Sff0u from the Clyde ; but 
we have he.ard of only a mw sales, the markets be- 
ing dull and in a depressed .state. A sale of Long 
Cloths was rlTected during the week, mostly in 
barter for Manilla Sug.ar. I'onsiderable sales of 
English Iron have lx*eii made at our quotations, 
partly in b.irfer for sugar, partly for Bengal Piece 
HtHNls, anil partly for Manilla Oil. 

Canton, April 2, 18.32.— (.’otton Yarn and Piece 
Goods are at very low rates; and the expectation 
of arrivals prevents any favourable alteration. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Colctilla, ,Tunti 9, 1882. 

Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prein. 37 9 Remittable .‘Ki 0 I Tern. 

» ^ 0 
4 0 Ditto •.••• 2 do. 3 0 

3 4 • ■ ■ . Ditto • . - - 3 do. 2 l2 

1 8 Ditto 4 do. 10 

Par • • • • Ditto 5 do. Par 

wa* / New 5 per Cent, from \ 

No. 1 to 260 j-.-lar 

Prem. 3 «{“:Sn”Loan*} • • > “P™™- 

4 4 .3n, or New ditto •••• .3 12 

Disc. 0 8 4 per cent. Loan dis. • • 1 0 

6,9.50 Bank of Bengal Shares— C,a50. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 0 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit .5 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months’ date, — to buy Is. lOd.— to 
sell Is. lOd. per Sa. Rs. , 


Madras, June 7, 1832. 

Government Securities. 

Six per rent. Bengal Hcmlttable Loan. 

At the Kate of Subscription, viz. 360 
Madras Bs. per 335-83. Rs 301 Prem. 

At the Kate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, vi2.1()6.1 Madras Rs. per 
JUOSa. Rs .361 Prein. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unremittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. ^ Prein. 


At the Rateprcvailing among Merchants 
and Brokers In buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz, 108.1 Madras Its. per 

l<N)Sa. JLs Par. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 18th Aug. 182.5. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 10(»1 

Madras Ks.per UK) Sa. Rs 2) Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 1.5th Jan. 1830. 

At the Rate of Sulwcription, viz. 1061 
Madras Rs. per JOO Sa. Rs 3i Prem. 

C'onrsc of Exchange. 

On Ixmdon , at 6 months’ sight. Is. 9d. iierM. Rupei'. 

On ditto, at !K) days. Is. 8|d. per ditto. 

liomhai/, June 24, 1832. 

Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight. Is. 9d.per P upce. 

On C!alcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 106 Bora. Rs. per 
UK) Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days* sight, 99 Bom. Ks. per 
100 Madras Rs. 

Government .Securities. 

Remlttablc Loan, 1431 Bom. Rs. per loOSa. Rs. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23 according to the period 
of discharge, 106 to 109 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-26, 10!) to 111 |>cr ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 109 to Hi per ditto. 

Canton, jfjtrU 2, 1832. 

Exchanges, Ac. 

On London, 6 month's sight, 4s. Id. to 4s. 2d. per 
Sp.Dr. 

On Bengal, Cos., 30 days’, Sa. Rs. 204 per 100 Sp. 
Drs. — Private Bills, 206 (icr ditto ditto. 

On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 214 per ditto. 

Syoee Silver at Liotin, 41 to 5 per cent. 




LIST of SHIPS Trading to INDIA and Eastward of the CAPE of GOOD HOPE. 


( 154 ) 

GOODS DECLAUED for SALE at the EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 13 November — Prompt 0 Fehmarp 1833. 

Company's. — Saltpetre. — Ulack Pepper. 

For Sale 3 Deeember-~-Prompt 1 March. 

Tea. — Dohea, 1.900,000 lb. ; Congou, Campoi, Pekoe, and Souchong, 4,900,000 lb. ; Twankay, and 
llyBon Skin, l,2U0,UU0£b.: Hyson, aoO.UOOtti.— Total, including Private-Trade 8,3ao,(JOUA. 

• For Sale 11 December— -Pron^t U March. 

Company's. — Beng.*!! and Coast Piece Goods — Carpets. 


CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SIMPS lalcly anivid. 
CARGOES of the Orontest from Madras s and iYic Sherburne » from lietigtil. 
Cl(mipan^’a.>-Bourbou Seed Cotton — Haw Silk— Silk Piece Goods — Refined Saltpetre. 
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156 THE LONDON MARKETS. October 29, 1832, 


Su^»‘.^The Wegt-India market ia brisk, and 
the purchases are considerable. Prices of raw Mua- 
covades and refined sugars arc decidedly on the ad< 
vancc. There Is, however, little or no demand for 
East’India Sugars : a parcel of Siams, offered at 
public sale last week, were all withdrawn. The 
advance is maintained on Mauritius Sugars. 

The Coffee market is very dull and 

heavy. 

Silk.— The Silk sale commenced on the 22d, at 
the Eost-India House ; about IKK) bales passed, of 
which about l.'iO were scratched out, being had 
silk ; the others sold with briskness at 2} to 5 per 
cent, above last sale’s prices. The advance is since 
maintained, and the sale going off with increased 
briskness ; in some instances an advance of 10 per 
cent, on last sale’s prices has been given. 

Cotton —The market is dull and the transactions 
inconsiderable. 

Indigo . — The Company’s sale commenced on the 
2d and closed on the 11th. The following is Messrs. 
Patry and Pasteur’s report of tlie res ult of the sale : 

** The quantity declared fur sale was 4,023 
chests, of which 2,060 chests were Company's; 
the whole presented the following assortment 
R5 Cheats Bengal very fine shipping qualities. 


655 good to fine do. do. 

2076 middling to good do. do. 

1557 good consuming to middling 

shipping do. 

443 ordinary to good consuming 

qualities. 

137 * • * • Madras. 


4U23 Chests. 

** As the above statement shews, the great bulk 


of the sale was of middling and ordinary quality, 
and generally much broken and limy. 

** Prices of all descriptions have been very si- 
milar to those of the July sale; an occasional 
slight depression on the qualities under 4s., and 
an equal improvement on those above 48. 6d., es- 
pecially those in good shape and clean pasted, 
being the only variations. 

" The principal part was taken for exportation ; 
the home consumers have bought more freely 
than In the last sale, but as they still limit their 
purchases to low priced Indigoes, and appear un- 
willing to give more than 3s. fid. for any sort, the 
proportion of those kinds In the sale, and indeed 
in the market, is too small to enable them to be 
extensive purchasers. 

•* The quantity of Madras was very small, and 
sold with spirit at from hist sale’s prices to 3d. 
advance. 

** The total quantity taken in by the Proprie- 
tors, -dues not exceed 25U chests. 

** Annexed are the prices. Bengal : fine blue, 
5s. 3d. to 6s. 1 Id. ; fine purple, 48. fid. to .^s. 3d. ; 
fine red violet, 4s. 9d. to 5s. ; fine violet, 4s. (id. to 
4s. ild. : good and middling ditto, 4s. 3d. to 4s. fid. ; 
good red violet, 4s. 3d. to 4s. 4d. ; middling ditto, 
43. 3d. to 4s. fid. : good vkdet and copper, 4s. to 
48. 3d. ; middling and ordinary ditto, .’is. (id. to 
4a. ; lo\^ consuming ditto, 3s. to :is. fid. ; very low 
ditto, is. lid. ; to 2s. 9d. 

** Madras : — good, 3s. to 3s. 4d. ; middling, 
2s. fkl. to 3$. ; ordinary and low, 2s. 2d. to 2s. i)d.” 

There is little change since the sale ; the prices 
arc without the slightest alteration. At a public 
sale on the 2:M, .342 chests sold nearly at liulia- 
House sale prices. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, /rom 26 September to 25 October 1832. 


Sept. 

Dank 

Stock. 

3 Pr. Ct'a Pr.Ct. 
Red. {Consols. 

,3i Pr.Ct. 
Red. 

26 

Shut 

Shut 

83|83S 

Sliut 

27 


— 

834834 

— 

28 


— 

8.3184 

— 

29 

Nov. 

— 


83|84 


1 

— 

— 

83J84i 


i 2 


— 

84 «4| 

— 

3 

— 

— 

84484L 

— 

4 

— 

— 

,84|845 

— 

5 

— 

— 

84484* 

— 

6 

— 

— 

,84484§ 

■ 

8 

— 

— 

,84484* 


9 

— 

— 

1844841 


10 

— 1 

1 — 

,84*84| 

— 


11 

12 

l;5 

15 

1€ 

17 

18 

19 

20 
22 
2.‘i 

24 

25 


JPr.Ct.* New 3i Long India 
Red. ;Pr.Ccnt.'Amiuities.! Stock. 


.91^92 — 


9lj92 

92 92| 
92^924 
— |92 92i 

92 92| 
,92 92I; 
92 92| 
;92 .92 
92 92,^ 
{92 924 

■92 9241 

91J92 
91192 


— i8348.‘3484X84^!90491 

1 883 ,4i.‘J|83f 84|84| 90|91 

188 189 ,83483484 844;9o|90 
J884189 83 83483484X90190, „ 

1874187483^8.34 84 SlJ 9049o|-914924 
187 1874824834 8.3184 |90390j9I492 
,187 188 82^83 83|834 90|904 9l|9l4| 
187}188 82483 8.3^84 |90|904'9l|9l| 

I 188 8248.3 83^834;90|90|9U’914 

187 188 8248348.3484 !90|90i91 


1884 82J83 8.358.34!90490491|914 

188 1884 82^824 83^83|j90490| 9l|9l| 


2014 

204 44j 

203^ 

20.3 

201 

20.3 

203i 

2034 


203 , — 


4 Pr.Ct. 

India 

Exch, 

lH2(i. 

Bonds. 

Hills. 

Shut 

"P 

15 

16p 

— 

7 8p 

15 

16>> 

— 

7 8p 

15 

Kip 

— 

8 yp 

15 

17p 

— 

8 lOp 

18 

19p 


— IIOO4 

,T _ \l(X 


J6J ie;il200 2 ,1 
1^1X199 200 1 

— <1004 

16 yiil 6 jj 200 1 :iOo} 

18t’4 »<*i.200 .4 loo- 
164 IfiT^i — 

I 6 tS 16 |l 200 

116^11 16 | 20041 '100 
I164 I6ijt 2004 ’100 
164 ! — lOOi 
iciiGvJ - !ioo4 


lOp IS 19i) 
|10 lip 18 J9p 
10 lip 18 19p 
10 llpilS I9p 
10 12pl8 19p 
jll 12p;iS 20p 
i I2p :i9 21p 
il2 14p'21 22pj 
4 13 14p'21 
4 13p 121 
41.3 14p'21 

41.3 14p'21 

4 13 14p'21 

4 13 14p21 

410 I.3p20 

410 lip 20 

111 1.3p20 

41.3 14p22 

" 13 14p22 

13 14p22 

— 2,3 


22p 

22p 

22j> 

22p 

22p 

22p| 

22p 

22p 

22p 

23p 

2.3p 

24p| 

2‘lp 


Frederick Barry ^ Stoclc and Share Broker y 7 > Birchin Lancy Cornhill. 







PUBI.1C NOTICE. 

The HIGH REPUTE and EXTENSIVE SALE of 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 

THE 

ORXGZirAX. A.iirs OExrvzirE, 

have induced Speculators, ^ho, to gain a trifle more profit^ have substituted a spurious 
Article, injurious to the Hair, imitating the Label and impose on the Public base Imi- 
tations, instead of the Genuine, to the serious injury of the Proprietors and the Public. 

To prevent such imposition, A. ROWLAND and SON respectfully solicit particu- 
lar attention, on purchasing the ORIGINAL MACASSAR OIL. Each Bottle is 
enclosed^ with a Treatise on the Hair, in an envelope, tastefully executed. 

The Name and Address, in Red, on Lace- Work, 

Aa XtOWX.A.»ri> Siu SON, 20, XXJ3LTT01f GiLltBEir, 

Counter-signed iLXiZiX.a ROWlfliSLlTDa 

The Prices arc 3s. 6d. — 78. — 10s. 6d. and 21s. per Bottle; —all other Prices, or any 
tmlhottl the Book and Label, are Counterfeits. 

PARTICULAR ATTENTION to this CAUTION, on purchasing, is respect- 
fully solicited, as the Proprietors cannot be responsible for the serious injury resulting 
from the use of base imitations now offered to the Public. 

This OIL, composed of Vegetable Ingredients, is the ORIGZXITAIi AND 
OEMUZNS which has for many years been universally admired, and acknowledged 
to possess pre-eminent nourishing qualities, superior to all other preparations for IM- 
PROVING the GROWTH and BEAUTIFYING the HUMAN HAIR. Pre- 
vents the Hair falling off or turning grey to the latest period of existence, proved by 
Testimonials received from the most distinguished Personages in all parts of the Globe 
—strengthens the weakest Hair — produces a thick and luxuriant growth — and makes it 
beautifully soft, curly, and glossy. 

Subduing all relaxing tendencies, it firmly keeps the iiair. in cuai. and other decora- 
tive formation, during many hours/ unimpaired by damp weather, crowded assemblies, 
the dci7^f or even equestrian exercise. Also, 

Ro wx.iL9ra>’s KA.x.iri>oii», 

Warranted perfectly innocent. This admirable Specific possesses properties of surpris- 
ing energy. It eradicates FRECKLES, PIMPLES, Sl'OTS, REDNESS, and all 
CUTANEOVS ERUPTZONS gradually producing a delicately clear soft Skin ; 
transforms even the most SALLOW COMPLEXION into RADIANT WHITE- 
NESS; resists the effects of the Burning Sun on the Skin ; renders HARSH and 
ROUGH SKIN beautifully soft, smooth, and even ; produces a delicate White 
I>^eck, Hand, and Ann, adds a healthy and juvenile bloom, and PRODUCES A 
BEAX7TZFVL COMPLEXZON- 

WARRANTED PERFECTLY ZNNOXZOVS. Is recommended by 
the first pliysicians to be used by tlie most delicate' Lady or Infant with the assurance of 
safety and efficacy, possessing softening and healing properties. To MOTHERS 
nursing their OFFSPRING, who sufl'er under agonizing pains arising from Sore and 
Inflamed Nipples, and in all cases of incidental inflammation, it gives immediate 
relief; cools the moutii of the Infant ; and enhances maternal pleasure in the act of 
administering alimentary nourishment. 

To GENTLEMEN whose Faces are tender after SHAVING. — A great infelicity 
which attends the operation of Shaving, is the irritation of the Skin. ROWLAND’S 
KALYDOR will be found excellent beyond precedent in ameliorating and allaying 
that most unpleasant sensation. It removes all unpleasant harshness of the Skin, occa- 
sioned by Intense solar heat or cold winds, 

Zto WX. A.lf 3>*S OHOIVTO, 

Or, PEARL DENTIFRICE. 

Recommended by the most eminent of the Faculty, as the mildest, yet the most salutary 
and efficacious Dentifrice that was ever discovered, forming an efficient VEGETABLE 
WHITE POWDER, comp'osed of Ingredients the most pure and rare, and a never- 
failing remedy for every disease to which the Teeth and Gums are liable, eradicating all 
deleterious matter, at the same time healing, strengthening, and firmly fixing the Teeth 
in their sockets, realizing a BEAUTIFUL SET OF PEARLY TEETH, and on 
the Gums operates as an Anti-scorbutic, restoring and sustaining their healthy appear- 
ance, and gives Fragrance to the Breatli.— Price 2s. 9d. per Box, Duty included. 

ROW1UA.IfD’S ESSENCE OF TWRE, 

Or Imperial Dye; for changing Red or Grey Hair, Whiskers, Eyebrows, &c., to a 
Black or Brown.— Price 4s. and 7s. 6d. per Bottle. 

XtOWX.^lfl>’S A.X.SILIXIL SXTXtA.CT, 

For IMMEDIATELY RELIEVING the MOST VIOLENT TOOTH- ACHE, 
_Gam Boils, Swelled Face, &c. ; it is also an excellent Stomachic, in cases of Flatu- 



iti 1819* und^ Ae ampices tf the Jffon* 

CANDIDATES for the BAST-INDIA SERVICE, those preparing 

i'ov Htule^ufy and :AdtUscambe^ as well as gentlemen about to embark for Inaia in a. 
j^liiitary, Medical, Commercial, or other capacity, are hereby informed, that the branches 
of ^klucation essentially necessary to tlieir future success are taught at the Lomoqh 
OaiSNTAX. Iwottution, 2, South Crescent, Bedford Square ; the Conductors* of which’ 
acquired the Oriental Languages in India from leaned Natives with their Irue pronun* 
elation, and have prepared some hundreds of Candidates for the Hon. £ast-India Coih* 
pany’s Service with distinguished success. Pupils may study either privately or In 
classes as daily students : a select number being also received as Boarders. 

♦ AiUkors of the follomng fTorks .* 

A NEW PERSIAN GRAMMAR, containing a distinct View of the Elementary 
Principles of that useful and elegant Language; illustrated by Selections from the best 
Writers, and fac^siniile Engravings ft'om Oriental Manuscripts. By Duncan ForbiM, 
A.M. IVice lOs. 

A NEW SELF-INSTRUCTING HINDUSTANI GRAMMAR, to promote 
and facilitate the Study of the most useful and general language of British India, with 
Lithograph, Copper-plate, and Typographical Illustrations of the Sanscrit, Arabic, and 
Persian Systems of Alphabetic Writing. By Sandford ArnotU Price 15a.— -pAasuRir, 
ALLEit, and Co., and J. M. Richardson, London ; and Messrs. Thacker and Co., 
Calcutta. 

ADVENTURES OF HATIM TAI, an Eastern Romance, translated from the 
Persian by D. Forbes, A.M. Price 1 5s. 

The following Rare Orient ad Manuscript, and Lithograi>hcd Works, may likewise 
be had at No. 2, South Crescent, Bedford Square : 

Diamond Edition of the GuliUan% £l. Is. — Odes of Hlfjiz, 1 vol. 8vo. ^l. 10s. 
•^Arabian NigfUs (Arabic), £2, Also the UkMaqi Hindee and the Clavis 0,'»ntalia 
(containing numerous specimens of Persian tFriting done in hopper-plate). Price I Os. 

s AST-xirs X/L ARfloew iLOEircw 

AKn 

Sl0etu9 for IPaooensero to aitu from 
INDIA AND THE COLONIES. 

Capt. Grindlat, 16> Cormhii.i.. 

The above AGENCY having now received the Sanction and Encou- 

ragement of a large portion of the Officers of the three Presidencies both in India and 
in England, information and assistance is ofibred on the following subjects, viz» 

■ Promotioas, Changes, Casualties, Alterations in Uniforms, Military Equipments 
and Esti^llshmeqts, Gorernment and General Orders, Newspapers^ Registers of 
daily Arrivals and Departure and of Addresses of all the Company’s l^rvaoteatbome. 

PuMic and Private biutam twaac as well as all matters connected with the 
estates of deceased permns in India, or the remittance of property, either in the Com- 
panyV IcAoe or offierwise. Pay and Pehsidns received anid remitted, and letters and 
pa^U received ani forwarded to and from India. 

r SdF|diMforiin[ifdedtp>Regima9te^ 

To and delay frequently attending the arrangements for 

, pnfcttrirtg i an AgenOy is established, vrhere Plans of idl the Ships, 

iiridi Time of Sailing, Ae. may be seen, ahd every 

Inforthadori v hm^ ^ obtained, and agreements for Passages concluded 

on m advarita^ps Terim^ witlumt any charge foe negociating the some* the 
hdnimisslon beii^ 

persons arriving frcMii rndia 

cleoii^jinid driiein^^^^ proeoMi nnd eve^ masUmee ^ etiih< 






LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


BIGHT HOM. SIR EDWARD HYDE EAST. Bakt, F.R.&, Chairman. 
COLONEL JOHN BAILLIE. F.ILS., Deputy Chairman. 


Gxo|i6£ Abbuthnpt» Esq. 

Samuel Bosanquet^ Esq., F.R.S. 
John Barrow, Esq., F.R.S. 

Col. Wm. Bodygott Davis. 

W. R. Keith Douglas, Esq., M.P., 
F.R.S. 

Neil Ben j. Eomonstone, Esq., F.R.S. 
Joseph Esdaile^ Esq. 


Sir T. F. Freemantle, Bart., M.P. 
James Halford, Esq. 

Captain Henry Kater, F.R.S. 
Peter Reierbon, Esq. 

Samuel Skinner, Esq. 

Patrick Maxwell Stewart, Esq., 

M.P. 

Sib William Young, Bart. 


AUDITORS. 

Samuil Ansxbsok, Esq.— -James W. Bosakquxt, Esq.i-SAMuxL Grxgson, Esq. 
PHYSICIAN.— James Bartlbt, M.D. 

ACTUARY.— -Nicholas Grut, Esq. 


lo this Office, the Assured participate in Four.liAhs, or 8^ per cent, of the estimated 
Profits, which will be added every Seventh Year, by way of Bonus, to Policies 
effected for the whole Term of Life, on Lives not exceeding the Age of Fifty when 
Assured. Or the Additions may be applied in Reduction of future Annual Pre- 
miums, at the option of the Assured, to be expressed in writing, when effecting the 
Assurance. 

Every Holder of a Policy of jS 1,000, or upwards, for the whole Term of Life, may 
(after two Annual Payments) attend and Vote at all General Meetings. 

All Persons whose Lives are Assured in this Office may pass and repass from any part 
of Europe to another, in time of peace, by sea or land, without payment of additional 
Premium, or forfeiting their Policies. 

Claims are paid within '!]%ree Months after proof of the Death of tho party. 


SEPTENNIAL BONUS. 

The JbUowing Table showt the Additions made to Policies for ^5,000, which had been in 
Force for Seven complete Years, to the 31st December 1831, v». 


Date of Policy. 

Age when Assured. 

Additions to Sums Assured. 

3l8t December 1824 

... 10 


je281 

0 

10 

... Ditto ... 

... 15 


338 

10 

2 

... Ditto ... 

20 

e ee 

414 

11 

8 

... Ditto ... 

... 25 

eee 

424 

15 

10 

... Ditto ... 

... 30. 

eee 

433 

15 

0 

•«. Ditto ... 

... 35 


447 

10 

0 

... Ditto ... 

... 40 


477 

18 

4 

... Ditto ... 

•>. 45 


512 

10 

0 

Ditto 

50 

... 

571 

5 

0 


Propprtionate Sums were also appropriated to Policies which have subsisted for less than 
S^en Years, and will be payable in the event of Death, after Seven Annual Payments, 
above Additions, on an average of all Ages, exceed 44 per cent, on the Plremiums paid. 
. Pi^ns Assured, at any^period before the next Valuation jin 1838, will also have &ms 
apijfliEei^iated to their Folkiee, in proportion to the Profits then declared. 

A^uraneea for a ^'aiUtd in^ effpjp{^ at this Office; the 

Peliciea tii|tiil3jMWjK m uthdugn tbe annual paymenis may have ceased. 






THE A S 1 A T I e J OUR N 
ADVERTISER. 

i^MT CALCUTTA, tlie r4i;n);.i-kably fine fast-sailing Brilisli.built Ship 

ns il. R G A & B T, A. Z. 

Burthen 500 Tons. — JOHN BIDDLE, Commander. 

Loading in the St. Kntliarine-Docks. — Has first-rate Aeconiinodatfons, which arc spacious 
and airy, is well Manned and Armed, and carries an experienced Surgeon.— -I'or 
Freighter I’assage apply to Messrs. RAWSON, HOLDSWOIITH, and Co., Corbet 
Court, Gracechurch Street; or to J. II. ARNOLD and WOOLLETT, 3 , Cle- 
ment’s Lane, Lombard Street. 


Fur MADRAS, PENANG; and SINGAPORE, the very superior British-built Bark 

A V O C A, A. Z. 

Burthen 3.50 Tons. — JAMES BOADLE, Commander, 
l.ying in the London Dock. — For Freight or P.*iss:»ge apply to J. II. ARNOLD and 
WOOLLETT, .3, dementis Jjaiu*, Lombard Street. 


For MADRAS direct, under positive engagement to sail from Gravesend on the 20lii 
December, the very fitie fast-suiling Ship 

CZ.A1TSZirB, 

500 Tons.— WILLI AM. TIEATHOHN, Conimimdcr. 

For Frciglit or Passage apply to Mr. J., L. IlEATIIOKN, 13, 'Cliange Alley; or 

COMMANDER. 


For MADRAS, a regular Trader, to sail tlie lOlli March, the fine Xeuk-built .Sliip 

Z;AZ>V lUXACSrAGBTEZir, 

Burthen 600 Tons. — WM. FAITH, Commander. 

Curries an experienced Surgeon.— For Freight or Passage apply to G, and W, FAITH, 
Merchants, 36, Mincing Lane. 


Will sail from Gravesend on the 29lh of December, direct for BOMBAY, the 

CBARZ.ESKBRR, 

Burthen 500 Tons.— JOHN BRODIE, Commander. 

Lying in the East- India Export Dock. — For Freighter Passage, apply to the COM- 
MANDER, at the Jerusalem Cuflce • House ; or tu JOHN PIUIE and Co., S, 
Freeman's Court, Cornhiil. 


To sail with sill possible despatch, for HOBART TOWN and SYDNEY, the fine 
East- India Teak-built Ship 

WXXiZiXA»I nZOITBY, 

Coppered, Burthen per Register 834 Tons,— TifOMAS BROWN, Commander. 
I^ing in the St. Katliarine Dock.— Thi.s Ship has must complete' Accommodation for 
Passengers, both in the Cabins and Steerage, and will carry an . experienced Surgeon. 
Tile rate of Passage will Ite moderate by this Vessel, in consequence of her being 
capable of currying comfortably a greater number than other Ships iiKitally proceeding 
to these Colonics.— For Freight or Passage apply jo JOHN PI RIB and Co., 8, 
Freeman's Court, Cornhiil. 

Positively to leave the Downs on the 1st May 1833, for MADRAS and BENGAL, the. 

S X. X Z dflL, 

TOOTous.— Captain DAVID SUTTON, 
for Freight or Passage apply to Messrs. PALMERS,' MACK I LLOP, and 
KinjvVArms Yard, Coleman Street; or .to BARBER, NEATE, 

Fcnchurch Street. 





Tli0,il«pto> Coihpap 3 f> !Sliip« iRis ll^iiheh 1,^ Toitft and upwards, arlll be 

'despaiitebeu from Wie Eaat* India Iloui^, for MADRAS, BENGAL, and BOM- 
BAY, on the ioth and 24th January and 2Sd February direct. — For Passage apply 
to Mr. C. S. COMPTON, JUn., Cat'ltpn Chambers, 8, Regent Street. 


Just published, price 21s. in Morocco; large Paper, with India Proofs, £2. 12s. 6d. 

HEATH’S BOOK of BEAUTY for 1833; with Nineteen beautifully- 

Anished Engravings (Eighteen Female Fancy Portraits and a Vigiiette-Tiile), from 
Drawings by the first Artists. The Literary Department by 1^. E. L. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 

Of whom may be had, 

HEATH’S PICTURESQUE ANNUAL for 1833 ; from Drawings 

by Stanfield. Small, 21s, ; large, £2. 10s. 

The KEEPSAKE for 1833. Small, 21s. ; large, £ 2 . 12s. 6d. 

A few of tfie early Volumes of these Works can still be had. 


OFFICERS proceeding to INDIA, &c. in the Military or Civil Ser- 
vice, or Passengers generally, may obtain their entire Equipments at the lowest 
wholesale prices, at S. UNWIN’S, Jft, Lombard. Street. — Calico Shirts, from 17s. 
per dozen to the finest quality ; White Jean Jackets and Trowsers, 3s. each; Waistcoats, 
2s.; Drill Trowsers ; Camblet Suits; Dressing Gowns ; W’ fallen Clothing of every 
Description; Sheets ; Towels ; Sea-Cots; Bedding ; Trunks ; Ship Sofas; Cabin Fur. 
niture, &c. — Ladies going abroad furnished with Chemises, from 14s. per dozen ; Night- 
Gowns, yard-and-a-half long, 2s. 3d. each ; Night Caps, 9s. per dozen ; Slips, 2s. 9d. 
each ; White and Coloured Morning Dresses ; and every requisite for the Voyage. 


TO GENTLEMEN PROCEEDING TO INDIA, 

Either iH the Civil, Military, or Naval Service. 

A. D. WELCH (late Stalker and Welch), No. 134, Leaden- 

hall Street, begs leave to inform Gentlemen proceeding to India, either in the Civil, 
Military, or Naval Department, that at his Warehouse they may bo fully equipped, at 
the shortest Notice, witJi every Article of Bedding, Wearing Apparel, &c. necessary for 
the Voyage, and for their Use in the Country ; also Military Accoutrements. 

Bedding, Cabin Furniture, &c. &c. for Ladies, at the shortest Notice. 


OUTFITS TO INDIA. 

JOHN BESEMERES and CO., 63 and 64, HOUNSDITCH, 

TROPICAL CLOTHIERS, TAILORS, and OUTFITTING WAREHOUSE- 
MEN, respectfully submit their present Prices for CLOTHING OF THEIR 
OWN MANUFACTURE. White Sateen Jackets or Trowsers, 2s. 9d. to 4s. 6d.; 
White and coloured Drill Trowsers, 3s. to 53. 6d. ; Coloured Quilting Waistcoats, 
3s. to 5s. ; Superfine Dress Coats, 40s. to COs.; Dressing Gowns, 8s. to 12s. ; Long-cloth 
Shirts, l.'is. to 20s. per dozen ; Men's White Calico Shirts, 9s. Gd.per dozen; Men’s Blue 
pcinted Striped Shirts, 27$. per dozen ; LADIES’ thin Calico Cliemi.ses, 9.s. 6d. per 
dozen; Fine ditto, 1 .5s. to 20s. per dozen ; Long Night-Gowns, 2s. each ; Slips, 2s.; 
Muslin Night Caps, 8s. 6d. per dozen; Coloured and White Morning Dresses, 7s. 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE SHIP SOFAS of various kinds, with Drawers, &c. 
Cots, Horse-hair Mattrasses, Trunks, Chests, and every item of CABIN FUR- 
NITURE, constantly kept on View in a separate Room.— -Detailed Lists of Sliipping 
Information and Estimates for Outfits of every Description may be luid on application at 
the Warehouse. 


LOSS of TEETH. — Mr. HOWARD, Surgeon Dentist, 52, Fleet 

Sthbit, continues to supply Deficiencies of the Teeth on his improved principle, at the 
same Moderate Terms, wb^er arising from neglect, disease of the Gumi^ or n^e (from 
a single Tooth to a complete Set), witliout extracting the roots or giving any pain what- 
ever ; and in every case, however diflScplt, restoring perfect Articulation and Mastica- 
tion. An inspection of Mr. Howard's method, will immediately convince tliose at all 
acquainted with the subject of its su^ieriority, as the Teetli will never corrode or become 
discoloured.— At home from Ten till Five. A Vacancy for a Pupil, who will have 
peculiar advantages. 




* * Publi-heci this D«y, 

A CONCISE SYSTEM 6f MATHEMATICS, in Theory and Prac- 

A^^*^ **** Uso of Schools, Private Students, and Practical Mc*n ; comprehending 

AJgebra, Practical Geometiy, Logari^ms, Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Men- 
siiratioii of Surfaces, Solids, Heights, and Distances; Land-Surveying, Gauging, 
Mensuration of Artificers* Works, Sec. With a copious Appendix, containing the more 
useful Propositions of Geometry, Conic Sections, Fluxions, and Demonstrations of 
the Rules in the Body of the Work. The Second Edition, thoroughly revised, wiili 
many important Additions and Improvements; besides an accurate Set of Stereotyped 
lables, comprising Logaritlims of Numbers, Logarithmic Sines and Tangents, Natu- 
ral Sines and Tangents, and the Areas of Circular Segments. By ALEXANDER 
INGHAM, Author of ** Elements of Euclid,** &c., containing 432 pages and' illus- 
trated by upwards of 300 Wood-cuts. 12ino. 7s. 6d. bound. 

“ It is high, but hardly exaggerated praise, to say of tin's little manual, that it com- 
prehends nearly as much mathematics, that is, as many useful mathematical facts, as the 
three volume course of Dr. Hutton. has our entire approbation.**— JVetc Monlhly 
Magazine. 

** This work appears, as far as we have been able to examine it, to be one of the 
clearest and most perspicuous, as well as succinctest, systems of Mathematics ever pub- 
lished. We must confine our character of it to this general statement ; its contents, 
and we may add its merits, are too various to be particularized. The Tables of I-.oga- 
rithms. Sines, Tangents, Areas of Segments, Sec. are of infinite use, and were hardly 
to be expected in a work so- condensed as tliis .** — Asiatic Journal. 

Also, 

A KEY TO MU. INGRAMS CONCISE SYSTEM OF MA- 

Til EM Aries, containing the Solutions of all the Questions in that Work. By 
JAMES TROTTER, Teacher in Edinburgh; 12mo., 8s. 6*d. hound. 

Published by Oliver and Bovo, Edinburgh; and Simi’kin and Marshall, London, 

Til 1 large and closely -printed vol. 21s, bils. ; 22s. od. hound, 

STEEIAS SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT, and OWNER’S MA- 

NUAL; containing General Information necessary for Owners anil Masters of Ships, 
Ship- brokers. Pilots, and other Persons connected with the Merchant Service. 20lli 
Edition, newly arranged and corrected to 1832-3, by J. STIKEMAN, Custom-House 
Agent, London. With Tables of Weights, Measures, Monies, &c. by Dr. KELLY, 
Mathematical Examiner to the Trinity- 1 louse. 

London ; Longman, Rf.es, Oumr, IJrown, Green, and Longman. 


Just Published in Royal 4to. price lls. {ilain and 15s. India Proofs. 

Part I. of Series of 

VIEWS IN INDIA; comprising Sketches of Scenery, Antiquities 

and Native Character, drawn from Nature, and on Stone, by C.'IPTAIN JOHN 
LU.AllD, of the 16th Lancers. 

These Drawings are treated with the feeling of an Artist, and there is a firmness 
about them which attests their fidelity.** — Lilcrari/ Gazeilf. 

Part 11. is now in hand, and will shortly be published, by Smitzi, Elder, and Co. 

Comb ill. 


LIBRARY OP ORIGINAL ROMANCE. 

On New Ycar *9 Day will be published, uniform with the Waverley Novels, and elegantly 
covered in cloth, price 6s. 

The GHOST-HUNTER and his FAMILY, by the O’HARA FA- 
MILY, complete in one volume, equal in size to two volumes of a common novel; 
forming the first monthly volume of the Library of Romance, edited by Leitch 
Ritchie. 

London : Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 

This Day is publislied, 12mo., 2s. bound in cloth,. 

A FRENCH, ENGLISH, and LATIN VOCABULAllY; intends 

ed to facilitate the Acquisition of these Languages in general, and of I.4itino- Gallic 
Nouns, with their Genders, in particular ; and also to show how essentially a Knowledge 
of Latin and French -conduces Inwards a correct Understanding of English. For the 
use .of those who have made some Progress in the Latin Tongue. . By T. A. GIBSON, 
Master of the Grammar School of Wick. 

Published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Bimpkin and Marshall, London. 



Published tins day, small 8vo., 5s. neatly bound in cloth, 

NIGHTS of the ROUND TABLE; or. Stories of Aunt Jane and 

her Friends. Second Series. By the Author of “ The Diversions of Holly cot,” 

*' Clan. Atbin,” ** Elizabeth de Bruce,** &c. 

Contents.— !, The Quaker Family — 2. The Two Scotch WillianriB— 3. The Little 
Ferryman. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and Marsiiali^ London. 

Of whom may be had. 

I. The FIRST SERIES of NIGHTS of the ROUND TABLE. 

Contents — 1. When 1 was a little Girl— 2. Tlie Spitalfields Widow — 3, The Uoyal 
Chapel at Windsor — 4. The Three Westminster Boys — 5. Practical Joking— 6. Fashion 
and Personal Ornament— 7. High Life. Small 8vo., .5s. 

II. DIVERSIONS of HOLLYCOT; or. The Mother’s Art of Think- 

ing; I8ino., 3s. (id. neatly half. bound. 

BARON IIUMBOLD'rS TRAVELS, 

Being Ko. X. of the 

EDINBURGH CABINET L I B R A R Y. 

Pnhlislied this Day, 5s. cloth hoards. 

With a Portrait of Humboldt by Horsbiirgli, a i\fap of the Orinoco hy Bruce, and 
Five Engravings hy Jackson, 

The TRAVELS and RESEARCHES of ALEXANDER VON' 

HUMBOLDT: being a condensed Narrative of his Joiirnifs in the Fiquinoclial Re- 
gions of America, ami in Asiatic Uussi:i ; togetlier with Analyses of his more important 
Investigations. By W. MACGILLIV'UAY, A.JM., &c. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyi>, Edinburgh ; and Simpicin and Marshall, London. 


MATHEMATICS. 

A SHORT ELEMENTARY 'fREATISE on EXPERIMENTAL 

and MATHEMATICAL OPTICS. Designed for the Use of Students in the Uni- 
versity. By the Rev. BADEN POWELI>, M.A.F.ll.S. of Oriel College, Saviliaii 
Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 

Oxford, D. A. Talboys : Si.vii*KiN and Marshall, and Whittaker and Co., London ; 

Where may be had, 

The RHETORIC of ARISTOTLE, literally translated from the 

Greek, with Notes; to which is added, an Analysis of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, hy THO- 
MAS HOBBES of Mulmshiity ; and a Series of Analytical Questions; the second 
edition, very much improved. 8vo. hds. 14s. 

QUESTIONS on the RHETORIC of ARISTOTLE, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

sewed. 

AESCHYLUS, literally translated into English prose, with copious 

notes, critical and explanatory. 8vo. boards, lOs. (jd. 

This is the only literal traiishitiun of the whole of Ailschyliis. It is not a revision of 
the former edition, hut a new translation by u diderent hand. 

EURIPIDES. The Hecuba, Orestes, Phcsnician Virgins, and Medea 

of Euripides, literally translated into English prose, from the text of Porson, with 
Notes, the Third Edition, revised and corrected. 8vu. boards, 8s. 

The HIPPOLYTUS and ALCESTIS of EURIPIDES, literally 

translated into English prose, with Notes. 8vo. hoards, 4s. 6d. 

ARISTOPHANES. Plutus and the Frogs, literally translated into 

English prose, witli copious Notes, 8vo. 8s. 

LIVY. A new and literal translation of Livy’s Roman History, 

Book XX— XXXI, inclusive, with Note^ 2 voU. 8vo. boards, 18s. 

S0PHOCLES, literally translated into English prose, with Notes, 

the.S^cynd Edition, very iiiucli improved. flvo. boards, 15s. 


In a few Dayi will be published by I>arbury, Allen, and Co., Leadenliall Street, 

Price lOs. sewed, 

THE EAST-INDIA REGISTER, 

And DIRECTORY for 1833 ; 

COKTAINING 

COMPLETE LISTS OF THE COMPANY'S SERVANTS, 

AT HOME AND ABROAD, CIVIL, MILITARY, AND MARINE, 

With their respective Appointments ; with Indexes to the same, and List of Casualties. 

LIST OF THE EUROPEANS, MARINERS, &c. 

Not in the Service of the East-1 iidia Company. 

REGULATIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS RESPECTING THE 
APPOINTMENT of WIUTERS, CADETS, and ASSISTANT SURGEONS. 
RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE CIVIL AND MILITARY FUNDS. 
EIRTIIS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

WITH A VARIETY OF OTHER USEFUL INFORMATION. 

Compiled, Ly IVnnission of llit* lion. East- India Company, from the Oilicial llelurn* 
received at the East. India House, 

By G. H. brown and F. CLARK, 

Ofthn Sffcretari/'a Office t Kfist -India House. 

^ 4 ,* r\)r the accoinmoeafion of Persons requiring information limited to eitlier of the 
Presidencies, ’a sepauatk RroisTicu is pnhiislied for each, fully detailing all particulars 
immediately connected with it. 

The price of the JJvugal licgislrr and Directory is Gs. sewed ; that of the 2iadrus or 

lionihay, 5s. each. 


WORKS BY JOHN SHAKESPEARE, Es«. 

A DICTIONARY, HINDUSTANI AND ENGLISH, 

In one Vo!, dto. Second Edition, price, in Iioards, X5. (n/. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE, 

In one Vol. dto. Third Edition, pi ice, in boards, .£l. H. 

MUNTAKIIABAT-I-HINDI, or SELECTIONS in HINDUSTANI, 

Eor the Use of Students of that L.ingiiage, in two Vols. 4to. 

SocoJid Ed.ition, price, in boards, £2, ‘Ja. 

Published by Paubury, Allen, and Co., Leadenliall Street. 
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( 273 ; 

SOCIETY IN INDIA.* 

Mavxrhs are too volatile to endure tl»e chain of a definition. They arc 
the worst portrait-sitters ima/^inable, and the unceasing restlessness of their 
attitudes^ and the chanceful hues in which they present themselves^ would 
elude the efforts of the most patient limner. 

If an exception to this sweeping generality is to be found any where, it 
is in India. The English society in that country is, by the mere circum- 
stance of local distance, beyond the reach of the new affectations which 
flutter with ephemeral life around us; and fresh infusions of folly from the 
parent-state are of rarer, at least of tardier, occurrence, from the length 
of lime necessarily interposed beUveen each transmission. For this reason, 
there must be a tolerably luxuriant crop of peculiarities that are of home- 
growth exclusively — incident to the climate, — to the indulgencies reejui'^ite 
to soften its rigours, — to the mode of passing away the leisure hours, which 
in India, more than in any place in the world, are apt to deaden the springs 
of existence, unless they are kept in play by a constant succession of amuse- 
ments ; — to the singular position in which we are placed towards the natives; 
— to the gradations of rank and office, which are there the most marked 
distinctions betwixt man and man, that can exist in the social system; — ^to 
the strange and anomalous condition of our countrywomen, whose influences 
upon Anglo-Indian manners act by laws almost the inverse to those which 
regulate them amongst ourselves; — and to many other accidents h'ss palpa- 
ble or striking. These, however, are suflicient elements for a society stii 
tantum generis — seeds that must germinate into habits strongly contrasted 
with our own, whilst they impart a specific character to the coteries of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, which, though not always an amusing 
study, may be a highly beneficial one to the observer of our common 
nature. lie will at least be enabled to discern the peculiar force of local 
and incidental causes, in forming those .striking features so generally visible 
in small communities: as mountain-rivers, ])ent up in narrow currents, 
leave behind them the deep ravines . and hollows, wi ich their stream chan- 
nelled during its progress. 

Yet our fopperies of manner, changeful as they arc, do at length arrive 
amongst our Anglo-Indian brethren, as well as the fashions of our coats ; 
and there is scarcely an arrival in which some whim of literature or science, 
some dogma that has run its round long enough to be exploded in England, 
is not unpacked, with some recent freak of millinery, a hat of new shape 
and dimensions, or .some equally absurd cnpriccio fresh from Regent Street 
or St. James’s. As the new fashions of a gown or bonnet, however, when 
they reach a country town at a day’s distance from the metropolis, arc sure 
to be most hideously travestied, in like manner our exported absurdities 
undergo similar exaggerations wdien they arc adopted at our Indian presi- 
dencies. Hence it is, that affectation of every kind stands out there in 
stronger relief, and with a more obvious shew of its being extraneous and 

♦ The East -India Sketch Book, comprisinff an Account of the Present State of Society in Calcutta^ 
Bombay. &c. London, Ui:)2. Bentley. 

Asffft.JoNr.^ .S. Vo l.JI.N 0.3(5. 
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superinduced. Its birth and progress were silent and unperceived at home ; 
it might have arisen^ phmnix-like, out of the ashes of a superseded folly, 
preparing us in some sort for the appearance of the new one ; but in India 
it arrives mature in growtii, transplanted from the native soil which nurtured 
its seed and expanded its fibres, to a distant one unprepared for its recep- 
tion. Manners, thus violently engrafted upon antecedent manners, give an 
air of caricature to the social circle, Avhich it is painful to all but a professed 
satirist to contemplate. Second-hand clothes arc made easy by having been 
worn ; but second-hand aifectations never fit the wearer, and render hi in 
grotesque and ridiculous into the bargain. 

It is inconceivable 1k)w strongly these remarks would be illustrated to any 
one who, having witnessed tlic insect birth of a fashionable whim, and its 
almost immediate extinction in England, should accompany it on its voyage 
to India. Here its place would be filled up by its successor. There, how- 
ever, it would be eagerly patronized by those who would have no notion 
that it had died away, because its substitute liad not arrived amongst them. 
The folly, or the whim, or the paradox, or the bad taste, whatever it might 
be, would be secure of a reign of as many months as it had of days at 
home; for iashionablo absurdity knows no inter-regnum. In the meanwhile, 
it is evident, that these arc adventitious patches to the system of manners, 
wdiich, being modified by circumstances purely local, must remain unchanged, 
whilst the influencing causes arc the same ; and that Anglo-Indian society 
would present the most interesting materials for satirical or dramatic descrip- 
tion, unmixed with those of European extraction. But, on the other hand, 
it is observable that the mimicry of home follies is in itself a main ingredient 
in tiiat very system which is to be described. Abeuni siudin in mores. It 
is this readiness to patronize the cast-off’ fashions of thinking or conversing, 
this habit of puffing into new life and smoke the rush-light doctrines, whether 
of politics, ethics, or metaphysics, that have gone out amongst ourselves, 
that render the “ polite conversations of our presidencies in India so much 
more heavy and intolerable, than those so ludicrously depictured by Dean 
Swift. Without these incongruities, the society of would be more 

pleasing, because it would be more natural, y)rcscnting only upon its 
chequered surface the shadows of those humours or oddities that had grown 
spontaneously amongst them, and beneath which the old Indians of former 
days, the Holwells, the Ormes, the Barwells, the Calls, the Hastings, 
found repose, and comfort, and recreation. It is astonishing how little has 
been gained by the pyc-bald mixture of old colonial habitudes with those 
that arc let loose from tlic cuddy of an Indiainan with every new importation 
of dandies. What Anglo-Indian of that ancient date but would turn in 
his coffin if he knew that the old standing dish of rice and curry had been 
shouldered .aside to make room iox hlanqn6ts de veau avec sauce d lajinan^ 
cier ? 

In a community thus constituted, it,is plain that there will be a few privi- 
leged by rank, which in India is every thing, who on all subjects take the 
lead, that i.s, become egregious bores. Never shall we forget the prosy 
nonsense we were doomed to hear from one of these oracles of second- 
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hand wisdom, when the doctrine of cratiiology found its way to India, 

nor the Golgotha of skulls that presented themselves by turns to the sapient 
touch of his brawny lingers. As it is the characteristic of these discoveries 
to unfold themselves in a long thread of words, it was a natural error to 
conclude that the mastery he had acquired from an uninterrupted sufferance 
of his talk over a certain number of vague terms, multiplied by the unmean- 
ing echoes of an equal allowance of synonirncs, was a sure guarantee for 
bis comprehension of the subject. Gifford, in the admirable auto-biography 
prefixed to his translation of Juvenal, describes the village-schoolmaster, 
from whom he received the frst elements of his instruction, as having a 
custom of fixing to every word in common use the periphrasis by which it 
was explained in the dictionary ; so that his victory was sure, for his oppo- 
nents could never discover his meaning. 'J’his Avas the secret of O *» 

eloquence. If a disputant ventured to take the field, O , likeyEncas, 

was sure to escape in a cloud. 

Jt is this tyranny of bores, that first strikes you on your initiation into 
Anglo-Indian circles. The reviews, that furnish so many short cuts to 
intelligence, purvey both diction and opinions to those whose station entitles 
them to talk. All equality of discourse is effectually re])resscd by the defe- 
rence paid to rank, and the borearchf/ becomes thus an unmitigated des- 
potism, which bears doAvn all resistance. Nor is escape always practicable. 
Your finished bore makes sure of a given number of listeners, for he looks 
them each in the face, and good-breeding will not permit you to fly in the 
midst of what seems addressed personally to yourself. He makes sure of 
his victim by a fascination of stare like that attributed to the rattle-snake. In 
English society, changed perpetually by new infusions, whore privileges of 
this kind arc neither assumed nor conceded, all this would be impracticable. 
But in India, the society remains for the most part ilie same, year after year. 
It is recruited, indeed, by new arrivals, but those consist only of the juniors 
in the service, who, by virtue of their recent standing, must be listeners ; 
and sometimes the old bores drop off, but their next in rank succeed to the 
vacant boredomy which, without the help of the legal fiction that keeps the 
Briti.sh throne constantly filled, is thus never in abeyance. I’he distant 
cantonments are, in this respect, only miniature presidencies. Society is 
formed of nearly the same elements throughout the whole of British India; 
— ^the smaller communities reflecting the same features, though with varied 
proportions. 

Amongst the modifying causes that have given its peculiar semblance to 
English society in India, the strongest perhaps is rank. Unperceived in its 
operation, and affectedly disclaimed by those aa Iio arc tenacious of its dis- 
tinctions and those who are submissive to its influence, it is constantly at 
work. He wdio for the first time is introduced to it, particularly if he has 
had the advantage of a general entree in England, is astonished at the for- 
mality and stateliness it imparts to every circle. At home, rank may be 
respected, but it inspires no aAvc. The entrance of a person in the highest 
station would not instantly suspend the conversation or hush it into silence, 
b rcquently, in the same Anglo-Indian party, you may observe an ascending 
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RerieR of men in station. Each receives his quota of deference, accurately 
adjusted by the amount of his monthly income. Upon the female part of 
the circle it produces an effect like enchantment. A flirtation with a pei*son 
of inferior rank is suspended, at its most interesting crisis, if a civilian of 
higher rank fires across them. The conscipience of this is, that a great 
number of individuals, capable of infusing vivacity into the conversation, are 
thro\>'n out. For this reason, at all large dinner tables, you will perceive a 
cluster of young people grouped together, and doing penance for their low 
standing in the service, by being excluded frjm all participation in what is 
going on, except in eating and drinking, which in India is no unimportant 
part of the business of life. But the effect of this is, that the conversation 
consists of the most solemn inanities imaginable, the most ridiculous 
common-places propounded with the air and gravity of new discoveries. The 
women might, indeed, reform all this, for every society is in their keeping, 
and will receive the impulse they give it. They, however, have a more 
important business in hand. I'hey must render themselves agreeable to the 
person who, according to his rank, has been appointed to hand her to table, 
and to sit next her: — a matter which is arranged by the master of the house 
before the announcement of dinner. 

The scarcity of topics also renders converse a painful duty rather than a 
pleasing amusement. In England, public subjects are perpetually floating 
on the social surface, supplying each day, almost each hour, with something 
new. Whereas, in India, the public intelligence comes in large masses, 
and having furnished themes of discourse for a few days, is forgotten. The 
ladies and gentlemen of India are, therefore, soon left to their own resources 
—and these are criticisms upon each other's dress, manners, and figure, 
sometimes expressed with an unpolished strength of phrase, which would not 
be tolerated in England. 

Much might be said of the relative influence of the sex upon Anglo-Indian 
life — and, indeed, in what sketch of life or manners can they be passed over? 
They shed innumerable graces over our existence every where but in India. 
The fairy-land of love, the paradise of the youthful affections, is not to be 
found in tliat country. The bosoms, which in our English admiration of 
tlie fairer moiety of the species, we revere as the sainted cells from which 
the unholy passions of gain or ambition are excluded, arc open to no other 
Hihabit^mt. Women are educated for India as they would be to millinery 
or mantua-making, or any other female vocation. They arc stuffed with 
acquirements by means of every forcing process substituted by modern inge- 
nuity for the gradual devolopemcnt of the mind and its faculties, which it was 
the sober practice of our ancestors to pursue through a course of wholesome 
instruction, directed to a few important objeets. The girl destined to the 
Indian mart must run the gauntlet of at least a dozen professors. Every 
thing must be learned at the same time. All exclusive tastes, though fre- 
quently the internal promptings of that strong predilection and native apti- 
tude we call genius, are frowned down and discouraged. The same por- 
tion of lime is dedicated to pursuits often at variance with each otlicr; and 
Ihe result is, ccitain fragments and scraps of al! kinds of knowledge, a 
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weak diluted tincture of accomplisliments, that address solely the eye and 
ear of their admirers ; a bouquet of. gaudy but fading flowrets, that tire 
and disgust the sense. It is plain that this is a species of education which 
makes no real progress : it is like stationing all the relays for a long journey 
at the first stage. 

Arrived in India, the fair pupil receives the last finish at the hands of the 
respectable matron, generally some distant relative, who undertakes the 
charge of establishing her in a suitable union. . She is told whom she may 
encourage, and whom she must peremptorily reject. The index expurga- 
torius of the settlement is placed in her hands. She must love according 
to the strict letter of the red-book. Her affections must not, even in 
thought, stray beyond the civil service. If she is permitted to beam an 
indulgent smile on a military man, it must be only within the commissariat 
department. It often happens, perhaps, that marriages in India, tliough 
the results of a passive choice or blind neutrality of feeling, turn out well. 
But can the chances be in favour of wedded happiness with a companion thus 
educated, — a mind constructed like a shewy pavilion, on whose portico and 
facade all thejgraces of architecture have been lavished— within, cold, com- 
fortless, and dark ? 

Such are one or two of the chief distinctive characters of x\nglo-Tndian so- 
ciety ; and they have remained, as to one portion of it, unchanged, and little 
if atall modified, for many years. Yet, within that period, a change has come 
over another part of it, of dark and ominous import. Time was when the 
civil and military services, encouraged by the same hopes and indulging the 
same aspirations, homeward-bound and pointing to the day of return as the 
needle to the pole, and like the needle trembling with that delightful expec- 
tation, were alike enabled to realize the visions which supported them 
through a life of toil and exile. Now, it is only one service that such a 
hope can visit. A dreary vista of despair lies before the oflicers of the 
Company’s army, unpierced by one straggling ray of future comfort. Will 
this pass away as a summer’s cloud, without warning those to whom India 
and her destinies are entrusted, that the discontent, at present a dim and 
diminutive speck, may hereafter blacken the whole horizon ? Great Britain, 
it is too true, having little or no elbow-room left, opens to a parent 
burthened with a large family the most discouraging prospects of establish- 
ing his sons respectably in life. But a cadetship ! It is a gift he would do 
well to hesitate before he accepts. It is the present of Circe to Ulysses 
without the propitious gales that sped him on his voyage — the mere bag — 
nothingness and vapour. Ensigns thrown back to cadets, starving on a 
hundred rupees a month ; — lieutenants picking the dry bones of liopcless 
expectation, and hoary-headed captains who have ten years bel’ore them to 
chew the cud of their bitter fancies ere the next step dawns uj)on their 
vision. 

If the situation of a Company’s officer is susceptible of aggravation, 
it will be found, according to the writer of the work before us, in the capri- 
cious distribution of stafl^appointments, which are accessible only through 
wJiat is called interest. He tells us that, a few years since, regimental 
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staff-appointments were bestowed upon those officers who had acquired a 
competent knowledge of the Persian and Hindostanee languages most 
efficient stimulus to rouse their diligence in the prosecution of studies so 
essentially necessary to their intercourse with the troops under their com- 
mand. But ‘‘ I know/’ says the writer, who is evidently an officer in the 
Company’s service, a young subaltern of eight years’ standing, who, 
having a family at home in no affluent circumstances, assiduously devoted 
himself to the study of Uindostance in the hope of acquiring an appoint- 
ment on the regimental staff, and the means of assisting them. The 
vacancy happens, after a long interval. His application is made, and in the 
next G.O. he finds himself passed over in favour of a youth of condition, 
who is admirably calculated to be the interpreter of a language of which 
he does not know the alphabet. Another youth of similar aceoinplishments 
has won the prize from many competitors, by having been the lucky bearer 
from home of a parcel of female trumpery for a Ittdy in office'* The 
cauterizing s|)irit of retrenchment has mingled its bitterness in the cup. The 
picture is doubtless highly coloured in the work before us, which breathes 
throughout the language of a wounded and resentful heart ; but we fear the 
sentiments arc too generally felt throughout the Indian army; and their per- 
nicious effect upon the social system of India follows as a corollary. 

Twenty years ago, a young officer in the servKje of the Company occu- 
pied a certain space in the eyes of the community at large. He was invited 
to the best tables ; he lifted up his head with a conscious equality in the 
best circles. It is no longer so. The poor cadet or ensign, if he sum- 
mons sufficient courage to pay a morning visit to a civilian, meets with a 
reception so closely akin to repulse, that he is never likely to repeat the ex- 
periment. It is better, however, to dismiss a topic so painful. But in an 
analysis of Anglo-Indian society, in which the junior officers of the Com- 
pany’s service, not many years since, formed by no means the least interest- 
ing class, it could not have been altogether omitted. 

The peculiarities of English society in India, present, it is true, many 
tempting subjects of caricature. But they are essentially undramatic. A 
genteel comedy, consisting of Anglo-Indian dialogue, would be hissed from 
the stage. There can be no wit, where the range of its excursions is so 
circumscribed ; and the constant recurrence of the same faces, or nearly 
the same, in every party, stifles one of the strongest incentives to intellec- 
tual gladiatorship. It is the same thing, though on a smaller scale, at the 
cuddy table. At the beginning of the voyage, perhaps for two or three 
days, the powers of each are taxed to the utmost, and lively things are said 
and reciprocated. But after a few rounds, the ammunition is expended. 
Identity of countenance, day after day, is a w'et blanket not to wit only, 
but to that humbler facetiousness, which aspires merely to mirth. And no- 
where is its deadening effect felt more than in the salons of India. Neither 
Congreve nor Sheridan could construct, out of the fashionable topics that 
float on the surface of an Anglo-Indian conversation, any thing like the 
tierce-and-carte dialogues of Love for hove or the School for Scandal. 
There is no scarcity of Mrs. Sullens and Mi-s. Candours, Sir Benjamin 
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Backbites, or Snecrwclls. Calcutta and Mfidras have their “ scandalous 
colleges/' that confer diplomas to kill characters by wholesale. But Anglo- 
Indian tittle-tattle is deficient in that “ delicacy of sarcasm, that mellowness 
of sneer," which distinguishes our London scandal ; and probably for this 
reason : the satire, in so restricted a space, must be conversant not with 
classes, but individuals ; whereas by delineating the class, and then thrust- 
ing the individual into it, he shares the imputation with a hundred others, 
and his own quota of it is trivial and insignificant. It is the difference be- 
tween the Aristophanic comedy, where a single person is ridiculed or one 
reputation mangled, and the comedy of Plautus or Molierc, where a certain 
description of men is held up to laughter or reproach, and the individual 
merely dramatizes the class amongst w'hich he has been placed. Anglo- 
Indian societies, on the other hand, supplying no classes, the individual 
himself must be laid upon the dissecting-tablc, and unsparingly cut up by 
the operators. Hence it is that, instead of sarcasm, every dialogue teems 
with defamation — unvarnished abuse — which the good taste of English scan- 
dal would not endure for a moment. We recur, therefore, to our former 
aphorism, that the dialogue of an Indian coterie is essentially undraniatic. 
The author of the East-lndia Sketch Book has given us a specimen or 
two of conversations, having all the appearance of fac-similes, which seem 
strongly to illustrate, not only the aphorism, but the distinction we have 
pointed out between the polished satire, which ranges over varieties and 
classes, and the blunt cudgel-play of Anglo-Indian scandal, which batters 
specific individuals. 

Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. Parke are mcdittiting a ball at an up-coun- 
try station, and have determined to make (juite a general thing of it." 

" Yes, on due reflection/* said the Colonel, " it will be advisable to ask 
every bod}'. I maif be removed, Anne, nobody can say how soon. And at 
my time of life, it is better to be on amicable terms with my officers ; you un- 
derstand, Mrs. Parke? — A word to the wise — humph !” 

*Mt is a pity you did not come to that conclusion sooner,” said Mrs. 
Parke amiably, ** for every officer of ours has sent a refusal, except Grampus, 
who goes any where for a feed gratis.” 

“ I don’t care, — so much the better,” returned Lieutenant-Colonel Parke, 
sulkily ; my young men want a few court-martials amongst them, and I’ll 
sec if I can’t have two or three of them in arrest before long. I’ll have them 
out to squad-drill, and see how they’ll like it, — humph !” 

Mrs. Parke turned away, half in a pet with her model for all colonels, past, 
present, and to come, and half angry at the defiance implied by the declhiing 
of all the officers of their own regiment except Mr. Grampus, who, as Mrs, 
Parke elegantly expressed it, went ajiy where for a feed gratis. 

She looked over her notes with all the haste the difficulty she found in dccy- 
phering any autograph, that was less than the magnitude of round hand, per- 
mitted. Mrs. Parke had great disadvantages to contend with : some said ^‘old 
Parke had picked her up at a charity-school at Calcutta;”— some hinted that 
her childhood had been spent under auspices much less unexceptionable. 
There were many and divers reports afloat, but one point of accordance ex- 
isted amongst all — Mrs. Parke was originally nobody, had bad manners — most 
unforgivable awkwardness of address — unusually plain person, &c. 
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To illustrate still further the distinction we have ventured, in the sketch 
entitled a Tour of Visits,” the visitor arrives in the midst of a morning- 
conversation, in which characters are dissected with the coarsest butchery. 

** What upon earth placed that man at the head of a force ? It is an enor- 
mity sufficient to afford matter of memorial to the Honourable Court. A 
frontier station on the borders of a foreign territory is a door worth keeping 
locked with strong springs, and to put such a warder over it ! — a man who has 
neither head to direct, nor hand to execute.” 

Nor bull-headedness enough to compensate for his deficiency in mental 
vigour. He is over flexible to the touch of his native butler said the Major. 

“ Ah ! if it were permitted, * I could a talc unfold,’ of a man who, without 
common sense, truth, honour, or honesty, military skill, or — military courage, 
solely from his relationship to a man in ojffice^ is kept in an important position, 
in which he can only injure the government he serves and ruin the officers 
who have the misfortune to serve under him.” 

** You and the weather are getting warm, Mr. Mulgravc. Pull the pun- 
kah, you Bhoi,” said Mrs. Erskinc, rather enjoying the bitterness of the young 
man. 

** Don’t stop him,” said the major growlingly, he speaks only the truth, 
which, if not always safe, is always worth hearing. That secret report system 
is abominable. * * * An officer commanding a corps may be superseded, 

even before he suspect the possibility of it, — solely because this wretch. Colo- 
nel — , thinks fit, from personal pique, to describe him as incompetent, he 
himself being no better a judge than I am of indigo. The army wants pruning— 
and — should be sent to the invalids forthwith.” 

Oh, for a free press !” said Mulgrave ; “ that alone contains a cure for 
more than half the complaints of the body military.” 

We must be sparing of extracts, however. But the spirit and style of 
the military conversation we have quoted, may .surely make prudent or think- 
ing minds pause, when they ask themselves whether a free press would be 
so safe or efficient a remedy for military grievances as Lieutenant Mulgrave 
supposes? A newspaper, breathing the spirit of these grumblings, would 
not be so much the safety-valve, through which the discontents and heart- 
burnings of the community would evaporate, as the lion’s mouth, into which 
each individual would drop the hoarded spleen of his own malice and disap- 
ment. If colonels and commandants were to be as roughly handled in the 
columns of a public journal, as they are at the breakfast or tiffin-tables of 
the settlement, it is pretty obvious that the tone of society,” to use the 
author’s favourite phra.se, would be very far from being improved. But it 
is worth while to observe the sophism, under which he shelters himself, when 
he contends for the right of unrestricted aniinadvcrsion upon official charac- 
ters. The actions of public servants arc public property, he says, and no 
man holds office exempt from this condition. The press, therefore, the 
organ of the public, has the right of stamping them with the brand of shame. 
What a world of exceptions and reservations is excluded from this inflexible 
generality — exceptions and reservatipns sufficient of themselves to consti- 
tute the rule from which they are shut out ! It assumes lliat there is no 
other channel, through which a complaint against official men can be trans- 
mitted ; that military malversations are cognizable before no other tribunal. 
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and that a free press may be made an efficient substitute for a court of en- 
quiry or a court-martial. So delighted is the writer with his syllogism, that 
the mischief worked by mere accusation, without proof, where there is nei- 
ther time nor opportunity for adducing evidence to contradict it ; the interme- 
diate torture inflicted upon families and connexions, upon all, in short, who 
sympathize with the honour that is stained and the reputation that is wound- 
ed — to say nothing of the exasperated feelings of the party himself, and the 
modes of vindication to which they would goad him ; all this gives him no 
concern whatever. Is it, however, extravagant to say that a press, exer- 
cising these unlimited powers, would soon become an intolerable despotism, 
from which even those, who arc at this moment anxious for its establishment, 
would be glad to escape ? It would be the bull of Phalaris, and the inven- 
tors would be the first victims. Nor is it easy to compute the insecurities of 
private life, the uncertain tenures upon which private reputations would 
hang, and the gloomy distrust that would lower over social intercourse, were 
this system of bush-fighting, under the pretext of assailing/?w^/fc;;i^;i through 
the columns of a journal, to be permitted. The writer, indeed, from his 
panegyric upon the state of the Calcutta press, seems to imply that the actions 
of public servants at that presidency are amenable to its jurisdiction. But 
though the censorship is removed, and wisely removed, the responsibility of 
editors is, for that very reason, augmented rather than lightened. A slight 
inspection of a file of Calcutta papers, would convince any one that, with 
all the latitude recently indulged to them, they deal sparingly in those official 
attacks, which seem so much to the taste of our author. In truth, no 
civil or military duties could be discharged, beneatl* tlie terrors of such an 
inquisition. 

Amongst tlie sketches contained in these volumes, there is a full-length 
one of an officer, sluuUnvcd under the name of Colonel Scovcll. It is 
evidently taken from life, but deformed by the exaggerations, with which all 
unpopular characters are usually delineated, when they sit for their likeness 
to those who have been habituated, from some real or fancied grievance, to 
contemplate them with disgust. After a description of his dress and person, 
and some broad hints that his promotion was the result of connexions w ith 
men in power, and of a most grievous prostitution of patronage upon an 
object the most undeserving that the whole service could have supplied, it 
goes on thus 

There was a long debate, amongst the influential part of the general staffs re- 
lative to his ultimate disposal. At length, it was determined to send him to 
-pore, which being very remote, his errors and imbecility were the less 
likely to be brought to the notice of superior authority. A sealed press and 
a strong party in the ministry were his securities ; if the force he commanded 
were badly disciplined, the periodical movements of corps would afford them 
opportunity of recovery in other stations ; if individuals suffered from his pre- 
judices, which were notorious, who was to hear their appeal, when the chan- 
nel by which it was to be made was himself? Open mutiny was the last thing 
on earth to be expected ; and, in short, as Scovell must be provided for, every 
objection became light when weighed against this overpowering necessity. 

And so he came to pore, and remains there, — a monument of the per- 
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version of patronage, and a living record of the blindness, the folly, the cul- 
pable neglect of duty, in those who have permitted it. 

But the imbecility of Colonel Scovell could never have produced his noto- 
riety : it is more prominent characteristics which mark out a man from the 
crowd Ja?tid ant injdmid ; and if thc\v partake of his inherent littleness, they 
may not be the less noxious in their effects. A small reptile may bear a sting, 
the venom of which is mortal. 

Much has been said in support of the secret-report system, and much has 
been said and written against it. “ In the army,” says a periodical writer, 
“ it is a standing regulation, that an Inspecting-Geiieral, and indeed that every 
Lieutenant-Colonel commanding a regiment, shall make periodical!}^, confiden- 
tial communications upon the merits, the habits, the degree of proficiency in 
his profession, the manner (good or bad) of performing his duty, and so forth, 
of every officer under him ; it being considered essential to the well-being of 
the service, that the personal character and conduct of every officer should be 
conveyed to head-quarters, and there understood. Undoubtedly, this system 
vests in officers commanding regiments and districts an enormous discretionary 
power, — namely, that of whispering away the reputation of men, who have no 
means of defence against caprice or calumny, and who thus may be secretly 
ruined in the opinion of those on whom their fortune depends, without their 
guessing at the hidden cause of their exclusion from every mark of favour. A 
heavy responsibility, indeed, rests upon the possessors of such tremendous 
means of mischief; and if detected in foul play, they will be ruined.” 

A man in high rank once said — It requires a strong hand to pluck us ; we 
are too well fledged.” And so Colonel Scovell found it ; — his missiles, charged 
with secret destruction, effected their aim, — in more than one instance with a 
success fatal to the victim driven to despair ; but still Colonel Scovell lived, 
and prospered. 

But all this was not sufficient to procure for him the extensive notoriety he 
enjoyed. There were, indeed, some who called these official loving-kindnesses 
by the ungentle name of guilt; — but these might have been committed by a 
man in the same position, who, in other respects, had the characteristics of 
an able officer, ami he would never therefore have stood out from the mass, 
in the broad and marked attitude of Colonel Scovell. There required a sin- 
gular combination of mental traits, to render an individual at once the terror, 
the abhorrence, and the profound contempt, of all within the sphere of his 
influence. The latter feeling was unmingled in the bosom of those only who 
were far beyond the reach of his tender iiicrcies. 

Colonel Scovell is married, but, as his wife has the misfortune to be half 
English, he has been separated from her some years, and soothes the autumn 
of his days in the pure retirement of an Indian Zenanah. To this state of 
domestic existence, probably, may be traced the peculiar tone of his conver- 
sation. That military skill is essential in an officer occupying a position so 
prominent as his, is a fact too obvious to be denied ; but even the absence of 
that qualification is less to be regretted, than that his manners should be pre- 
eminent only ill grossness as his morals in vileiicss. From his convivial par- 
ties the. young officer retires in disgust, be he as little scrupulous he may, — 
and the novice from England in indignation and abhorrence. Hafipily for In- 
dian society, license of corivcrsatipn is now confined to an infinitely small 
proportion of the worn-out veterans of the army, and even these do not ven- 
ture it in the presence of officers of a certain standing. But that the com- 
mander of a large force should stand out conspicuous amongst his inferiors 
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chiefly by the unequalled atrocities of his language, — that his example should 
avail beyond all power of precept to lead astray the ignorant and inexperienced, 
is a fact no less appalling in itself than reflective of shame on those superior 
authorities who connive at its existence. Colonel Scovcll possesses one grand 
source of power and influence. His extravagance is limited by the indulgences 
of the tabic ; — beyond these his economy is as if dictated by a cadet’s neces- 
sity ; — consequently his wealth has accumulated beyond all ordinary calcula- 
tions. 

How far the influence of the golden shower extends, is recorded both “ in 
talc and history.” Therefore the purer the government, the more constantly 
will its vigilance be exerted to guard against the employment of any function- 
aries whose necessities may render them accessible to that corruption. The 
coinmandcrs-in-chicf of the Indian armies are generally officers of Ilis Majes- 
ty’s service, whose competence may be unquestionable as far as distinction in 
their profession can confer it ; but their lives having been spent in spheres 
widely unlike that in which they arc to play so responsible a part, it follows 
that their knowledge of the distinguishing peculiarities of that army whose 
welfare is in their hands, must be gathered from the officials who surround 
them. If, therefore, one of these skoidd be a necessitous spendthrift, whose 
wants compel him to accept the aid proflfered by the astute, who regard him as 
the machine to work their will, — if the proflerer xhoidd he such a man as Co- 
lonel Scovcll, whose chief mental pleasure is the gratification of private and 
personal malice, — is it miraculous that many honourable have been disgraced, 
— many ii|jright ruined, — in a land too where none dares exclaim, in the vehe- 
mence of his honest indignation, — “ A curse on these unclean ?” 

If a voice so weak as the feeble one which is now essaying to be heard in 
free and just England, could hope to reach those with whom alone lies the 
power of redress for the futurey — even if restitution for the past be impossible, 
—its best energies should be spent in the prayer, — “ Purify the gover7iment 
offices ! Remove the evil ivhich there vcntiu'es to stalk abroad at noon^day 

We can afford no more extracts from the East- India Sketch Book ; 
but we have inserted the above military portraiture, as a sjiecimcn of what 
a newspaper would be, W'crc it a picture-gallery, as the author evidently 
wislies it to be made, for the reception of caricatures so hideous. A sealed 
pressy it is true, has sheltered many a Colonel Scovcll ; but how many, at 
the same time, has it sheltered, who have been most undeservedly disfi- 
gured by traits equally disgusting ? Command of all kinds is an unenviable 
prerogative. It places a man upon an elevation, from which he is surveyed 
by those below tlirough those false and refracting lighU, tliat distort and 
darken every lineament and magnify every mole or speck into deformity. 
Every glass, that is pointed towards him, presents its object through a thick 
incrustation of prejudice, or wounded pride, or disappointed expectation. 
No doubt, there are Colonel Scovells in India, and if it be true, that the 
secret- report system exists to the extent described by the author, such beings 
will continue to jilague and dishonour the army. It is a systern that ought 
not to exist at all ; for it is tw'icc cursed ; — cursing those who act upon it, 
and those whom it oppresses. But the encouragement of private reports 
from the native officers, of their European superiors, is not only a criminal 
violation of the regulations of the service, but the disruption of the strong- 
est holdings of the Indian army. That subtle and mystic link, which unites 
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the sepoy to his British commanders would be soon snapt asunder^ were 
the General Saih” to encourage similar communications, A specific 
case, therefore, of those practices, if substantiated, as they might be, by 
an adequate weiglit of evidence, would bring down the severest penalties 
upon the head of the delinquent. The life of a military man, in India, is 
always beset with too many in commodities, and exposed to too many adver- 
sities, to expect of him the tolerance of so hateful an aggravation. 

On the other hand, he is removed from the reach of many temptations. 
Rarely does it happen, that he can obtain the credit of a month’s pay from 
the obsequious money-lenders, who foster the extravagance of the civilian. 
At every step, he learns a lesson of privation and hardsliip. Little courted 
by society, he is a stranger to its blandishments ; and the world leaves him 
“ leisure to be good.” The young civilian, in the meanwhile, from the 
moment he places his foot on Indian ground, finds himself in the receipt of 
a handsome income. His first appointment probably fixes him in the 
family of a superior, whose allowances equal the pay of a whole regiment. 
He becomes the inmate of a dwelling, from which nothing that ministers 
to luxury and case is excluded. It is here that he imbibes the first rudi- 
ments of that improvident profuseness, which becomes in after-life the 
great torment of his existence. His income sinks under his growing love 
of dissipation. The native assistant watches Iiis opportunity, and proffers 
the aid, at the moment when it w ill be received with the least scruple as to 
the conditions annexed to it. At length, it becomes his habitual resource ; 
till, year after year, his burdens increase in a fearful ratio, and the coun- 
try, which industry and frugality would have rendered a mere thoroughfare 
to the enjoyment of wealth and its blessings at home, becomes his prison 
and his grave. 

A few traits occur, now and then, in the work before us, of the Eura- 
sians, or half-castes ; — “a class,” the writer observes, ‘‘despised almost 
emulously by Europeans and natives ; the peculiarities of their birth uniting 
them at once with both nations, whilst they are separated by the strongest 
lines of demarcation from each.” But he over-rates tlie numbers and the 
hardships of this race. For our owm part, we conscientiously believe 
that they arc not reduced to a state cither of political degradation or of moral 
abasement. Great pains have been taken to convince them that they are 
treated with injustice, in their exclusion from civil and military appointments. 
It is the age for asserting rights ; and as soon as they caught the spirit of 
the times, they bestirred themselves to call meetings and manufacture peti- 
tions. But in all countries, civil disabilities are entailed by birth, and it 
is a general theory, wdiich has received the sanction of the oldest residents 
in India, that the intermixture of blood has limited both the corporeal and 
intellectual stature of the race, whom it is the fashion of the day to regard 
with commiseration. 

Yet the female Eurasians constitute»a large portion of the married women 
at up-country stations. Many of them are united to persons of respectable 
condition, in both services, at the presidencies ; and for the most part, they 
perforin the part of wives with tolerable effect. They are wonderfully 
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docile to the affectations and airs of the sex ; — nothing can be more unmean- 
ing than the eternal simper that plays on their lips, and their love of finery 
and baubles is, wc are persuaded from long observation, constitutional. 
We have seen thorn hanging almost in speechless rapture over a box of 
newly-imported millinery, and entranced, as in a celestial vision, amidst 
the folds of a fresh assortment of French silks. They arc the first pur- 
chasers, on all occasions, when a new inventory of modes is offered for 
sale. But it would be cruel to visit them with an austere criticism, when we 
advert to the unhappy circumstances of their maternity and their country 
education ; for it is the good fortune of a few only to be educated in Eng- 
land. Native women, it must be recollected, of the higher class, are never 
the mothers of children by Europeans. They are generally of the lowest ; 
frequently menials of the most degraded description, ignorant of every 
moral obligation, and exercising the faint glimmering of the little reason 
that falls to their share in acts of petty fraud and cunning. It is to the 
guardianship of these beings, that their unhappy children — the children too 
of European gentlemen — are left for the first ten or twelve years of their 
lives. They are then sent to aa establishment for young ladies at Calcutta 
or Madras/* where the little they learn is exactly that, which every thinking 
man would wish his wife or daughter to unlearn as speedily as possible. 

Upon the whole, we have been pleased with these volumes, though in a 
far less degree than we expected. There is too much bitterness of feeling 
throughout them, Avhere state-matters are discussed, and which is so di- 
rectly traceable to individual resentment, that the satire is almost harmless. 
Some of the romantic sketches are absolutely flat and insipid. The work is 
evidently the production of a young author, enamoured of what is called 
the intense mode of writing. This aflectation betrays him, upon some oc- 
casions, into a redundancy of phrase, which overlays the good sense dif- 
fused through his pages. There is a prose and a poetical side on which 
almost every subject may be surveyed. The danger of habitually viewing 
things through a prismatic medium, that reflects 'hues which do not pertain 
to them, is that of becoming insensible to the simple attributes of truth ; and 
he who has accustomed himself to such a mode of treating matters, which 
are not susceptible of poetic colouring, will find, after all, that, like the 
bourgeois gentithommey he has been talking prose all his life-time without 
knowing it. 
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EGYPTIAN IIIEROGLYPIJICS. 

In a work* just published at Paris, nnd which is now before us, 
M. Klaproth has investigated the results of the late M. Chainpollion’s 
labours on Egyptian Hieroglyphics, in a manner so full, clear, and satis- 
factory, as to furnish a distinct view of the subject, nnd an accurate sum- 
mary of what has been done in this matter, as well as an outline of what yet 
remains to be accomplished, in order that the progress already made in 
decyphering some of these signs may lead to a really useful result. 

The office could scarcely have fallen into more competent hands. The 
philological knowledge of M. Klaproth is so vast, the tongues he has mas- 
tered arc so numerous, that the hyperbolical compliment bestowed by 
Cowley upon Wolton is almost the language of sober truth when applied 
to M. Klaproth : 

Who had so many languages in store. 

That only Fame shall speak of him in more- 

Thc detection of errors and false notions, in any department of science, 
is so much knowledge actually gained ; by divesting the subject of hierogly- 
phics of a prodigious mass of error, and presenting it in its true character 
and proportions, the author of the work under consideration may, there- 
fore, be said to have added very materially to our stock of knoA\'!edge in 
this branch of archaeology. 

In a paper printed in our sixth volume, t and which was furnished by 
M. Klaproth, this gentleman gave a sort of epitome of his present work, 
which is constructed on the principles there laid down : its object being, as 
he states, to fix the opinion of the learned upon the extent of the progress 
hitherto made in dccyphering the graphic monuments of Egypt." 

M. Klaproth shows that, prior to the discovery by Dr. Young of what 
are termed the 'phonetic hieroglyphics, M. Champollion, like most persons 
who devoted their attention to the study of Egyptian cryptography, had no 
idea that the signs represented letters or sounds. Dr. Y oung's discovery, 
and the aid afforded by the Rosetta stone, diverted him, however, into a 
new course, which has enabled him to enlarge our means of interpreting 
the hieroglyphics to the utmost limit, we fear, which is practicable. The 
sanguine temper of hi. Champollion hurried him, indeed, into the most 
extravagant notions as to the extent of his means of interpretation. He 
fancied that the major part of the hieroglyphical texts were phonetic, not 
ideographic ; consequently, with the help of certain canons arbitrarily laid 
down, he professed to give off-hand translations of inscriptions and papyri ; 
his discoveries were successively promulgated to the world, and received, 
we are sorry to say, in this country with greedy credulity. M. Klaproth 
palliates this eagerness to be deceived by observing, that although the autho- 
rity for these readings was not given, they were eagerly assented to, because 
it was supposed that the author would not fail to justify them at a future 

» Examcn Critique des Travaux de feu M. Champollion* sur les Hii^roglyphcs ; par Mr. J. Kla- 
proth. Ouvrageom^detrols planches. PoriSj ]832. Dondey-Dupr^. 
t Vol. vi. p. 273. 
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period. This important point, Iiowevcr, namely, the phonetic or alphabetical 
character of the hierofiflyphics, l)a.s never been demonstrated by M. Cham- 
pollion ; and if, as there is every reason to believe from ancient authorities, 
especially Clement of Alexandria, those signs are mostly ideographical 
symbols, we are as far off as ever from being in a condition to read 
hieroglypliical texts.' ' 

But supposing it could be dearly demonstrated that the texts consist of 
phonetic hieroglyphics, that is, that each sign stood for a letter or sound, 
it is necessary that the value of these signs should be ascertained and fixed; 
for as the vowels (in the cartoucli proper names) are commonly omitted, and 
the letters arc not always arranged in the same order, if a sign sometimes 
stands for B, sometimes for M, and sometimes for T, it is obvious that wc 
should otherwise never be sure of the exact word. 

Supposing, however, all these difficulties to be got over, ^Uhere still 
remains,’* as our author observes, ^^and will always remain, a difficulty 
which genius itself cannot overcome,*' namely, to discover the meaning of 
the words when translated from the signs. The words belong, of course, 
to the ancient Egyptian language, and this language is unknown to us ; the 
Coptic, which is a relic of the ancient EgyjJtian, adulterated with Greek 
and Arabic and vitiated by time, is itself a dead language, and exists only 
in some fragments of a translation of the Bible and lives of the saints. In 
these works, all pagan expressions relative to the ancient superstitions of the 
country, — tlie very terms necessary to elucidate the hieroglyphics, — were, of 
course, carefully avoided by the pious editors of those Christian works. 
“ Such is the Coptic language, the only resource we have to enable us to 
understand the hieroglyphic inscriptions, supposing them to be all phonetic, 
accurately read and completely decyphered." 

The course which M. C^hanipollion adopted, in translating texts, was 
this: he rendered the signs into words, according to his table of values, 
which are by no means satisfactorily established, and which he varied arbi- 
trarily ; these words, furnished by him arbitrarily with vowels, were then 
translated through the medium of the Coptic language, and this last process, 
which, if fairly and scrupulously employed, 'ivould be wdiolly unsatisfactory, 
was managed in so loose and vague a manner, — ^senses being attributed to 
Coptic words which they cannot bear, others being assigned to them conjec- 
tural ly, — that not the slightest confidence can be placed in the results he 
professed to deduce from his experiments, which by such a process might be 
made to yield any thing required. M. Klaproth, in fact, accuses M. Cham- 
pollion, and distinctly proves his charge, of giving to the unknown signs 
the value most convenient to himself, and of constructing the very language 
in which he wished the inscription should be written.” 

In liis Observations on tlie Phonetic Alphabet,” M. Klaproth shows 
the uncertainty which prevails throughout all the readings of M. Champol- 
iion, as well as certain liberties most unjustifiably taken with the text. The 
original hieroglyphics, which arc exhibited in the work before us in very 
elegant types, arc compared with the renderings, and it is clearly shown 
that M. Champollioii has rendered them differently in different cases, often 
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ia opposition to his own laws ; that the freedoms taken with the Coptic 
language are such as to make that language speak any meaning : in short, 
that there is nothing certain, nothing credible, but the translations of the 
cartouches, the point from whence M. Ciiampollion set out. 

As an example, not the strongest, of the vague manner in which this 
Egyptologist proceeded in his interpretations, we take, at random, his 
explanation of a group of four hieroglyphics, which, he says, denotes 
king of an obedient people;” being an abbreviation of the phonetic group 
yielding ^king,* and a character purely symbolical, the a laborious 
insect. 

“The first objection,” observes M. Klaproth, which occurs to this 
specious demonstration is, that it no where appears that the word stny which 
M. Champollion would have pronounced souteny ever had the signiheation 
of ‘king* in the Egyptian language. Nothing like it is found in ancient 
authors; on the contrary, we know, from the historical books of the ITc- 
brews, that Pharoah was the title of the kings of Egypt. Synccllus like- 
wise informs us that the general name of all the kings of that country was 
Pharoah, Julius Africanus, cited by Eusebius, attests the same thing. 
The only term for kingy in the Coptic language, is ouroy and with the 
article, piourOy pouroy or fonroJ^ Another difficulty which presents 
itself is this, that if the root sin signified ‘ king,’ it could not be found in 
the group in question, which consists of ^ and but there is no trace 
of ;/.*' 

The Egyptian mythology of M. Champollion is of the vaguest and most 
uncertain character. We might perhaps expect that ho would find in the 
hieroglyphics names of deities hitherto unknown to us, but we had a right to 
look for more correspondence between the hieroglyphical and recorded attri- 
butes of those we did know. M. Champollion was, we believe, but an 
indifferent classical scholar, and was even indebted to others for his transla- 
tions from the Greek. 

A decided proof of the inefficacy of M. Champollioifs reputed discove- 
ries is, that he has been unable, with the help of them, and with the aid of 
the Greek and demotic translations, to make out tlie hieroglyphics on the 
Rosetta stone. He has merely cited a few groups and very short passages. 
If his system was a sound one, the Rosetta inscription would naturally be 
the first to the test of which he would be desirous of bringing it; if other- 
wise, he would naturally shun it. 

Upon the whole, without entering further into the subject, we recom- 
mend this volume strongly to the attention of English Egyptologists and 
antiquaries, as one which will afford them a firm footing for their future 
exertions. 

« In the translatlan of the N. T. the word ia invariably rendered by |N>uro. Other Coptic 

worda, belonging to, the Mine root, ^XQtxovro, •queens ariouro, ' kingdoms;' erouro, * to reign.* 
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M. DE CHEZY. 

A MONTH had scarcely elapsed, after we had recorded our sentiments of 
sincere f^rief at the premature death of two of the brightest ornaments of 
oriental literature in France, ere a third was added to the dismal cata- 
logue, — M. de Chezy, of whose biography we subjoin a few particulars. 

Antoine Leonard de Chezy was born at Ncuillysur Seine on the loth 
January ] 77**1. l lis father, Antoine de Cliczy, was inspector-general of 
bridges and highways, and assisted in the construction of the cclebratcal 
Pont dc Neuilly, the plan of which had been traced by Peronnet. lie left 
a widow and two sons, w ho w'ere brought up in rTormany, with their 
mother, a w'onian of superior understanding. 

The subject of this notice was educated at the Poly ieelmic School, wdiich 
has had the glory of giving to France so many men of remarkable talents. 
Upon leaving that institution, he devoted himself to the study of Arabic 
and Persian. In 1798, he was chosen to accompan}' the army of the 
East, as it was termed, to Egypt, as interpreter, with other pupils who had 
acfpiired the oriental tongues. Sickness, how eviT, prevented his joining 
ihe expedition, and he remained in France. In 1800, he was appointed, 
in a subordinate capacity, to tlie department of manuscripts in the Jabraryat 
l^aris, whore a happy inspiration,” to use the words of his great master, 
the Baron de Saey, ‘‘ of which lie made at first a profound secret,” impelled 
him to Sanscrit literature, and secured to him the fame of being the first 
purveyor of its treasures to the learned of that country. 

If the acquisition of the Sanscrit tongue be esteemed diflicnit at the pre- 
sent day, the impediments were at that time almost insuperable, especially 
in France. Wilkins, Coicbrooke, Wilson, and llaughton, liad not yet 
smoothed the thorny paths of Sanscrit learning in England ; and in b ranee, 
the only helps were the superficial works of P. dc St- Barthclemv^ and a 
few imperfect outlines of a grammar. W ith the aid ol these, however, 
and stimulated, perhaps, by domestic vexations, which made some pow'erful 
diversion of mind necessary, M. dc Chezy devoted himsell with a sort of 
temerity” to the study of the sacred language of the Brahmins: with wdiat 
success his translation of Sdcoo/iUilce "will declare, whicli occupied his atten- 
tion till within a few months of his death. 

Upon* the restoration of the Bourbons, the French government, at the 
suggestion of the Baron de Sacy, founded, in 18L>, two professorships, 
one of Chinese, the other of Sanscrit, in the Iloyal College of France, 
which were filled by two individuals whom the Baron must be proud to call 
his pupils, the first byM . Abel-Remusat, the last by M . de Chezy. The project 
of founding these professorships, from whicli France' has deservedly reaped 
both benefit and renown, was opposed by the late M . Langles, and it is 
a singular fact, that thi.s secret opposition was di^scloscd to M. dc Chez)', 
by a letter of M. Langles to the French minister falling into his hands, in 
the confusion of the hundred det^s^ in 1816. 'Ihis discovery was not with- 
out its effect on so sensitive a mind as M. dc Chozy^s. It is pretty well 
N.S. Von. 9. No. 36. ' 2 P 
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known that a considerable degree of bitterness and animosity subsisted 
amongst the orientalists of France down to the death of Langles^ in 1 825. 

Upon the decease of this personage, the post of Keeper of the Oriental 
MSS. in the Royal Library became vacant, as well as that of Professor of 
Persian in the School of Living Languages. M. dc Chezy, who had re- 
ceived the decoration of the Legion of Honour in 18 J 5, and been enrolled, 
in the following year, amongst the members of the illustrious Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, seems to have confidently reckoned upon 
filling the former post, to which he was recommended not only by eminent 
qualifications, but by having frequently officiated as the substitute of M. 
Langles in his double functions, and by his having been attached to the 
royal library for a period of twenty-four years. The post of conservaieur 
was, however, given to M. Remusat, for what reason or through what 
influence is unknown; and M. de Chdzy was appointed to the professorship 
of Persian. His wishes,*' says M. de Sacy, were not equivocal ; his 
claims were incontestable ; they were, however, overlooked. TYn^mistake 
on the part of the government, might have been excused, and besides, from the 
eminence to which M. de Ch6zy had exalted hia name, he might, perhaps he 
should, have regarded it with indifference. It was otherwise, however ; 
and, unhappily, the disappointment embittered t))e remainder of his days, 
and probably deprived literature of some w'ork, with which, in a more 
tranquil frame of mind, he might have enriched it." 

The star of M. Remusat was in the ascendant, and upon the retirement 
of the Baron dc Sacy from the station of President of the Asiatic Society 
of Paris, of which M, de Chdzy was one of the earliest members, M. 
Remusat succeeded him. 

It is melancholy to think of the pangs which these supposed mortifications 
inflicted upon one, who seems, from a variety of testimonies, to have been 
of a disposition as tender and benevolent as it was modest and unassuming. 

M. de Chezy," says an informant, " was one of the kindest and most 
amiable Frenchmen I have ever met." Fidele et tendre are the epithets 
applied to him by his venerable master, De Sacy. Although disease and 
vexation may have saddened his heart," observes M. Naudet, they did 
not sour his character. The effusions of friendship were, to him, a neces- 
sary, a consolation ; resentment, if he had any, was an inconvenience, 
as it were something foreign to his nature. He was kind and afiectionate 
from inclination, ‘always devoid of envy, upright and sincere." 

From the funeral oration of the personage whose words we have just 
quoted, the learned president of the Institute, we extract the following 
eulogium on the intellectual character of M.de Chezy: Learning was 
to him a kind of poesy. I'he vivacity of his imagination, the sensibility of 
hh soul, disposed him to identify himself, by the closest sympathy, with 
the brilliant and fanciful inventions of eastern genius ; and poetic sentiment 
not unfrequently enabled him, by a species of divination, to resolve the 
greatest difficulties, arising from its delicate and daring combinations of 
ideas; difficulties which would have foiled the utmost skill of the mere 
grammarian. Hence it is that he was qualified to transfuse into his felici- 
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lous translations the delicacy, the splendour, and tlie sweetness of the 
Indian Virgil, ^yhat a charm, what a power there is in a study which 
delights us ! How it lifts us above besieging ills, and even sometimes makes 
us forget their very existence ! Knowing, as we do, how long M. de 
Chezy complained of an infirmity under which he was gradually sinking, 
we could not help wondering how it was that, in his state of bodily suffer- 
ing, his mind could entertain such pleasing inspirations; how he could dif- 
fuse so much freshness and amenity over those faithful copies of the master- 
pieces of a poesy so graceful and so gay, whilst incessantly oppressed and 
absorbed by decaying health and the contemplation of approaching death. 
His last pages on Sacoontala arc but a few months* old; they were his 
last diversions from the dark presentiments which tormented hiin : they were 
like the flowers which blossom about a tomb.** 

We subjoin, in conclusion, a passage from the funeral oration of the 
Baron de Sacy, on account of its striking and impressive character : 

Where shall T find words to express the sentiments of grief and anguish 
wliich oppress my thoughts and harrow my feelings, in the presence of this 
grave, about to close for ever over one who, for more than forty years, 
cherished a filial attachment towards me, and whose loss has inflicted the 
keenest wound of all upon a heart, deeply smitten already by strokes which have 
succeeded each other with unexampled rapidity, and with scarcely the inter- 
mission of a single moment ! Cliampollion, Remusat, Saint-Martin, Sedillot, 
and you especially, faithful and affectionate Chezy, members of a family 
whom a community of tastes and studies kept so long associated with him 
whom you loved to regard as your head, and wiio enjoyed in your fame 
and success the precious fruits of a soil, the culture of which had been con- 
fided to him by Providence ! in how short a space have you been all mowed 
down, and he alone remains, standing in the midst of ruins, aghast at the 
awful silence which reigns around him, and so absorbed in the magnitude of 
his losses, as to be almost insensible to the eager and soothing consolations 
offered to him by those, who were once your fcllow-disciples, and are now 
partakers of his deep ailliction !’* 

The death of M. de Chezy took place the latter end of August last, in 
tlie sixtieth year of his age. 

His W’orks are not numerous. He published the Persian poem of 
Me/noon and Letia ; and in 1831, he printed, under the name of 
Apudy,* an extract and translation of the century of erotic verses, by the 
poet Amaru. He has likewise published a Theory of the Slo/ca, or Sans- 
crit heroic metre. His principal work is ‘‘ Saconialay Drame Indien^ 
public dapres le Maniiscrit de la Bibliotbeque du Roty avec une Tra- 
duction nouvelle et des Noles” A few days prior to his death, he com- 
pleted the transcription of the Dhourtia Samdgamaj a Sanscrit drama, the 
manuscript of which has been placed in the hands of M. de Sacy, and will 
probably be printed. It is expected that an analysis of the Rdmdyana will 
be found amongst his papers; he frequently mentioned it, and had under- 
taken to revise it this winter. 

• His own name latinized, the word diez being retiderc^l by the corresponding word ap^td. 
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'scenes in the mofussil. 

No. I. — Cawnfore. 

Although to many of the readers of the Asiatic Journal llie foreign 
names of places and things, adopted by European residents in India, must 
be familiar, yet, for the benefit of country gentlemen, &c. it avIH be necessary 
to explain and translate such words as the MofussUy which cannot fail to 
puzzle and perplex uninitiated ears. The Mofussil is a term applied to 
the provinces ; all the places, inhabited by Europeans, beyond the presi- 
dency, are called Mofussil stations, and the residents arc entitled Mofus- 
sillites ; but as there is nothing invidious or disrespectful in this term, 
those who may have barbarized a little during their seclusion in wilds and 
fastnesses are styled, ^ar distinction^ ‘^jungle wallahs.'' I never could 
make out the precise meaning of the word wallah ; it is usually translated 
‘ fellow but to the natives of India, who apply it indiscriminately to all 
sorts of persons, trades, and professions, it does not convey the idea which 
we attach to this expression in England. 

Cawnpore is one of the principal stations of the Mofussil, and is situated 
upon the right bank of the Ganges, about (500 miles from Calcutta. It is 
seldom that this cantonment has received common justice from its describers, 
the duty being rather annoying ; military men, who, except upon service, 
usually object to the toils and tasks of their profession, dislike it because 
they arc, what they arc pleased to style, harassed by inspections, field-days, 
drills, committees, &c. &c. Those who do not choose to avow' the real 
cause of their disgust, complain that it is dusty and hot ; but these arc dis- 
advantages which it must share with all the stations within some hundred 
miles, W'hile they are more than counterbalanced by the numerous enjoy- 
ments afforded by its superior size and the number of its inhabitants. With 
the exception of the Ganges, which rolls its broad waves beside the British 
lines, nature has done little for Cawnpore ; but the sandy plain, broken 
occasionally into ravines, which forms its site, has been so much embel- 
lished by the hand of man, that an unprejudiced person, not subjected to 
the miseries of field-days, will not hesitate to say that it possesses much 
picturesque beauty. The garrison consists of a European regiment of 
dragoons, and one of native cavalry ; several battalions of infantry, horse, 
and foot; one King's, and three Company's regiments of infantry; a major- 
general in command ; and the numerous staff attached to the head-quarters 
of a large district. There arc few civilians, two judges and two collec- 
tors, with their assistants, comprising the wdiole of the Company's civil 
servants (the aristocracy of India), who arc stationed at Cawnpore. Those 
personages, having far belter allowances, and being settled in one place for 
a longer period, have handsomer houses, more numerous trains of servants, 
and live in better style than the military residents ; but the difference at 
Cawnpore is not so remarkable as at many other stations, on account of the 
high rank, and consequently the large incomes, of many of the officers 
belonging to the garrison. Two or three indigo-planters in the neighbour- 
hood complete the grande monde of Cawnpore ; but there arc other British 
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residents, wlio form a second circle, the owners of shops and farms, coacli- 
makers, bakers, and tailors, to whom it must be a much more desirable 
place of abode than a smaller station, since it affords them the advantage of 
society. A solitary individual, belonging to a class which is not considered 
visitable in India, must feel peculiarly isolated : thougli he might be inclined 
to stoop to a lower grade, excepting w'hcre there is a lOuropcan regiment, 
he cannot find associates from his own country; and even an intimate 
acquaintance with the language could scarcely enable an Englishman to feel 
any gratification in a companionship with Hindoos or Moosulmans, though 
of a rank sujiorior to his own. 

One objection made to Cawnpore is its want of concentration ; tlie lines 
of tlie various regiments straggle to the distance of live miles along the 
river's bank, and it is deemed a hardship to travel so far to visit a friend : 
but the scene is thereby agreeably diversified, and the compounds (a cor- 
ruption of the Portuguese word cam}umi€t)y which surround the bungalows, 
are larger than could be the case if its limits were more circumscribed. 
Many of tlicse compounds arc beautifully planted, and Iiavc a very park- 
like appearance, particularly during the rainy season, when the cultivated 
parts of the plain have put on their green mantle. The prickly pear is 
greatly in request for fences, and the tall pagoda-like aloe, \vith a base 
resembling the crown of a gigantic pine-apple, frequently intervening, 
forms a magnificent embellishment to the plantation. The houses at Cawn- 
pore are, with very few exceptions, cutcha^ that is, built of unbaked mud, 
and cither choppered (thatched) or tiled ; but they are, generally speaking, 
extremely largi^ and commodious. The plans of bungalows arc various, 
but the most common consist of three centre rooms; those opening on the 
front and back verandah being smaller than the one occupying the interior, 
which is called the hall ; these rooms communicate w ith three others, inucli 
narrower on cacii side, and at the four corners are bathing rooms, taken oil* 
the verandah, w liich stret(*hes all round. The eentre, and largest room, 
has only the borrowed lights permitted by eight, ten, or tw elve doors lead- 
ing out of the surrounding apartments : these doors arc abvays open, but 
some degree of privacy is obtained by a curtain attached to each, of a sort 
of gauze-work, formed of bamboo split very fine, and coloured green ; those 
also serve to keep out the flics, while they admit air and all the liglit con- 
sidered necessary by an Anglo-Indian, who seldom allow's a single ray to 
penetrate into liis sancitmi sanciornm. Many of tlie IJawnpore Iiouses 
arc splendidly furnished, the chairs, tables, and sofas being of valuable 
wood, richly carved, with cushions and coverings of damask : but the 
absence of curtains, pictures, and looking-glasses, which harbour too many 
musquiios and other insects to be introduced with impunity, and the bare- 
ness of the walls, wdiose sole ornaments consist of lamps in glass shades, 
detract from the general elfect. The flooi-s, which are of chnnam (finely 
tempered lime), are covered, in the first instance, w'ith a matting, and in 
the second, w ith a setringecy a peculiar maniiraeturc of the country, of an 
exceedingly thick texture, and usually w^oven in shaded blue stripes; or with 
calico printed in llrussels patterns, and so closely resembling a carpet as to 
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deceive all save practised eyes. This forms the general decoration of tlie 
houses in the upper provinces ; and as it may appear to Europeans to be a 
very indiflferent substitute for our worsted manufactures^ it may be necessary 
to say a few words in explanation. With a little care, this apparently fragile 
material will last three years ; for as the servants never enter the house with 
their feet covered, and the boots and shoes of the male residents or visitors, 
not being much used for walking, are lighter and less destructive than those 
intended for pedestrians, comparatively little damage is done to the floor- 
cloth. The bungalow will require a new chopper, and a general repair, 
once in three years, and when this takes place, new cloths are put down. 
At Mirzapore, a native city between Benares and Allahabad, there is a 
manufactory for carpets, which are scarcely if at all inferior to those of 
Turkey : but this fabric is too thick and warm for Indian wear, excepting 
during the cold season. The exterior of a bungalow is usually very unpictu- 
resque, bearing a strong resemblance to an overgrown barn ; the roof slopes 
down from an immense height to the verandah, and whatever be the cover- 
ing, whether tiles or thatch, it is equally ugly : in many places the canton- 
ments present to the eye a succession of huge conical roofs, resting upon low 
pillars ; but in Cawnpore the addition of stone fronts to some of the houses, 
and of bowed ends to otlicrs, give somewhat of architectural ornament to 
the station.. The gardens rank amongst the finest in India. In consequence 
of their being so many settled residents, they are much cultivated and 
improved ; all the European vegetables, with the exception of broad beans, 
come to great perfection enuring the cold season, and the grapes and peaches, 
which are not common to other stations, are particularly fine. The pine- 
apple does not grow in the upper provinces, but the mangos, plantains, 
melons, oranges, shaddocks, custard-apples, limes, and guavos, are of the 
finest quality. These gardens, intermixed with forest trees, give Cawnpore 
a very luxuriant appearance ; it is an oasis reclaimed from the desert, for all 
around wastes of sand extend to a considerable distance. In the centre of 
the cantonments, and on the highest ground, are two stone buildings of a 
very imposing exterior, — the assembly-rooms and the theatre ; the latter, a 
long oval, surrounded by a colonnade of pillars of the Roman Doric order, 
though ornamental to the station, is not very well adapted to the purpose 
for which it was intended : a horse-.shoe form would have been better suited 
for the accommodation of an audience, for the spectators, who are seated 
in the back row^s of the pit (there are no boxes) have little chance of hear- 
ing what is going on upon the stage. Beyond the theatre, the road leads 
to the race-course, which is approached by a long avenue well planted on 
cither side, and well watered during the dry .season. This avenue forms 
the evening drive, and at sunset it is thronged with carriages of every des- 
cription, and equestrians mounted upon all sorts of horses. Chariots, 
barouches, brichtskas, and double phaetons, fresh from the best builders of 
London or Calcutta, appear amid old coaches, old sociables, ricketty lan- 
daus, buggies, stanhopes, tilburies, and palanquin-carriages, the latter not 
unfrcquently drawn by btillock.s, and all in various stages of dilapidation, 
for no one in India cares about being seen in a shabby vehicle ; those which 
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have borne the wear and tear of the jungles for many a long day arc still 
deemed lit for service at Cawiipore, for there is little of that false shame to 
be found amongst the Indian community, which is productive of so much 
mortification and privation at home. The equestrians present an equally 
incongruous appearance, — tlic tall English charger, the smaller but hand- 
some offspring of the Company's stud, and the graceful Arab, prance along 
by the side of the wild horses and shaggy ponies of native breed. The 
course, as it is termed, skirls a wide plain bounded to the right by tlic 
native city, which, though possessing notliing worthy of a visit, forms a 
pretty object in the distance, its mosques and pagodas peeping from the 
summit of a woody ridge. The plain also affords a busy, and to a 
stranger's eyes, an interesting scene. Groupcs of natives are to be seen 
seated round their fires, cooking, eating, or singing after a repast, while 
the stately elephant, and strings of home-bound camels, loaded with forage, 
look like giant phantoms as the twilight deepens. Tlie mixture of foreign 
and familiar objects at Cavvnpore, to a person newly arrived in India, is 
very singular. In smaller stations, it is impossible ever to forget that we are 
far from home ; but here, surrounded by Europeans, and beguiled by the 
throng of English-built carriages into the idea that we a#, in some old accus- 
tomed spot, the sudden appearance of a camel or an elephant, or a fantastic 
groupe of natives, seems quite startling. Upon one evening in the week, 
tlic course is deserted for the band of the King's dragoon regiment, which 
is assembled in a convenient place near the riding-school, and it is upon 
these occasions that the illusion is the most perfect. The equipages arc 
drawn up two or three deep in a circle, many of the equestrians dismount, 
and lounging from carriage to carriage, converse with the inmates of each : 
we forget for a short period that we are exiles, but as the night darkens the 
charm is dispelled. Returning homewards, the cries of jackalls burst upon 
the ear, and lights glaring between the trees in the compounds display 
domestic arrangements which savour strongly of a foreign land : troops of 
servants are to be seen carrying covered dishes from the cook-room to tlie 
house, and hookah-badars, seated on the ground in the open air, are 
employed in making preparations for their masters* enjoyment of the fra- 
grant ^veed, with its accompaniments of rose-water and other costly appen- 
dages of the chillum. We can no longer fancy ourselves in England, but 
the scene is animated and pleasing, and when arriving at our own abode, 
we find the house lighted up, the table laid, and the servant in attendance, 
were it not for that home-sickness of the heart, from which comparatively 
few Anglo-Indians are exempt, we might be content with a lot cast on the 
plains of Hindoostan. 

There are two regular chaplains on the establishment, but Cawnpore is 
destitute of a church : no engineer officer will undertake to erect one for 
the sum offered by government, and in these days of cutting and clipping, 
no one feels willing to subscribe towards a building which, all agree, it is 
the bounden duty of the gentlemen in Leadenhall Street to provide for their 
poor servants. The service, under these disadvantageous circumstances, is 
performed alternately at each end of the cantonments, the riding-school of 
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the King’s dragoons being given up on one Sunday ; and a small bungalow 
near the infantry lines, in which iiiarriagcs and christenings are performed, 
being appropriated in turn to the dwellers in the neighbourhood : neitlier 
will accominodate the whole of the station at once. This state of things is 
really disgraceful to Cawnpore, and unless some very active engineer ofliCGi: 
should be appointed, and exceedingly vivid representations made of the 
grievance, it is likely to continue, for money seems to become scarcer in 
India every day. 

Cawnpore, though usually a gay station, is, of course, subject to the 
vicissitudes produced by the fluctuating state of Indian society. It cannot, 
however, be so much affected by party-spirit, or the indisposition of lead- 
ing residents to enter into amusements, as smaller places, and amongst so 
many families, an agreeable circle must always be found. In its best days, 
the entertainments arc various, and suited to the different seasons ; and 
notwithstanding the difficulty which is always ibund amid amateurs to 
‘‘settle the play,” the theatre is generally opened once a month, even during 
the hot winds. The performances are of course very uneiiual, depending 
frequently upon extraneous aid. It is no uncommon circumstance to re- 
quest the attendani^ of the Roscius of some distant station, and the arrival 
of the “star” secures a full audience. The house is very elegantly fitted 
up, the benches in the parterre being provided with hnndsomely-carvcd 
backs ; while all the other ornaments arc particularly chaste and appro- 
priate. It is very easy of access, several doors opening on the verandah ; 
these outlets, however, though convenient and necessary to secure the cir- 
culation of air, arc unfavourable to the transmission of sound ; but altoge- 
ther there can scarcely be a prettier scene than that which is aflbrded by 
this bright saloon, when crowded by ollicers decked in gay uniforms, and 
interspersed with parties of w'cll-dressed ladies, who, however, bear a small 
proportion to the beaux, for independent of travellers and occasional visi- 
tants, it is seldom that there arc more than forty belonging to a certain rank 
who arc attached to the station, and this is considered a large number out 
of Calcutta. Much taste and talent is usually displayed in the scenery and 
dresses, and with one drawback, the performance of female characters by 
the fiercer sex, the Cawnpore theatricals are really delightful. Tliough 
sometimes an ambitious aspirant may insist upon tearing passion to rags in 
lofty verse, such exhibitions arc comparatively rare; light farces and gay 
comedy arc usually preferred, both by the actors and the audience, and the 
whim and humour frequently displayed would do credit to veteran stagers. 

Outside of the theatre, the carriages and servants in waiting form a 
singular scene; palanquins, buggies, and vehicles of all descriptions are 
brought into requisition ; half the attendants compose themselves to sleep, 
while the other half are smoking; but wdicn summoned, they vie with their 
brethren in London in creating bustle and confusion, each thinking his owm 
honour implicated in keeping up the consequence of his master. 

After the play, it is customary to end the evening with a supper and ball 
at the neighbouring assembly, rooms ; the tables arc laid out, and the khid- 
mutghars, watching the movements of their masters and mistresses, place 
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themselves behind their chairs, and produce plates, knives, forks and glasses, 
— a singular custom in the upper provinces, where those articles are scarce, 
and where the guests at large parties are invited to come “ camp-fashion,’* 
that is, to provide their own spoons, &c. The Cawnporc assembly-rooms 
are extremely handsome ; those apartments devoted to dancing and the sup- 
per arc built in the Anglo-Indian style, being divided down the length by 
two rows of pillars, leaving a wide space in the centre ; sofas arc placed 
betw^een the pillars, and floods of light stream from the w'all shades and 
the chandeliers. The floors are boarded, no common circumstance in 
India, where the depredations of the white ants are so much dreaded. 
None, save those who have danced upon a mat, covering a chunam floor, 
can truly appreciate the luxury of boards, and the English belle, swimming 
through a quadrille on a warm summer evening, can form no idea of the 
fatigues which her Indian friends are undergoing, while performing the same 
evolutions upon a clay ground, the thermometer up to a hundred, and in 
a perfect atmosphere of musquitos. ’I’liat dancing altogether should not be 
banished from the Company’s territories by universal consent, seems very 
surprising; yet so perverse is the human disposition, that an amusement the 
least calculated for the climate, is the most popular all over India. When 
other music cannot be procured, drums and fifes are introduced, and imagi- 
nation can scarcely conceive the variety of torture to which the unhappy 
dancer is subjected. The natives look on in surprise, wondering that the 
saibs should take so much trouble, since professional persons are to be hired 
in every bazaar to perform for their amusement. 

But to return to the ball-room at Cawnporc. Upon state occasions the 
whole compound is lighted up ; an operation in which the natives delight, 
and which is performed by driving bamboos into the ground, and fastening 
a small chiraug (an earthen lamp) to each : these cressets afford a very 
bright light, and when they are numerous, and the night is dark, they have 
a splendid effect. Strangers are directed to private houses on party nights 
by the illuminations in the neighbourhood, and when there is a very large 
assembly, the dusky countenances and white drapery of the attendants, who 
flock in multitudes to the spot, are never seen to so much advantage. Be- 
sides the coachmen, grooms, running footmen, palanquin and torch bearers, 
each person takes one servant, and those who affect state two or three, to 
wait upon them during the evening, and as the superior domestics dress 
very splendidly, they perform no inconsiderable j)art in the pageant. 

During the cold season, all the infantry corps, forming the garrison of 
Cawnpore, usually encamp upon a wide plain in the vicinity, for the con- 
venience of better ground for the performance of military evolutions, than 
is to be found in the cantonments. An Indian camp affords a very striking 
and curious spectacle, and though the admixture of trees adds much to its 
beauty and heightens its eflect, yet 'when, as at Cawnpore, it arises in the 
midst of an uncultivated desert, the singularity of the scene it presents com- 
pensates for the loss of the more pleasing features of the landscape. Re- 
gular streets and squares of canvas stretch over an immense tract, each‘ 
regiment is provided with its bazaar in the rear, and far beyond the lines, 
N.S.Vol.9.No.3(>. 2 Q 
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the almost innumerable camp-followers of every description form their 
bivouacs. The tents of the commanding officers arc indicated by small 
red flags;,; but in no place is it so easy for strangers to lose their way, there 
is so much uniformity in the several avenues, and the natives make such 
strange havoc of English names, than an hour may be spent in wandering 
before the abode of a friend can be found. All the mofussillites arc accus- 
tomed to spend a large portion of their time under canvas, and in conse- 
quence of the necessity of providing a moveable habitation, there are few 
tents which do not boast more comfort than can be easily imagined by those 
who are only acquainted with an European marquee : all are double, tlie 
interior and exterior covering being about a foot and a-half apart ; those 
which are double-poled contain several commodious apartments, and are 
furnished with glass doors to fit into the openings. I'hey are usually lined 
with some gaily-coloured cliintz ; the floors are well-covered with setrin- 
gees, and they have convenient space enclosed at the rear by kanauts (a 
wall of canvas) for out-offices and bathing-rooms. Moveable stoves are 
sometimes provided for the cold weather, but there is a better contrivance, 
inasmuch as smoke is thereby avoided, in an imitation of the Spanish 
brassero : a large brass or copper basin, in common use, called a chillnrn 
chee^ mounted on an iron tripod, is filled with red w^ood embers, and fuel 
thus prepared, without having the deleterious effect of charcoal, diffuses a 
genial warmth throughout the tent, and is very necessary in the evening ; 
for though, during the cold season, the sun is still too fierce at noon-day to 
confront without shelter, as soon as its rays are withdrawn, intense cold 
succeeds, a sharp piercing wind sw^eeps along the plains, and the thermo- 
meter sinks below the freezing point. The transition is so severe betw'ccn 
the heat of the day and the frost of the night, that European dogs can only 
be preserved from its effects by the addition of warm clothing. Every 
evening, at sun-set, the servant, who has the care of the canine race, equips 
each animal with a (juilted coat, which is taken off in the morning. These 
rapid and striking changes arc extremely trying to delicate constitutions, and 
there can scarcely be any thing more disagreeable than a state of affairs of 
constant occurrence, namely, exposure at one and the same time to a hot 
sun and a bleak wind. 

Under the noontide glare, the white walls of an extensive camp stretched 
over a bare and sandy plain, are exceedingly painful to the eyes, but in 
the twilight, and at night, it assumes a romantic aspect ; innumerable fires 
arise in every direction, horses picketed, camels and bullocks reposing in 
groupes, present, endless varieties of forms, all softened or exaggerated by 
the deepening shadows, or flickering lights. 

The artillery stationed at Cawnpore, horse and foot, are sufficiently nu- 
merous to form a camp of their own, which occupies another plain of vast 
extent beyond some very wild ravines. Upon reviews and grand field-days, 
it is usual for the commandants of all the corps to give public breakfasts in 
turn, and these military spectacles rank amongst the most characteristic 
and spirit-stirring amusements of the East. All officers, whether upon leave 
or at Cawnpore on military duties unconnected with field displays, such as ^ 
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witnesses on courts-martial, &c. are expected to attend; wherefore the 
ladies are always sure of a gallant escort of beaux, not actively engaged in the 
toils of the day. Many parties proceed to the field on horseback, attended by 
s^ces on foot, well armed with spears, in order to ward off the attacks of loose 
chargers, who after throwing their riders run wild over the plains ; a frequent 
occurrence where natives congregate, mounted upon the most vicious animals 
that ever submitted to the rein. Some of the ladies are conveyed upon 
dephants, but the majority go in carriages, which are drawn up at a conve- 
nient distance from the scene of action. The neighbouring city sends forth 
its multitudes on horseback and on foot, on camels, or in vehicles of native 
construction, and the sandy wilderness literally swarms with life. To the 
beautiful precision of peaceable military evolutions, succeeds the mimic 
war. The shock of contending battalions, the charge, the dispersion, the 
rally, and the retreat : squadrons of cavalry tear up the ground with their 
hoofs, loud roars the red artillery," and now with their shining panoply 
glittering in the sun, and now obscured by clouds of dust, the assailants and 
the assailed appear and disappear like some vision raised by an enchanter’s 
wand. At the breaking-up of the field-day, the invited guests gladly 
adjourn to t!ic less intellectual part of the entertainment; dressing tents are 
provided for the ladies, who shake off the morning’s dust, and repair their 
charms, by re-arranging the hair, and re-smoothing the drapery. The gen- 
tlemen also make a brief toilette, and then the bugle summons to breakfast. 
To unaccustomed eyes, nothing can be more surprising than the spacious 
saloons thrown open upon these occasions for the reception of company. 
I remember once losing my way in the intricate passages connecting the 
apartments of a tent, fitted up for the accommodation of a large party of 
ladies. 

An Indian breakfast is allowed to be an unrivalled repast, and it is to be 
found in as full j)crfcclion in the midst of a desert, as when spread upon 
the princely boards of the city of palaces. Indian servants never permit 
their masters to regret the want of regular kitchens ; all places appear to be 
the same to them, and our d^jeun^s d la fourchetie^ in camp, could not 
be surpassed in the land of cakes. Fish of every kind, fresh, dried, 
pickled, or preserved, or hermetically sealed in tin ; delicate fricassees, risolles, 
croquettes, omelettes, and curries of all descriptions ; cold meats and game 
of all sorts ; pates, jellies, and jams from London and Lucknow ; fruits 
and sweetmeats ; with cakes in endless variety, splendidly set out in china, 
cut glass, and silver, the guests providing their own tea-cups, plates, &c. 

There are races at Cawnpore during the cold season, and as they have 
been long established, they generally afford good sport. These races form 
a very amusing scene, the male spectators, with few exceptions, appearing in 
masquerade, for the object being to divest the meeting of all military shew, 
the young men endeavour to imitate, as nearly as their w'ardrobes will per- 
mit, the dress and appointments of English country gentlemen, farmers, 
and even ru.stics : rather a difficult achievement, where there is so little op-r 
portunity of keeping up a stock of plain clothes, and where young men, not 
anticipating the necessity of assuming a peaceable character, have neglected 
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to provide themselves with a fitting disguise. Ingenuity is racked to find 
substitutes for the coveted garments ; happy are those who possess a single- 
breasted coat, topped boots, and corduroys ; round hats and jockey-caps 
are at a premium, and native tailors arc employed to manufacture fac-similes 
of uncouth garments from all sorts of materials. Many of the gentlemen 
ride their owm matches, and there is generally a very amusing meUcy in 
which all descriptions of horses arc entered, and which affords the greatest 
sport to those lookers-on not interested in the favourites. Prodigious quan- 
tities of gloves and lavender-water arc lost and won by the ladies, and 
ruinous consequences too frequently result from the more serious transac- 
tions of the betting-stand. Gambling is one of the great evils of Indian 
life ; and though much more limited in its extent than in former times, it is 
still productive of debt, difficulty, and disgrace to numbers of heedless young 
men. In Cawnpore, it is sometimes carried to a very dangerous extent; 
more particularly at those seasons when there are few balls and parties to 
divert the attention of idle youths from cards and dice : and at those periods 
the want of a public library is also severely felt. The supply of books is 
seldom equal to the demand ; for though there are numerous clubs established 
in the various corps, and a few private collections belonging to the resi- 
dents, the W'orks which are to be found in all arc chiefly of a light and 
desultory description. Books of instruction and reference are rarely to be 
purchased or borrowed, and however anxious young men may be to make 
themselves acquainted with the natural productions of India, or to study its 
political history, they must remain destitute of the means, unless they can 
afford to send to Calcutta or to England for the necessary materials. Had 
the government established libraries at the head-quarters of every district, 
a trifling subscription from the temporary residents would have sufficed to 
keep them up, and the advantage to young men of a studious turn would 
have been incalculable : but there are no facilities given for the acquisition 
of knowledge, and it must be picked up under the most disadvantageous 
circumstances. This, with the exception of Mhow, where a library has 
been established, is tlie case in every part of the Bengal presidency ; and 
when the extreme youth of the cadets wTio arc sent from school to fill up the 
vacancies of the Indian army, and their want of opportunities for improve- 
ment after their arrival, are taken into consideration, the highly intellectual 
state of society throughout Hindustan, must excite surprise. A church and 
a well-furnished library alone are wanting to render Cawnpore as delightful 
a residence, as an eastern climate and military duties will permit. It has 
not the reputation of being unhealthy, though in the rainy season it shares 
with other stations the prevalent diseases of fever and ague, and being the 
high road to the frontiers, many travellers pause on their journey, after 
having received the seeds of their disorders in distant places, to lay their 
remains in the crowded cemetery of Cawnpore. During the hot winds, it is 
burning, stifling, smothering ; but all places liable to this terrible visitation 
(the simoom and sirocco of travellers' tales) are equally scorching, and in 
some districts the blasts from the gaseous furnace, from which the plague 
must emanate, blow all night, whereas at Cawnpore they subside at sun-set. 
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Persons, newly arrived from England or Calcutta, may deem Cawnpore 
a scmi-barbarous place, since wolves stray into the compounds, and there 
are bungalows in which the doors, destitute of locks or handles, will not 
shut: but the arrivals from out-stations, dwellers in the jungle, companions 
of bears and boars (biped and quadruped) look upon it as an earthly para- 
dise. It is well-supplied with every article of European manufacture neces- 
sary for comfort, or even luxury, though it must be confessed that they are 
freijucntly too high-priced to suit subalterns’ allowances. The bazaars are 
second to none in India ; beef, mutton, fish, and poultry being of the finest 
quality: vegetables of all kinds may be purchased by those who have not 
gardens of their own, there being a sufficient demand to induce tlie natives 
to cultivate exotics for the market. In addition to the shops kept by Euro- 
peans, there are many warehouses, filled with English and French goods, 
belonging to Hindoo and Moosulman merchants ; and the jewellers are 
scarcely inferior to those of Delhi. Cawnpore is celebrated for the manu- 
facture of saddlery, liarness, and gloves; though less durable than those 
of English make, the cheapness and beauty of the two former articles re- 
commend them to the purchaser ; and the gloves offer a very respectable 
substitute for the importations from France. Prints of fashions supply the 
maiitua- makers and tailors with ideas, and as there is no lack of materials, 
the ladies of Cawnpore are distinguished in the Mofussil for a more accurate 
imitation of the toilettes of London and Paris, than can be achieved at more 
remote stations. Indeed, the contrast between the female residents, and their 
visitants from the surrounding jungles, is often extremely amusing. 

The river’s bank affords some very fine situations for bungalows, and the 
inequality of the ground offers many advantages to those in the interior of 
the cantonments. The roads are kept in good order, and as they stretch 
along thick plantations occasionally relieved by glimpses of European 
houses, or cross the broad parade-grounds and other open tracts, the bits of 
native scenery, a small mosque, a pagoda, or a well, peeping from the trees ; 
the long alleys of a bazaar, and the open sheds of numerous artizans, pre- 
sent so many pleasing combinations, that the eye must be dull of perception 
which cannot find an infinity of beauty in the various drives and rides. 
Lucknow', the capital of the neighbouring kingdom of Oiide, is only a 
few marches distant from Cawnpore, and forms a favourite excursion, more 
especially whenever any particular festivities arc going on at the court. In 
the proper season, hunting-parties are also frequently made to look for tigers 
and wild hogs in the islands of the Ganges, or amid the deep jungles of its 
opposite shore. 
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ON THE THREE PRINCIPAL RELIGIONS IN CHINA. 

The history of the errors of mankind constitutes an essential branch of 
the history of llie human mind. Whatever may contribute to illustrate the 
latter cannot be a matter of indifTcrcncc^ and the investigation of its eccen- 
tricities is not one of the worst “expedients we can employ to attain that 
end. Those great and univers<al errors, which are dignified with the name 
of religions, those moral and theological opinions, which have, at different 
periods and amongst different nations, taken roQt and flourished with more 
or less power and permanency, afford a subject by no means unworthy of 
the attention of the philosopher, who, having, by the force of reflection, 
securely reached the liarbour of truth, surveys, with a sentiment not wholly 
devoid of pleasure, the vulgar still tossed about on an ocean of fallacies. 
These fallacies, moreover, although they may not be so ingenious and so well 
combined as has been sometimes supposed, possess, at least, a fund of in- 
terest and a certain degree of intrinsic merit. Man, although not always 
so rational as he is presumed to be, is, however, still more rarely so stupid 
an animal as he has been often imagined. Superstitions, apparently the 
most puerile and ridiculous, have not unfretpiently a basis, which is 
sometimes, indeed, difficult to be discovered. The time has gone by when 
pious Europeans beheld with horror, in the allegorical representations of the 
gods of India, Satan and his imps usurping the homage due to the Creator, 
and deplored, with an honest simplicity of heart, the blindness of the idola- 
ters supposed to be abandoned to so abominable a worship. Since we have 
become better acquainted with these inany-hcaded and many-armed fi- 
gures, they are no longer regarded as monstrous effigies of the enemy of 
mankind, but as harmless though extravagant emblems, concealing from the 
vulgar, but revealing to the initiated, physical or moral truths, and opinions 
of a sublime theology or abstract metaphysics. 

It is through w'ant of attention to these considerations, that the Chinese 
literati have constantly indulged in virulent declamations against the votaries 
of Shaky a and of Laou tsze. Had they been content, in their numerous 
WTitings, with reproaching the Buddhists and the Taou szee sect with adopt- 
ing a system of theology and morals, less adapted than that of Confucius 
to the constitution of the empire, no one could have censured their zeal or 
refrained from participating, to a certain extent, in their opinion. The 
Jesuit missionaries at Peking, who studied the ' philosophy of the Chinese, 
restricted themselves, almost exclusively, to the doctrine of Confucius, and 
their attention was wholly absorbed by the sect of the literati, of whose pre- 
judices tliey in some degree partook. A few of the best informed of those 
missionaries bestowed a hasty glance upon the writings of Laou tsze, Hwae 
nan tsze, Chang tsze, and others, some of whose detached expressions, and 
a few translated fragments of whose writings, appeared, notwithstanding, 
calculated to inspire the liveliest curiosity. Those ancient authors, and the 
moderns who have developed their doctrines, being neglected by the literati, 
who did not comprehend or who mistook them, were equally neglected by 
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Kiiropeans, who, without having read them, boldly ascribed to those authors 
the most false and extravagant opinions : they were materialists, atheists, 
nihilists, astrologers, magicians. What philosophy, consequently, could be 
looked for from such writers ; and if the texts they have left us arc obscure 
and beset with diilicullies, was it not the shortest and simplest course to lay 
them entirely aside, and consider them as non-eiilities ? Tin’s was the ap- 
proved method of proceeding down to our own time. 

The philosophical and theological systems, which have been current in 
China, deserve, however, in many respects, to bo more fully investigated, 
and we shall endeavour to subject to examination the three principal ones, 
namely, those of Laou tszc, Confucius, and Shakya Mooni. 

The doctrine of Ijaou tszc is called in Chinese taouy ^ reason,' ' doctrine,' 
* the way'/jflrr excellence. VVhat it teaches is termed iaou laou, Mlie doc- 
trine of the doctrine.' Its founder was born B.C. 50o. As we have given 
a short account of the life of this philosopher,* it is unnecessary to repeat the 
details here. Ijaou tsze composed several works, particularly tlic Taou tth 
kingy a work of considerable importance, but very difficult to be under- 
stood, which contains a variety of disquisitions on ethics and metaphysics. 
In this work the following remarkable passages occur, which have been so 
often cited by the missionaries : Taou, or ‘ Reason,' produced one ; one 
produced tuso ; two produced three; three produced «// things** And 
again, elsewhere: “He, who is as it were visible, and who cannot be seen, 
is named E ; he, who can be understood and u Jk) speaks not to the ears, is 
called //e; he, who is sensible and who cannot be touched, is named IVei: 
in vain do you interrogate your senses respecting these three ; your reason 
alone can resolve your doubts, and it will toll you tliat they compose but 
one.** Such singular texts naturally prompt a wish to be more perfectly 
acquainted with the Taou till kingj the antiquity of whiclj is of itself no small 
recommendation. It would be desirable that the Latin version in the library 
of the Royal Society should be published, which was executed by a mis- 
sionary who devoted his whole life to the study of the hinguago and litera- 
ture of China, and which must, in every respect, be preferable to any 
translation that could be made in Europe. 

Tjaou tsze had several disciplesj amongst whom the Taou szee delight 
to include Confucius. It is certain that the latter, after an interview with 
him, declared to his disciples, who pressed him to say what he thought of 
him, that “ Laou tsze resembled a dragon by which ambiguous reply, — 
not, however, to be interpreted in (yhinesc, but in a favourable sense,— he 
avoided delivering an explicit opinion. But if it be difficult to determine 
the precise sentiments of the prince of the literati respecting Laou tsze, his 
opinions of the sect itself are more easily ascertained. It is a great mis- 
fortune," he observes, in the Lun yu (Vol. II. c. KL, to follow false sects." 
The word e tivan, which Confucius uses in this passage, denotes, accord- 
ing to the commentator Chang, the Yang sliCy who, like the Epicureans, dis- 
cover virtue and good in private advantage ; and the Mik she, whose out- 
rageous severity of morals recognizes those only as virtuous who sacrifice 
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themselves for the happiness of others. From the former, adds the com- 
mentator, originated tlie Taou kea scot (the followers of Laou tsze) ; and 
from the latter, that of Fuh kea (or the Buddhists), who still subsist. The 
opinion of the literati, therefore, is that Confucius, in the passage cited, 
had in view the sect of Laou tsze, the future degradation of which he fore- 
saw, though he found nothing to condemn in the principles of the master. 
The passage in the Szee ke she keoy which some affect to consider as proof 
that Confucius received lessons from Laou tsze, appears by no means con- 
clusive on this head : “ He (Confucius) came to the kingdom of (vliow to 
consult Laou tsze respecting ceremonies,*' says the author of that work. 
Since Confucius, at the date of this visit, was young, and Laou tsze had 
for a long time discharged the functions of grand master of ceremonies, it 
appears natural enough to consider this as a mere visit of business, and it is 
hardly probable that, in a single conversation, Laou tsze had time to ex- 
pound hisdoctrjne to Confucius and to make iiim a disciple. 

The sorcerers, or those who addict themselves to magic, do great injustice 
to Laou tsze, in selecting him as their chief, and in considering him as tlie 
author of their absurdities. Tliey pretend that he applied liimscif to en- 
chantment, in order to deduce therefrom the means of curing diseases, and 
that he has left precepts on this subject. According to them, he taught that 
there are live elements or principles in the human body, lire, earth, metal, 
water, and wood ; and they have adulterated his biography with the ridicu- 
lous fables which are related in the life of Laou tsze already referred to. 
Some literati, however, arc of opinion that Laou tsze was always ignorant 
of the absurd art of the enchanters, but that certain addle-headed indi- 
viduals, who came after him, interpolated passages in his works, for the 
convenience of sanctioning their fooleries by the authority of this eminent 
philosopher. In their opinion, Confucius, %vho survived J^aou tsze six years, 
would not have been silent regarding so palpable an aberration from the 
principles of wise antiquity, and would not have refrained from denouncing 
magic and magicians, for he was one who could not be accused of base 
complaisance or culpable timidity. 

• If we examine the matter closely, we shall easily perceive that Laou tsze 
was not properly the founder of a new system of philosophy, but rather the 
restorer of doctrines which constituted the basis of the ancient Chinese 
mythology. The traces of a subtile .system of metaphysics arc di.stinguish- 
able in all the ancient texts, and the allegorical veil which sometimes shrouds 
it is so slight and thin, that it scarcely requires to be raised. The origin of 
the world and the grand operations of nature are therein referred to rational 
causes. The language in which these notions arc expressed is commonly 
mysterious and obscure, but without any admixture of fabulous notioms, or 
of any myth which discovers a consecutive sense, and appears to have had the 
slightest consistency in the mind of the people : for it is necessary to distin- 
guish carefully those figurative modes of expression, the unavoidable use of 
which in these matters gives rise to no misapprehension of con.sequencc, and 
aa intentional contrivance to veil a dogma or to decorate a legend. The 
real worth of allegories reveals itself ; whereas it often requires the aid of 
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tradition^ in order to obtain n positive certainty respecting the true origin of a 
mythological tale. 

The formation of the universe was unanimously attributed, by the philoso- 
phers anterior to Confucius, to an intelligent and almighty being, called by 
them Taou, or ‘Reason.* Although incorporeal itself, this Reason formed 
the world out of nothing, as a spring can fill up a void space. It was 
immense, without beginning or end, or, as one author expresses it, “with- 
out morning or night.’* It extended itself from lieaven to earth, and through- 
out all parts of space, yet its extreme tenuity rendered it impalpable. It 
comprehended the two principles, the small and the great, light and dark- 
ness, the w eak and the strong. The stars arc indebted to it for their lustre, 
the mountains for their height, the abyss for its depth ; it is that wdiich 
causes quadrupeds to w^alk, birds to fly, the celestial bodies to move. It 
was its own foundation and its owui root. It is intimate nature, or the 
essence of things, the grand pinnacle, or grand principle, the lord, the 
sovereign wdio directs all the actions of the universe. It w’as one before 
the creation of beings, and it contains three in one. One of the names 
of th(i sovereign of heaven is the Great One. The Great Pinnacle, is 
intelligent and divine, as the saint who comprehends all things, illuminates 
all things, sees all things, can perform all things, thinks all things, moves all 
things. The two principles are not spiritual and intelligent: it is the 
Reason, the incomprehensible being above the tw'o principles, which has 
intelligence and spirituality. The tw'o principles are subject to a multitude 
of reciprocal actions ; but what is the being which impresses them ? — the 
intelligent and spiritual being; he it is who is the prince or lord of the crea- 
tion. “ Before chaos, which preceded the birth of the heavens and the 
earth, tlierc existed,** says Laou tsze, “ one sole being, immense and 
silent, immoveable, yet ahvays active, without ever changing. This being 
mtiy be regarded as the mother of the universe. I know' not the name of 
the being, but I designate him by the word Reason."' “ Forced to give 
him a name,” adds the same philosopher, “ I call him Great.” The 
Reason is the intimate essence of all things : it has neither beginning nor 
end. The universe verges to an end ; but this Reason has none. Invariable, 
prior to the birth of the universe, it w'as without name, but always existing. 
The name of Reason is the only one wdiich the sage can give it ; yet he 
calls it Spirit, becau.se there is no place wdicre it is, or where it is not ; 
Truth, because there is nothing false in it/ Principle, in opposition to that 
which is produced or secondary. This being is veritably one. It sustains 
the heaven and the earth, and has not itself any sensible quality. It is said 
to be pure in respect to its substance ; reason, w'ith reference to the order 
which it has e.stablishcd ; nature, in relation to the force wdiich it has given 
to man, and wdiich resides in him •, spirit, in regard to its mode of action, 
without limit and without end. It is sole and self-existent. When w'e wish 
to designate it by numbers, w e call it unity; when by substance, nothing ; 
when w'c speak of its agency upon beings, w'c name it reason ; when we think 
of its marvellously subtle essence, we denominate it spirit; W'hen we speak 
of its creative and productive energy, W'e term it purity ; and combining 
Asiat. Jour. N.S. V ol. 0, N o. 30. 2 R 
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these five species of ideas in a single expression, we give it the name of 
Reason. The Reason is the substance of the heavens : we cannot hear it, 
nor see it, nor describe it by speech. What we hear, and sec, and express 
by words is not it. There is no avenue to reach it, no aperture to sec it. It 
has no substance whicli could be represented, no form which could be taken 
hold of. Thought cannot attain it ; words cannot penetrate it. The pro- 
duction of all things that exist cost it nothing, and in re-absorbing all things 
into itself it would ac(|uire no increase. Every thing is double ; every thing 
has its like in tin? heavens and on the earth, amongst beings ; the Reason 
alone has no equal. A single potter may manufacture a thousand vessels ; 
but there never was a vessel that could cither make or destroy the potter. In 
like manner, the Reason suffices for the formation of all beings, but there is 
no being that could make the Reason, or cause it any detriment. 

The aforegoing is a faithful summary of the. opinions of the ancient Chi- 
ne.se and of Laou tsze respecting the i'irst Cause ; the repetitions arise from 
anxiety to preserve the words of different writers, all concurring on the same 
point. Amidst the efforts of an intellect w hich strives to exalt itself to a 
height which human intelligence is incapable of attaining, it is impossible to 
overlook one well-determined idea, strongly conceived and powerfully 
expressed, — ^that of a being supremely potent, intelligent, and creative. 

There remains, indeed, a question of considerable importance, namely, 
whether the philosophers, who thus expressed themselves, had conceived a 
well-defined idea of Clod, as of a being distinct from the world he had 
formed and from the matter he had produced. 'J'he ambiguity which is inse- 
parable from the u.se of certain words relative to emanation, and the produc- 
tion of things, w ould leave us in a .state of perplexity, if it w^cre necessary 
to affirm positively tliat the ( •hiiiese were deists or Spinozists ; although a 
variety of circumstances w ould make the balance incline to the latter opinion. 

Although the definition of the Supreme Reason be extremely w^ell-detcr- 
mined in the WTitings of the ancient philosophers of China, all that relates 
to the human soul, its principal faculties and its destiny, is much less so in 
their doctrine. Man is a microcosm; the universe is man on a largo scale : 
this is all W’e find positively stated on this subject. Human reason is the 
reason of the universe. The holy man, or the sage, by eminence, is like the 
Great Pinnacle, and spirit as he is. He is the first of all beings. Ilis 
spirit is one with the heavens, the nmster-w^ork of the Supreme Reason, a 
being perfectly unique. These expressions are constantly employed in the 
ancient books, hut they leave doubts as to wdmt were the sentiments of their 
authors relative to the immateriality of the soul, its free-will, and its immor- 
tality. Intellect was incorporeal before the formation of the heavens and 
the earth : no one knows to what it referred. When the two principles, 
produced by the Great Pinnacle, had commenced operation, corporeal 
shapes appeared. An impure or troubled spirit produced animals; the 
purer formed man. The soul of man, sensitive as well as rational, is a 
celestial being. 1'hc corporeal tenement is a terrestrial production. The 
soul re-enters the class from whence it was generated, and the body returns 
to whence it came. Amidst this disunion, how can the me (identity) be 
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preserved ? This is a question addressed to himself by the Chinese autlior 
from whom this psychogony is borrowed. The saint imitates heaven, con- 
forms to natural affections, is not confined by vulgar customs, nor seduced 
by other men. Heaven is his father ; the cartlj his moilier. The two 
principles are the stuff of which he is formed ; time is the chain by which he 
is made to follow on ; his purity is a celestial quietude ; his repose a terrestrial 
firmness. When the universe exists no longer for him, it is death. When 
all things are in conformity with him, it is life. Repose is the abode of the 
soul, as the absence of all quality is the property of the Reason. Hence 
that famous dogma of philosophical inaction, so much recommended by 
Laou tsze and his early followers, and so ill-understood by more recent 
authors, who have affected to discover in it the principle of apathy, of the 
monastic and contemplative life, and of the strangest anomalies of conduct. 

The sacerdotal spirit, which, throughout early antiquity, converted opinions 
into creeds, and philosophy into theology, has never had any induence in 
China. What was elsewhere made the object of mystical ceremonies, of 
symbolical representations, and of a sort of institution called initiation, was 
there discussed freely and without mystery. It must not be concluded from 
hence tlmt tliere wore no fables in ("hina, and that the wliolc nation was an 
aggregate of sages, with cultivated understandings and minds exempt from 
credulity. Those very works, from w'hencc we have extracted judicious and 
sensible opinions, and observations almost invariably rational, offer occa- 
sionally also, though indeed rarely, absurd notions respecting numbers, 
imaginary relations of physical, sidcral, and pliysiological agencies, the vir- 
tues of simples, the effects of mysterious arts, alclicmy, astrology, divina- 
tion, magic. But a trait peculiar to the Chinese is, that all these false 
sciences are retraced by them to the princi])lcs, good or ba<l, of their cosmo- 
gony. A man may fly in the air, or obtain the draught of immortality, if 
he can penetrate the secrets of the Reason. Crenii, demons, the unicorn, 
the phoenix, and dragons, wdiich arc its emblematic animals, arc all referred 
to the theory of the successive or reciprocal action of the two principles. If 
there be some symbols in the midst of all this, if tliesc expositions arc 
mix(al with a fe^v fables, we may bo assured that the fables arc altogether 
extrinsic, and tijat the symbols belong to foreign systems. 

It is very difficult to assign wdlh precision the period when tlie purely 
philosophical doctrine of the Supreme Reason began to belransmutod into a 
form of worship. We have seen that the greater part of the notions, wdiich 
still form tlic basis of this religion, arc referable to the earliest historical 
traditions of tlic Chinese, and arc closely connected with the pliilosophical 
systems of the literati themselves. At all events, without now going back 
so far as the Three An gust Ones and the fabulous Ten Periods^ w^hicli it 
is customary to place anterior to the reign of I’ iili he, it is w'cll to observe 
that, in that of Hwang tc, w^e find in the rebel Che yew a person attached 
to the doctrine of the Kwei and the Shin, or the good and bad genii. 
Shaou haou, the third before the great Yaou, is vehemently suspected of 
the same errors : the literati, moreover, do not tail to assert that, under his 
government, innocence, candour, and integrity were extinguished in the 
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breasts of most men. It is, nevertheless, clear that the belief in genii 
was checked or interrupted in the reigns of Clihuen heo and Te ho. 
No mention is made of it in those of Y aoii, Shun, and Y u ; and scarcely 
any trace of it occurs in the first two dynasties. The literati allege, how- 
ever, that certain recluses, inhabiting the gorges of the mountains, addicted 
themselves constantly to superstitious practices, evoking good genii, con- 
tending with the bad, and striving to become shin^ or good genii them- 
selves ; as the Taoii szee continue to do down to the present day. It is 
added, that several wicked emperors of the Hea and Shang dynasties, and 
particularly Kie and Shew sin, devoted themselves to magic and practised 
superstitious rites in honour of spirits. But these accusations, the proofs of 
which cannot be now furnished, appear rather to form a part of the grand 
system of the Chinese literati, whieli consists in regarding the errors of the 
understanding as inseparable from the weaknesses of the heart, and to 
believe, or affect to believe, that no one can be vicious and corrupt without 
being a fool. It is by no means improbable that some princes, plunged in 
debauchery and crime, and wearied, besides, by the incessant representa- 
tions of the literati, may have adopted a system which its followers might, 
through policy, accommodate to their inclinations. History teaches us that 
the most impious princes have been sometimes the most credulous of man- 
kind, and that magic has been the cherished error of those who boasted of 
having no rational creed : as if the wicked alone had a right to be dissatis- 
fied with the established order of the universe, or that, at least, they were 
the only persons whose interest it was to plunge it into disorder. 

Considering the constant custom of the domineering literati of China, 
who never fail to malign the memory of emperors, when, deserting the 
routes traced by Y aou, Shun, and other heroes of middle antiquity, they 
adopted or favoured the E itvan^ or false sects, it is singular enough to 
find them exalting to a level with the greatest princes. Woo wang, tlie 
warrior king, founder of the Chow dynasty, who might, perhaps, have 
been at heart untinctured by the superstitions of the magicians, but who 
marked the commencement of his reign by a ceremony well calculated to 
bring them into repute. 

The Shang dynasty had sunk in the person of 8hew sin, and the people, 
when delivered from the tyranny of this wretch, rejoiced at having 
escaped from the yoke of the kwei^ or demons, who ruled them in the per- 
sons of this prince and his ministers. Woo wang, in their estimation, was 
one of the beneficent shifty raised up in order to restore them to happiness. 
Far from combatting tliis growing prejudice, the founder of the Cliows 
thought he ought to take advantage of it, and one of the first acts of his 
new government was to declare that he was about to make war upon the 
evil genii. But as the latter were proof against the weapons of men, he 
determined to raise an army of shirty or beneficent spirits, the command of 
which he gave to Tsze ya, his principal general. This Tsze ya was a siiiny 
or genius, who, in order to attain a superior rank to that which he occupied 
ill the spiritual hierarchy, had feared not to expose himself to the chances of u 
new transmigration, and to the risks which a bad education and the con- 
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oiirrcnce of accidents to which human life is liable, would oblige him to 
incur. By great good fortune, he was re-horn of virtuous parents, who 
renewed in his mind betimes the sentiments of virtue with which it had pre- 
viously been einbued. Forty years of study, under the genii of Mount 
Kwan lun, had ripened this happy disposition to perfection ; and at length, 
the genius Tszc ya, appointed commander of the imperial troops, had 
nitacked and overthrown tlic dominion of the demon Shew sin, and no one 
ought to be more fit to continue in the invisible world what he had so well 
commenced in the world of sense. This is what was promulgated rcspect- 
ing general Tsze ya; and these were the superstitious notions, which 
Woo wang thought himself justified in suffering to germinate in the minds 
of his subjects, and from which the Taou szec subsequently derived such 
important advantages. 

Tsze ya was directed by Woo wang to pay a visit to the Ancient Master 
Vuen szee leen, whose abode was on Mount Kwan lun, in order to obtain 
two books, which were in the custody of this holy personage. One was 
the code of laws, which were in future to be in force throughout the empire; 
the other was the list of genii, who were to be elected protectors, in lieu 
of those who, under the preceding reign, had so ill discharged their duties, 
and had suficred the demons to usurp power. Possessed of these precious 
books. Woo wang began by promulgating the laws contained in the former, 
which laws, with the exception of a few variations, were the same as those 
of the sage Yaou, the virtuous Shun, the great Yu, and the illustrious 
Chhing thang. Woo wang took heaven to witness the engagement he con- 
tracted to cause the punctual execution of the new laws, for wliich he was 
indebted to its bounty. With respect to the list of genii who were to be 
employed under the new dynasty, Tsze ya, by order of the Ancient Master, 
promulgcd it on Mount Ke. The eight kway or trigrams of Fuh he; the 
tcMi kany or ‘ cyclic trunks;' the twelve chcy or * cyclic branches;* the 
five primrtive colours, all the chief objects of the philosophy of the literati 
themselves, were figured upon the altars and banners employed in the ccre- 
mon}\ After certain preparatory rites, Tszc ya read the diploma w'ith 
which the Ancient Master had invested him, and began by dismissing the 
genii of the Shang dynasty, who retired in the utmost confusion. Tsze ya 
then summoned Pih-lseen, grand general of the armies of Hwang te more 
than .1,.'300 years before. This Pfh Iscen had been employed against Che 
yew, the rebel of whom we have already sjiokcn. Hurried away by his 
valour, he had pursued too far the wreck of a conquered army, and was 
doomed to perish miserably in the seas of the north. From that time, he 
had dwelt in a deserted island, brooding without intermission over his mis- 
fortune. By direction of the Ancient Master, Tsze ya placed him at the 
head of 305 genii, with whom be gained splendid victories over the kwei, 
and in the end destroyed their fatal influence throughout the empire. Woo 
wang proclaimed these triumphs to his subjects, and a vast number of per- 
sons devoted themselves thereupon to the course of life led by the 
votaries of this sect. As their number continued to augment in an alarming 
measure, tlie emperor soon found himself constrained to prescribe bounds to 
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a religious enthusiasm, which threatened fatal consequences to the state. 
Accordingly, he ordained that the votaries of this creed should live apart 
from the rest of his subjects, in order that they might be better able 
to dedicate themselves to their metaphysical speculations. Many were 
banished to solitary places in the mountains, under the pretext of affording 
them greater facilities for their contemplative pursuits. All who made 
public profession of the worship of the genii, were required to imitate the 
example of those ascetics, and the vigilance exerted under the reign of Woo 
wang to prevent these anchorites from being diverted from their pious employ- 
ments, occasioned a prodigious diminution of their number, few individuals 
feeling a call so powerful as to induce them to pass their lives in a desert, 
in occupations which possess no charm any longer than they arc exercised 
in the sight of men, and arc capable of attracting admirers and imitators. 
Under the succeeding emperors, the Taou szee began, under various pre- 
tences, from time to time, to come down into the towns and villages ; the 
government neglecting to enforce the sentence of honourable exile, which 
the politic Woo wang had pronounced against these sectaries. Some of 
them established themselves in the vicinity of inhabited places, set up there 
the images of the shin^ of whom they were votaries, and offered them to 
the veneration of the people. Their numbers increased in consequence ; 
and as the toleration of these sectaries continued during the whole of the 
Chow dynasty, most of the princes, and vast numbers of all ranks and con- 
ditions, became attached to their tenets. Even some of the literati 
embraced the opinions of the sect, wholly or in part, and compounded of 
that system and the Oonfucian doctrine of the Kingy a medley, which has 
contributed in no small degree to darken and perplex the notions which 
have reached us respecting Chinese antiquity. 

It was at this period that Laou tszc appeared ; whose virtue, talents, 
and profound knowledge of the laws and customs of the ancients, entitled 
him to be chosen by the Taou szee as their head, and to have his doc- 
trine identified with their opinions. It has been already remarked, that 
we shall not be in a condition to form a decided opinion respecting tlic 
tenets of Laou tsze till we possess an exact and well-commented trans- 
lation of his Taou till king ; but considering him now only in an historical 
point of view, it may be affirmed that he gave an extraordinary impulse to 
the doctrine of the Taou sect, by lending thereto the sanction of an illustrious 
name and the authority of a sage of irreproachable character. He has, con- 
sequently, continued from that time the master of tlie Taou szee, wdio never 
speak of him but with veneration, and regard him as a h 'eeny or an immor- 
tal of the first degree. 

After Laou tsze, the Taou sect continued to acquire great accessions of 
numbers, until it finally triumphed completely over that of the literati, 
under She hwang te, founder of the Tlisin dynasty, who resolved to exter- 
minate the latter entirely. This is not the appropriate place to detail the 
persecutions which the literati, as well as their records, underwent during 
this reign, which is still execrated by the philosophers of the Confucian 
school. Tlie burning of the books, and tlie sacrifice of a vast number of 
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literati^ wlio remained stedfast to tlic antique simplicity of the doctrine, 
scaled the victory of the Taou szee. But their triumph was of short dura- 
tion. Kaou hwang te, better known by the name of Lew pang, restored 
the literati to distinction, and treated the Taou szee with contempt. His 
example induced the grandees and oflicial functionaries to desert the Taou 
sect and to attach themselves to the moral philosophy of Confucius, so that 
the inferior classes alone adhered to the opinions of the Taou szee. But 
these votaries experienced a still more fatal check, under Ming te, of the 
same dynasty of the l lans, by the introduction of Buddhism into China. 
The priests of this religion, through the pomp of their ceremonies, the obscu- 
rity of their dogmas, and the singularity of their precepts, were far more 
dangerous rivals of the Taou szee, in the minds of the vulgar, than the literati 
with their king (sacred books), their austere and simple system of ethics, 
and their pln’losophy wholly divested of the marvellous. The priests of 
both religions commenced a rivalry in austerities, and sought to emulate 
each other in a contest of Actions, miracles, and absurdities. By these 
means, and by degenerating more and more from the primitive object of 
their institution, they have succeeded in dividing between them, pretty equally, 
the respect of the lowest class and the contempt of the well-informed. Under 
the emperor Ling te, of the same dynasty, the Taou szee suddenly acquired 
great celebrity by a revolt, of which one Chang kio, belonging to a family 
already famous amongst the followers of the Taou sect, was the instigator 
and victim. This man, whilst perambulating the mountains in search of 
medicinal plants, unexpectedly encountered a man who called him by his 
name, and conducted him to a valley, where he presented him with a magical 
book for the cure of diseases, entitled Secrets for Sublime Health.'' 
Chang kio asked him who he was ; the unknown replied he was the master 
Laou teen, and disappeared. In the first moon of the succeeding year, the 
plague ravaged the country. Chang kio, treating the sick after the precepts 
of his book, — that is, burning paper which he had inscribed with magical 
sentences, and making the patients drink the ashes mingled with water, — 
succeeded in curing a vast number. Those wlio* were thus preserved 
vaunted of his cures, and spread abroad his praises, under the name of 
Tae keen Icang she^ ‘ The Great Master, Afbiblc and Good,' which he 
had given himself. In the ninth year of the reign of Ling te (A.D. 17(>), 
Chang kio, confiding in the number of his adherents, took arms against the 
emperor, conjointly with his brother Chang leang, excited a vast number of 
the lower orders, and displayed the standard of revolt. But both he and his 
brother perished in the war, and the emperor caused the dead body of 
Chang kio to be disinterred and cut in pieces ; and he sent his head to the 
capital to be there exposed to the gaze of the populace. This defeat 
weakened but did not wholly extinguish this insurrection, of which the 
Taou sect was the pretext and rallying point, and the partizans of which took 
the name of Yellow Caps. ThLs civil war was the commencement of that 
long series of calamities, which involved the entire ruin of the Han dynasty. 

From this epoch, the worship of spirits has been tolerated in China ; but 
although it has still a great number of votaries there, it nevertheless enjoys 
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no influence^ inasmuch as the bulk of those who practise it consists of the 
jowest class. Under the Manchoo dynasty, now reigning, the Taou szee 
have no longer the privilege of approaching the throne : the prince, who, 
as emperor of China, takes the title of ** Son of Heaven,” and exorcises 
the functions of Grand Pontiff of the philosophical sect, in his individual 
capacity, and as a Manchoo, is attached to that of Buddha. Literati of 
a certain rank would blush at having any connexion with the followers of 
Laou tsze. 'rhus, the latter have no other class left to them but the lowest 
of the people, and they desert them pretty often for the bonzes of Fo-e. 
Nevertheless, many persons, whose rank and education ought to place them 
above the errors of the vulgar, Iiavc some confidence in astrology, predic- 
tions, horoscopes, and fortunate and unfortunate days, which attracts alms 
to the monasteries of the Taou szee. Besides this, each condition and 
profession lias its peculiar spirit, wliich takes all its concerns under his care. 
Every town, every mountain, every house, is likewise under the protection 
of tutelary genii ; and it is in this particular that exists the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing the peculiar opinions of the Taou szee from the creed of wise 
antiquity, which appears to have also admitted intermediate beings beln oen 
heaven and man, to whom w^as confided the direction of the affairs of the 
physical world. These are domestic or housdiold spirits, to whom the 
Chinese, even of a station superior to the common, address certain prayers 
and perform certain rites. Even those who have no confidence in them 
continue the practice from mere habit, and the trifling returns from this 
source to the Taou szee enable them to live at their ease. The profits to 
be derived from human frailties afford an inexhaustible revenue to those 
who know how to lay them under contribution. 

One of the characteristics of the sect of the Taou szee is that of being 
always specially engaged in the cure of diseases by supernatural means. 
They consider that the infirmities of mankind proceed from the wickedness 
of demons, or souls of the dead. According to them, there are twenty-four 
demons, amongst whom are five superior to the rest; but Laou tiien 
and Y u Invang (the * Emperor of Precious Stone ') teach those who 
study the Taou, the means of dispossessing demons, and of preventing 
them from doing mischief. Thus, the succour they bring to the sick con- 
sists of ceremonies for the expulsion of demons : they offer them meats, 
burn gilt or silvered paper in honour of them, and pray them to cease 
afflicting the patient. At other times, they substitute loud cries for prayers, 
which they utter either in the sick person's house, or on the banks of the 
nearest river, or elsewhere, and they try to terrify the evil genii, by calling 
them hth hooj ^ black tiger,’ and by stunning them with the noise produced 
by beating basins with little rods. They frequentiy make with paper and 
small reeds a representation of a boat with oars and sail, which they launch 
on the river or a lake, and then force by their enchantments the demon, who 
is the author of the malady they wish to cure, to enter the boat and to let 
himself be borne along by the curfeiit. 

Another of their favourite impostures is to shut up in a glass phial some 
noxious insect, which they pass off as the spirit who tormented the patient. 
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Tlicy endeavour^ by their incantations and by the noise they make, to force 
the insect to escape, and they then assure the patient that it will never 
return to torment him. Their proceeding, in short, vary according to 
circumstances, tlic means of the party who invokes their aid, or their own 
peculiar whim. 

The Taou szee, especially towards the beginning of the year, have strips 
of paper covered with magical characters, which are purchased at a very 
dear rate, because they possess the virtue, if suspended to the neck or hung 
up in the house, to keep off misfortune and to preserve health. Most 
frequently there appears on these strips the name of Shin ioOy the chief of 
the malignant spirits and he who restrains them and guards against their 
malevolence. Some of these strips are hung up at the doors of cattle-stalls 
and stables, and shepherds and grooms arc so persuaded of their elhcacy, 
that they would reproach themselves if they should neglect to provide them 
and any misfortune should happen to the beasts entrusted to their keeping. 
Thus amulets, evocations, conjurations, philtres, and all the absurdities of 
magic, which so long enjoyed the confidence of simpletons in the west, are 
still in China the business of the Taou szee. The government does not 
think it worth while to check their follies, and never interferes where the 
matter does not exceed the bounds of mere extravagance. It, however, 
prohibits, and even punishes severely, certain sorceries, whereby the Taou 
szee fancy they can injure their enemies, by operating, like our ancient 
magicians, upon their images. In this instance, it is the intention, which 
the government has in view, rather than the act itself, which can have no ill 
consequences. It is even one of the advantages attending superstitious 
notions, and the belief in magic, that it provides ill-disposed persons with 
illusory means and imaginary arms, whereby their attention is turned away 
from the real niiscliief they might otherwise effect, and their actions are 
rendered, if not innocent, at least innocuous : this is all we can frequently 
aim at doing in respect to public morals. 

We thus behold in China, as every where else, the sublimcst philosophy, 
as soon as it was obscured by a form of worship, fAll into tlic track of super- 
stition and absurdity. If Laou tsze attained the loftiest regions of meta- 
physics, his doctrine has sunk so much the lower through the stupidity, the 
egotism, and the knavery of his followers. Confucius souglit not to exalt 
himself to the same height, and although those who have transmitted to us 
his doctrine 'were mostly men of narrow minds or slcjidcr capacity, it has 
been preserved in much greater purity than that of his celebrated contem- 
porary. The sole end of the philosophy of Confucius, is to regulate the 
duties of kings and subjects, domestic relations, and the material condition 
of society. Ilis ethics have had a splendid fate, which is surprising when 
we examine them without prejudice. His metaphysics arc vague and in- 
coherent ; and whatever theology or psychology can be found in his writings, 
has the defect of admitting the most opposite interpretations. He degrades 
the idea of the First Cause, by applying the name of Reason, not merely 
to a substance, the mother of the universe, but to an attribute, a inode of 
action, an ImXixfitet, Every thing has its reason, or its perfection. The 
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first of all is that of heaven, the true Supreme Being, according to Con- 
fucius. Heaven is intelligent and retributive. It is heaven which bestows 
upon beings their natural faculties and prescribes their use. Reason, in 
man, is the handle fitted to those natural faculties. In commenting upon an 
old collection of enigmatical symbols and unintelligible apophthegms, in 
w'hich a host of dreamers after him have endeavoured to discover the mys- 
teries of all the sciences and the principles of another Cabbaloy he says, 
that the (Ireat Pinnacle engendered the two principles, which he calls 
images. But he mentions tlie Great Pinnacle incidentally only, and he 
commonly goes no higher than a certain arrangementy which he no where 
defines, although he makes it the primitive, and as it were normal, condi- 
tion of the universe ; and than a breath or an active force, the origin of 
which he does not explain. The Great Pinnacle, and the Mind, are beings 
which the understanding cannot penetrate : and so with respect to the genii 
and demons, whether we regard them as distinct beings, endowed with 
individual faculties, or behold in them the qualities inherent in beings, as other 
passages might sanction. 

The moralists of Confucius’s time disputed about the principle of virtuous 
actions, which some referred to direct personal interest; others to benevo- 
lence considered as the source of whatever is honourable ; others again to 
fate, which carries a man to good or evil by an irresistible impulse. Con- 
fucius, as we arc assured by his disciples, put aside these difficult questions, 
and always placing in view a kind of ideal perfection, whose model is in the 
universe, w’hose principle is in us, and whose example is to be found in an- 
cient traditions, he offered to the learned world a moral system, destitute, it 
must indeed be confessed, of sanction and auth.ority. Heaven sends hap- 
piness to the good and misfortune to the wicked ; but where and when, he 
does not say : thus leaving unfortunate virtue to shift for itself. 

A family-household is exhibited by Confucius as the basis of social order. 
When once he gets into the practical part of his moral system, he may be 
considered as clear and judicious. He demonstrates, satisfactorily to a rea- 
sonable man, that it is better to be dutiful to relatives, benevolent, temperate, 
just, sincere, disinterested. He is enthusiastic at the very idea of that per- 
fection which a wise man may be permitted to attain; but he is faint towards 
an unnatural, inhuman, intemperate, unjust, knavish, covetous man. Ex- 
cept a few passages, which would have no meaning at all if we did give 
them a favourable one, it scarcely ever happens that Confucius expresses 
himself explicitly respecting the immateriality of the thinking faculty, the 
spontaneity of actions, and the consequences of merits and demerits. 

The doctrine of Confucius, taught in pomp and preached with zeal to 
princes and men in power, indifferent about creeds, because it incul- 
cates none, adopting the ceremonies and the naturalism of the ancients and 
even the worship of domestic gods, by leaving to every one the liberty of 
attaching to these acts, public or private, whatever sense he pleases, has had 
the fate of a dominant religion. Penfecuted by tyrants and supported by the 
friends of order, this system has supplied the foundation of the institutions 
on which the social edifice in China has rested for these 1,200 years past; 
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and as those who have embraced it have been in possession of all that gives 
power and influence to men, — the weight attached to talents, to education, 
to office, and to wealth, — they have in some measure extinguished the antique 
doctrine, purloining its principal tenets; and they have succeeded in per- 
suading the Chinese nation, and, consequently, foreigners who have been 
curious to inquire into the subject, that their opinions were the oldest and 
the purest, that they fortned the primitive creed of the Chinese under the 
first three dynasties, and that they were collected and, as it were, re-edited by 
Confucius. At the same time, the sectaries of “Reason,” being repelled 
from public employments, lost ground in the same proportion as the literati 
gained it. 

About the period of the Christian era, a third religious and philosophical 
system, the origin and history of which are well known, was introduced 
into Ciiina, where it diffused new ideas or revived tenets which had been 
anciently held there. Being surrounded by religious formalities, and accom- 
panied by a train of traditions and superstitious practices, it attracted uni- 
versal attention, provoking the admiration of some, the indignation of 
others, and soon occupied a conspicuous place in all the countries where it 
took root. In Buddhism, as in every other Indian system, religion walks 
liand in hand with philosophy, and idolatry serves as a veil to metaphysics, 
liittlc penetration is requisite to be convinced of this; yet we are not to 
wonder that whole nations have been deceived upon this point. It is there- 
fore not surprizing that a misapprehension should prevail respecting the 
meaning of the Hindu symbols, although, to speak frankly, the very extra- 
vagance of those symbols, taken in a literal sense, might have suggested 
the propriety of seeking their figurative meaning, wherein are expressed the 
mystical notions which form, in BiiddJiism, the basis of its secret doctrine. 
To take a different view of this subject, we must attribute to a mass of 
men, including some of great learning and judgment, a degree of folly 
which it is by no means becoming lightly to impute to one's fellows. "I'hiis, 
nothing is better known than the following speech, -put into the mouth of 
Shakya mooni, at the moment of his decease : “ it is an error to seek out of 
annihilation the first principle of things; it was from W\\^ annihilation 
that every thing sprung; and into \X\vs annihilation every thing must return : 
this is the abyss which bounds our hopes.” Such, if we trust the Chinese 
literati, is the foundation of the opinions of this legislator, wliom tlic Ca- 
tholic missionaries have condemned with a much greater degree of intempe- 
rate zeal, without having fathomed his doctrine. 

More recent writers, with less acrimony, have not pronounced upon him 
a more favourable sentence, since they Jiave aflirnj(»d, on CJiinesc autho- 
rity, that the doctrine of Buddha was a law of annihilation ; that annihila- 
tion was the principle of being; that all beings had but an illusory exis- 
tence, and that, in short, the metaphysics of 8hakya mooni were a positive 
nihilism. But all these objections arc a mere logomachy, which the least 
reflection would have obviated ; for who can persuade himself that a rcitional 
creature could have intended to say, in plain terms, and without a figure, 
that nothing had made being ; that anniliilation had produced the universe ; 
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that the absolute void was the cause of all things ? Is there not, in this 
simple affirmation, an absurdity so gross and palpable, that we must of 
necessity hold an individual uttering it seriously to be devoid of common- 
sense ; and are we not thereby led to inquire whether there be not, in the 
terms composing such affirmation, some ambiguity, the consideration of 
which might dispel wliat appears at first sight absurd and irrational ? The 
terms, which have been rendered by voidy annihilationy nothingy and 
from whence we have been induced to impute an extravagant doctrine to 
men of subtle powers, it is true, though in other respects constituted like 
those of all other countries, carry with them the negation of material attri- 
butes, corporeity, and extension. But w'hen it is declared, at the same 
time, that this void has no heart by ivhich it can be moved, no reflection 
which can afflict it, no understanding wherewith it can reason ; that it is 
simple, pure, subtle, unalterable, incorruptible, perfect, intelligent; that 
every thing comes from it and returns to it ; that it is tlie first principle and 
universal cause ; is it possible to misunderstand the meaning of such a deno- 
mination, and to believe it to be any thing else than the absolute being of 
the jiantheists, in opposition to that which is relative and capable of being 
comprehended by the human mind ? The opponent of the absolute of 
Buddhism is individual extension, produced by illusion {piayd) : every 
thing that exists in this manner is forced to return into the absolute, after 
undergoing a certain number of metamorphoses. 

Not one of the three religions and philosophical systems prevailing in 
China really offers to its followers a faithy or explicit creed. Moreover, 
there have not been wanting levellers, chiefly under the Sung dynasty, who 
have endeavoured to demonstrate the identity of the doctrine of the three 
systems ; and as there is no restraint upon liberty of conscience in China, 
provided only that the creed be not by its nature subversive of the princi- 
ples on which is based the welfare of the state, the three religions domi- 
nant there have, through the lapse of time, become so far confounded toge- 
ther, that the Chinese say proverbially, and without exaggeration, san 
ke^ou yih keaouy “ the lliree doctrines form but one/' 
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THE EAST-INDIA QUESTION, 

AEFLY OF MB. BICKARDS. 

To THE EoITOH. 

Sir : — In reply to your remark on my letter, inserted in your journal for 
October (p. 119), I cannot admit that the review which you allude to, as con- 
tained in your Journal for June (p. 88), has in the slightest degree shaken my 
“ main positions,” in respect to the Company’s commercial statements, as 
will be evident, I think, to any impartial reader, who will take the trouble to 
compare your reviewer’s remarks with that part of my work (vol. ii. p. 550 et 
seqJ) which he comments on. 

Your reviewer, in the part alluded to, admits the correctness of the state- 
ment 1 have given in my late work of the result, or out-turn of the Company’s 
imports from India and China for 1776-7 to 1779-80 inclusive, showing a loss 
on the Indian trade, including Bencoolen, for these four years, of 189,6079 
but a gain on the whole imports, including China, of ^684,489. I then show 
that, with this profit, the Company had to discharge interest alone on 
their home-debts, amounting to about X215,f)37 per annum, or for the four 
years jB 862,548, which, however, the reviewer reduces to jB 799,756, by 
accusing me of “ charging conjecturally an exorbitant interest of and 15 per 
cent, on the floating debt.^* Now, Sir, if you will refer to p. 556 of my work, 
you will perceive that this is no conjecture of mine ; for I give the precise rates 
of interest borne by the floating debt, extracted from a parliamentary document, 
in which the interest on the different portions of that debt is thus stated 

Debt to the Bank 4 per Cent. 

Do. to Government for indemnity on Tea 12 ditto. 

Do. do as per agreement 15 ditto. 

Do do for unrated Customs 6 ditto. 

Do. for Freight and Demorage and Poplar Fund 4 ditto. 

from which table your reviewer adduces, or rather (although he must 

have had the actual aggregate amounts before him), that 5 per cent., as an ave- 
rage rate, is quite sufficient for the floating debt ;•)' and on this assumption, 
reduces the sum of interest to ^^799,756 as above-mentioned. 

Your reviewer is next particularly severe on a typographical error, which he 
has discovered in p. 556 of my work, where 963,548 is printed for 863,548, 
which an impartial reader would at once see to be a mistake of the press ; since 
the sum there stated is nothing more than the above-mentioned annual inte- 
rest of jBSI 5,637 multiplied by 4. This discovery is, however, loaded, as 
usual, with its share of acrimonious imputation ; to all the benefit of which 
the reviewer is quite welcome ; since, even if it were an error of my com- 
mitting, it would be of little importance; for whether .£963,548 or ;£863,548, 
or the reviewer’s own sum of ^799,756, be taken as the amount of inte- 
rest, it would be difficult to show how cither sum could possibly be paid out 
of .£684,489 of profit.^; 

In this state of things, I proceed to ask, in my work, how, or from what funds, 
dividends to proprietors were at this time paid — how commercial expenses in 

V Mr. Rickards does not state the amount of the difTercnt debts ) Ylie sums subject to an Interest of 
15 and 12 per cent, must have been very small.— Eo. 

t We have no doubt that 6 per cent, is more than the aggregate amount the floating debt bore at 
that period. Some, perhaps a large, portion paid no interest— Ed. 

t Mr. Rickards loses sight of the Company’s large profits from investment of capital In England.— 
Ed. 
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England were defrayed — and how, in short, goods were provided at home for 
the return trade to India ? 

Your reviewer has a ready answer to these puzssling questions, by assuming 
from official documents, quoted by Mr. Moreau, that the profits of the trade 
for this period were £1,146,8^27. But your reviewer, who dogmatizes so 
imperiously on the imputed errors of others, and is so confident of his own 
perfect accuracy, should have taken more care in quoting Moreau, whom he 
is ready enough to refer to when it suits his own purpose, but whose autho- 
rity he treats with great contempt when quoted by me ; for Mr. Moreau states 
the profit on the Company’s trade from India and China, for these four years, 
to be £1,147,1^79 and not the sum given by the reviewer,* who nevertheless 
thinks I ought to take shame to myself for having shut my eyes to this sum of 
profit, which he has so happily discovered, and which, with the interest re- 
ceivable on loans to government, he finds fully sufficient to defray home 
demands, and then to leave a large balance, or surplus of commercial funds.” 

Ob this sum, however, of £1,146,8^7 (laying aside the erroneous amount) I 
have to remark,— First ; that it is the estimated sum of profits, exhibited in the 
Company’s usual statements, which, like all the other commercial statements 
issuing from the India House, 1 still maintain to be most unsatisfactory and 
inconclusive, as to the real profit or loss on the Company’s trade. They are 
in fact mere statements made up for an occasion, and not properly balanced 
accounts. The profit they exhibit is therefore no better than an estimate : a 
position in which every unbiassed man, acquainted with the principles of mer- 
cantile accounts, will, I am confident, fully concur ; and which, I also think, 

I have unanswerably proved in my last work. I therefore call the above-men- 
tioned sum of £1,146,8^7 a pure assumption .f But 

Secondly ; your reviewer makes out this sum of profit to consist of £684,489 
gain on imports, and £46^,338 ditto on exports — total £1,146,8^7* Although 
Mr. Moreau makes no such distinction.^; 

Now, if this were a correct instead of an incorrect statement, it is quite 
obvious that gains on the export trade could not be applied to the payment of 
dividends and interest on debts at home.$ But we are no where shewn how 
this profit on the export trade arose ; it is, like the rest, mere assumption ; 
whilst the reviewer is particularly severe again upon me for quoting, from Mr. 
Bruce the Company’s historiographer, a loss on their export trade, at this 
period, II of £4,652 per annum, because, he says, Mr. Bruce only states it 
as a loss on the two articles, viz. “ woollens and meteUsy* which every one, 
but your reviewer, knows constituted at this time almost the whole of the 
Company’s exports in merchandize to India.f 

Indeed, in one of Mr. Moreau’s tables (p. 42), we have an account of the 

* Tho figures In Moreau*s work aroso badly written (the work » lithographed) that it is difllciilt to 
say whether jei>14G,827 or jei,147,127 be the correct suin. W'e believe Mr. Rickards is correct ; but tl>« 
error of the reviewer is to his own disadvantage. — Ei>. 

t Before Mr. Rickards is in a condition to maintain his position, lie must show, not merely that this Is 
on estimate, but that it Is an incorrect estimate. — Eo. 

% The reviewer distinctly states that hegetsthe amount of export-profits by subtracting Mr. Rickards* 
profits on imports from the aggregate suni. — Ed. 

{ We cannot understand why. If the profits on the exports were received in India, they would be 
accounted for here.— Ed. 

n Not at this period (1776-79)* but thirteen years later (17119-90).— Ed. 

^ Mr. Bruce expressly confines himself to the woollens and metals exported to htdia, exclusive of 
those exported to China, which constitute the bulk of thfise items in the exports. The whole amount 
of the prime cost of the woollens and metals* sent to India in the six years ending 1799-90. on which the 
alleged loss arose, is stated by Mr. Bruce at £l.28fi.289 only ; the sale-proceeds amounted to £lt5m,QG2, 
which shows an apparent prtffit of £m&,773i but this, Mr. Bruce says, was absorbed in the freight 
and charges, including " interest on prime cost.” which, however, is not an outgoing.— Ed- 
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principal articles of export to India and China, given for distinct periods of 
ten years each ; in which it appears that the total export of goods, after deduct- 
ing stores and charges, from 1771 to 1780, amounted to ^63,963,678, of which 
the woollens and metals cost Je3,775,836, and the other (foreign) goods, 
jei87,842.* 

If, therefore, the woollens and metals were a losing concern this time, it 
would be satisfactory to know when arose the assumed profit ; it could not be 
from the sale of the remaining goods, for they only averaged 18,784 per 
annum; or for the whole period of four years ^75,136, on which it is not at 
all credible that a profit of c£462,338 could be realized.f 

But, without further adverting to the export trade, your reviewer expressly 
admits the gains on imports to be only £684,489, ns stated by me ; and if so, 
it is as clear as the light of day, that this is the only sum of profit applicable to 
home payments.^ 

Your reviewer, however, regardless of admissions, and confident that his 
readers will feel the same faith that he does himself in his own infallibility, sub- 
joins the following account to exhibit (as he says) the state of the case in a clear 
light,* viz. 


Profitsof trade for four years ) 
ending 1779-80 \ ^M46,8i7 


Interest of Government 
Debt, at £126,000 per 
annum 




604,000 


Dividends for four years 

Interest on Debts (assumed | 

to be commercial y 

Surplus Commercial Funds... 


£896,000 

799,756 

55,071 


£1,750,827 


£1,750,827 


Here we have a statement consisting of five items, and being expressly pre- 
pared to place every thing in a clear lights* and to level my theory (as it is 
called) with the dust, it is not a little remarkable that every one of those items 
contains a gross and palpable error. 

As to the Dr. side, I have already shewm that the first item of £1,146,8^7 
is erroneously stated, both in respect to its aggregate amount, and likewise in 
containing a sum of supposititious gains on the export trade, which, even if 
true, w'ould not come in aid of indispensable jiome payments ; according to 
your reviewer’s own admission,^ this sum ought only to be £684,489. 

But, what are we to say of the second item ? £604,000, put for £504,000, 
an excess of £100,000 ; not (as in the case before noticed) a mere lapse of the 
press, but deliberately included in a figured statement, regularly cast up and 
balanced, and prepared for the express purpose of exhibiting m a clear light ’ 
a large “ surplus of commercial funds.” |[ 

On the credit side, the dividends are loosely estimated at 7 per cent., on a 
capital of £3,200,000. Mr. Moreau states the capital, on which dividends 
were at this time calculated and paid, to be £3,194,080 ; but leaving Mr. Mo- 
reau and the reviewer to settle this difference, the dividends for the period were 
not 7 per cent. For the first three months of 1776-7, the dividends were 6 per 
cent.; from Midsummer 1770 to Christmas 1777, 7 percent.; and after that, 
or to March 1780, 8 per cent.; whence it results that the dividends for the 
four years in question, must have amounted, if the reviewer’s capital be the 

* The table from which the above statement is taken we confess we do not understand.— Ed. 

t Mr. Rickards assumes, that the remark of Mr. Bruce, as to the loss on the woollens and metals 
exported to India in the six years ending 1789-90, was applicable to all years and to the exports to 
China t in some years the articles, no doubt, yielded a profit even in India.— Ed. 

t All commercial profits, of whatever kind, must be applicable, directly or circuitously, to cominer-' 
cial payments.— Ed. 

S Not so.— Ed. 

II This is evidently an arithmetical error on the part of the reviewer.— Ed. 
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right one, toJ096O,OOO, or, if Moreau’s be right, to ^958,221, and not to 
J£89fi,000, as atimated b}’ the reviewer. 

This is pretty well, from a gentleman who taunts me with recurring to esti- 
mates, in cases where official documents arc not procurable ; whilst he, with 
all the authentic documents of the India House at his command, thinks esti- 
mates a very convenient expedient, on a pinch, wherewith to mystify plain 
statements, and to declaim about blunders, which, on investigation, are found, 
not to be his opponent’s, but his own.* 

The next item of ^8799,756, your reviewer avows to be another assumption, 
or estimate, on which I have already remarked, and pointed out its inaccuracy. 

And the last item, with the preceding corrections, would be a large defi- 
ciency, instead of a surplus. Even were all the other items correctly given, 
the single mistake of ^£100,000 in the amount of receipts, would turn the 
alleged surplus of ^55,071 into an actual deficiency of ^44,929. 

This then is the statement of clear lighty'* to which we are required to yield 
. implicit faith ; and this the accurate expositor of “ the numerous mechanical 
blunders (mechanical !) with which my work abounds;*’ and on whose luminous 
statements you are disposed to rely, as having successfully assailed the main 
and essential positions ” of (what you and he are pleased to term) my theory.” 

Your very accurate reviewer further objects, that I have not noticed an 
imaginary sum of interest, amounting, as he says, to j£ 7^3,222 on a principal 
sum of jE 3,616,113, which, following Mr. Melvill, be pronounces, in this and 
previous pages, to be a balance due by territory to commerce, for supplies by 
the latter previous to 1785. This sum of ^3,016,113 has lately been assumed 
as a kind of dernier resort by the Company’s advocates and partizans, to 
prove, as they think, that the overflowings of commerce have, from the 
earliest period, been applied to make good the deficiency of territory ; and the 
most extravagant calculations have been thereon founded in the late evidence. 
Having, however, completely demolished the arbitrary statements from which 
this sum, or balance, is drawn, in my late work (vol. ii. p. 484 et seqJ), and 
the same view of this pretended balance, or supply, having been further illus- 
trated in that part of Mr. Wilkinson’s late answer, which 3 ^ou have inserted 
in p. 264, any further refutation of so unfounded an assumption, as this 
is, would be quite superfluous. I shall, therefore, content myself with refer- 
ring the reader to that part of my late work, and to Mr. Wilkinson’s corrobora- 
tion; where it will be seen that the statements alluded to arc mere fabrica- 
tions, made up for a particular purpose; and that they have not the slightest 
claim to be considered as correct commercial accounts.f 

Many other errors of your reviewer might be pointed out ; but I decline 
noticing them, for the reasons assigned in my former letter. I should not 
have thought it worth wdiile to offer even these explanations, were it not for 
the remark made on my letter in j^our October journal ; but from this short 
exposition you will perceive, Mr. Editor, the kind of reviewer you have to deal 
with. You may now discern on which side " enormous misrepresentation” 
lies ; whilst I shall, I think, be justified in maintaining, as I still do, that 
nothing has yet appeared to subvert my and Mr. Wilkinson’s ** main and essen- 
tial positions ” as to the Company’s published accounts. 

I am. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

LondoHy Sih October 1832. R. Rickards. 

* The reviewer had not. and professed not to have, access to the India-Kousc documents. The 
reviewer professes to take Mr. RickardV own mode of stating the account, and his own authorities. 
By this process he has given (as he states) all the advantages to Mr. Rickards.— K d. 

t This is Mr. Rickards’ view, taken after the lapse of more than half a emtury, in opposition to the 
deliberate judgment of a Committee of the House of Commons at the time.— E j>. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF CHINA. 

On the Geochaphical and Statistical Atlas of China, entitled 

‘ KwANG YU TlIOO,* AND ON CHINESE MaFS IN GENERAL. 

( Concluded from p, 1 66.) 

In 17I^> the Jesuit Du Tarlrc observed the latitude of Lin thaou fou, in 
Slian se, to be 10' 40", and found its longitude 12® 34' 45" W. of Peking. 
Fathers Regis and Jartoux, on their return from Selling to Peking, passed 
through Keang chow, a city of Shen se, situated in 35® 37' N. lat. and 5® 7' 1 5" 
long. W. of Peking. The distance from Keang chow to the eastern bank of 
the Hwang ho was measured and found to be 1 00 Ic ; Keang chow is, there- 
fore, more easterly than the Hwang ho under this latitude. The Jesuits took 
observations in most of the places along this line of the river. The spot where 
it enters China from Mongolia, separating Shen sc from Shan sc, was con- 
cluded to be directly north of Keang chow, consequently this spot, which is 
called Shwy men thung khow% is 5® 7' 13" W. of Peking : its latitude is 39® 47'. 

Here w’c may be allowed to add a few general remarks upon the Great Wall, 
called in China IVan le cJihing, ‘ Wall of Ten Thousand Le ’ (or simply Chhang 
ch/ting, * Long Wall and Veenchhing^ * Frontier-wall,’ because it separates 
China from Leaou tung and Mongolia. From Sha hoo khow, in Shen se, to 
Kea yuh kwan, its western extreme, in Kan suh, the wall is in bad condition ; 
it is a mere mound of earth, provided, however, with many strong forts, having 
numerous garrisons. 

It was long imagined in Europe, that this vast undertaking was executed by 
the emperor She hwang te, of the Thsin dynasty; this point, however, 
requires explanation. About the beginning of the fourth century before 
Christ, three kingdoms existed in the part of the country now the provinces of 
Chill le, Shen sc, and Shan sc, which kingdoms bore the names of Thsin, 
Chaou, and Yen, Their territories adjoined modern Mongolia, then occu- 
pied by Turkish and other tribes, against whose incursions the princes reigning 
in the north of China found it necessary to defend their states. The kings of 
Thsin defeated thicse tribes and built a wall from the north of Lin thaou foo, 
to the Hwang ho, north of Yen ngan foo. The prince of Chaou likewise 
repelled these turbulent neighbours, and in the year 307 B.C. constructed a 
wall from the Hwang ho to the present frontiers of Chih le. The king of Yen 
was also victorious over the Turks, and he continued the wall from the north of 
Senen hwa foo to Leaou tung. The emperor She hwang tc, of the Thsins, 
having united the other kingdoms in China to his own, in 214 B.C., com- 
manded his general, Mung teen, who bad been carrying on for ten years a rude 
sort of warfare against the Heung noo Turks, dwelling on the north of China, 
to inspect the walls built by the princes of Thsin, Chaou, and Yen, to complete 
the works necessary to unite them together into one, and to continue the 
wall to the place where, at a subsequent period, Wang hae low was built on 
the shore of the eastern sea. 

Kang he was perfectly satisfied with the map of the Great Wall constructed 
by the Fathers Bouvet, Regis, and Jartoux, and determined to have one drawn 
up by the missionaries of all his states, in Tartary as well as in China. He 
added, in 1709, to the two last named. Father Fredeli (probably Friedel), a 
German by birth, and called in Chinese Fe'i yng, whom he commissioned to 
survey Leaou tung and the territories further to the east. These ihathe- 
luaticians departed from Peking in the beginning of May and proceeded 
direct to Shan hae kwan, the position of which they had already ascertained. 
/hiatJour. N.S.VoL.fl.No.^d. 2 T 
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After traversing Leaoii tung, they entered the ancient country of the Mand- 
choos. Here they had many difficulties to overcome, this country having been 
deserted for many years ; most of its inhabitants had quitted it to settle in China. 
It appeared impracticable, therefore, to obtain the assistance, conveyance, and 
provision requisite for a work that was to last some months. Severe orders 
issued by the emperor, however, removed all obstacles, so that the under- 
taking was not retarded. The missionaries found that in lat. 43® 50' and 
long. 15° E. of Peking, the variation of the needle was 1° W. 

They thence proceeded to the country of the Ya phe Ta tsee, or Tartars 
who wear fish-skins, whence they retrograded to Dondon, a town situated 
20° E. of Peking, It is to be regretted that they were not able to visit the 
country between the banks of the Emooli and the mouth of the Sakhalian oola, 
or Amoor (in Chinese, lith lung kcang); consequently they have laid down 
on their map this coast of the channel of Taraikai, as well as the great island 
opposite the mouth of the Amoor, from the information of others. The 
Jesuits, in this expedition, followed the course of the Oosoori, and Dondon, 
as we have already stated, was the limit of their journey. Some Chinese and 
Mandchoos, taught how to measure land and take the bearings of the com- 
pass, went to the mouth of the Amoor, crossed the sea, and interrogated the 
natives at the mouth of the river as well as those on the island of Taraikai; and 
it was from the measurements thus taken and from the reports of these pupils of 
theirs, that the missionaries laid down the positions of the places on their map. 
from the Emooli to the Amoor, between Dondon and the sea, as well as the 
island of Taraikai. The coasts of the latter and those of Tartary have been, 
in our time, better surveyed by La Perouse, Broughton, and Krusenstern. 

With respect to the island of TaraVkaV, our geographers persist, through 
childish obstinacy, in giving it the name of Sakhalien or Sagalien, which in no 
way belongs to it. A simple blunder was the cause of this misnomer. When 
the maps drawn up by order of Khang he appeared at Peking, the Jesuits 
forwarded to France draughts of them, on which a very few only of the 
original names were transcribed in Homan characters. These rough draughts, 
which were very superficially executed and translated, were nut into the hands 
of the celebrated d’Anville, who reduced them and publi^ied them in the 
work of Duhalde. The great island in question has no name in the original 
map, and the modern Chinese geographers gave it no other than TVz taou, 
or ‘ Great Island but there are placed before the mouth of the Amoor, or 
Sakhalian oola, the Mandchoo words : Sakhalian angga khadn*^ that is, 

‘ Rocks of the Black Mouth,’ which is not the name of the Island of TaraVkaV, 
but the designation of some small rocks in the basin of the Amoor. D’An- 
villc, deceived by these Mandchoo words, which he did not understand, 
took them for the name of the island. Succeeding geographers, to whom the 
name Sakhalian angga khada appeared too long, curtailed it to Sakhalien or 
Sag€tliciu The name of Tchoka, which La Perouse gave to the same island, it is 
as little entitled to ; it a|)pears to belong only to that part of the western 
coast visited by that navigator. The true native name of the island is Tardika'i, 
The Japanese call it also Karafto^ from one of its capes, which projects into 
the sea towards the northern part of Yeso, and is probably that denominated 
Aniwa in our maps. 

The points of Corea, where the rivers Ya liih keang and Toomen oola 
discharge themselves into the sea, were determined by the missionaries them- 
selves, who visited the places and there observed the latitudes and computed 
the longitudes by triangles, relative to Peking. On arriving at Khonchoon, 
ten leagues from the mouth of the Toomen oola, where it falls into the eastern 
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sea, the missionaries, consulcring the importance of this point, drew a base of 
forty-three Ic from this town to a high hill which is close on the sca-shorc, 
and from whence two cites of Corea could be seen, the positions of which 
they had fixed by antecedent observations, and whence could be distinguished 
the mouth of the Toomcn oola. By this expedient they determined the exact 
situation of the north-eastern limit of Corea, and one of the most easterly 
points of their expedition. 

The latitude of ilaii chhing, the capital of Corea, had been observed by the 
astronomers of the Mongol emperor Khoobilay Khan who, by means of a 
gnomon of eight feet, determined it 37*^ 27'. By a very singular mistake, this 
city is named on our maps King kc taouy according to Corean pronunciation 
Ken kc tae, which is, however, the name of tlic i)roviiice of the court, not of 
a city. In 1700, some Chinese mathematicians sent to Hang Chhing, by 
order of Khang he, observed its latitude to be 37° 30'. They measured the 
way from the northern extremity of Corea to the capital : they also obtained 
some accounts respecting the geography of the country by public officers. 
It was from these particulars that the Jesuits drew up the map of Corea, which 
forms a part of that of the whole Chinese empire, which they executed by the 
command of Kang he. 

From Dondon, Fathers Regis, Jartoux, and Frcdcli began their progress 
towards Peking ; before reaching which, they drew up a map of the depart- 
ment of Yung piling foo in Chth Ic. 7'his induced the emperor to wish for a 
map of the entire province, for which purpose he despatched them imme- 
diately after the festival of the new year of 1710. This map being completed, 
scarcely allowing them a few days* rest, he gave directions to them to go again 
into Mongolia, to construct a map of that extensive country. 

They, in con.scqueuce, took the road of Barin, and commencing at the 
station called in Mandchoo Soo sac baoy or the ‘ Fifty Houses,* west of 
that city, on the banks of the Khara moorun, they reached 11° long. E. of 
Peking, as far^'as Tsitsigar, on the Sakhalian oola, whence, striking to the 
westward, between the 30th and 5iJd parallels, they reached nearly the meri- 
dian of Peking. 

Returning from Tsitsigar, in hit. 47° 24' 30", the missionaries had an oppor- 
tunity of measuring six degrees, between 47° and 41°, from north to south, in 
plains extending as far as the eye could reach, without houses, trees, or even 
rivers of any size. But as the instrument they used for taking heights was not 
free from defects, there was always sonic dilFcrence from one degree to another. 

Two other mathematicians. Fathers Fabrc-Bonjoiir (in Chinese Shan yo chiin), 
of the Augustine order, and Antonio Cardoxo (Mac ta ching), sent by the Pope 
and the king of Portugal, having landed at Canton, Khang he suinmoned them 
to court, where they arrived at the beginning of l/H. Pather Bonjour was 
appointed to join Fathers Jartoux and Fredcli in Mongolia, At Khamil, or 
llami, they observed the latitude, 42° 51' 0". They measured J)70 /c, from 
thciicc to Kea yiih kwan, the last post from the Great Wall, and from this and 
other data concluded Ilanii to be in long. 22° 57' W.of Peking. 


The same year these missionaries traversed the whole of Mongolia, and 
fixed astronomically the positions of the following places : — 



Latitude. 

Lon;*itutlc 

from 

On the river Toogoorik 

.... ^rP 

.. I9°30'W. 

Termination of the Altai Mountains 

... 4rP 20 ' 

.. 20° 20' W. 

Junction of the iben and the Sclengga 

... 49° 27' 35" . 

.. 11° O' W. 

Embouchure of the Ekhcin the Seleiigga 

... 49° 27' 10" . 

.. 12° 2.3' W. 

On the Kharu got 

... 49° iO' 

.. !(/’ 15' VV. 
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Latitude. 

Longitude 
from Peking. 

Oolan Erghi 

47° 

15' 

.. 7® 

14' 

W. 

Where the river Kcroolan enters Lake Kuloon 1 
nohr § 

48® 

47' a" . 

.. 0® 

40' 

E. 

Lake Toore nohr 

. 48® 

32' 35" . 

0® 

3' 

E. 

City of Khookhoo klioton 

40® 

33' 

.. 4® 

48' 

W. 

Embouchure of the Tohia iff the Orkhon 

48® 

57' 

.. 11® 

20' 

w. 

Embouchure of the Tcrcldzi in the Tohia 

47® 

58' 

.. 8® 

30' 

W. 

South bank of Lake Bouir nohr 

47® 

40' 




North bank of ditto 

, 48® 

1' 




Egress of the Ergone from ditto 

, 49® 

24' 




City of Bars khoton 

00 

o 

58' 

.. 2® 

52' 

w. 

Sooretoo 

43® 

57' 

1® 

26' 

w. 


The position of Khooloosootac was determined in lat. 45® 24' and long. 
2° 42' W. of Peking. Five or six leagues from this place, they found the 
remains of an inscription on marble, importing lliat the emperor Vtmg lo, of 
the Mings, had passed there to make war against the Mongols. This emperor 
reigned from 1403 to 1424. The expedition referred to in this inscription is 
treated of at length in the Chinese biography of this prince, with several others ; 
it confirms the fact that it was at the source of the Onon, or Hih loong kcang, 
that Chingiz Khan was acknowledged emperor of the Mongols. 

Between the river of Shang too and the country of the Ordo Mongols, a 
great number of ancient ruined towns were met with. The country is very 
fine ; possessing excellent pasturage for cattle, it has been from time immemorial 
well peopled. The travels of Fathers Thomas and Gerbillon in Mongolia had 
contributed to make this vast country well-known, and the information added 
by Fathers Bonjour, Fredeli, and Jartoux, who went as far as the north of the 
country of the Ordos, afford exact details respecting the course of the Hwang 
ho, which bounds it on three sides. 

In order to hasten the completion of the vast geographical plan he had pro- 
jected, Kang he added to the number of the Jesuit mathematicians at his court. 
Fathers Vincent du Tartre (Tang shan been) Romanus Ilenderer (Te ma naou) 
and Antonio do Mailla (Fung piling ching), who were then at Kew keang foo, 
in Kcang se, and formed them into three parties. Bonjour and Jartoux were 
despatched into the country of the Ordo Mongols \ du Tartre and Cardozo 
were charged with constructing a map of Shen se and Shan sc, and on the com- 
pletion of this, they received orders, soon after their return to Peking, to make a 
map of Keang se, Kwang tung, and Kwang se. Fredeli and Bonjour were em- 
ployed in doing the same in Szec chhwan and Yun nan. Mailla, Uendcrer, and 
Regis, to whom Ho nan, Keang nan, Chlh keang, and Fiih keen were allotted, 
did not present their labours to the emperor till the 9th moon of the year 1714. 
Shortly afler, Bonjour and a mandarin, one of his colleagues, died in Yun 
nan ; in their stead, the emperor sent Regis and another mandarin, whom he 
commanded to prepare also a map of Kwe'i chow and Hoo kwang, the only two 
provinces which remained to be done, and which they completed in 1715. 
Thus was this great work brought to a conclusion in the space of a few years ; 
and although it still leaves the position of many places in Tartary very doubt- 
ful, it may be regarded as an excellent piece of geography, which has afforded us 
the knowledge of a large portion of Asia, which had previously been exhibited 
in the most erroneous manner on our maps. 

The grandson of Khang he, the celebrated Khccn lung, having, in 1759, 
completely subdued the kingdom of the Olets and the country to which we 
commonly give the name of Little Bucharia, sent thither, at different times. 
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Fathers Hallerstcin (Lew sung lin),d*Arocha(Foo tso lin) and d’Espinha (Kao 
chin szce), to make astronomical observations and collect materials for a map 
of those vast countries, which had been very inaccurately laid down in the maps 
published in the reign of Khang he. These mathematicians penetrated to the 
west as far as Kashgar and Yarkand, and to the north-west as far as Ele. In 
a letter of Arocha and Espinha, dated 26th November they say tliat, 

from their observations, it is certain that the latitude of the city of Ele is 
30^ 35', and that its longitude is 6^ and some minutes more to the west than it 
is placed on the maps of d’Anville. On their return from this distant expedi- 
tion, Khlicn lung caused new maps, of different dimensions, to be made of tlic 
whole of his empire and the contiguous countries ; they were on a scale of one 
inch to two inches and two inches and a half for each degree of latitude. 
The superintendence of this work was assigned to Father Benedict. As soon 
as it was completed, he ordered copies of two of them to be cut on wood ; the 
largest, that is the one on a scale of two inches and a half for each degree of 
lalitudt?, he directed to be engraved on plates of copper. This last edition 
consists of 104 plates, each two feet two inches wide, and as they respectively 
comprehend five degrees of latitude, this makes the length of each one foot 
two inches and a half, Chinese measure. A beautiful copy of this map is in 
the East-India Company’s library. It may be considered as perfectly accu- 
rate in respect to all the positions laid down by the missionaries themselves ; 
but it is altogether incorrect in regard to the places situated to the northward 
of the country of the Mandchoos and the Khalkha Mongols, as well as those 
north of Ele and west of Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan, which city is called 
on this map Elctse Khotan, 


BIOGRAPHY OF THE EMPEROR IIUMAYUN.* 

The points of resemblance between the reign of lliima^un and those of 
our Stuart and the late Hourhon dynasty, would bo themselves sufiiciont 
to attract attention (owards these memoirs. They were written by “a con- 
fidential domestic of liis majestv,” and there is no reason to doubt their 
authenticity: — they detail many facts omitted by Dow, but the style is 
unpolished and deformed by Koranic (piotations. They commence with 
the expedition to Giijcrat, A.D. 1;133, and mention the discovery of tho 
imperial treasures under a balli, which w^erc so enormous that each person's 
shield was filled with precious materials : in a well also a vast (|uantity of 
gold and silver, melted into ingots, was found. The capture of the fortress 
of Chunar (by the stratagem and skill of lliimy Khan, the engineer, who 
had deserted from Sultan Bcha dor) having been effected, Iluniajiin pro- 
ceeded to Bengal, in pursuit of the rebel-chief, Shyr Klian, where, after 
having obtained possession of Gour, its capital, and expelled the Afghans, 
he unaccountably shut himself up in his haram. This seclusion became the 
occasion of various disasters ; for, during this time, Shyr Khan had taken 
Benares and laid siege to Chunar, and was proceeding to Canouge ; and 
when Humayun roused himself to oppose him (for he had assumed the title 
of Shah), it w’as too late to obviate the difficulties which his supineness had 

• Tezkereh al Vakiat, or Private Memoirs of the Moghul Emperor IlumayOn. written in the Persian 
language by Jouher, a confidential domestic of his Majesty ; translated by Ma jon Ciiarlks Stewart. 
LondoRf 1832. Printed for the Oriental Translation Fund. 
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caused. After various disasters^ he was compelled to conclude an ignoble 
peace with the rebel, who treacherously broke it by making a nocturnal 
attack, which threw the royal army into confusion, and forced the king to 
flight. ** He urged his horse into the stream, but in a short time the horse 
sunk. On seeing this event, a water-carrier, who had distended his leathern 
bag {fnnsek) with air, offered it to his majesty, who, by means of the bag, 
swam the river. On reaching the northern bank, he asked the man his 
name ; he said, Nizam : the king replied, I will make your name as cele- 
brated as that of Nizani-addyn-Aulia, and you shall sit on my throne.’* 
Encompassed by danger, the army reached Agra, from whence the king 
marched against his adversary, and after a most bloody battle, was defeated 
and compelled to return to Agra. Here treachery became manifest. ITe 
was forced to betake himself from place to place, exposed to insolence 
and the pursuit of his enemies, and circumvented and perplexed by the per- 
fidious intrigues of his brother Kamran. Yet, during these various wander- 
ings, and notwithstanding the slights to which he was obliged to submit 
from petty potentates, his heart was won at Pat by Ilcrayd Banu, daughter 
of his brother Ilindal’s preceptor, and a marriage took place between them. 
This marriage, however, caused a feud between the brothers, and is worthy 
of record, the bride being subsequently the mother of the glorious Akber. 

An enumeration of the many indignities, acts of treachery, and of the 
distress which he suflered from those whom he had bencfilted in other times, 
would exceed our limits. We cannot, perhaps, so well compare him to 
our Charles as to our Alfred; the moral dignity of his character, his courage 
in adversity, and strength of mind, occasionally, indeed, neutralized by bad 
counsel, make the comparison between him and the latter far from inaj)- 
propriate. At one time, tlie want under which the king and his adherents 
laboured was so great, that they were necessitated to eat the seeds, fruits, 
and berries of the wild trees of the jungle. Misery increased upon misery, 
and danger upon danger ; until, at length, the little army arrived at Anicr- 
kote, where the ran a (rajah) hospitably entertained thym. Here a curious 
incident occurred. As the king desired the valuables of his oflicers to be 
seized for funds, Hussyn was detected in attenqiting a concealment, and 

Kafur, one of the eunuchs, was ordered to cut the end of llussyn’s 
ear, as a punishment for his treachery; but the eunuch, mistaking the order, 
cut off the whole ear ; on seeing this, the king was very angry, sent for a 
surgeon, and had the ear sewn on agaitiy assisted in the operation, and 
apologized to the sufferer.” Here, being reinforced, he again tried his 
fortune, leaving his family in the fortress of Amerkote, from which he had 
scarcely departed, ere the birtli of his son, whom he named Budr addyn 
Muhammed Akber, was announced to him. It is curious, that the extre- 
mity of his poverty reduced him to celebrate this occasion merely by a 
broken pod of musk, emblematically distributed to the principal persons. 
He shortly obtained possession of Jun, where the young prince and his 
mother met him. Shah Hussyn here approached him, and endeavoured to 
persuade the rana of Amerkote (though ineffectually) to de.scrt his cause. 
But in consequence of a quarrel with one of the Moghul chiefs, tlic rana 
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soon left liiin, which loss was compensated by the timely arrival of Byrain 
Be^, Thus things continued till a peace was concluded between llumayun 
and Hussy n. With similar fortune and peril from treachery he proceeded 

towards Candahar, and entered Seistan^ a province of Persia, where he 
received an invitation to continue his journey from the reigning monarch. 
From hence he advanced to Meshehed, and entered the sacred tomb of 
Imam Aly, though a heterodox S^Qnny', and then went forwards to meet 
the king of Persia at Cazvin. A misunderstanding, however, on the score 
of religious doctrines, very soon arose between the two monarchs, which 
seems to have been accompanied with some petty persecutions. But the 
true cause, as subsc(|ucntly developed, was the intrigues of Kainrsin\s par- 
tizans at the Persian court, the dislike of some Turkoman officers to the 
family of Baber, and the fact of Hiimiiyun fiaving formerly written liis own 
name on the first class and Shall Tahmiisp’s on the second class of some 
divining arrows. It is even said, that atone time his assassination Avas con- 
templated. On the discovery of the object of these intrigues, Shah I'ali- 
niilsp appears to have acted Avith great nobleness of mind, and to have 
instantly resolved to enable the fugitive monarch to recoA^er his dominions. 
Accordingly, they parted, Bahram Mirza, the Persian Shah's son, attending 
llumayun a small part of his Avay. Nothing particular occurred till his 
force reached Cazvin a second time, Avhen finding Shah Tahma'^p also 
there, lie Avas desired to proceed. On his arrival at Systan, instead of the 
1 2, 0(J0 cavalry Avhich had been promised him, 14,000 were actually ])laeod 
under his command, Avith Aidiom, nolAvithstanding some jealousies Avliieh 
arose among them, he took the fortresses of Bost and Candahar. Prince 
Karnran, however, as he Avas pursuing his victorious career, marched out of 
Kabul and seized the passes, from Avhich he Avas easily dislodged, and the 
king and prince Hindal directed their march against him. At their approach, 
Karnran betook himself to flight, and Kabul Avas occupied by the royal 
forc(\s: a battle also took place between him and Mirza Soliman, in Avhich 
the latter Avas defeated. MeanAvhilc, Karnran prccipitcately marclicd from 
B’hikcr, and retook Kabul, making the young prince Akber his prisoner, 
Avhich induced Huniayiin to conclude a peace Avith Mirza Soliman. After 
some skirmishes, in Avhich Hindal greatly distinguished liimsclf, Karnran 
Avas again forced to escape from Kabul, and being repulsed by Soliman in 
Ills attempts on ZufFer, Avent to the Uzbegs, Avho assislid him Avith troops. 
At length Karnran took Talican and Zufler, and an unfortunate misunder- 
standing arising betAveen the king and Caraja Khan, that chief, Avith tAA'o 
others, and a party of Moghuls, strengthened the rebel party. Karnran 
soon afteiAvards succeeded in routing a division of the king's army, but Avas 
compelled to retreat, in consequence of the advance of the king in person ; 
but being besieged in his fortress, he AA^as reduced to such extremities, that 
he once more sought to escape, but Avas taken, and pardoned, with Caraja 
Khan and the other revolted chiefs. 

NotAvithstanding the reconciliation betAveen the brothers, on Avhich occa- 
sion different provinces Avere assigned to different leaders, Kaniran medi- 
tated ncAv schemes, and endeavoured to regain Kabul, in Avhich endeavour 
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he was unsuccessful. At Kipchak he engaged in battle with the king, in 
which the latter displayed much heroism, and was severely wounded ; after 
which he was subjected to new difficulties, till he received a timely rein- 
forcement of horses. In the course of the battle, the king, when wounded, 
took oif his jubba or coat of mail, of which Kamnin gained possession, 
proclaimed the king’s death, and by the display of this, as proof of his 
assertion, at once gained Kabul and the person of Akber. Y et, another battle 
following, Carajil, who had a second time deserted, was killed, and Kain- 
rsin totally defeated : nevertheless, he induced the Afghans to make an 
attack on the royal camp, in which prince Hindal was slain. But these 
were routed with the loss of a great booty, and Kamran escaped. At this 
time his fortune forsook him, for the G’hickcr chief, Sultan Adam, w'ith 
whom he had taken refuge, delivered him up to Humayfin, who ordered 
him to be blinded, that he might cease to be the cause of disturbances. 
This cruel operation he bore with singular fortitude. A lancet was thrust 
into bis eyes ; this they repeated at least fifty times, but he bore the tor- 
ture in a manly manner, and did not utter a single groan, except when 
one of the men, who was sitting on his knees, pressed him ; he then said, 
^ why do you sit on my knees ? what is the use of adding to my pain ?' 
This was all he said, and acted with great courage till they squeezed .some 
(lemon) juice and salt into the sockets of his eyes ; he then could not forbear, 
and called out, ^ O Lord, O liord, my God, whatever sins 1 may have 
committed have been amply punished in this world, have conq)assion on me 
in the next.’ ” He afterwards received permission to make the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. 

tlumiiynn now commenced his march to recover 1 findnstan. This was 
followed by repeated victories, and the flight of his chief opponent, the 
Afghan emperor, Seconder Sfir, and the conquest of Hindiistan. But, in 
the midst of these events, as the muezzin was calling the hour of prayer, 
and Ilumayun, who was on the terrace of his library, had seated himself 
on a stair, on rising at the end of the proclamation, his staff slipped, and he 
fell to the bottom of the stairs, from Avhich he was taken insensible, and 
shortly died, leaving his throne and the fruits of victories to the great 
Akber, who had shared much of the fortunes of his illustrious father. 

From the very slender notice which Ave have given of this book, it will be 
evident that it is important to the historian. There have been few greater 
regal characters than that of lJumayun, and none perhaps ever exhibited 
such persevering clemency towards such persevering oflenders : — in him it 
amounted to a fault, and under the circumstances by which he was harassed, 
became the occasion of incessant commotions, consequently the cause of his 
own miseries. His resolution and high tone of mind under these difficulties, 
bis abstinence and participation of his slender means with his few adherents, 
are perhaps unparalleled, at least in Asiatic history ; and Ave shall discover 
not many flner traits of mutual magnanimity than in the connexion betw^een 
bimself and Shah Tahnulsp. 
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CONFESSIONS OF AN EURASIAN. 

EXTRACT THE SECONJJ. 

It seems that the Eurnsinn^ on the death of his fatlicr, inherited con- 
siderable property; and havinf^^ to use his own phrase, determined to 
return home, was deputed by his fellow-Eurasians to carry their petition 
for a restoration to the civil and political immunities from which they deemed 
themselves unjustly excluded, in order that it might be presented to the 
Legislature. From a marginal annotation in the manuscript, it appears 
also that he was now in his twenty-second year. 

« 

Experience, the god of this lower world, had, to this epoch of my 
life, been wanting to me ; and to this circumstance 1 naturally attributed 
the errors and perplexities in which, from time to time, I found myself 
entangled. England, 1 fondly hoped, would in a few years supply the 
defects of an education so little calculated to train the understanding to the 
solution of those difficult problems of human conduct, on whicli our weal or 
woe depends. 

To an Eurasian, the embarkation in a large vessel was like a new 
birth. The ship itself was a new orb, peopled with a new race, present- 
ing within its narrow dimensions more opportunities of studying the nature 
to which I belonged, than had hitherto been within my reach. A new pre- 
sent, a new futurity lay before me. Through the indistinct haze of anticipa- 
tion, every object of hope loamed, as it were, in huge and gigantic propor- 
tions, which half-gladdoncd, half-appalled me. I was now wafted along 
the world of waters, towards a country, which the language and sentiments 
of tlie European residents of India had pictured to my thoughts as the rest- 
ing-place of the fondest aspirations of the heart, the paradise that encircled 
all the modes and forms of earthly enjoyment. I w^as blest with aflluence, 
invested with the unfettered use of it, and with such a talisman of worldly 
happiness in my possession, a long vista of undisturbed delight opened to 
my vision. 

But I had not analyzed with requisite precision the attraction which 
Europeans felt towards the country of their birth. It u as their home. 
The letters composing that word were each so many cabalistic characters, 
that summoned before their eyes smiling hearths, groupes of familiar faces, 
village-greens, where tlicir careless infancy had roamed, all mellowed in the 
soft moonlight of remembrance, or clothed with fresh life, if remembrance 
had failed. To me there was no home. It w'as a lifeless term, that awaken- 
ed no sentiment and presented no picture. What heartbeat for my return ? 
What parent, what sister counted anxiously the minutes that retarded it ? 
It ivas well for me that I did not dwell on these painful contrasts. It 
would have been too harsh a foretaste of sorrows tvhich, till their due sea- 
son, are wisely veiled from our knowledge. 

At first, all was prodigy — enchantment. I gazed on the ocean as an 
abyss illimitable, like that of eternity, and when the flat sands of Madras 
Jlstai.JoNr,N,^,VoL.d.No,3ih 2 U 
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and the scorched hills of Pulicat sank below our horizon, felt myself pushed 
oflF on a vast and shoreless void. But though I knew not the mystic import 
of the word, the charities it contained, or the promises it breathed, I was 
returning home, and by habit and imitation, the word came as becomingly 
from my lips as it did from those of my fellow-passengers. Some of them, 
indeed, appeared to sneer when I joined in those delightful anticipations of 
home, with which they were wont to beguile the tediousness of the voyage. 
But it gave me no uneasiness, for they[were kind and attentive to me ; some- 
times so officiously as to annoy me with their civilities. 

One thing, on my first embarkation, had presaged an unpleasant time 
of it ; for 1 found installed in the office of chief- mate, the identical Caliban 
who had grinned with such savage extasy at my misadventures in the Mount- 
road, and as a consummation of his insolence had robbed me of Amelia 
Waddle. But he shewed me such marked attentions, made me so low an 
obeisance every time we met on deck, and exhibited so amiable a deference 
to every observation 1 made, that though 1 thought his politeness rather 
overdone, I began to stifle the unfavourable opinion with which he had 
impressed me; — ^the more so, since I found that Miss Waddle had given 
him little reason to be satisfied with his bargain, the capricious spoiled chit 
having degenerated into the fretful termagant wife. 

Week after week glided away, and I began, like every body else, to 
be fatigued with the voyage. ‘ And how long do you think, sir, it will be 
before we get home?' I asked the chief mate, one evening, when it was his 
watch. ^ Get home ! Mr. Middlerace, get home I’ he returned for answer, 
in a tone like that of computation, — but with a marked emphasis on the 
word home ; — * why you will be home ^ — pulling out his watch, — ^ aye, it's 
now eight p.m, Tuesday the 22d of August, — ^^ou will be at Portsmouth at 
1 1 o'clock in the forenoon of the 5th of October.' And, idcot as I was, 1 
did not see the banter that lurked in the forced gravity and mock politeness 
with which he replied to my inquiries ; neither did I suspect the accuracy of 
his reckoning. 1 had seen the fellow, day after day, assiduously engaged 
in his solar observations, and my education had been so unscientific, that 1 
leaped with the greatest agility to the conclusion that the day and hour of 
our arrival was an affair of easy computation, and having no reason to sus- 
pect the trick he was playing upon my credulity, looked forward to the 
auspicious day and hour with the fondest anticipation. 

" And it did happen that we saw land on the day and anchored within a 
few minutes of the hour he had predicted, beneath a high ridge of land, 
intersected by a long winding valley, along which, with the aid of a glass, 
I could clearly discern several buildings of considerable magnitude, a street 
with neat and elegant houses on each side, with the steeple of a church rising 
pleasingly above them. ^ There, Mr. Middlerace!' said Woolfenfacc, 
while they were letting go the anchor, * there ! did I not tell you we should 
be at Portsmouth at eleven o'clock on the 5th of October?' ^You are 
quite correct, sir,' I replied, looking at my watch. ^ This is the 5th of 
October, and it is only four minutes and a half past eleven in the forenoon.’ 
Was I deceived, or did 1 not discern that hideous grin on liis ugly face. 
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which had so often disgusted me— and did not every individual of the groupc 
of passengers collected on the deck at that moment eye me with a look, 
betokening in some contempt, and commiseration in others ? Such, how- 
ever, was the faith my imperfect education had taught me to repose in 
human assertions (alas ! it led me subsequently into a thousand perplexities), 
that 1 began to busy myself in immediate preparations for my journey to 
London, and was infinitely delighted when the purser offered me a scat in 
the post-chaise, in which, he said, he was about to convey tlie despatches to 
the India House. 

Overwhelmed with the idea of having at length reached home^ full of 
the importance of the Eurasian mission, and not unconscious of the in- 
spiring sensation of a considerable fortune, securely placed in the English 
funds, I began the bustle of packing up, requesting the chief-mate to order 
iny trunks and packages to be brought from the hold; — and he affected to 
give orders to that purport, but in a tone of vociferation much louder, I 
thought, than was necessary. * Below there !* — ^ Aye, aye, sir 1* ^ Trunks 

No. ], 2, and 3, marked Ephraim Middlerace, Esquire!' Methought 1 
heard the order echoed from below with shouts of laughter ; but my delu- 
sion was so complete, that every sus])icion died instantly away as soon as it 
was awakened. With a wild exultation of heart, 1 joined a party of pas- 
sengers who were going ashore, and soon felt my feet treading, as I 
believed, the hallowed soil of England. But the vision was not destined to 
be of long duration. One of my fellow-passengers, an officer in the King's 
service, drew me aside — and said — ^ Faith ! Mr. Middlerace, they are laugh- 
ing at you. You have l)cen led to believe that you are in England. By 
the powers, it's all a hoax; — ^)'ou are now in the island of St. Helena 1' 

“In truth, the confederacy to deceive me had been got up with great 
unity of design and skill in execution. I knew it to be usual for homeward- 
boundships to stop at St. Helena; but in answer to all my inquiries on that 
head, I was assured by Wool fen face, that tve could not •possibly make St. 
Jlele?ia; and in that assurance I had quietly acquiesced. Judge, then, 
with wdiat surprise and indignation I received Major Ncttlehcad's kind 
intimation of the deceit that had been practised upon me. 

“ ^ Is it possible ?’ I exclaimed. 

“ ^Yes,' said the major, ^I tell you so upon my honour; — and I beg, 
Mr. Middlerace, that my honour may not be called in question.' His tone 
humbled and alarmed me. I apologized, and thanked him for his kind- 
ness, assuring him I would take the earliest opportunity to tell Woolfcnfacc 
that he had deceived me. 

“ < But you must do more,' replied my Hibernian Mentor. ‘ He has 
insulted you.' ^ Most grossly, major,' I said. 

“ ‘ And you must call him instantly to account for doing so,' said the 
major. 

“ * I will do so this very evening,' was my rejdy. ^ I will tax him wdUi 
falsehood, and to make his disgrace more galling to him ' (I had ftequently 
occasion to observe that the chief-mate was fond of dangling on the ladies 
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whenever they appeared on deck), I will tell him of it to his face before the 
ladies.* 

^^‘You mistake the matter quite,* rejoined Major Nettlehead. ‘The 
ladies must know nothing about it. It must be done in private, and 1 will be 
your friend, and carry him your message.* I was not displeased to find the 
affair was to be a private one, for assuredly niy courage would have faltered 
in reproaching Woolfenface before so many witnesses; — and more particu- 
larly before the ladies, in whose presence I always felt abashed. But the 
major had not yet made me understand him. At last came the explanation. 
I was to send him, by Major Nettlehcad, a hostile message to meet me 
behind Long Wood, at seven the next morning. ‘ We must hire horses,^ 
observed the major, ‘ to carry us up the hill, which is as steep, by all the 
powers, as the mainmast; — and I will take care of the needful.’ 

“ ‘ The needful !* said I, ‘ I have enough for that purpose ;* at the same 
time pulling out a handful of coin from my pocket. 

“ ‘ Pshaw !* said he, muttering between his teeth something that sounded 
not unlike ‘ half-caste ideot.* ‘ That’s not what I mean. What I meant 
was, that I would accommodate you with my pistols. They are hair- 
triggers, and genuine Wogden’s, every inch of theni.' 

“ In a moment, obtuse as I was to the forms and conventions of Euro- 
pean life, the truth flashed on me like lightning. ‘ What, major,* I 
asked, ‘ am I to flght a duel?’ 

“ ‘You have hit it,’ said he, with ineffable coolness. 

‘ But I never fought one in my life,’ 1 returned, 

“ ‘ It is high time, then, you should begin,’ was his placid answer. 

“‘And be killed,’ I continued, — ‘because, forsooth, Mr. Woolfenface 
has insulted me?’ — ‘ Precisely so,’ said lie ; ‘ what better reason would you 
have ?’ 

“ ‘ But, my dear sir,’ I rejoined, ‘ would it not be more Christian-like 
to forgive him ?' 

“ ‘ More Christian-liko, undoubtedly,’ said he, ‘ but not quite so gcntle- 
nian-liko.’ 

“ It was idle to argue with Major Nettlehead on such a .subject, for he 
had killed his man not long before at Masulipatam, and with one of those 
very Wogdens, as he had himself assured me. 11 is looks were quite fear- 
ful when he told me 1 should forfeit the character and privileges of a gentle- 
man for the rest of my life, if I did not call Woolfenface out. ‘ And what 
is more, Mr. Middlcrace,' .said he, ‘ by all the po^vers, you must fight me 
if you refuse, I have offered, as you see, to be a pace-maker betwixt 
you, and my services must not be slighted.’ Here he swore an oath that 
made me tremble. Thus placed between two fires, non-compliance was out 
of the question, and the major was instantly rowed off to the ship, which 
lay about two cables’ length from the shore. A quarter of an hour brought 
him back to the spot in which he had left me. Every thing, he told me, 
was most comfortably arranged. Woolfenface would be behind Long 
Wood the next morning at the hour appointed. 
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" A party of passengers^ amongst whom were tlie major and myself, had 
taken lodgings at a private house during our sajour on the island. At 
dinner, 1 sate motionless with affright. The major plied me with port 
wine. It was the first time I had ever tasted it. It seemed, from its 
strength, to be an admirable beverage for a bull ; it inspired me with a sen- 
sation like courage ; I congratulated myself on the discovery, and in the 
full glow of a manly determination to avenge the affront that Imd been put 
upon me, retired to niy apartment. But in a short time, the screws by 
which my feelings had been raised were again loosened. Yet how could I 
retract? I was like the ancient Britons — before them lay the ocean, behind 
the Piets. I must either fight Wool fen face, or stand a shot from the 
unerring Wogdens of the major. But surely there were exemptions, which 
might be fairly pleaded from the tyranny of this barbarous custom. 

Nor wfis I long before I hit upon one. Was I not entrusted with an- 
important diplomacy in behalf of my Eurasian brethren? Was not the 
person of every ambassador privileged from a wanton and unnecessary 
risque? At this crisis of the debate the major entered. I stated to him my 
scruples. He overruled them as before, and swore there was no alternative 
left to mo. I'he major made two glasses of stiff brandy-and-water. 
Strange phenomenon ! 1 was again wakened to the insult I had received 

" — again fired with the wish to revenge it. Another glass heated me to a 
degree of determination still more intense. But it was a smouldering fi^me, 
like that of ignited grease, which extinguished the blaze it excited. 

I felt sleepy, or rather stupified — and the major left me, with a pro- 
mise to call me punctually at the hour, tolling me emphatically that, on 
these occasions, it was better to be too early than too lute. 

I could not have been left in less pleasant company than that of my 
own meditations. My night was restless, and scarcely had I fallen into my 
first doze, when the major, with accursed punctuality, stood at my bed- 
side. Happily, my olive tint concealed the palcpess n Inch, under similar 
circumstances, the European countenance would have betrayed. 1 lingered 
longer, however, at my toilette than the major liked. ^ Make haste, my 
friend,' saia he, as if w'e were going on a party of pleasure. * Here are 
the cunning rogues,' opening the box that contained his Wogdens. ‘ They 
never miss at twelve paces ; but I shall only allow you eight.' ^ Eight 
paces!’ I ejaculated. * Surely we might as well fight in a saw-pit.' I 
should have continued the protest, but tlic major's looks awed me into siilence. 

We accordingly mounted our island nags, and began to climb the road, 
or rather the ravine, that led to Longwood. We did not arrive at the 
appointed spot till half an hour at least after the time ; for the horses of St. 
Helena are quite unmanageable without their keepers, who run behind, 
twisting their tails by way of rudder, which at the same time goads them 
along and guides them in the direotion it is intended they should take. But 
the secret nature of our expedition rendered it necessary for us to get on 
well as we could without them. The Bucephalus, however, which the major 
bestrode, not perceiving the wonted stimulus in his rear, took it occasionally 
into his head to back down the hill instead of ascending it ; and my own. 
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out of mere mimicry, made the same retrograde advances. The major, 
therefore, adopted the ingenious expedient of turning the heads of both 
animals from the point we were going to, and then to spur and whip as if it 
had been our object to go back again. Tlic expedient succeeded ; for in the 
true spirit of opposition, they backed upwards, and tlius brought us to the 
place of rendezvous. We looked around, but Wool feiiface was not to be 
seen. 

" The major pulled out his watch. ^ I sliall give him,' he said, * half an 
hour's law. That is the indulgence allowed by the code of honour.* Though 
inwardly pleased at the circumstance, I exclaimed, with affected surprise — 

* not come! how strange!' ^ Some accident,’ replied Ncttlehead, coolly; 

* but I cannot think he will be so uncivil as to disappoint us.' An hour 

elapsed, and no chief-mate made his appearance. ‘ What’s to be done,' 
said I ? ‘ Why, you must post him as a coward, or give him a horse- 

whipping, whichever you prefer,' continued the major, replacing his darling 
Wogdens in their well-padded receptacle. At that instant, his face 
brightened with a sudden gleam of satisfaction, for the chief-mate, attended 
by the purser, liovc in sight. It seems, they had mounted two steeds more 
self-willed than our own, and after a long controversy, in which spurs and 
•whips took an active part, they had turned them loose into the valley be- 
neath, and proceeded on foot as well as they %vere able. 

The matter was soon arranged, and the Wogdens again saw the light. 
I was placed with my back next to the declivity, and the major, having 
measured out the eight paces, put a pistol into my hand, and proceeded to 
make some arrangement with my adversary's second. I looked instinctively 
the chief-mate in the face, and even at that awful moment it was in broad 
grin. Tlie major was now receding to a short distance, in order to pro- 
nounce the word — fire ! But in the same instant, my resolution was taken 
and executed. I turned my back, and ran down the valley along crags and 
precipices which a chamois would not have ventured to tempt. By what 
process I framed the resolve, J cannot for the life of me explain ; it •was so 
rapid as to outstrip all thought or volition. 1 pursued iny flight to the beach, 
and having soon got back to the ship, related to the captain the incident of 
the morning. He was a man of good sense and amiable manners. Having 
mildly reprehended the chicf-inate for passing such idle trickeries on an inge- 
nuous and inexperienced youth, he recommended Major Nettlehead in 
future; to keep his Wogdens for Jiis own use ; a Jiint which the major, with 
all his Irish courage, received more calmly than might have been expected 
from one who had killed his man. The captain kindly attributed my defal- 
cation of nervous energy not to hereditary or constitutional causes, but to the 
softness and languor of mind, contracted by an education amongst a race 
habitually pas.sive to every provocation. He knew, he said, many Eura- 
sians who, after sojourning in England for a few years, shewed themselves 
far from deficient in the moral courage, which was requisite to sustain the 
character of a gentleman. I could have listened to him for ever when 1 
heard him talk so sensibly of the Eurasian character, and found him so 
willing and competent to do us justice. He insisted farther, that Woolfen- 
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face should make me an apology ; and the fellow, still however with the 
infernal grin upon his countenance, advanced and took me by the hand. I 
received the apology, but could not forbear asking him — why he had 
deceived me? 

* Deceived you, Mr. Middlcrace! How did I deceive you?' — ^ Did 
you not tell me,' I said mildly, ‘that we could not possibly make St. 
Helena ?' *True,' replied he, ^ and neither we, nor any navigators that 
ever sailed, have made it yet.’ This, as I afterwards found, was a conun- 
drum ; and it was truly worthy of its addle-headed inventor." 

***** 

The Eurasian’s diary proceeds to relate the mingled emotions of surprise 
and admiration that agitated him on his arrival in England. It describes his 
expectation of finding the shores of the river lined with Eurasians to hail his 
coming; — the strange disappointment he witnessed when lie first saw a direc- 
tor, having, as he mounted the steps of the India House, made his salains to 
a stout old man in a cocked-hat and scarlet cloak, with a pint of porter in 
his hand, whom he took for the chairman, but whom he afterwards found 
to be one of the porters in the dress worn by those personages on a court- 
day. Several minor perplexities happen to him, all attributable to too easy 
a faith in human assertions, a defect, of which a little London experience 
soon cured him. He waited upon a member of Parliament, who promised 
to present the Eurasian petition; — invited him, in the name of the Eurasians 
in England, to a grand dinner they gave him at the London Tavern, where 
he ate and drank heartily at their expense, made speeches in praise of the 
Eurasians and the dinner — and afterwards forgot to present their petition. 
VVe at length come to that part of his biography, wherein he appears to be 
on the look-out for a wife. 

***** 

At the house of a friend, 1 sate at table near an interesting creature. 
My eyes wandered in the mazy ringlets of the brightest locks I ever saw, or 
fixed themselves immoveably on the dimpled softness of her fair and unsullied 
complexion. She encouraged my timid attempts at gallantry, and, as soon 
as I had proposed in due form, accepted me with the kindest promptitude. 
In short, the day was fixed for my marriage with Miss Bridget Arrowmark, 
the finest of eight unmarried daughters. She had, it is true, no fortune, 
but she was highly connected, for her father was an extra-clerk at the India 
House, and, to my untutored imagination, the house in Leadenhall Street was 
more august than that of Charlemagne or Clovis. 7 'his is the harbour, the 
port of refuge, after all my wanderings ! I exclaimed, in the foolishness of 
my heart. But how shall I paint the beauteous being who stole me from 
myself ! Burke's rapture, however, on the queen of France, — ‘ surely there 
never lighted on this orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, a more delight- 
ful vision, — 'would have been quite inapplicable, for touch it she did, and 
stood firm on it with the help of two muscular supporters. I pass over also 
the idle trash of love-making. It is enough to remark, that the novels I had 
read with so much avidity in India, gave me no directions on this head 
which 1 was inclined to follow. Wc had no rambles in sequestered shades. 
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we whispered not our vows to the zephyrs, unless the heat of the sun obliged 
us to take the shady side of Fleet Street or Piccadilly, — and then they were 
not whispered, for the clatter of carriages obliged us to speak rather loudly. 

Bridget, during these interesting walks, found great pleasure in making 
purchases. There was scarcely a shop, where any thing fashionable or 
elegant was to be seen, wc did not visit, and my purse ministered liberally to 
her fancies. One morning, after a long tour of silks, and sarsnets, and gros dc 
Naples, wc had incautiously got into a crowd, for what reason or by what 
cause assembled I could not discover. Supposing, however, we might 
soon extricate ourselves, I continued to lead her onwards, till its increasing 
density rendered hopeless all means of egress, and we were fairly wedged 
into a fixed mass of human beings, each skull of which was upturned in 
one direction, though not an individual could tell what he gazed at. The 
pressure and sense of suffocation arising from a compound of villainous 
smells (it was in the month of August) were insupportable. A fellow with 
a wooden leg breathed in our faces fumes that ^ whispered whence they 
stole their balmy spoils and so redolent were they of gin, that an expe- 
rienced judge of that article might have ventured, without any other evidence, 
to guess the very distillery that supplied his morning draugfit. In vain did 1 
struggle to rescue Bridget and myself from his vicinity. But perceiving my 
intention, the wretch contrived to fix the end of his timber leg on the most 
sensitive part of my foot, thus pinning me to the spot in a state of unutter- 
able anguish. Having, however, released myself from the unmerciful 
monster, I succeeded in conducting Miss Arrovvmark, as I thought, safely 
out of the rabble. She seemed to press my arm in mute acknowledgment of 
what I had suffered in her service, and to shew mysell’ not insensible to that 
eloquent intimation, I peeped under her bonnet to congratulate her on her 
escape. How shall I express my horror, when, in place of the sunny 
smile W'ont to display a row of pearls whose wdiitencss w as more than 
orient, I saw a yawning chasm, intended for a mouth, that intersected a 
wrinkled face of forty-five, and disclosed a chaos of jagged teeth that fur- 
nished a lively sketch of grave-stones that had felt the upheavings of an 
earthquake. Alarmed also at Bridget’s disappearance, I strove to shake off 
her disgusting substitute. In vain ; for the hag kept firm hold of my arm, 
and I w^as obliged to parade the streets with her, whilst she went on ogling 
in my face so ridiculously, that the passengers could not forbear stopping to 
look at us. In the mean time she called me her dear deliverer, her pre- 
server, pouring forth, in short, a torrent of the most abominable nonsense. 
By a providential stumble, however, which I assisted with all my strength, 
and which rolled her in the mud, I effected my escape, and found that 
Bridget had arrived at her father s before me. A tall, well-dressed gentle- 
man, of a military appearance, had rendered her his athletic assistance to 
conduct her out of the crowd. They had witnessed the scene with my old 
dowager, and Miss Arrowmark not having seen her hideous visage, but her 
exterior only, w^hich was flauntingly fashionable, was in high dudgeon, 
seeming to think that I had deserted her for one who had a prior claim to 
my guardianship. The cloud, however, soon disappeared, and we were 
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married. Nor should 1 have recorded the circumstance, but for some un- 
pleasant results which it subsequently led to. 

About four months after our marriage, we determined on a trip to the 
Continent, and intending to proceed through France, arrived at Havre de 
Grace. There was a table (Thole at the inn, and as the scene was new to 
us, we proposed to stay a few weeks there. When the dinner was an- 
nounced, I led Mrs. Middlerace to the salon d manger. Nor was it with- 
out surprise, not to say emotions of a more mixed kind, that I remarked tiie 
tall handsome hussar, who had rescued Bridget from the crowd, taking Jiis 
seat at the table close by her side. But conceive my horror and loathing, 
when I discerned my old female tormentor, the same accursed hag who, on 
the same occasion, had fixed her stump of an arm so tenaciously upon mine ! 
With an expressive glance, that gave me a sickening foretaste of what was 
reserved for me, the creature leaped like a cat to the chair next to mine. 
There was no escape, and she began her abominable ravings — ‘Oh, IVliddle- 
race, Middlerace !* in a style that drew every eye upon us, and amongst 
others those of Bridget and the hussar — Oh, Ephraim, to leave me rolling 
in the mud — a new pelisse tarnished for ever !’ the sorceress continued. 
Vainly did I protest that it was a clear case of insanity. Nobody was 
inclined to believe it ; and what was most provoking, my wife and her 
Philander, who sate stroking his mustachios in seeming astonishment, w'ere 
as incredulous as the rest. Luckily, the beldame having a keen appetite, 
the dinner interposed some pause to my sufferings. Nor was she sparing of 
her libations ; but the inspiration of the cogniac, of which I plied her with 
successive bumpers, in the vain hope of rendering her rhapsodies inarticu- 
late, made her still more insupportable. This was past endurance, so I 
removed to our own apartments, sending a message to Bridget to 
follow me. 

“ And so she did; and her military friend with her. Mrs. Middlerace 
began to weep ; the hussar to soothe her. Between the two, 1 cut an un- 
enviable figure ; for I could not convince her that my meeting the old devil 
in the crowd, and her recognition of me at the table (T holey being merely 
accidental, no foregone conclusion was fairly dcducible from either. It is 
hateful to dwell on such incidents. The next day, the same farce was 
repeated. The morning after, 1 found my wife engaged in a game of chess 
with the well-looking fellow, who was eternally at her elbow. If at 
any lime I ventured the hint, that it was improper to encourage his assidui- 
ties, T got nothing but an angry flood of tears, with pathetic allusions to the 
Sy corax, to whom she insinuated 1 had been for years and was still attached. 
So, to vary the scene, 1 strolled along the pier, where a number of persons 
were collected to see the packet bound to Southampton pass over the bar. 

In about half an hour, the packet came majestically along — and on the deck 
— sure it could not be? — I borrowed a glass and saw distinctly — Bridget 
herself leaning on the arm of her whiskered paramour ! The matter, to* do 
them justice, had been well -arranged. In a few minutes they were at sea, 
and the vessel a diminutive speck on the offing. 

" I returned in no enviable state of mind to the hotel. As I was hurrying 
^««/.Jow///.N.S.VoL.9.No.3f5. 2 X 
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up to my apartment, the fiend, by whom I was hag-ridden, having the 
advantage of me by a stair or two, leapt frantically into my arms. It was 
no time for her execrable nonsense. With an effort of strengtii I scarcely 
deemed myself capable of, but which hate had maddened into fury, 1 
whirled her round and flung her to the bottom. 1 found the room in the 
utmost disorder ; and moreover, that in the hurry of their departure, they 
had packed up a bag of nearly a thousand louis d’ors, which my wife, with 
a laudable zeal for the preservation of my property, had kept under her owm 
charge; — leaving me with only the cash I happened to carry in ray pocket. 

“ Whilst I was brooding over these evils, a packet having arrived from 
England, a squabby tradesman-like sort of person stepped into the hotel, 
inquiring after and giving minute particulars of his wife, who had been for 
some time deranged, and whose particular caprice it "was to imagine herself 
in love with any one whom at first sight she happened to fancy. She had 
escaped his vigilance, and having robbed his till of its contents, had pro- 
ceeded to France, where my evil fate had contrived her meeting and recog- 
nizing me. 

The landlord presented his bill, in which he had included the expenses 
of Monsieur Vofficier Anglais. It was in vain to, remonstrate ; 1 remained 
there till my bills were returned honoured from England, and then, heart- 
broken and solitary, proceeded on my intended tour to the Continent, in 
order to dissipate the cloud of unavailing regrets which weighed down my 
spirits. Such was my first matrimonial essay. Poor Bridget ! I found 
aftenvards that her inamorato^ having stripped her to her last trinket, 
deserted her for some new victim equally vain and credulous. My purse 
and heart were still open to her necessities. But she died in solitude, shame, 
and sorrow.'' 

« 9i:- ^ 


T IMt K I SII POETRY. 

FROM THE DlVAN-1-BAKl.* 

This is the ocean of love, and my tears burst like waves at the 
gust of my sighs. 

My head is the firmament of reproach, and niy eye-brows arc 
like anchors. 

The tiger of love agitates the forest of my grey hairs. 

My head is the barren desert of grief and despair. 

Though in the banquet I quaff the cup in memory of thy ruby lip. 
My sighs have left me no companion but the dregs. 


« Appendix to Mr. Davids' Turkish Grammar. 
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DR. SIEBOLD'S HISTORY OT JAPAN. 

Less is known in Europe of Japan Ilian of any country in Asia. The 
works of Ka'mpfcr and 'I'hunberg are almost tlic only ones that can be 
mentioned which give any accurfite description of it, for those publislicd 
anterior to the works of these two travellers arc not to be compared with 
theirs. In our time, however, a new avenue has been opened into the Jiis- 
tory of Japan. Dr. von Siebold, who resided a long lime there, has returned 
to Europe, fortunately with the valuable collections of every kind Tvhich he 
made in that country, and which he is about to publish under the title of 
Archues of Nippon ^ or a Description of .Japan and the adjacent Coun- 
tries, namely, Yezo, the 8outh Kurile Islands, Karafto (the Island of 
'J'arrakai, improperly called 8akhalicn), Kooriie (or Corea), and the Lioo 
Kioo (or Loo Choo) Isles, compiled from .Japanese and European works, 
and from observations made by the author himself. 7'his work, which is in 
(SJerman, will contain memoirs, extracts, and illustrations of observations 
on the countries before-mentioned, arranged under the nine following heads: 

1. Mathematical and physical geography, with an atlas containing maps, 
geographical, hydrographical, and geological ; plans of cities, views, and 
synoptical tables. 

^ 2 . A description of the inhabitants. of Japan, their manners and customs ; 
an account of the government and administration of the country. This por- 
tion of the work will be ornamented with portraits, representations of cos- 
tumes, festivals, weapons, coats of arms,^^&c. In these two divisions arc 
introduced the travels of the author by sea and land. 

3. Mytholog}’^, history, antitpiitics, and ninnisinatics, with appro[)riate plates. 

4. Arts and sciences, tlic language and literature of Jaj)an. The author 
proposes to give in this division a Japanese, Chinese, and Latin dictionary. 

5. The Japanese Pantheon, containing the images, with brief descriptions, 
of the principal deities and dcifie<l monarchs. Plates will also be given repre- 
.senting the temples, convents, |)ricsts, monks, and nuns belonging to the 
different sects, as well of the Sinto religion as of that of Buddho. 

6. Agriculture, trade, commerce; with a desciipiion of the chief natural 
productions, the machines, utensils, &e. 

7. A description of the countries adjoining Japan. 

8. Extracts, translations or original texts of old and little known accounts 
of Japan, Yezo, &c. ; with maps and figures. 

9 . Miscellaneous dissertations and memoirs. 

This important work will ap])car in parts, of from six to eight sheets, in 
large quarto, each accompanied by twenty lithographed prints. The wdiole 
will be comprized in from twenty to live-and -twenty parts, four of whicli 
will appear annually. 

Another work relating to Japan is now in the press, and will shortly be 
published at the expense of the Oriental Translation Fund, namely, tlie 
Japanese Annals entitled Nipon o dae itsi raHy or ^ View of the Succes- 
sion of the Emperors of .Japan.’ The original work consists of seven 
volumes, and contains tlie history of the' dairis, or real emperors of Japan, 
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who are descended from Sin moo ten 6, or * the divine warrior/ and are 
consequently regarded as sprung from a divine stock, though without being 
incarnations of the divinity, like the dalai Jama of Tibet. Nor are they tlie 
visible heads of the church, or high priests of the nation, as superficial 
M’rilcrs have so often repealed. 

The Nipofi o dae itsi i'an commences with the first dairi, Sin moo ten o, 
and is continued down to the hundred and eighth, Go yo ze-no in. It was 
compiled by order of a prince of Wakassa, named IVlinarioto ladakatsoo, 
by the Buddha priest Sioonzae rinsioo, in 1652. This work gives a very 
accurate view of all the remarkable events, clironologically arranged, whicli 
have happened in Japan from the year 660 B.C. to A.l). 1660. It enjoys 
a high reputation in Japan, and Dr. Siebold states that it is one of the best 
historical works extant in the country, and that a faithful translation of it 
would be very desirable. The translation, which the Oriental T. ranslation 
Committee arc about to publish, was made in Japan, under the direction of 
Mr. Titsingh, by the interpreters belonging to the Dutch factory at Dezinia. 
It required, however, careful revision and comparison with the original, 
which is written in Chinese characters, and this laborious critical ollicc was 
undertaken by M. Klaproth, whose extraordinary (jiialifications for a task 
which demands rare acquirements, few will venture to question. His com- 
prehensive knowledge of Japanese and Chinese history and literature has 
enabled him to add a vast number of cx])lanatory notes, and an introduction 
concerning the origin of the mythological history of the Japanese, T.hc 
printing of this curious work, which is done at i^iris, is, we understand, in 
a very forward stale, and it will probably make its appearance by the end 
of the present year. 


REVENUE SETTLEMENTS. 

Extract from the Evidence of James IVIill, Esq. before the Select Cornmit* 
tee of the Cginnions on East-India Affairs, 23d August 1831 : — 

“ Q. Comparing tlic extraordinary increase which has taken place in the revenues of 
all the countries permanently- settled, with the decline which, with a solitary exception, 
has taken place in all those parts in which ten)])orary and periodical settlements, and 
above all, ryotwar settlements, prevail ; does this fact not throw some doubt over the 
supposed advantages of temporary settlements? — A. What is assumed in the preamble 
of the question I do not allogciher admit, because I should say that a continued increase 
is only exemplified in Bengal and Benares. I do not admit that there is this increase 
in the permanently-settled districts at Madras, In Bengal, the increase has arisen 
mainly from salt and opium ; and when it is considered that Bengal is not only the 
most fertile portion of India, by many degrees, hut one of the most fertile places on 
the face of the earth, under circumstances peculiarly favourable from the regularity of 
the irrigation ; wlien it is further considered tliat the land-revenue, speaking in round 
numbers, is, in the lower and permanently -settled provinces, tlirec millions, and that in 
the upper provinces it is also three millions; considering, in the next place, that Bengal 
enjoys the great advantages of a navigable river running tlirough the heart of it ; con- 
sidering, above all, that the population of Bengal is double the amount of that of the 
upper provinces, the small amount of comparative financial prosperity it exhibits appears 
to me one of the strongest proofs which can be adduced, that it is under some very 
pernicious system of monagement." 
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MISS IlOBERTS’ ORIENTAL SCENES.*** 

The reputation of Miss Emma Roberts, as a poetess of very consider- 
able taste and talent, is well-established throughout British India. Tlie 
specimens we have occasionally seen of her compositions, in Anglo-Indian 
publications, have compelled us to admire the ease and gracefulness of her 
versification, and especially her powers in descriptive poetry. This lady has 
now made her dddtti in England, by the publication of the little volume 
before us; and although it be true that ^^tlic reading world has been satiated 
by the perusal of poetry of tlic highest order,” if equitably dealt with, we 
arc of opinion that .she will not have reason to be displeased with Iicr recep- 
tion. 

Bating the enfeebling influence of the climate, India is of all countries in 
the world the best-adapted to dcvelope the seeds of poesy. The voluptuous- 
ness of the air, the rich and varied hues of vegetation, the local fea- 
tures of the country, grand, wild, terrific, or decked in all the luxuriant 
colours of a fairy landscape, the vast scale of objects there, the animals, 
the people, the costumes, the edifices, the very conflict of the elements, arc 
poetry embodied into reality, and a portraiture of them, sketched from 
nature, in India, by the most matter-of-fact pencil, wiil rival the utmost 
stretch of a northern imagination, heated by an over-boiling enthusiasm. 
India is, therefore, a school for descriptive poets; and accordingly, most 
of the poetry of Anglo-Indians consists of descriptions of local scenery, 
with occasional sketches and tales borroAved from ICastern legends, or 
supplied from the fancy, which aflbrd scope for the delineation of manners, 
customs, and what in other countries constitutes the subsidiary parts or cos- 
tume of poetry. Of vigorous delineation of character, of dramatic action, 
of depth of sentiment, of deep musings, of that searching, penetrating 
thought, which arrests the heart and enchains the fancy, we have seen few or 
no rudiments in Oriental- English poetry: the Anglo-Indian Shakspeares, 
Miltons, Drydens, Popes, and Byrons arc yet to be bom. 

These deductions from the m<M'it of our Indian ymets we hope Avill not be 
esteemed as invidiously meant, — we should regret if our fair authoress 
thought so; — they are deductions Avhicli Avill a])ply to a large portion of our 
home authors. The strongest pledge of the soundness of I^ord Byron's 
judgment, and of the sterling quality of J)is genius, is aflbrdcd by his admi- 
ration of Pope, his honest condemnation of his own s/t/fe of j)oetry, and 
his avowed conviction that our modern jioctical standard is a vicious one. 

But we are not criticising Anglo-Indian poetry, but that of Mi.ss Emma 
Roberts, which is among the most advantageous specimens of it Ave have 
met with. I he pieces, of which the volume consists, are stated by the 
authore.ss to liavc been written to illustrate scenes and incidents Avhicli, 
during her travels in India, struck her as particularly interesting and pictu- 
resque, and to amuse an idle hour or fill a niche in a periodical. Most of 
them, perhaps all, have therefore been already publKshed in India, but 
they arc not, on that account, less new to most English readers. 

* Oriental Scenes, Sketches, ami Talcs, by Emma HoftRATS. London, IMS. Bull. 
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The following poem will, at the same time, illustrate our preceding 
remarks, and exhibit the felicitous style of Miss Roberts' versification : 

Tub North-wester. 

Evening approaches, and the tropic sun 
The western arch of ruddy heaven has won, 

And, yielding to the balmy close of day. 

Its scorching heat, its most oppressive ray. 

Now 'mid ten thousand swiftly fading dyes 
Looks smiling down from yonder roseate skies. 

How beautiful, how placid, fair and bright. 

The gorgeous scene that greets its parting light ! 

The stately river’s calm and waveless tide 
In its deep slumber scarce is seen to glide; 

So tranquil is the stream, the lotus crown, 

15y some fond maid, or anxious lover thrown — 

A bark of hope — unstirred upon its breast, 

In lingering tenderness appears to rest. 

The idle ^o/eeah, from bis flower- wreathed prow. 

With careless eye surveys the Hood below ; 

And all the hundred oars, that proudly sw’eep 
The polished surface of the glassy deep. 

Mocked by the lazy currents, vainly seek 
To urge their shallops round yon woody creek. 

Its marble w'ings up-springing from the shade, 

Uy the dark pecjml'ii glossy foliage made, 

The waving neeniy the willow-like bamboo, 

And shrubs of fragrant scent and brilliant hue, 

The iiazim's regal palace proudly gleams 
In pearl-like splendour in the evening beams; 

W^hile each surrounding crag and sun-kissed slope. 

Crowned with the bright luxuriant mango tope— 

Each vagrant creeper with its starry w’reath, 

Are softly mirrored in the stream beneath. 

Where’er the wandering eyes delighted roam, 

From groves embowering peeps the graceful dome 
Of some small mosque, or holy brahmin’s cell, 

Where the lamp glances, and the silvery bell 
Makes gentle music in the balmy air ; 

No other sounds the listening echoes bear 
On this calm eve, save snatches of sweet song. 

Which rise at intervals from yonder throng 
Assembled on llie terraced ghaut, to fling 
O’er Gattges' w'ave each flow'cry oflering. 

Sudden the fierce North-west breaks loose — and while 
Half the bright landscape still is seen to smile. 

The sultry air grows thick, the skies arc dark. 

The river swells, and now the struggling bark 
Along the rushing wave is wildly driven. 

And thunder bursts from every gate of heaven ; 

O’er tower and palace, hut and holy fane. 

In frantic madness sweeps the hurricane ; 

And trees uprooted strew the earth ; and air 
Is filled with yells, and shrieks of wild despair. 

The sun sinks down in splendour to the west, 

The skies are in their richest colours drest ; 
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And where a blackened wreck was seen to float, 

A lamp within the pa1m-nut*s fragile boat 
Glides tranquilly ; — the stars shine forth — the vale 
Is vocal with the bulhurs sweetest tale ; 

The air is gemmed with fire-flies; and the breeze 
Is filled with perfume from the lejnon trees : 

The storm has passed — and now the sparkling river 
Huns calm, and smooth, and beautiful as ever. 

The following is an extract from The Taaje Mahal 

Of precious marbles richly blent 
Shines the imperial monument ; 

A gorgeous fabric, spreading wide 
Its glittering pomp of colonnades. 

Fit palace for the peerless bride 
Reposing in its hallowed shades, 
loo beaulifiil for mortal hands. 

Its clustering cupolas and towers 
Seem the light work of fairy wands, 

And fashioned out of pearls and flowers, 

Or moon-beams gathered in the bright 
Effulgence of a cloudless night ; 

And as o’er these fair spires and domes 
Tlie stranger’s eye enchaiitefl roams. 

Lost ill delight he almost deems 

That, wrought by some fantastic spell, 

’Twill vanish like his suiiinier dreams, 

Or cloud-encircled citadel. 

Floating along the summer sky. 

In evanescent pageantry. 

Beside the alabaster tomb 

All richly wreathed with glittering gems. 

And shining like the jewelled plume 
O’er eastern monarch’s diadems, 

Fond lovers kneel — and as they ga/.e 
Upon each ingot’s brilliant blaze, 

The bright mosaic of the floor. 

Where many-coloured agates vie 
With onyx thickly k’attercd o’er. 

Turquoise, and lapis lazuli ; 

They dash away the rising tear. 

They fear no change nor fiilseliood here. 

Oh ! every flowcr*eiiamcllcd gem 
Is worth a mine of gold to them ; 

It tells of love divinely pure — 

The record that a monarcli gave, 

I'liat strong affection may endure 
In human hearts beyond the grave ! 

We close our extracts (whicli, with the stanzas inserted in p- 291 of 
our last volume, will afford an idea of the powers of Miss Roberts) with 
the following lines suggested by a passage in Bishop Heber's Journal^ in 
which he mentions the popular superstition of the Hindus, who hang gnrrahs 
(jars) of water upon the branches of the peepul trees, in order that the 
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spirits of their deceased relatives^ who are supposed to haunt the sacred 
foliage, may drink of the holy stream of the Ganges. 

THE HINDOO GIRL. 

She sits beneath a lonely peepul tree. 

Whose waving boughs shadow a fairy mound. 

Her rich dark locks flow down below the knee. 

Their glossy braids in mournful guise unbound. 

No tear is springing from those sad sweet eyes. 

Mute is the pensive sorrow of her breast. 

It breaks not forth in anguish-breathing sighs, 

Each struggling passion now has sunk to rest. 

Yet the meek sufferer cannot long sustain, 

Though deeply schooled, her self-denying part, 

Her*s arc the lips that will not smile again, 

Her*s is the calmness of a broken heart. 

No more shall menial hands each silken tress 
Knwreath with freshly-gathered coronals. 

No more shall gems the slender anklets press. 

Ringing in music o*er the marble halls. 

Her graceful form couched on the lonely hill. 

The features cast in beauty's softest mould, 

Seem like some wonder of the sculptor's skill. 

Some breathing statue of a nymph of old. 

A giirrah hangs upon the boughs above, 

Brought from the distant river's sedge-crowned brink. 

In the fond fancy that her spirit love. 

Will stoop o'er Ganges' holy wave to drink. 

And the desponding soul can still rejoice. 

When as Uie twilight air its music weaves. 

She hears, or thinks she hears, a thrilling voice 
Sighing amid the pcepul's waving leaves. 

Although the cold and cheerless tomb inurns 
Tlie ashes from funereal piles conveyed. 

The dead, the loved, lamented one, returns. 

Haunting the sacred pcepul's hallowed shade. 

Few arc the trees beneath an Indian sun. 

Wooed by the spicy East's ambrosial kiss, 

Of form and tint more beautiful— and none 
Girt with such touching memories as this. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF ABDALLAH BEN ZOBAYR* 

Mkanwhile, the Azrakis,’}' who had been dispersed by Mohalleb, no sooner 
heard of the departure of that general, than, abandoning Irak, they assem- 
bled under Zobayr ben Mujoor, in the province of Pars, and recommenced 
hostilities. They were defeated by Mosab, and forced to fly into Kerman. A 
respite of four months enabled them to recruit their forces; they returned 
into Pars, and advanced towards Ahwaz and Bassorah. At Madain they com- 
mitted dreadful ravages. At length, the}* encamped under the walls of Kufah, 
and put to death every one who fell into their hands. Upon the citizens sal- 
lying forth against them, under their governor, the Azrakis were seized with 
a panic, and fled ; they cut down the bridges, and marched to Ispahan, which 
they besieged for four months, when the inhabitants, in a sortie during the 
night, fell upon the Azrakis, of whom they killed a great number, including 
their general : the remainder took refuge in Kerman. Repairing their losses, 
they again advanced towards Bassorah. It was the general opinion that JSlo- 
halleb alone could crush these rebels ; and Mosab sent Ibrahim ben Malik to 
command at Mausel, whilst Mohalleb proceeded into Ahwaz; but this general 
prosecuted the war against the Azrakis for eight years without obtaining any 
decisive advantage. 

Abdalmalek ben Merwan had hcardj: with great alarm the success of Mosab, 
the conquest of Irak Arab! and Jezirah, and the defection of Ibrahim. He con- 
sulted his brothers and the chief members of his family as to the course to be 
taken in these critical circumstances. Besher ben Merwan, a man of con- 
summate prudence and sagacity, was of opinion that the Khalif ought to 
march in person into Irak, at the head of the assembled troops of Syria; 
which was unanimously approved. 

There were at Kufah and at Bassorah a considerable number of partizans 
of Abdalmalek, who were thence called Merwances, Mosab, having disco- 
vered their secret intrigues, caused all of them he could seize to be put to 
death ; those who escaped urged Abdalmalek to undertake an expedition into 
Irak. This prince despatched Khaled ben Abdallah to Bassorah, with instruc- 
tions to communicate with his partizans, and to endeavour to excite a revolu- 
tion there, so that, whilst Mosab’s anxious attention was directed to Bassorah, 
he might advance against Kufah. Khaled, on reaching Bassorah, took up his 
abode at a Merwannee’s, named Amru. Abdallah ben Moammer, Mosab’s 
lieutenant, hearing of the emissary’s arrival, ordered Amru to send him 
away; the latter protested that Khaled was not in his house. At night, 
Amru directed Khaled to go to the house of Malck ben Moshamma, who 
gave him a friendly reception ; and here the partizans of Merwan conferred 
with him. The governor, informed of his retreat, sent troops to block up 
Malek’s house and the whole quarter. A conflict took place, which lasted for 
twenty-four hours, and Khaled lost an eye by an arrow. Mosab sent a re- 
inforcement to Bassorah, and Malek began to repent of having so warmly 
espoused Khaled’s cause, and advised him to return to the Khalif, and assure 
him that the inhabitants of the province were so well disposed towards him, 
that if he came in person he might easily conquer Irak. Upon the agent’s 
departure, Malck offered to capitulate with Abdallah, which the latter agreed 
to, on condition that Malek quitted the city immediately ; and he accordingly 
proceeded, with his two sons, to join the Khalif. Mosab heard of these oc- 

* Concluded from page 202. f Tabari. t Tabari. Mirkhond. 
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currences on his inarch to meet Abdalmalek, who had reached Bab-Uamirah, 
on the frontier of Jezirah (Mesopotamia). Turning back, he apointed llareth 
to command at Kufab, whilst be hastened to Bassorah to crush the Merwa- 
•nees. On his arrival there, he confiscated the property of Malck, and or- 
dered all the partizans of the Ominiyah family found in the city to be put 
to death. 

Ibrahim ben Malck Ashtar was the only available commander in whom 
Mosab could place confidence, for he could not venture to recal Mohalleb from 
Ahwaz, lest it should fall into the power of the Azrakis. Fearful that Abdal- 
malek would get possession of Kufah, he named Abbad governor of Bassorah, 
and set oft’ for the former place. The principal inhabitants of Kufah Iiad kept 
up a secret intercourse with the Khalif. Mosab proclaimed that it was neces- 
sary to march against the enemy. Some consented; others, under diil’erent 
pretexts, eluded the order. Mj^sab felt that he was surrounded by traitors, 
and could feel no confidence in the fidelity of his troops. He encamped at 
a place called Dayr aljathelik, near Masken, on the banks of the lesser Tigris, 
in the midst of a vast plain. Abdalmalek, expediting his march, arrived at 
three parasangs from Mosab’s camp. His army was composed of troops of 
Syria, Egypt, and Jezirah. Before he commenced hostilities, Abdalmalek 
wrote privately to the chief persons of Irak, as well as in the army of Mosab, in- 
viting them to join him, mixing menaces with the most seductive offers. Ibra- 
him, having received one of these despatches, carried it, without breaking 
the seal, to Mosab, who asked him if he knew its contents, “ God forbid,” 
replied he, ** that I should read a paper before the emir had read it, or that I 
.should appear, at the last day, loaded with the crime of perfidy and rebellion !” 
The letter contained an amnesty for Ibrahim, and an offer, ns the price of 
defection, of the ^government of Irak and Jezirah, with a large estate and a 
considerable sum of money. Ibraliiiii inquired of Mosab if any other of his 
oflicers^had brought him similar letters. Mosab said he had not seen a single 
-one. Alas !” rejoined Ibrahim, “ they have received them, and if they 
have not disclosed the fact, it is because they intend to betray their faith,” 
He o^red to arrest them all befiye hostilities began ; but Mosab refused to 
sanction so violent a measure. 

The night preceding the battle, several of the chief people of Kufah de- 
serted to the camp of Abdalmalek. Mosab, nevertheless, made preparations 
for a battle, which must, according to all appearance, be decisive. The two 
armies were in motion at break of day. Mosab gave the command of the 
cavalry, which formed his advance, to Ibrahim; that of Abdalmalek was under 
his brother, Mohamed ben Merwan. The Khalif had commanded his soldiers 
to make every effort to destroy Ibrahim ben Malek, since he was the ablest of 
Mosab’s generals. Learning, however, that his brother was about to confront 
Ibrahim, he sent to desire him to suspend the attack. A skilful astrologer, in 
Khalif s suite, had told him that the day was unfortunate, and that a contest 
with cavalry should be avoided. But Mohamed declared he should give the 
signal of ^battle, without heeding the reveries of a wretched astrologer. The 
two parties soon came to blows, and each performed prodigies of valour. The 
battle lasud all day ; reinforcements kept continually arriving to both gene- 
rals. At length, towards night, Ibrahim had succeeded in repulsing Mohamed, 
whose standard-bearer had fallen. Mosab had sent to his general’s aid an 
Arab, named Attab ben Warka, although he had been warned of the dubious 
fidelity of this man. Attab, jealous of the coming victory of Ibrahim, repre- 
sented to him that the troops were quite spent, and urged him to retire- 
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Ibrahim rejected the proposal with contempt. The traitor, nevertheless, car- 
ried orders to the right wing to retreat, and the troops had no sooner quitted 
their ground, than Mohaiiicd’s left darted upon them, and threw all into con- 
fusion. Ibrahim was beset on all sides ; lances and arrows showered upon 
him ; he defended himself with resolution, but deserted by his men, he was 
unhorsed, and fell beneath the blows of a crowd of assailants. liis head was 
severed from his body, and carried to Abdalmalck. 

Mosab, in the meantime, anxious respecting his general, had ordered a body of 
Arabs to hasten to his aid ; but these perfidious men refused to quit their post. 
Mosab was soon relieved from his cruel perplexit}^ and foresaw that the dis- 
aster which had happened to his general, would end in the total ruin of himself 
and his army. At break of day, Abdalmalck advanced from his camp ; several 
Arab generals deserted Mosab and joined him with their troops. The Khalif, 
who had been long on terms of strict friendship with Mosab, wished to rescue 
him from inevitable destruction ; and after consulting his chiefs, who differed 
in opinion, sent his brother Mohamed to prevail upon him, in the name of the 
prince of the faithful, to lay down his arms, and not prolong a Cruitlcss con- 
test : the Khalif added, that he pledged himself to grant him a complete am- 
nesty, and to divide all his property with him except the Khalifat. Mosab, 
however, replied that he knew no prince of the faithful but one who resided 
at Mecca ; that he was under the protection of God, who would grant him 
either victory or the crown of martyrdom. Hostilities recommenced ; deser- 
tion thinned the ranks of Mosab, who soon saw around him but a small 
band of warriors. In this extremity,* he thus addressed his son Isa, who 
had exhibited during the day an heroic courage : Leave, my son, a field 
where success is impossiblo. Go to your uncle Abdallah at Mecca, and re- 
late to him the treacherous baseness of the people of Irak. Bid adieu to 
your father, who has but a few moments to live.’’ Isa, however, declared 
that he would never expose himself to be reproached by the Koraishes, with 
abandoning his father in the hour of danger. “ Never,” said he, “ should I 
dare to pronounce your name in their hearing, and my own would be loaded 
with eternal opprobrium.” Mosab, finding his son determined to remain, 
desired that he would prepare to preGfde him to the grave, that his death 
might be a meritorious sacrifice. After a desperate resistance, the youth saw 
all his companions lay dead beside him, and was himself smitten to the 
ground. A Syrian rushed to cut off his head, when the hand of Mosab 
stretched him on the field. His horse being disabled, he was forced to fight 
on foot. Obayd-allah ben Ziad hastened to attack him, and the two cham- 
pions furiously engaged. Mosab fell covered with wounds. Obayd-allah cut 
off his head and carried it to Abdalmalek, who, on seeing it, dropped on his 
knees, and, prone on the earth, offered thanks to the Almighty. At this cri- 
tical moment, Obayd-allah grasped his sword and drew it partly from the 
scabbard, with the intention of slaying Abdalmalek as he lay ; but, upon an 
instant’s reflexion, stayed his hand. He was afterwards accustomed to say, 
that resolution had ceased to inhabit the souls of men ; for,” said he, “ I 
meditated a bold stroke, which, if I had executed, would have gained me the 
renown of destroying, in one short hour, both Mosab and Abdalmalek.” 

The death of Mosab happened on Tuesday the 13th day of the month 
Jumada the first, A.H. 72. 

Abdalmalck, after receiving the oath of fidelity from the people of Irak, 
advanced against Kufah, of which he took possession without a blow. Upon 
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entering the palace, he caused the head of Mosab to be stuck up there. One 
of the officers of the palace, named Abdalmalek ben Omayr,* shuddered in- 
voluntarily at the sight. The Khalif inquiring the reason, the man replied : 
** In this very spot I have beheld the head of Hoseyn placed before Obayd- 
allah ben Ziad ; then his head before Mokhtar ; then Mokhtaris before Mosab ; 
and now I see Mosab’s head exposed before you/’ The Khalif, infected with 
the same feeling of horror, ordered the whole arcade to be pulled down. 

The prince remained forty days at Kufah, during which time he employed 
himself in fulfilling the secret stipulations he had contracted with the citizens : 
confirmations in offices and employments, robes of honour, presents of money 
and grants of land. He appointed Khalcd ben Abdallah governor of Bassorab, 
and entrusted the command of Kufah to Besher ben Merwan, to assist whom 
he appointed a council of wise and discreet persons. 

Abdallah ben Zobayr learned with the keenest anguish the tragical fate of 
his brother, which inflicted a mortal blow on his own power, and opened to 
him the most dismal prospects of the future. With a dignity and firmness be- 
coming his character and station, however, as soon as the intelligence reached 
him, he mounted the pulpit, aiid thus expressed himself before his terrified 
partizans : Praise be to God, to whom alone belongs creative and supreme 
power ! O Almighty God, thou givest and takest away empire, thou ex- 
altcth and abaseth at thy pleasure. But he who hath justice on his side never 
sinketh, even if he stand completely alone ; and he who hath chosen Satan for 
his protector is never exalted, though all mankind should unite in his cause ! 
— We have received intelligence from Irak, w'hich fills us at once with sorrow 
and joy. Mosab (God be merciful to him!) has fallen in battle with our 
enemies. Sorrow is allowable, since this calamity robs us of a friend, whose 
death has inflicted a sharp wound, which can be healed by patience and resig- 
nation alone. The ground of ray joy is, that God, in granting my brother the 
glory of martyrdom, has vouchsafed to us a testimony of his favour. The 
people of Irak are knaves and hypocrites, who have sold my brother for a 
miserable consideration. For our parts, if we perish, we will perish not by 
disease brought on by indolenec and indulgence, but pierced by a lance or 
smitten with the sword. This life ik but a loan from the Supreme, whose 
power never decays, whose empire never ends. If the world be tendered to 
me, I snatch not at the gift with the eagerness of a rash and giddy mind ; if it 
be withdrawn from me, I shall not weep like a child or an idiot. Finally, I 
implore the pardon of the Most High for you and for myself.” 

After the death of Mosab,‘t Abdalmalek, on his return to Syria, determined 
to employ every means in his power to destroy Abdallah ben Zobayr, whose 
authority declined daily. Whilst performing the kkotbah, one day, the Khalif 
turned to his officers and asked which of them would undertake the conduct 
of this war. The emirs and grandees of Syria remained silent, for none of 
them coveted the opprobrium of ravaging the sacred territory. Hajjaj ben 
Jussuf, however, boldly offered to command the expedition; and upon the 
Khalif’s not, at first, attending to his offer, urged it as a request, declaring 
that, from an assurance he had received in a dream, he would bring Abdallah’s 
head to the Khalif. Struck with his tone of confidence, Abdalmalek gave 
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Hajjaj the command of 9,000, or as some say, 3,000 horse, and enjoined him 
to march forthwith. He instructed him to use gentle means, and clothed him 
with powers to grant a full and entire amnesty to £bn Zobayr and his parti- 
sans. Hajjaj set off from Damascus, and taking Medina in his way, where he 
exercised no severity or vexatious act, he encamped at Tayef, where he re- 
mained several months. Abdallah advanced against him with a body of chosen 
men, and successive conflicts took place between them, none of which were 
decisive, but the advantage always remained with the army of Hajjaj. Con- 
vinced by this of the real weakness of his antagonist, Hajjaj wrote to Abdal- 
malek for reinforcements, engaging with further aid to take Mecca without 
difficulty, and crush Ebn Zobayr and his party. Abdalmalek sent him a corps 
of 5,000 men, under Tarek, who was ordered to encamp between Aylah and 
Wadi-alkora, in order to prevent the incursions of Abdallah’s lieutenants, 
and to be ready to afford aid where it was required. Hajjaj immediately 
marched to Mecca, and took up a position near the wells of Maimoon, on 
Mount Abu Kobays. The city was blockaded on all sides, and for two months 
a succession of battles took place under its walls, one of which was a bloody 
one. Part of Abdallah’s troops were left on the field of battle ; part fled to 
Yemen or Medina ; and he shut himself up in Mecca with about 9,000 men. 
Hajjaj placed engines upon Mount Abu Kobays, which incessantly hurled 
stones upon the Kabah and its vicinity. 

the head of his partizans, performed the pilgrimage, except that 
they were obliged to forego the circiimambulation of the Kabah and the run- 
ning betwixt Safa and Merwah. An immense crowd of pious Moslems arrived 
this year for the same purpose. Provisions soon became scarce in the city. 
The devotees could not fulfil the prescribed rites, since Abdallah, who was the 
officiating Imam, dared not appear at Arafah. Hajjaj proclaimed that they 
might perform, under his direction, the holy rites; but the pilgrims declined. 
Abdallah, son of the Khalif Omar, had come to Mecca on pilgrimage, and he 
wrote to Hajjaj, that if he desired not to draw upon himself the wrath of the 
Almighty, he would cease, for a time, hurling stones upon the city. Hajjaj, 
in compliance with this suggestion, suspen^d hostilities till the period of the 
pilgrimage was over. 

The siege of Mecca lasted several months. The city was in a great part 
destroj^ed; a dreadful and increasing famine raged within the walls; most of 
its defenders had perished ; some had fled from a place which offered only the 
alternative of famine or death ; others, having secured a pardon, had flocked 
to the camp of Hajjaj. This general, learning the desperate condition of Ab- 
dallah, wrote to him, conjuring him to submit to unavoidable fate, and to 
accept an honourable capitulation, engaging to grant him whatever conditions 
he might ask. But the proposition was rejected with disdain. 

Meanwhile, the city was a prey to all the horrors of the most dreadful famine. 
A fowl sold for ten pieces of silver, and a muid (bushel) of dorrah for twenty 
dirhems. Abdallah ordered his own horse to be killed, and distributed its 
flesh amongst his companions. If some historians are to be credited, however, 
this selfish man had houses filled with wheat, barley, dorrah, and dates. The 
Syrian general waited till the enemy had expended all their resources. But 
Ebn Zobayr husbanded his provisions with great care, distributing enough only 
to prevent his people from dying of hunger. His troops, however, flocked in 
crowds to the camp of Hajjaj, from whom they easily obtained an amnesty ;• 
the number of deserters amounted in the whole to 10,000* Two sons of 
Abdallah, llamzah and Khobayb, abandoned their father, and obtained from 
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his enemy a guarantee of their life. ** Go then/’ said Abdallah, to his son 
Zobeyr, after thy brothers’ example, and solicit a pardon, for, in God’s 
name, I desire above all things to see your life in security.” The young man, 
however, protested that he would never condescend to save his life at the 
expense of his parent’s ; and he continued to fight bravely till he fell before 
Abdallah’s eyes. 

In this condition, without resources, the army of Hajjaj daily augmenting 
by the desertion of his own troops, after the siege had lasted six, or according 
to other authorities, eight months, £bn Zobayr,^ finding his ruin inevitable, 
went to his mother Asma, the daughter of Abii-bekr, and who was then a 
hundred years old. Mother,” said he, " I am deserted by all, not excepting 
my relatives and my children. The few who remain faithful to me can scarcely 
offer an hour’s resistance. My enemies still offer nil the temporal advantages 
I can desire. What do you think I ought to do ?” She replied : “You must 
best know what concerns yourself. If you are convinced that you have jus- 
tice on your side, and that your views have been guided by that alone, main- 
tain your rights, for which your partisans have shed their blood, and bow not 
your neck to the indignities of the slaves of the Ommiyahs. If you desire 
only the goods of this world, you are a bad servant of God ; you have been 
the murderer of those who have perished in your cause, and are the author 
of your own death. If you tell me * my cause is founded injustice, but, being 
deserted by my companions, I have sunk into hopelessness / this is not the 
way in which men of true courage and of true piety should act. How long 
do you expect to live in this world ? Surely death is preferable to dishonour.” 
Abdallah rejoined : ** I fear, O mother, that when I fail, the Syrians will glut 
their rage upon my corpse, and that I shall be hanged upon a gibbet.” Son,” 
said the heroic Asma, ** the sheep that has been slaughtered, feels no pain 
lyhilst it is flaying. Persevere in your noble design, for justice is on your side, 
and implore the help of God.” Abdallah bowed his head to his mother in 
token of acquiescence, and declared that this had been his intention. He dis- 
claimed all worldly motives in aspiring to the Khalifat ; zeal for the cause of 
God, and ajiibition to defend his sanctuary from profanation, he said, were the 
grounds of his taking arms. He eiftreated his mother to be resigned to the fate 
that aw'aitcd him, inasmuch as he had never committed an unworthy act ; he 
had never injured any one by his seizures ; he had violated no capitulation, nor 
done wrong to a single Musulman. They embraced affectionately, and bade 
each other a last farewell, as persons never more to meet in this world. 

Abdallah, who felt his courage rekindle after thi.s interview, retired from 
it to the Kabah, where he passed the remainder of the night in devotional ex- 
ercises. Early in the morning, he performed prayer, surrounded by a small 
band of friends resigned like him to death. lie resumed his armour, and they 
prepared, if not to repulse the enemy, at least to sell their lives dearly. The 
Syrian troops were already in the mosque, exclaiming, with a loud voice, 
“ where is the son of l}zai-alnttahccn^\ A body of them occupied the pas- 
sage of the Kabah. £bn Zobayr, being told that these soldiers were Egyp- 
tians, exclaimed, Behold the murderers of Othman, Prince of the Faithful 1” 
and, rushing upon them, he cut off the ear of one. Syrians as well as Egyp- 
tians crowded to overpower Abdallah, but, in spite of his age, he dealt such 
terrible blows amongst them that he cleared the mosque. He retired into the 
Kabab, but the stones fell upon it in showers, and the enemy, in increased 
numbers, returned to the charge. Again he fell upon them, and though 
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struck on the forehead by a stone, which covered him with blood, he again 
repelled them from the mosque. Retiring again into the Kabah, he desired 
the Few friends who yet adhered to him to throw away their scabbards, and to 
take care not to break their swords, that they might not appear unarmed like 
women. Ejaculating a short prayer, Abdallali rushed forth against a host of 
enemies, who thronged every avenue. At this moment, he was overpowered 
by a storm of missiles, and a nameless soldier, or according to another ac- 
count, an Arab named Ebn Bahdal,^ struck him on the head with a tile, 
which stretched him on the ground. Two of Abdallah’s freed-men threw 
themselves on their master, and made their bodies a rampart for his till they 
were both killed* An Arab of the tribe of Morad cut off Abdallah’s head 
and presented it to Hajjaj, who, at the sight of this trophy, prostrated him- 
self on the ground and offered thanks to God. He transmitted the head with- 
out delay to Damascus, along with the heads of the chief partizans of Ebn 
Zobayr. The rest of the latter’s companions sought safety in flight : the brave 
Abdallah ben Safuan was slain whilst he grasped the veil of the Kabah. With 
Abdallah perished, amongst other personages of note, Abdallah ben Moti, 
and Abdalralimun ben Othman. This tragical event took place on Tuesday, 
the 14th of the month Jumada the first, A.H. 73. 

Hajjaj gave orders that the body of Ebn Zobayr should be fixed to a gibbet 
in an inverted position, and suspended to the gutter of the Kabah. Masoodi 
relates, that Asma solicited leave to bury the remains of her son ; but the 
unfeeling conqueror gave her a stern refusal. Mirkhond states, that Hajjaj 
had protested that he would not allow the body of Abdallah to be detached 
from the gibliet till Asma sued for it; that Asma pledged herself that she 
would not offer any such suit ; that the unhappy mother, passing, one day, 
the foot of the gallows from which her son’s corpse was still hanging, ex- 
claimed, “ It is surely time that this cavalier descended that these words 
being reported to Hajjaj, he declared that he considered them as amounting 
to a virtual request, and immediately gave orders for the removal of the body. 

The moment the Syrian army were assured of the death of Abdallah ben 
Zobayr, they vied with each other in shouting “ God is great !” The shout 
reached the ears of Abdallah, son of the Khalif Omar, who was then at 
Mecca. Aged, blind and infirm, he demanded the cause of this clamour, and 
when told that it was in consequence of the tragical end of Ebn Zobayr, 
“Alas!” he exclaimed, “what an extraordinary coincidence! These very 
Miisulmans, who, at the birth of Abdallah, uttered this joyful formula of 
“ God is great !” now with the same cry celebrate his martyrdom !” 

Thus perished Abdallah ben Zobayr, whose courage and virtues entitled 
him to a less cruel fate. He was distinguished above all Mnsulmans by his 
courage, his eloquence, and his zeal for all the observances, even the most mi- 
nute, of his religion. To render strict justice to his character, it should be 
declared, that he wanted some eminent qualities which belong to a sovereign, 
and which were essentially requisite at the period he lived in, when the Mos- 
lem empire was torn by civil war, and the throne was the prize of the most 
worthy or the most fortunate competitor. The chances in his favour were 
many. It is certain that no rival could urge 'a more preferable title ; and it 
is probable that if Abdallah, instead of remaining quietly at Mecca, had in- 
vaded Syria with all his forces, he would have, destroyed the Ommiades, and 
have been recognized as Khalif throughout the provinces subject to the Musul- 
man rule. But it must be acknowledged that Abdallah knew not how to 
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take advantage of the chances which fortune threw in his way. Personal 
courage alone is not sufficient for a prince ; he must unite with it activity, 
skill to gain hearts, and many other qualities, in which Abdallah was deficient. 
Nor can he be vindicated from the charge of cruelty towards his own brother, 
as well as other individuals. 

Another defect in his character, which is degrading even in a private indi- 
vidual, but which in a sovereign is of the basest description, — sordid avarice, 
—would have sufficed to tarnish the lustre of the virtues which this prince 
really possessed. This avaricious propensity was carried to such a pitch, that 
it has passed into a proverb amongst the Arabs. I am aware that the Om- 
miades may have overcharged the picture and exaggerated the faults of one 
whose memory it was their aim to blast ; but history has preserved some 
anecdotes of this avarice, which it is difficult to discredit. An anonymous 
writer* relates that Abdallah, having presented a person named Abu-Jehem 
with 1,000 pieces of silver, the man expressed his gratitude in terms of extra- 
ordinary fervour. ** How is this ?” said Abdallah. “ I have heard that when 
you received, some time back, 100,000 pieces of silver from Moawiyah, you 
thought it a pitiful present, and were discontented.” True,” replied Abu- 
Jehem : ** 100,000 pieces of silver is a trifle for Moawiyah to give ; but 1,000 
is a great deal for you.” Abdallah hung his bead and said nothing. 

During the last siege of Mecca, the walls of the Kabab, which had been 
battered by the engines, were almost in ruins. ' Hajjaj, when master of the 
city, consulted Abdalmalek as to what should be done with respect to the 
buildings constructed by Ebn Zobayr. The Khalif ordered the whole to be 
destroyed, and that the edifice should be rebuilt on the foundations laid by the 
Koraishes. Hajjaj executed this order. Taking for his guide the foundations 
of the Koraishes, he reduced the dimensions of the edifice, in that part where 
the Black Stone is placed, to the extent of six cubits and a palm. He caused 
the western door, and all that were below the threshold of the eastern door, 
to be stopped up : the rest was left in its former state. Subsequently, Abdal- 
malek felt keen regret at having directed this demolition, when he learned the 
truth of the words attributed to Aysha by Ebn Zoba 3 T : ‘‘ I should have been 
glad,” he observed, ‘‘ had it been me who had assigned to Ebn Khobayb the 
labours he undertook for the construction of the Kabah.” 

Amer, the son of Abdallah, displayed throughout life a fervent zeal for 
religion, fulfilling all its duties with such a degree of enthusiasm, that his 
father blamed its excess. After Abdallah’s death, he continued for a whole 
year to pray for his father exclusively. He died in the act of prayer. 

Khobayb, the eldest son of Abdallah, who did not await his father’s death 
before he negociated with his enemies, experienced at the court of the Om- 
miades a treatment as ignominious as it was ungenerous. In the year 93, 
under the khalifat of Walid, Khobayb, then at an advanced age, received, at 
the hand of Abdalaziz, fifly stripes. On a winter’s day, a skin of cold water 
was poured upon his head, and he was kept standing at the door of the mosque 
the whole day, which occasioned his death. 

Mosab left two sons, Mohamed and Saad. Abbas, son of Abdallah, had 
also a son named Mohamed. 

* Marg. note to the Rehi-alabrar, 
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MR. DAVIDS’ GRAMMAR OF THE TURKISH LANGUAGE,* 

We had prepared a notice of this work, shortly after its publication, 
when we received the mclanclioly intelligence that its author liad fallen a 
victim to the dreadful disease with which our land has lately been visited. 
We, therefore, postponed our observations until wc should be able to give 
a brief sketch of his short though remarkable history. 

Mr. Arthur Lumley Davids was the only child of Hebrew parents, who 
resided in Hampshire. At an early age, he was sent to the school of a 
clergyman of the established church, who pre[)arcd young gentlemen for 
the universities, at one of which it was intended Mr. Davids should receive 
hi.s education. He soon evinced extraordinary talents, excelling in almost 
every branch of learning, but applying himself more particularly to the 
study of meclianics and experimental philosoj)hy ; and such was liis j)rogres.s 
in the latter, that he once delivered a lecture on chemistry l.»efbre the whole 
school. Drawing and music shared his attention; and at the age of eiglit, 
with a fine voice, he could sing any music at first sight. VV'Jien in his tenth 
year, his father died : an event which shortly allerwards occasioned his 
mother's removal with licr son to London, where she settled. From this 
time, he devoted himself principally to the study of the modern languages, in 
most of which he made astonishing progress, without any other assistance 
than is to be derived from books. J3eing intended for the legal profession, 
he entered the oflicc of a respectable solicitor in town, as a pref)aratory step 
to his being called to the bar. To the unwearied diligmice u ith which he 
applied himself to the study of the law, the gentleman who thus had the su- 
perintendance of his legal education can testify. TTis religious persuasion, 
however, presented a Ibrmidfible obstacle to his becoming a barrister : a 
circumstance which doubtless, in some measure, influenced him in entering 
with great spirit into the exertions which have recently been made by the 
Jews to obtain an enlargement of their civil rights ; in furtherance of which 
object, he wrote several letters, which ajipearcil in the T/mes new'spaper. 
lie also took an active part in the formation of a society for the cultivation 
of Hebrew literature; atone of whose meetings, in 1830, he delivered an 
able lecture on the literature and philosophy of the Jc^vs, which was 
attended by some of the most eminent literary men in J-ondon. 

From the age of fifteen, he appears to have devoterl his leisure hours 
exclusively to the study of oriental languages, particularly the Turkish, in 
which he made great proficiency. Jn the grammar before us, we have 
the fruit of this application during the last five years of his life. It was com- 
menced (as he states in his preface) without the remotest view to publica- 
tion; but it occurring to him, as he proceeded, that, as no similar work 
existed, it might be acceptable to the public ; ami obtaining, tliroiigli Sir 
Robert Hordon, llic Brilisli ambassador at Constantinople, ])prmission to 
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dedicate it to the Ottoman Sultan, he redoubled his exertions to make it 
worthy of approbation. The labours of his profession, at this period, left 
him but little time for so arduous an undertaking ; but with the ardour of 
youth and the enthusiasm of a devotee, he saeriiiced the hours, which should 
have been given to repose, to the revision of his manuscript and the correc- 
tion of the press. 'J'hc elaborate essay on the literature of the Turks, 
which is prefixed to the work, was not commenced until the grammatical 
part was nearly completed. It is a perform anee which bears ample testi- 
mony, as well to the uncommon powers of his mind as to his indefatigable 
industry. It was compiled chiefly during the night, and sent next morning 
to the printer's. It is to be feared that his life was the forfeit of these con- 
tinued exertions. Early on the morning of the 19th of duly, he was seized 
with an attack of cholera ; but unwilling to alarm his mother, he did not 
call for assistance till after the lapse of four or five hours, by which time tlic 
fatal malady, acting on a frame already enfeebled, through the effects of 
incessant labour, had acquired such strength as to baflle medical skill, and 
he expired the same day, in the twenty-first year of his age. 

His principles w'ere those of the strictest probity and honour, his manners 
mild and unassuming, and his disposition candid and communicative. 

The history of his short life affords another proof how much can be 
effected by a few years of well-directed talent and industry. By those wlio 
were acquainted with his many excellent qualities, and his ardent zeal in 
the pursuit of knowledge, his early loss will be long and deeply felt; but 
their grief is light compared with the bitter hopelessness of sorrow which 
she must feel, whose latter years derived tJicir chief solace from the affec- 
tionate attentions and growing reputation of her only son. 

It has to us been long a matter of surprise that no grammar of the 
Turkish language should have been WTitten in English. A small work 
bearing that title w'as indeed published in the year 1709, written by Thomas 
Vaughan, a merchant of Smyrna; but instead of being a help to the 
Turkish student, the author seems to have had no other object than to 
make it a medium to deliver some Thoughts how Languages in] general 
may be easiest and best attained, and Latin in particular best taught." 
This desideratum is at length supplied by the work of Mr. Davids. The 
grammars already in existence, — such as Meninski, Seaman, Holderman, 
Viquier, &c., besides the disadvantage of not being written in English, arc 
compiled in a manner calculated to deter rather than to encourage the stu- 
dent in the acquisition of the language. 

Following the plan of Sir William Jones, Mr. Davids has adopted a 
Turkish, or rather an Arabic title for his work. He styles it, 

j or ** A Book of useful Knowledge 

for the Acquisition of Turkish Grammar." He has avoided the mistake 
retained in so many editions of Sir W. Jones's Persian Grammar, ^ 25 '. 
adding the word ^ language,' after j , which is certainly 

not according to oriental phraseology. We question, however, whether 
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Mr. Davids rejected it for the reason assigned by the learned editor of tlie 
last edition of that work, who asserts that the term grammar is never used 
with reference to any science but that of language. That it is not an 
oriental term, we allow ; but has the professor never heard of grammars 
of geography, &c. ? 

VVc are quite astonished at the extent of reading displayed in Mr. Davids' 
Preliminary Discourse. He seems to have consulted the writers of every 
language and nation. It is beyond our limits at present to enter into a 
critical examination of this performance ; suffice it to say, that he has fur- 
nished us with a most accurate and highly interesting history of Turkish 
literature. The traditions of the Mahomedans, and the notices of the 
Chinese historians, respecting the early state of the Turks, are very curious. 
Had the learned author chosen a w'ider field, he might have considerably 
amplified this part of his subject, particularly by a reference to the “ His- 
toire des Huns." We were somewhat puzzled, at first, by his adoption of 
the Portuguese orthography in the expression of Chinese names ; e. g. Toum, 
where wc should write Tung. 

Mr. Davids finds great fault with the application of the word Tartar, or 
rather Tatar, to any but the Mongols ; but, however he may be justified 
in the rejection of so equivocal and indefinite a term, we doubt the utility 
of so restricting the use of a phrase, which is employed by the best historians 
of Russia, and indeed wc may say, of Europe, to designate all the various 
tribes of Caucasian Turks. 

To prove that tlie Oghuz were of the same race as the modern Turks, 
several etymologies of words used in ancient days are adduced. The well- 
known word Kipchak^ or rather Kapehak (by which a great portion of the 
real Tartars are known to this day), is by Mr. Davids supposed to be derived 
from the modern word kahuk ‘ the bark of a tree.' From this 

opinion wc entirely dissent ; for we conceive the more probable derivation 
is from k&pmaky * to seize, to lay hold of,' which in the form of a 

substantive would be A', ' one who seizes- or lays hold of anything.’ 

Mr. Davids is the first who has endeavoured to lay before the English 
reader any account of the early Turkish, or, more properly speaking, the 
Ouigur tongue. But this is a language of which we fear it will be diffi- 
cult to form a correct idea, without a long residence in the interior of Tar- 
tary Proper, or Bukharia, Khiva, &c. Even the late M. Remusat, from 
whose writings on that subject Mr. Davids has drawn largely, seems often 
in error respecting the meaning of many words in the manuscripts, parts of 
which he attempted to translate. As a proof how imperfect was the know- 
ledge of the dialect possessed by that celebrated scholar, we may mention, 
that he supposes the w^prd c-jUs idpy wdiich so frecpiently occurs in pure 
Tatiir books, is part ©f the verb to be," whereas it is nothing more than 
a mere expletive, meaning just then," or now," and is used much in 
the same w^ay as the interrogative in Hindustani. 

On glancing at the alphabetical table, we regret to find that the author 
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(lid not add a column containing the exemplifications of the characters, which 
to the student would have been of the greatest service. But this is an 
improvement which has been neglected by most oriental grammarians ; the 
only instance in which we have seen it introduced is in the last edition of Sir 
Win. Jones’s Cramniar. 

With the system of orthography for expressing oriental words, used 
throughout the work, we are highly pleased. It is in a great measure 
founded upon the French alphabet, than which none is more admirably 
adapted for expressing the powers of the modern Osmanli. 

Of all the parts of speech, the verb is in the Turkish language the most 
difficult of explication. Mr. Davids has, however, succeeded in simplifying 
it very considerably, by substituting one conjugation for the two into which 
it is divided by all other grammarians. The list of verbs, with the cases 
they govern, will be found very useful. 

In his selection of illustrative examples, Mr. Davids has been peculiarly 
happy. They arc both appropriate and elegant, and evince an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the best Turkish authors. The same may be said of his 
extracts at the end of the work, which are highly interesting, and faithfully 
translated. This part of the work is an advantage possessed by no other 
grammar. 

The Vocabulary and the Dialogues arc evidently taken from Holdcrman ; 
but they are much improved. 

In conclusion, we most cordially recommend the work to the notice of 
every lover of Turkish literature. To the scholar, the profoundness of the 
author’s researches, and, where they fail to sati.sfy him, the ingenuity 
of his conjectures, cannot fail to make him interesting; while for the 
student he has laboured with exemplary patience and skill, and is entitled to 
rank with the ablest pioneer, in .smoothing the path to the attainment of a 
competent knowledge of this highly intere.sting but too much neglected lan- 
guage. 

One word respecting the superior style in whiclithe work is got up. VVe 
have never seen a more creditable specimen of the typographical art. 
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PIIOCRKDINGS OF SOCIF/riEa 

Medical and Phyaical Society of Calcutta , — At a iiiceting of this Society, on 
the 7th A|)ril, Mr. tliitchinson rcrul an essay on the proximate cause of 
cholera, wherein lie attempts to explain the mode in which the phenomena of 
that disease are produced. The idea of its dc])ending on inflammation in the 
intestinal canal (even were it shewn that an affection of that nature is invariably 
present, in the early stage of the disease, which it is not), he considers 
totally inadecpiatc to account for the phenomena. Mr. II. conceives cholera 
to depend on a certain state of disorder of the functions of respiration, 
whereby the changes essential to life, eflcctcd in that process, are influenced; 
perhaps |)rincipally the consumption of oxygen and evolution of carbonic acid 
gas. This state of disorder Mr. II. considers to be the consequence of certain 
noxious changes, cither in the electrical or gaseous constitution of the atmos- 
phere (most probably by the former remotely, and the latter more directly), 
by which the delicate nervous tissue of the lungs becomes impaired in its ener- 
gies, and oxygen ceases to be consumed in the quantities essential to life. The 
scries of (ihenoincna of the disease is explained on this principle : the blood is 
imperfectly arterialised, and is returned to the left side of the heart, in that 
state, for circulation through the body- The first organ which the heart sup- 
plies is itself ; and tlie researches of Bichat have proved, that the circulation 
of blood highly charged with carbon through its coronary arteries, is destruc- 
tive of its sensibility. The power of the heart is thus parali/cd or diminished; 
the force of the arterial circulation is impaired on the one hand, and the great 
venous trunks remain unrelieved and congested on the other. The brain and 
spinal cord are supplied with black blood : hence result spasms, cephalic symp- 
toms, stupor, and stertorous breathing; but whether the cessation of certain 
secretions, and the increase of others, is to he a.scribcd more to nervous in- 
fluence, or to the chemical quality of the blood, Mr. II. is at a loss to deter- 
mine. The coma, which in some cases succeeds re-action in cholera, and 
frequently proves fatal, he is inclined to think, may in many c:tse.s be with 
greater reason attributed to the action of hlack blood on the brain, than to the 
effects of opium, which has been administered; and he refers to the coma 
succeeding the first symptoms of recovery, in suspended animation from drown- 
ing, as an apt illustration. 

Mr. II. cannot concur in Mr. Brodic’s opinion, that the changes in respira- 
tion are merely chemical, and that animal heat depends on the nervous system. 
The author states that the quantity of oxygen consumed is least where animal 
heat is least required ; it is known to be affected by the time of the day, the 
season of the 3'car, the nature of the diet, and the passions of the mind ; and 
Mr. II. thinks it is a strong corroboration of his doctrines, that under the cir- 
cumstances in which cholera is most apt to occur, the quantity of oxygen con- 
sumed is least. 

He then goes on to remark the great similarity between the phenomena of 
fever and those of cholera, particularly between the paroxysm of intermittent 
fever, the collapse of the remittent, and the attack of cholera. The cholera 
biliosa in this country is but a species of bilious fever, and the cholera of Russia 
is stated to be followed by high febrile re-action of several days* duration. Mr. 
H. is in consequence led to conclude, that the two diseases are in essence the 
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same or similar ; oxygen being consumed in diminished quantit}* during the 
stage of depression, and again in increased quantity during that of re-action. 
The idea of Dr. Southwood Smith, that the brain and spinal cord are primarily 
acted on in fever by the poison, Mr. H. considers to be erroneous ; malaria or 
miasma resides in the atmosphere, and could only act on the brain and spinal 
cord through the medium of the respiratory organs, and intermediately of the 
blood. 

Mr. I/, considers the functions producing the changes in the blood requisite 
to maintain a state of health, and especially in the decarbonising process, not 
to be confined to the lungs, but to extend to the skin, and perhaps to the 
other organs of secretion, and that between the actions of these systems there 
is consent, or natural dependence. He observes, a sprig of vegetables gives 
out oxygen in sunshine, if placed in common water ; but it ceases to do so, if 
deprived of carbonic acid by being placed in distilled water. In a similar 
manner, Mr. H. is inclined to think, that if the evolution of carbon by the 
skin, or the secreting organs, is diminished, in proportion will be the quantity 
of oxygen consumed by the lungs; and vice versa, as the quantity of ox 3 ’gen 
consumed in the lungs is diminished, so will that of carbon thrown off by the 
skin and organs of secretion. Thus cold, malaria, the depressing passions, 
irregularities in diet, &c. &c-, all become exciting causes either of cholera or 
fever, by their effects on the respiratory organs, in the extended meaning of that 
expression. The following is the process which he is inclined to think takes 
place in recovery : ox 3 'gen begins to be consumed in increased quantity (perhaps 
latterly in greater than the natural); the blood becomes better arterialized ; it 
is circulated in the muscular structure of the heart, which recovers its energy ; 
venous congestion is relieved on the riglit, and the arterial circulation is 
strengthened on the left; heat returns to the surface, and the diseased secre- 
tions disappear, while the natural ones, which had been suspended, are res- 
tored, and the remains of undecarbonized blood are thrown off in black vitiated 
secretions. 

Academy of Sciences, Paris, — Mr. Strauss Durckbeim laid before the 
Academy, at its meeting on the 8tli October, some curious details respecting 
the journey of Mr. Ruppcll, of Frankfort, into Abyssinia. He set out in 
1830; traversed the whole of Arabia, and in October 1831 reached Mocha, on 
the Red Sea, preparatory to his visit to Abyssinia. In consequence, however, 
of the political disorganization of that country, he was obliged to halt at 
Massouah, where he emplo 3 ^ed himself in prosecuting researches in natural 
history. His residence there for six months enabled him to explore the neigh- 
bourhood, on the African continent. He discovered the ruins of the ancient 
Adulis, the position of which was previously unknown. He has described a 
large species of antelope, which appears to be the orix of the ancients, and is 
known in Abyssinia by the name of heysa. He has discovered also a new 
species of dugong, inhabiting the Red Sea, which differs materially from the 
only species hitherto known. It was the skin of this animal with which the 
ancient Israelites were required by the law of Moses to cover the tabernacle : 
Mr. Ruppcll has therefore given it the name of /laiicorus tahernaculi. 

VARIETIES. 

Comparative Discharge of the Indus and Ganges, — Lieutenant A. Burnes has 
communicated to the Bengal Government a geographical report upon the 
Indus, drawn up from notes and surveys made on liis recent mission to Lahore, 
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ill which he estimates the magnitude of the Indus at Tatta, a place situated 
equidistant from the ocean with Sikrigali on the Ganges, as four times greater 
than the latter river, estimating the discharge of water in the Ganges at 
21,000 cubic feet, which, however, is considered below tlie true average. In 
the middle of April, he found the Indus at Tatta to have a breadth of 670 
yards, and to be running with a velocity of 2| miles an hour: the soundings 
amount to fifteen feet. These data would give a discharge of 110,500 cubic 
feet per second, but which he reduces to 80,000 cubic feet per second, as a fair 
rate of discharge for the Indus in the month of April. He observes : “Trom 
what has been above stated, it will be seen that the Indus, in discharging the 
enormous volume of 80,000 cubic feet of water in a second, exceeds by four 
times the size of the Ganges in the dry season, and nearly equals the great 
American river the Mississipi. The much greater length of course in the 
Indus, the tortuous direction of itself and its numerous tributaries among 
lowering and snowy mountains near its source, that must always contribute 
vast quantities of wafer, might have prepared us for this result ; and it is not 
extraordinary, when we reflect on the wide area embraced by some of these 
minor rivers, and the lofty and elevated position from which they take their 
rise : the Sutlej, in particular, flows from the sacred lake of Manusarovara, in 
Tibet, 17,000 feet above the sea. The Indus traverses, too, a comparatively 
barren and deserted country, thinly peopled and poorly cultivated ; wliiletlic 
Ganges expends its waters in irrigation, and blesses the inhabitants of its 
banks with rich and exuberant crops. The Indus, even in the season of inun- 
dation, is confined to its bed by its steeper and more consistent banks than the 
other river, and seldom exceeds half a mile in width ; the Ganges, on the other 
hand, is described as an inland sea,* in some parts of its course, so that at times 
the one bank is scarcely visible from the other: a circumstance which must 
greatly increase the evaporation. The arid and sandy nature of the countries 
that border the Indus soon swallows up the overflowing waters, and makes the 
river more speedily retire to its bed. Moreover, the Ganges and its subsidiary 
rivers derive their supply from the southern face of the great Himalaya ; while 
the Indus receives tlie torrents of either side of that massy chain, and is further 
swollen by the showers of Cabul, and the rains and snow of Chinese Tartary, 
Its waters are augmented long before the rainy season has arrived; and when 
we look at the distant source of the river, to what cause arc we to attribute 
this early inundation, but to melting snow and ice? 

“ The slope on which the Indus descends to the ocean would appear to be 
gentle, like that of most great rivers. The average rate of its current does not 
exceed 2.J miles an hour, while the whole of the Punjab rivers, which we 
navigated on the voyage to Lahore, were found to be one full mile in excess to 
the Indus: wc readily account for this increased velocity by their proximity to 
the mountains, and it will serve as a guide in estimating the fall of the great 
river. It is an additional proof of the greater magnitude of the Indus, that at 
its lowest it retains a velocity of miles with a medial depth of 15 feet, 
moving throughout the year in one majestic body to the ocean ; while the 
Ganges partakes more of the nature of a hill-stream, insignificant at one 
season and overflowing itS'banks at another.” 

Lieut. Burnes observes, regarding the eflect of the tide on the two rivers, 
that in the Ganges, it runs considerably above Calcutta, whereas no impression 
of it is perceptible in the Indus 25 miles below Tatta, or about 75 miles from 
the sea. It would appear that the greatest mean rise of tide in thd Ganges is 
12 feet. He found that of the Indus to be only 9 feet at full moon, but had 
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no opportunity of determining the mean rise of the tide, as in the Ganges. 
“ The tides of western India,” he remarks, “ are known to exceed those in the 
Bay of Bengal, as the construction of docks in Bombay testifies; and I should 
be disposed to consider the rise at the mouths of the Indus and Ganges to be 
much the same.” 

Manna of Australia. — Mr. Miidie, in a paper on some medicinal products of 
Australian plants, read before the Medico-Botanical Society of London, states 
that a species of eucalj/ptus, the genus which yield.s the astringent resin, appli- 
cable to the purposes of kino, affords a substance which resembles manna, and 
does not appear to be very diff-'rent from that yielded by tlie fraxinus, on the 
coast of the Mediterranean. “ Like the manna of Europe, it is reported to 
contain a saccharine and a mucous ingredient, both of which arc easily soluble 
in water, and partially so likewise in the atmosphere. It obviously arises from 
a rupture in the cortical vessels of the tree, produced not by the puncture of 
insects but by atmospheric action, as it is produced only in the dry season, and 
the quantity varies with the degree and duration of the drought. Towards the 
close of a long dry season, it is found so abundant on the ground under the 
trees, that several pounds may be collected by one person in a few niiiuites ; but 
when rain begins to fall, it melts and disappears almost as rapidly as snow.” 
The principal habitat of the tree is upon the elevated downs and slopes of the 
Blue Mountains. 

Subterranean Sounds at Nakoos. — Sir John Hcrschcl, in a paper lately read 
before the Geological Society, On the Cause of the Subterranean Sounds at 
Nakoos, near Tor, in Arabia,” suggests, as the only probable exj)lanalion 
which occurs to him, that the phenomena may be owing to a subterraneous 
production of steam, by the generation and condensation of which, under cer- 
tain circumstances, sounds are well known to be produced. They belong to 
the same class of phenomena as the combustion of a jet of hydrogen gas in glass 
tubes, lie makes the general remark, that wherever extensive subterraneous 
caverns exist, communicating with each other or with the atmosphere, by means 
of small orifices, considerable difference of temperature may occasion currents 
of air to pass through those apertures with sufficient velocity for producing 
sonorous vibrations. The sounds described by Humboldt, as heard at sunrise 
by those who sleep on certain granitic rocks on the banks of the Orinoco, may 
be explained on this principle. The sounds produced at sunrise by the statue 
of Meinnon, and the twang, like the breaking of a siring, heard by the French 
naturalists to proceed from a granite mountain at Carnac, arc viewed by the 
author as referriblc to a different cause, viz. pyrometric expansions and con- 
tractions of the heterogeneous material, of which the statue and mountain 
consist. Similar sounds, and from the same cause, are emitted when heat is 
applied to any connected mass of machinery ; and the snapping often heard in 
the bars of a grate affords a familiar example of this phenomenon. 

Madagascar The Rev. Mr, Baker, in a paper communicated to the 

Society of Natural History at the Mauritius, has given a critical disquisition on 
the poetry of the Malagasies of Madagascar. 

The language, it appears, has qo little variety of termina^ons, that rhyme of 
every description seems naturally, from the true genius of the language, and 
intentionally from the uncoiithncss of its effect, inadmissible. *^At least 
nineteen -twentieths of the whole vocabulary of words terminate in a or and 
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an immense proportion of these in aa and n ^: — ail other words terminate in e 
or o, or the diphthongs and m ; and even these are exceedingly monotonous 
in the consonants of their penultimate and ultimate syllables.*’ Nor does 
quantity y properly so called, furnish a rule for measuring Malagasy verses. 
The characters peculiarly essential to Malagasy^ versification seem to be chiefly 
the following ; 

“1. Harmony of syllables and accentuation; a deviation from which rule 
produces a precisely similar harsh discordant cflect on the car as in English. 

2. The expression must be diversified, and the words transposed, as in 
other languages. 

“3. Every line must be in some degree an independent sentiment ; or at 
least a danse of a sentence, bearing a natural division in the sense, and thence 
a pause of the voice in reading or singing. Hence the sense is often strikingly 
abrupt and laconic, as will be seen in the cxam])les of literal translation. 

“ The language abounds much in polysyllables ; there arc exceedingly few 
monosyllables, and perhaps the greatest proportion of the words arc of five 
syllables. Hence a line of eight syllables generally contains from two to five 
words, and a line of twelve is frequently comprised in four words. On this 
account, a sentinumt is rarely attempted to be set off' with superfluous orna> 
inents of language, but stands entirely on the merit of the figure under which 
it is conveyed. Of poetical adjectives, so often highly convenient in English 
for filling up the metre or adorning a graceless noun, scarcely an instance 
occurs in an entire song. Yet the language, thought, ami style of the poetry, 
are quite of a*different cast from prose. Abounding in the boldest figures, and 
the sense left to connect itself by the chain of thought, it commends itself to 
the mind as the rude and unpolished offspring of poetical genius. 

It is evident, that, in a language so exceedingly different from English, com- 
bined with a state of society equally different, it is impossible, on the one hand, 
to give an intelligible literal translation, leaving the reader’s imagination to fill 
up the images; and on the other hand, it is difficult to give a vivid imitation of 
the original. 

“ There is a kind of composition, very prevalent in the language, which is 
neither perfect prose nor poetry, but seems to form a connecting link between 
the two, being, both in sentiment and expression, more pithy, figurative, and 
smart than the former, and yet destitute of the metre, cadence, &c. of the 
latter. These pieces may be called poetical prose. A prose translation of 
such fugitive examples as have fallen into my hands would be dull and un- 
striking, and a literal rhyming translation impossible ; so 1 have chosen in the 
accompanying example ‘ On Courtship,’ a translation pretty free in expression, 
but I believe perfectly correct, though somewhat paraphrased in thought.” 

She, Pray tell me, since you oft profess 
Your fervent love to me ; 

To what, if we may give a guess. 

Your love may liken'd be. 

He, Rice, whicli affords our daily food. 

And constant life supplies, 

Is the best emblem of my love, 

Which never, never dies. 

She. Ah no ! not so Ihy love to me, 

^ For that, thou deemest sweet. 

Only when Iiiiiigcr presses tlicc 
To take tlie i»roffer\l meat. 

'Hicn tell me, since you oft ])rofeJ<s, Ac. 

Asiat, Jour, N.S. Vol. 9. No. 3(». .‘5 A 
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He. The lambs, ^ which around I fold 
To guard life's vital flame, 

Is that which, next to thee, I hold 
Most needful to my frame. 

She. Ah no ! for that, when older grown. 

Disdain’d, thou wilt reject; 

And ne’er again will it be known^ 

But lie in long neglect. 

Then tell me, Ac. 

He. I love thee like the luscious taste 
Of a new honey-comb, 

'Whose precious fruit is seized with haste. 

And borne in triumph home. 

She. Ah no ! for there amidst the sweets, 

Though luscious tlicy be found ; 

The goodness not unmingled meets, 

But dregs impure abound. 

Then tell me, ^c. 

The Floating Gardens of Cashmere . — The city of Cashmere is situated in 
the midst of numerous lakes, connected with each other, and with the river 
Vedusta, by canals, separated by narrow lines and insulated plots of ground ; 
in some, localities so far raised above the water-line as to be out of danger of 
submersion on any rise of the water ; but the greater portion lying so low as 
to be subject to be drowned, in considerable inundations, which are not un- 
common, and, indeed, become annually more frequent, through the neglect 
of the government, in not checking the accumulating growth of weeds and 
mud, which diminish the depth of the lakes, and consequently increase their 
surface. These circumstances have suggested an expedient by which certain 
vegetables are cultivated in safety, and so that they derive as much moisture as 
may be beneficial to them without being exposed to the risk of being des- 
troyed. This is effected through the medium of a floating support, of which 
the buoyancy and flexibility prevent the plants sinking into the mass, or being 
partially covered with it. Various aquatic plants spring from the bottom of 
the lakes, as water-lilies, confervee^ sedges, reeds, &c.; and ns the boats 
which traverse these waters take generally the shortest lines they can pursue 
to the place of their destination, the lakes are in some parts cut, as it were, 
into avenues, separated by beds of sedges and reeds. In these places, then, 
the farmer establishes his cucumber and melon floats, by cutting off the roots 
of the aquatic plants just mentioned, about two feet under the water, so that 
they completely lose all connexion with the bottom of the lake, but retain 
their former situation in respect to each other. When thus detached from the 
soil, they are pressed into somewhat closer contact, and formed into beds of 
about two yards breadth, and of an indefinite length. The heads of the 
sedges, reeds, and other plants of the float are next cut ofi^ and laid upon its 
surface, and covered with a thin coat of mud, which, at first, interrupted in 
its descent, gradually sinks into the mass of matted roots. The bed floats, 
but is kept in its place by a stake of willow driven through it, at each end, 
which admits of its rising and falling, in accommodation to the rise and fall of 
the water. By means of a long pole, thrust amongst the r^s at the bottom of 
the lake from the side of a boat, and turned round severm times in the same 

* The garment which a Malagasy wraps round his body, and which constitutes his only clothing, 
except what is wrapped round the loins, and without which he is ralied naked. 
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direction, a quantity of confervte and of other plants are torn off from the 
bottom and carried in the boat to the platform, where the weeds are twisted 
into conical mounds about two feet in diameter at their base, and of the same 
height, terminating at the top in a hollow, which is filled with fresh soft mud, 
drawn from the bottom of the lake, to which sometimes wood-ashes are added, 
though more frequently omitted. The farmer has in preparation a number of 
cucumber and melon plants, which have been raised under mats, and of these, 
when they have four leaves, he places three plants in the basin of every cone 
or mound, of which a double row runs along the edge of every bed, at about 
two feet distance from each other. No further care is necessary, except that 
of collecting the fruit ; and the expense of preparing the platforms and cones 
is confined to the value of the labour, which altogether is trifling, as the work is 
very soon done. Perhaps a more economical method of raising cucumbers 
cannot be devised ; and though the narrow beds are ordinarily almost in cou' 
tact by their sides, yet, from their flexible nature, they are so easily separable 
that a small boat maybe readily pushed betwixt the lines without injuring their 
structure; and for the most part, they will bear a man’s weight, though gene- 
rally the fruit is picked off from the boat. I traversed a tract of about fifty 
acres of these floating gardens, in cucumbers and melons, and saw not above 
half a dozen unhealthy plants ; nor have I seen, in the cucumber and melon 
grounds, in the vicinity of very populous cities in Europe or in Asia, so large 
an expanse of plant in a state equally healthy, though, it must be observed, 
running into somewhat too great luxuriance of growth. — Moorcroft MSS,^ 
Journal of Geographical Society* 

Management of Bees in Every farmer in Cashmere has several 

bee-hives in his house, A provision is made for these in building the house, 
by leaving appropriate cavities in the walls, w'hich somewhat differ in size, 
each cylindrical, and extending quite through the wall. The tube thus formed 
is lined by a plastering of clay mortar, worked up with the chaff of rice or the 
down of thistles : that end of the cylinder nearest the apartment is closed by a 
round platter of red pottery-ware, a little convex in the middle, but with the edges 
made flush with the wall by a luting of clay mortar; and the other extremity is 
shut by a similar dish, having a circular . hole, about a third of an inch in 
diameter in its centre. The mode adopted there for preserving the old swarm, 
when the honey is taken, well deserves imitation by other farmers. Having in 
readiness a wisp of dry rice-straw and a small quantity of burning charcoal in 
an earthen dish, the master of the house, with a few strokes of the point of a 
sickle, disengaged the inner platter of the tube, bringing into view the combs 
suspended from the roof of the hive, and almost wholly covered with bees, 
none of which, however, offered to resent the aggression, or to enter the 
room. Having placed the straw upon the charcoal, and holding the dish close 
to the mouth of the hive, he blew the smoke strongly against the combs, but 
removed the straw the instant it took fire, to prevent it burning the bees, and 
quenched the flame before he employed it again. Almost stifled by the smoke, 
the bees hurried through the outer door with such rapidity, that the hive was 
cleared of its inhabitants within a few minutes ; when the farmer, introducing 
the sickle, cut down the combs nearest to him, which were received into a dish 
previously sli4den underneath them, and left undisturbed about one-third of 
the combs, which were almost close to the outer door. He then replaced the 
inner platter, and brushing off hastily a few bees which clung to the combs, 
though apparently in a state of stupefaction, threw them out of the house. 
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The expelled bees returned as soon as the cavity was iVeed from smoke, with* 
out stinging a single individual; and the whole business was completed within 
ten minutes, without, as was asserted, any perceptible loss. — Ibid, 

Skoal in the Mozambique Channel, — Rover’s Shoal, situated in lat. 12® 22' S., 
Ion. 46® lOJ'E., discovered by the bark Rover, April 21st, 1831, on a whaling 
voyage in the eastern seas, is very dangerous, being about ten miles in extent 
E.S.E. and W.N.W., four or five miles of which dries at half-ebb, with high 
breakers on the other parts ; soundings of ten to eight fathoms, sand and rucks, 
were got when the middle of the shoal bore N. by E. ^ E. five or six miles, from 
which place the Rover stood to the W.S.W., and made the island Mayotta, 
and found her observations by lunars and chronometers were correct. 

JRast-India House, Nov, 22, 1832. James Horsburgii. 

Lieut, Burnes^ and Hr, Gerards Expedition, — The following precis of infor- 
mation given in private letters from these two travellers is given in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society : — 

Before the travellers quitted the last civilized capital on the north-west, the 
splendid city of Lahore, so much celebrated for its palaces, gardens, and 
mosques, densely populated by an active and cheerful race, Ranjit Siiili de- 
sired to leave an indcliablc impression on their minds of the splendour of his 
court. Dr. Gerard writes Our entertainment might be compared to those 
splendid feasts described in the Arabian Nights; we were transported into a 
little paradise of pleasure ; the Maharaj himself tasted, in more senses than 
one, of the intoxication of the scene, and ere morning most of his chieftains 
and guests were hors dc combat.^* 

Having procured letters of introduction to the several chiefs who occupy 
the west bank of the Indus, and provided themselves with himdis to an ample 
amount on the kolis of Peshuvvur and Kabul, the travellers left Lahore about 
the beginning of Marrb, In their progress towards the Indus, they visited the 
great salt range which stretches between the Indus to the Jelum, and made a 
considerable deviation from the straight road to visit Dadan Khan, where some 
of the chief excavations of the article exist. 

While on the banks of the Jelum, thej' were much struck by the immense 
size of the firs floated down the river : the houses in all the towns along its 
banks are roofed therewith. Immense cedar trees were seen rolled down from 
dm hills ; it was these that supplied materials for Alexander’s fleet : one tree 
measured thirteen feet in girth, which may aftbrd some idea of their applicability 
to ship-building. 

From Dadan Khan they went to Darapiir on the Jelum; but notwithstand- 
ing a very active search, they failed to discover the remains or site of the city 
founded by Alexander, in honour of his famous charger Bucephalus. The 
celebrated fortress of Rotas is situated a short distance to the west of the 
town and river of Jelum, near a broad sandy stream which contains little 
water. This fortification was built by the well-known Patan emperor Sher 
Shah, who expelled Ilamayiiii, the son of Baba Shah, from the throne of 
Delhi. Lieut. Buriics and Dr. Gerard halted one day to look at this noble 
fortress, but they deem it, “ with all its formidable extent, a piece of stupen- 
dous folly.** 

The next place of interest the travellers visited was the tope of Manikiyala, 
the history of which ancient structure still remains a problem. They obtained 
many coins with devices, apparently Grecian, from the peasants of the neigh- 
bourhood. Dr. Gerard observes, that although the probable inference Ls, that 
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from “ any of the memorials which have been discovered, the tope marks the 
site of the town of Taxilla, the appearance of the building does not accord 
with so great antiquity. Two thousand years make sad havoc in masonry ; 
it is more likely that it belongs to the Bactrian dynasty.” The construction, 
the figure, and isolated situation of the tope of Manikiyala, is certainty of a 
singularity to attract the attention of all travellers; but there is nothing in the 
mere workmanship that would lead one to suppose that it may not have been 
executed by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. This is perhaps satisfacto- 
rily proved from the existence of several monuments of the same shape on the 
west of the Indus, and from a comparison with an ancient building in the 
immediate vicinity. The building alluded to is a saint’s tomb, surrounded by 
n stone wall, about a mile from the tope, to the southward. The building 
material is the same; a porous limestone, which is dug out within a short dis- 
tance of the surface, of the ground, in fact indurated with kankar, similar 
specimens of which are to be met with in various places between the Jumna 
and Ganges. At the Khybcr pass, on the road from Peshawur to Kabul, ano- 
ther tope of much the same construction is found ; as likewise at Bahibagh 
beyond Jelalabad, on the same road. Without comparing all these edifices 
together, we cannot very well form a correct opinion ; but it may be doubted 
whether either the Grecian or Roman edifices, which have survived the wreck 
of time, can ftirnish an example at all corresponding to the tope of Manikiyala ; 
and if such a doubt proves to be true, we can scarcely longer abstain from 
giving the people of the country credit for erecting this mausoleum, for such 
we take it to be, as there is no evidence of its utility to men who are alive. 
After leaving this place, they visited Rawal Pindi, a large and well-inhabited 
town : it was here that Shah Siijah passed a considerable time after being expa- 
triated; it is situated near the mountains, and the climate is excellent. ” There 
arc many pleasant vallies in the neighbourhood: but what conveyed most grati- 
fication to the travellers was the enchanting wild and beautiful garden of Ho- 
sein Abdali, situated under the brow of a mountain, copiously watered by 
streams of clear transparent water, decorated with all sorts of exotic flowers, 
shrubs, and plants; it was here they reposed their weary limbs; they found 
rest and stillness in this mansion of delight and tranquillity ; they remembered 
a pleasing description of it in Lalla Rookh, but regretted they had not the 
book to ascertain how far the picture corresponded with the original. They 
were surprised with the variety and number of trees, the romantic nature of 
the scenery, the rich verdure, and the tout ensemble, made them feel as if they 
stood on English ground ; but desolation was worn by every thing visible; the 
garden mourned, and had put on its weed of woe ; sunuucr houses and once 
gay retreats vrere tumbled from their exaltation ; they were in heart-sickening 
ruin. Even the trees suflered grief and vexation ; a violent tempest a few 
years before had up rooted some of the finest, and they now lay low with their 
drooping heads in the water.” At the town of llosein Abdali is a saint’s tomb, 
around which is a fine stream of water full of fish. One of the great roads 
to Kashmir passes this place, tind strikes into the hills, bringing the traveller 
to Kashmir in seven days. After leaving Rawal.Pindi, a causeway cut through 
a hill is passed ; it is excellent of the kind, but one does not exactly feci con- 
vinced of the important utility assigned it. In the centre of it, on one of the 
walls, is a Persian inscription, denoting that it had been constructed in the time 
of Shah Jehan; but much of the context was obliterated. From llosein 
Abdali our travellers made their way towards the Indus ; here they were met 
by Hari Sinh, who shewed them every attention. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

A Memoir of the late Captain Peter Heywood, with Extracts from hU Diaries and 

Correspondence, By Edward Tagart. London, 1832. Wilson. 

Captain Hevwood was a midshipman on board the Bounty at the time of the mutiny 
of its crew, which, owing to the circumstance of some of the mutineers establishing 
themselves at Pitcairn*s Island, has liecome an event of considerable interest. Mr. 
Heywood, then at tlie age of sixteen, — owing to a concurrence of untoward circum. 
stances, and from his choosing to remain on board the vessel rather than face almost ccr. 
tain death by accompanying Lieut. Bligh, the commander, and eighteen other persons, 
who were cast adrift in the launch, — not only incurred the imputation of favouring the 
mutiny, but, upon being tried by a courUmartial in England, was actually found 
guilty. He was pardoned by the King, — an act of grace never more properly exerted, ~ 
and Capt. Heywood lived to clear his character thoroughly from the transient cloud 
which overhung it in his early career. 

This memoir will be read with great pleasure. It exhibits him in a very amiable 
light, in the midst of bitter su^Terlngs ; and the traits of affectionate heroism evinced by 
his sister, Miss Nessy Heywood, invest that portion of the narrative in which she is 
concerned with the charm of a romance. 

The Works of Lord Byron ; with his Letters and Journals, and his Life, By Tiiosias 
Mooue, Esq. Vol. XI. London, 18.32. Murray. 

The contents of this volume, being arranged chronulogioally, illustrate, in conjunc- 
tion with the copious notes, the personal and poetical history of Lord Byron, from the 
date of his leaving Switzerland, in 1816 , to the beginning of 1820 , when he took up 
his residence at Ravenna. TJiey consist of Manfred, The I^ament if Tasso, Beppo, 
Mazeppa, The Ode on Venice, The Morgante Maggiore, The Prophecy of Dante, and 
occasional pieces; consequently, specimens of almost every kind of poetical compo- 
sition in which he excelled, — the first and perhaps greatest of his dramatic efforts, and 
the earliest .specimen of that peculiar vein of comic talent, in which some critics discover 
the flexibility, and others the degradation, of Byron’s genius. 

The Travels and Researches f Alexander Von Humboldt : being a condensed Narrative 
f his Journeys in the Equinoctial Regions f America, and in Asiatic Russia ; together 
with Analyses of his moi'e important Investigations. By W, Macgillivaav, A.M. 
With a Portrait, a Map, and Plates. Being Vol. X. of the Edinburgh Cabinet 
library. Edinburgh, 1832. Oliver and Boyd. 

Baron o* Humboldt has establislied a fame, both as a pliilosophcr and a traveller, 
which ranks him amongst ttic most remarkable men of the age. His travels possess a 
value beyond the interest the narrative excites ; they are records of remarkable facts in 
natural history, upon the accuracy of which the philosopher may implicitly rely. They 
are, however, voluminous; and the publishers of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, in 
giving to the English public a condensed .nccount of the Baron’s travels and re- 
searches, such as, without excluding subjects even of laboured investigation, might yet 
chiefly embrace those which arc best suited to the purposes of the general reader,” liave 
acted with their usual judgment, and, we doubt not, will experience their usual 
success. 

Xenophon, Vol. II. Tlie Cyropredia. Translated by the Hon. Maurice Ashly 
CpovEK. Being Vol. IV. of the C7a5sicG/Z.t6raf^. London, 1832. Colburn 

and Bentley. 

We noticed the Anabasis in our^third volume. This concludes the works of Xeno- 
phon. The present translation is clear and faititful, tlie translator being evidently rather 
ambitious of securing those essential qualities, than the reputation of elegance at tlic 
expense of them. The Classical Family IJln-ary is a %vork which ought ciiiineiitly to 
enjoy public favour. 
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Bird of the Beeches. In Four Cantos. London, Smith, Elder, & Co. 

This is a poem, of winch neither the story nor the language is csactly suited to our 
taste, nor indeed to our comprehension. The former we cannot attempt to analyze ; of 
the latter we subjoin a specimen, taken at random : 

O the soul chokes, when crossed the chain — 

And shall we breathe attain, afjain ? 

When creaks the hinge, how sunk heart stout I 
And will it turn to let us out ? 

The i^bweblied rafter, bell that knolled, 

'rhe wall but tapestried with mould, 

Tadpoled water, mouse-soiled crust, 

And smell— our brutal nature's worst— 

.Shall these, for aye, our senses smite, 

Nor senses brutalized leave quite ? 

Oh, if to fetters life be driven. 

The maniac favoured is of heaven ! 

Nights of the Round Tahir; or^ Stories tf jtunt Jane and her Friends. Second Series. 
Edinburgh, 1832. Oliver and Boyd. 

The tales in tlie present volume, which are three in number, are interesting, espe- 
cially “ The Quaker Family,” wliicb is a good delineation of the characteristics of the 
society. The scene of this story is laid in Hampshire ; but it is seasoned with the 
eccentricities of Irish diameter, by the introduction on the scene of a cobbler's family, 
on a haymaking expedition from Munster. 

The Byron Gallery : a Series of Historical EmbelHskmcnts^ to illustrate the Poetical 
Works of Lord Ryron. Part III. London, 1832. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

This part, like the preceding, consists of some beautiful engravings; that from the 
“ Hours of Idleness” is perfectly enchanting. The rest are from Manfred, The 
Dream, Parisiiisi, and Beppo. The publishers evince a spirit in this undertaking which, 
we trust, is adequately rewarded. 

A French, English, and Lathi Vocabulary. By T. A. Gibsox, Master of the Grammar 
School of Wick. Edinburgh, 1832. Oliver and Boyd. 

This is a very ingenious little work, well calculated to sow the seeds of etymological 
science in young minds. It exhibits the gender and declension of nouns, the nouns 
themselves, adjectives, verbs, &c., arranged so as to shew at once their respective aflirii. 
ties in tlie French, English, Latin, and occasionally the Greek Languages. It is a 
manual which will he useful cvlmi to the adult scholar. 

Grammatical Exercises on the Moods, Tenses, and Syntax tf the TjaLin Language. By 
Geoiioe Fehouson, one of the Masters of the Edinburgh Academy. Edinburgh, 
1832. Oliver and Boyd. 

A NEW and improved edition of an excellent school-book. The improvements 
greatly enhance its value. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

!'r 

We have seen a proof of one of the sheets of the Chinese text of the drama entitled 
Hwuy Ian ke, lately translated by M. Stan. Julicn, and published by the Oriental 
Translation Fund, which the Asiatic Society of Paris is having lithographed at its own 
expense, in order to insert it in a Chinese Chrestomathie, which is soon to appear. The 
characters are extremely clear, elegant, and accurately formed. The work, with M. 
Julien's translation and notes, wilt prove a treasure to the Chinese student. 

M. Eliacin Carmoly, grand rabbi of Belgium, is about to publish at Brussels a new 
edition, with a French translation and notes, of the Travels of Benjamin of Tudela, 
from an Hebrew MS. of the fifteenth century, containing the primitive text, which has 
been much disfigured by errors and pretended corrections. The work will be com- 
prised in one volume 8vo., comprehending a life of Benjamin of Tudela, and a disserta- 
tion on the works of preceding travellers. 

The first part of Dr. Siebold's Account of Japan will shortly appear in Holland. 

Mr. Van Overmcer Fisscher also intends to publish in Hollaiui a Catalogue Raisonn^ 
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of a very fine collection of articles of curiosity, irliicb he iKought from Japan, and pre. 
eented to the Dutch Government. 

Mr. Peggs, of Coventry, has in tlic press a third edition of his “ India’s Cries to 
British Humanity,** revised and enlarged, witli a l)ook on colonization in British 
India. The profits of this work are liberally transferred by the author to a benevolent 
object in Coventry. 

Mr. Slade, who performed a tour to the Black Sea with tlic Capitan Pasha, is about 
to publish “ Records of Travels in Turkey, Greece, Sec*' 

The translations of the Singhalese histories entitled Malm vans!, Raj!i ratnaoari, and 
Rlijd vali, and of some Buddhist tracts, which have been for some time in the press, 
will, it is announced, certainly he puhliNlied in January next. Tliese translations, 
which were made from authentic original MSS. by the Buddhist oflicial interpreters 
to government, for Sir Alexander Johnston when in Ceylon, were placed by that gen- 
tleman in the hands of Mr. Upliam for publication, after having been revised and com- 
pared with the originals by the Rev. Mr. Fox. The histories arc the most venerated 
and anthentic documents possessed by tlic Singhalese, and the tracts arc important as 
explaining many points in the Buddhist doctrine by native authorities. 

The Journey of an Invalid from Calcutta through the Straits of Sunda to Van 
Diemen's Land is in the press. 

The following works arc in the press : — Memorials of the Professional Life and 
Times of Sir Win. Penn, Knt., Admiral and General of the Fleet during the Inter- 
regnum, Commissioner of tlie Admiralty and Navy after the llestoration from 1644 to 
1670, in two vols. 8vo., by Granville Penn, Esq. Also, edited by the same author. 
The Character of a Trimmer, Ids Opinions of Laws and Government. &c.; by the 
Hon. Sir Win. Coventry, Knt„ first printed in 1687. — Historical Memoirs of the 
.House of Russell, from the Norman Conquest, by J. II. Wjfleii ; with much curious 
unpublished correspondence. — The Morbid Anatomy of some of the most important 
Parts of the Human Body ; by Matthew Baillie, M. 1). — The Seasons; Stories for very 
young Children. (Winter.) By the author of “ Conversations on Chemistry,** &c. 
&C. — America and the Americans ; by a Citizen of the World. — Sketches of Vesuvius ; 
by John Auldjo, Esq., F. G.S., &c. — The Cabinet Annual Register, and Historical, 
Political, Biographical, and Miscellaneous Chronicle of 1832. — The fourth volume of 
the Transactions of the Royal Geological Society of Cornwall, with a geological map of 
the county. — The sevcnleentli volume of the Annual Biography and Obituary, which 
will include the lives of Sir R. H. Bickerton ; Rev. Geo. Crabbe; Sir W. Grant; 
Bishop Iluntingford ; Dr. A. Clarke ; Sir J. Mackintosh ; Admiral Peere Williams 
Freeman; Dr, Walsh ; Charles Butler, Esq.; Sir Walter Scott; Bishop Turner; 
Miss Anna Maria Porter; Earl of Donoughinorc ; Sir Albert Pell ; Sir Israel Pellew; 
Jeremy Bentham, Esq.; Lord Tentcrden ; Sir John Leslie; &c. — A Translation of 
** Count Pecchio’s Oliservations on England ; by an Exile.** — A second series of the 
** Chameleon,'* containing some original melodies. — The Epigrammatist’s Annual,'* 

containing an original epigram for every day in the ycai;i^ will appear in the holidays. 

Mr. T. L. Donaldson has in tlie press ** A Collection of the most approved Doors, from 
Ancient and MiHlern Buildings in Greece and Italy,” with dissertations, &c.— «Mr. 
Murray is preparing for publication, ** Landscape Illustrations of the Old and New 
Testaments,” a new monthly work, illustrative of Holy Writ, consisting of view'^s of 
the most remarkable places mentioned in the Bible.— 'A View of the early Parisian 
Greek Press, including the Lives of the Stephani or Estiennes, Notices of the other 
contemporary Greek Printers of Paris, &c., by tlie Rev. W. Parr Greswcll, printed at 
the University Press, Oxford, is nearly ready. — The Tropical Agriculturist is expected 
to be ready next month. 
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LAW. 

Supreme Court, ylprilG. 

Tfirrachund Chaltcijee and nnotker v. 
iralker and a?iollier. — 'I'liis was an action 
which involved the qiic.stion as to the ana> 
logy lietween a banian and a factor. It 
was brought hy the banian of Messrs. 
Walker, Koussac, and Co. against that 
firm, for the haiunce of an account, which 
the defendants did iinl deny, hut insisted 
on a right to set-off certain fraudulent 
overcharge.-i. It appeared that Tarrachiind 
had been directed liy the hou.se to look out 
for safllowcr, whicli was {icarcc in the mar- 
ket, and selling at ‘J8 to rupees tlie 
niaiind. A day or two after, he jiiirchased 
*J0() niaunds, on his own account, of Alex- 
ander and Co., at 18 rs. 8 as. per iriauiid. 
w'hicli lie sohl to another person for .*30 
nn>ees per maund, and rc]uirchiised it for 
Walker and Co. at the same price. Walker 
and Co. Iioiight it for a French house, and 
it was shipped for Franco. 

Evidence was given that banians cannot 
charge more for purchases made f<ir tlie 
houses that employ them than they actually 
pay ; that they are the mere brokers. 

The Chief Justice said, the opinion of 
the court was for the defendant, and there 
must be a verdict accordingly ; hut lie had 
himself sonic doubt upon one point, i.c. 
how far the defendants, as factors, could 
have a right to se(-olf under the circuni- 
stances against a debt due from them- 
selves as principals. The factors had 
themselves been fully paid ; and to allow 
this set-oil* would pro tanto be giving them 
a verdict fur the part only of their claim 
for overcharge, which would have to be 
assessed pro rata amongst the parties con- 
cerned, ill tiie nature of a (livhlend to each. 
Tlicrc appeared to him great dillicu'Ity in 
this; luid, therefore, upon tiiis point, 
leave would be reserved to the plaintifi’s 
to move to enter a verdict for the amount 
of their balance. Upon the merits, what- 
ever doubts he might have had on the 
right of a banian acting for many to sell 
to one, and the analogy between a banian 
and factor, which he was not prepared to 
say could he supported to the full extent; 
yet if he did sell to his employers, it must 
be done openly and fairly, and not under 
an assumed name. Fair dealing w'us a 
duty in all nations, and under every code ; 
and wlien money has been paid upon a 
deception, it might be recovered back. 
These were not unliquidated damages, for 
Tarrachund might have thrown the loss of 
what was rejected upon Alexander and Co., 
from whom he bought, had not his eager- 
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ness to cloak his fraud upon his employers 
prevented his stirring inquiry. 

llic other judges concurred, but inti- 
mated that they did not entertain the same 
doubts as to the point reserved to the 
plaintifTs. 

S UDDER Dew A NEK Adawlut, March 20. 

A'ewat litwi Das and others. Appellants, 
V. (John I Niirajyan llespondents.—^ 

Uespoiulent instituted his suit in the dis- 
trict court of Dacca against appellants to 
establish his right to their services as slaves, 
lie averred that three progenitors of the 
appellants (whom he named), as .also the 
appellant-s were his hereditary slaves, 
holding of him lands for their suppoit, 
and rendering at his house such services 
as might be required on occasions of fes- 
tivals, marriage.Sy or deaths ; but that since 
13.8. they had refused their services : 
therefore he brought this act ion to establish 
his right to the same. The appellants 
dcnicil that they or their progenitors were 
the slaves of respondent or his father, or 
that they received from them lands for their 
support. The case was decided in the 
district court in favour of respondent’s 
claim, and this deciAion was confirmed hy 
the provineial court on appeal, on the opi- 
nion of Mr. C. Smith, a judge of that 
courtjConfirnied hy tliatof Mr. Steer,a judge 
of the 3I(/urshcdaliad court, to whom a refe- 
rence was made, in consequence of the 
dissentient opinion of Mr. Cracroft, n se- 
cond judge of tlie Dacca court. The pre- 
sent was a special appeal from the judg- 
ment of the Dacca provincial court. 

Mr. Ihittrm/ recordetl his decision, that 
this judgment should be reversed, because 
lie regarded as mill and devoid of credit 
an i4'/w, or obligation, purporting to have 
been executed in 11S)7 13. S. (about forty 
years ago), on which respondent foundeil 
Ids claim. Mr. llutlray, in his argument 
(w'hicli does not mention the tenor of the 
deed or names of its parties), assigns these 
reasons ; 1 , the signatures, w ith the word 
** correct** prefixed, are in a single liand- 
writing ; 2, the persons whose names ap- 
pear as attesting witnesses are dead, there- 
fore the deed is not su.sceptib1e of direct 
proof or disproof; ;3, Mr. Ileiiry Douglas’ 
signature app'.'ars, it is true, on the deed, 
hut why and by whom the deed was pro- 
duced or veiilied has not been shewn ; 
*1, res|K>ndeiil, in his plaint, does not men- 
tion the deed on whicli his claim rest.s. 
The fabrication of the deed is presumable ; 
and doubt existing, jiidginent in favour of 
such a claim cannot be passed. Besides, 
the free state of appellant is established by 

(X) 
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circumstances deduceil from the paf)crs. 
— This case awaits the opinion of another 
judge. 

April 2.5. 

'Rajah Milcrjcct, Mecr Abdullah, and 
Muwaree I.al, Appellants^ v. Kulahul Singh 
and others. Heirs of Rajah Jiiswunt Singh, 
on decease of his Widow, Ucsjtondenls- -- 
The rajah's widow on his deatli succecdcil 
to an extensive xeniindaree in Behar left 
by iiim, coinpriaing several niiihals, dis- 
tinctly assessed on the collector's hooks. 
An arrear of 12,7'12 rupees, on the general 
revenue account had occurred, and the 
col lector, with permission of the commis- 
sioner of revenue, published a notice of 
the sale of the whole estate, to take place 
on the 5lh June J 815 : a copy was sent to 
the ranee. The sale was after wanls post- 
poned to the 25th June, with leave of the 
commissioner. A second notice was then 
adixed in the collector's office and the 
courts, but not servcrl on the ranee. On 
the 18th June. PjPSJ rupees of the arrear 
were li(jiiidate<l on her part. On the 25tli 
the whole estate was sold at puldic auction 
to recover tlie arrear, now reduced to 
2,757. The purchase was made in the 
iinmc of Mod Narayun, the minor son of 
IVIiterjeet, by an agent, at the price of 
1,10,000 rupoos, 'rho ranee having peti. 
tioned the commissioner against the sale, 
tlie collector was called on to report, which 
lie did on tlie dtli August, lie admitted 
that tlie second notice was not served on 
the ranee, but alleged, that as her agent 
was in attendance, her knowledge must be 
presumed. The sale was confirmed. On 
,‘JIst October 1818, the ranee brought her 
action to set aside the sale in the provin- 
cial court of Patna, against Gtwerninent, 
IVIiterjeet, and tlie other appellants. Of 
these, Muwaree Lai hadaequiied a fourth 
share, by purchase, from Gokiil Chund, 
interested in that extent in the original 
purchase. The interest of Mecr Abdullah 
tloes not appear. The prescriheil refe- 
rence having been made to the commis- 
sioner, he directed that the collector sliould 
induce the purchasers to abandon, and 
that otherwise the Government would not 
defend, but on the contrary, assist the 
runce with the required stumps for prose- 
cution. lie observed that, tiie purchase 
having been made in a flctitioii.s name, the 
estate was liable to confiscation. No ami- 
cable arrangement having been elFected, 
the action proceeded. On the 19th No. 
veinber 182.5, tlie sale was reversed by the 
judgment of the provincial court, on the 
ground that the purchase had been made 
in a fictitious name, and presumed collu. 
sion of the collector's oflicers. The decree 
directed tliut appellants, who had succeeded 
on the ranee's death, should make good the 
arrear with interest. On the presumption 
that the purchasers had, in the interval of 
ten years, more than repaid to. themselves 


the purclinsc-money, any provision for its 
refund was declar^ unnecessary. The 
present case was an appeal from this dcci- 
stofi, preferred by Rajah Miterject for him- 
self and son, and by the other appellants 
named. 

Mr. Shakespear, on full deliberation, 
affirmed the decision of the lower court, 
with costs against the appellants, and or- 
dered the immediate repossession of res- 
pondent. The ground on which he re- 
versed the sale w-as, that the rules pre- 
scribed by the regulations for regulating 
such sales had been contravened and 
omitted. The collector had not in his re- 
ference to the commissioner, nor in the 
notice of the sale, specified the component 
inuhals of the estate, with the required 
particulars regarding them. l ie hud se- 
lected for sale a whole estate, when a 
small part had been enough, lie ha<l un- 
necessarily proceeded with the sale of the 
whole when the arrear was reduced, and 
notwithstanding the whole comprised mu- 
hals distinctly assessed. The second notice 
had not been served on the defaulter as 
directeil by the regulations. Mr. Shake- 
spear concurred in the expression of strong 
presumption, of collusion on the part of 
the collector's establishment. 

Mn ?/ H. 

Ahdool Wfihah, Appellant, v. Monsuniat 
Hinkoo and Jiurhan Ali Khan,- • Moosii- 
mat llinkuo is tlie wife of appellant, who 
originally brought his action in the city 
court of Patna against her and the other 
respondent to recover the person of his 
wife, li is inferrible that she had trans- 
ferred herself to this individual. The 
city judge, on 26th April 1826, decreed 
the case in favour of the husband, to whom 
possession of his wife was awarded. The 
lady appealed to the provincial court. She 
now advanced a new plea, asserting her 
right to demand divorce. The judges of 
the provincial court did not consult the 
Maliomcflan law officers, but on the 25th 
June 1827, after reference to the transla- 
tion of the Jlidapah, reversed the decision 
of the city juclgc, adjudiring that the w'ife's 
demand of divorce was legally admissible. 
They also awarded against the husband 
rupees, the equivalent of ten dirhems, 
as her legal dower. The husband now 
moved the Sudder Dewany Adawlut for 
leave to prefer a special appeal from this 
decision. This was granted. The case 
first came on before Mr. Turnbull in April 
1831, when he referred the questions of 
law arising, to the law officers of the 
court. They certified, under the Mahome- 
daii law, tliese points, 

1st. The husband may legally claim the 
person of his undivorced wife. 

2d. The executive power must cause 
possession to he given to the husband, not- 
withstanding the dissention of the spouses. 

3d. The husband may agree, if he chuse, 
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to divorce his wife for n consideration 
mutually settled. He outfit not to ask 
more than her dow'cr ; but ibis is a matter 
of conscience. 

On the 21st April 1831, Mr. Tiiriibiill 
recorded his opinion, that the decree of 
the city jud^c should bcaflirmed, and that 
of the provincial court reversed. 

Mr. lioss concurred in this opinion, 
passing; a decree in conformity, by which 
costs were awarded a;raiiist Ibirhan Ali. 

This individual does not appear to have 
defended in any stage of the litigation. 
The husband is mentioned as appearing 
personally, and also by his wukil, IIusuu 
Ali, the Company’s advocate. 

Remark , — The husband may divorce liis 
wife, incurring liability of her dow'er; but 
the wife cannot divorce her husliand, even 
if she chiisc to give up Iier dower. It is 
to be presumed that the female sex had 
very little voice in the institution of such 
law. — Hurkaru, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ESTATE OF PALMEIC AND CO. 

The Calcutta papers of April contain a 
full report of what took place at a nieeling 
of the creditors of the late firm of Palmer 
and Co, held at the Excliange, so long 
hack as 23d February. The details are 
worthy of being recorded ; premising, how- 
ever, that they are the ex jmrte statements 
of individual creditors.* 

This meeting was convened by ISIr. 
Lyckc, who, having been called ti» the 
chair, stated that lie had invited the credi. 
tors to attend, with the view of eliciting all 
the information possible regarding their 
aflairs, and requested those who had a 
knowledge of any of the transactions to 
make them known before lie e.vpicsscd his 
own sentiments. 

PJr. G. S. Dickf rose and saul ; “ At 
one or two of the last public meetings of 
liic creditors and assignees of Palmer and 
Co., I solely and in vain resisted the 
carrying on of the insolvent estate: on 
the present occasion there may probably 
be some present who will now agree, 
that if my humble recommendation had 
been earlier followed, it would have 
proved to be the most advantageous course 
the creditors could have adtipted. The 
creditors, who are now living under the 
most false expectations (I allude particu- 
larly to those in distressed circumstances), 
would benefit by know'iiig at once the 
worst they have to endure. The public 
would also benefit by the closing of Pal- 
mer and Co.’s concerns. Have there not 
been for a long time pa.'it, and arc there 

* The report of what passed Is stated to have 
been furnished by Messrs. Dick and Lycke them- 
selves. 

I This gciitleinaii was cinpluycd in the house of 
Palmer and Co. 


not now, the utmost diNtress and distrust 
on every side? The industrious arc de- 
prived of the means of obtaining employ- 
ment, and tile rich and inllueiilial are ren- 
dered fearful and unwilling to lend. When 
will lliesc woes end ; and when will the 
misery and general panic cease? Certain- 
ly not until tlie affairs of Palmer and 
arc wound up and closed. Not, 1 fear, 
until their names and their deeds, good 
and bad, are forgotten. 1 beg to say a 
few wtirds toifchiiig the great creditors, 
the house of Cockerell, Trail, and Co., of 
London, and their .stupendous claim of 
1.50 laes of rupees, at least eijual to one- 
third of Messrs. Palmer ami Co.’s c.slate. 
That house, every body knows, originated 
from the house here. All the principal 
members of it have been in the firm of 
Palmer and Co., and have gone home; 
having got, taken away, and continued to 
amass, all their wealth (infinitely beyond 
what they now claim) from the operations 
of the bouse, begun and continued in 
India. And, sir, these two houses were 
so closely connected together, and Ii.'ul siicli 
close mutual trusts (llie words used by the 
Supreme Court very lately), as seemingly 
to form, ami to cause tliem to be consider- 
ed, one and the same body. Hut they 
were not jiartners altogether, it will be 
said. Were they partners at all ? Yes, 
they were; and in transactions upon 
which the bulk of the claim made by the 
Ijomlon house is now founded. [Here 
Mr. Dick was interrupted by INIr. Cocke- 
rell denying the partnership.] I say they 
were partners in all tiieir exchange-trans- 
actions, each participating (I believe sliaro 
ami share alike) in the profits of the 
otliet’s exchange-account. Now, if they 
were partners at all, partners in those 
transactions especially'^ on which their claim 
is principally fouudeil, tlio claim on llieex- 
cbaiige-account ought to be expunged and 
rejected in tolo ; am! instead thereof, they 
are liable for iiumeroiis sums which ir.ay 
not yet have been (picsiioncd, or their res- 
ponsibility for thorn ever dreamt of. Again ; 
much has hi'cn said and rumoured, to the 
discredit of the house of Palmer and Co., 
regarding the doings of some of its quon- 
dam partners and members. Several of 
them drew out and sent away, before their 
departure from India, very large ship- 
ments of goods and sums of money, no 
doubt foreseeing the calamity that was 
coining. Mr. Brownrigg (who, by the 
bye, 1 don’t recollect to have seen men. 
iioned in any advertisement as having 
quitted the firm) is said thus to have drawn 
and sent away money (and that without 
having brought any sura of importance of 
his own into the concern) to the amount of 
nearly eight lacs of rupees during the few 
years that he was in the house ; and during 
which time the house probabli/f I believe 
I may say rcal/^f was, as now, insolvent. 
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If It can be proved, and I believe it may 
be proved, that tlic house was then insole 
vent, he, and all the partners who have 
done the like, arc responsible and account- 
able for all they have so unjustly acquired. 
I have therefore to propose that the follow- 
ing be passed into a resolution. 

“ ‘ That a petition be drawn out for the 
signature of all the creditors who please, 
praying the judges of the In.<olvent Court 
to direct the assignees to close the concerns 
of Palmer and Co. forthwith, and to order 
all the accounts of the late partners for the 
last ten or twelve years, or from the origin 
to the close of the lirm, as w'ell as the 
two exchange>accounts of Palmer and Co. 
and Cockerell, Trail, and Co., to be laid 
before them for the purpose of being 
thoroughly sifted and examined ; and fi- 
nally, tiiat we pray the said court to <lirect 
that Cockerell, Trail, and Co. he paid no 
more dividends until their claim or res. 
ponsibility shall have been fully and clear, 
ly ascertained and established.* ** 

Mr. Lycke rose and said, “ My object 
in calling this meeting is to lay before you 
such malpractices as have come to my 
knowledge, and leave it to you to judge 
whether it w'ould not be bettor to present 
a petition to the Insolvent Court, and thus 
procure the justice we all require, and of 
which we stand so much in need. There 
is no one, gentlemen, who regrets so much 
as myself the very great, deep, and general 
distress the failure of the firm of Palmer 
and Co. has occasioned. Had the event ori. 
ginated from causes unforeseen, then the 
circumstance would plead its own excuse; 
but when it has been fully ascertained 
that there has been nolliing hut an unwar. 
rantable abstraction of monies, goods, &c. 
from the concern, and a shameful ex pen. 
dituro of other sums and property (parti, 
cularly when the firm was known to be 
insolvent), this evinces that notliiiig but 
rapacity, extravagance, and dishonesty led 
to this catastrophe, and that all the part- 
ners, at least those who were in it at the 
time the firm was insolvent, ought to be 
made answerable. 

“ I beg now to state to you, gentlemen, 
that on one occasion 1 addressed the com- 
missioner (Sir Edward Uyan), then sitting 
in tlie Insolvent Court, lioping his lord- 
ship w'ould cause a stop to he put to all 
further payments to the house of Cocke- 
rell, Trail, and Co., of London, more par- 
ticulorly that part of the dividend which 
went to the share of Mr. Brownrigg ; for, 

1 observed, I thought it a circumstance 
rather suspicious, that Mr. Brownrigg 
should appear both in the light of debtor 
and creditor, particularly when it was 
generally known that Mr. Brownrigg took 
out of the house eight lacs of rupees more * 
than he brought in with him. I further 
desired that he should be made to refund 
this money ; for since Mr. Brownrigg 


was perfectly aware of the insolvent slate 
of the concern, he ought to have been 
fully aware that the abstracting any monies 
from it was wholly unjustifiable. Upon 
my application, the commissioner observed, 
that nothing could be received ns evidence 
in court except on affidavit. It then be- 
came my business to ascertain from the 
books, how far what I advanced was cor- 
rect. I did examine the books, and found 
what was so generally asserted to be per- 
fectly true. I however have not yet put 
in my affidavit in court, but would have 
done so long since, had not Mr. Brow'ti. 
rigg so speedily left the country' : a cir. 
cumstance I much regret, for every thing 
1 have to advance against a person 1 like 
to do face to face. 

“ 1 next beg to call your attention to the 
circumstance of quantities of indigo having 
been abstracted from the godowns of Pal- 
mer and Co. just before the firm was de- 
clared insolvent. Some of it w'as so taken 
away 'on Sunday, the day preceding the 
failure ; and from all accounts, the quan- 
tity I ascertained to be missing w'as about 
4.50 chests of indigo. When such is 
known to be the fact, surely one may natu- 
rally infer that other articles of value, such 
as silks, saltpetre, monies, &c., were also 
abstracted. Is it to be supposed, that when 
one act of fraiululcnry, and of such magni. 
tilde, has been discovered, that other acts 
of a similar nature have not been com- 
initted ? There needs no question of the 
fact, for there are sufficient proofs of it. 
Some of this indigo, 1 had reason to be- 
lievc, went to pay a considerable debt due 
to one of the particular friends of one of 
the partners; and on making inquiry upon 
the subject, I met with such equivocating 
answers, that 1 became confirmed in my 
opinion that the suspicion was too well- 
founded. [Mr. Cockerell here observed 
that Mr. Lycke was merely dealing in as- 
sertion. Mr, Lycke then continued.] If 
proof be necessary, let the partners of the 
late firm be put on their oaths, and let 
such evidence as 1 shall point out be put 
under the protection of the court, I will 
then shew such proof as will put the mat- 
ter beyond a doubt. Since, as it must 
appear evifient to you, gentleinen, from 
the little 1 have already advanced, that 
malpractices have existed, and to a con- 
siderable degree, 1 think it extremely 
hard that when the firm shewed such par- 
tiality to their own particular friends, 
they should have shewn no consideration 
for tlie widow and the orphan. 

Gentlemen, I think 1 may as well 
make to you a communication which was 
made to me, shewing how industriously 
attentive the partners were to their own 
immediate interests, and how they traded 
for their separate benefits ; not at all taking 
into consideration that the monies, goods, 
and remittances abstracted from the con- 
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ccrn ought to have been for the good of 
llic concern in general, particularly when 
they must liave known it to be insolvent. 
The individual ivlio gave me the informa- 
tion writes as follows : — ‘ In the books of 
Palmer and Co. will be found the annual 
remittances made by each individual mem- 
ber, and the total amount of the funds re> 
moved can easily be computed from them, 
but it is possible that a shipment of ban- 
dannocs in 1823-2d, to a very large extent, 
to America (the proceed^ of nearly the 
whole of which went to Messrs. Newton 
and riobhoiiso, and to Mr. Urownrigg) 
may finl appear, in the regular course, 
through the individual accounts ; but Mr. 

w'ill be able to shew' how it was 

written off in said hooks. The proBts in 
hills of exchange were very large, and 
will also he found in said books.* So, 
even by this circumstance,. It appears how 
very anxious the partners were to secure 
something for a future day, knowing full 
well that tlic concern must, sooner or 
later, tumble to pieces. So mucb for the 
return they made to that unsuspecting, 
generous public, who so many years sup- 
ported them. 

“ OcMitleiricn, I will shew to you that 
the house of Palmer and Co. wiis in an 
insolvent state at least as fur back as May 
IH'JO, tlic time Mr. Brownrigg joined the 
bouse, and certainly one has a right ta 
infer such to have been the case for many 
years preceding tiiat period. What I have 
to advance cannot be invalidated, as it shall 
rest on the authority of Mr. Brownrigg 
liiuiself. 1 will quote his own words, anil 
those in n pamphlet which he circulated 
among his own particular friends, for the 
purpose of exonerating himself from all 
transaction.s respecting the pledging of the 
Company's ]japer placed in trust in the 
hands of Palmer and Co. He s;iys, < that 
at the date, iMay 1820, there was a largo 
amount of Company's paper in pledge, not 
the property of the bouse, when he became 
partner:* at once establishing the insol- 
vent state of the house at that period ; hut 
which circumstance, he says, ‘ he only be- 
came acquainted with some months after.’ *’ 

[Here Mr. Cockerell said, “you do not 
mean to say that Mr. Browiirigg was the 
person who pledged tlie trust-paper, or 
that he knew it w'as pledged when lie 
entered the firm?”] 

Mr. Lyckc replied. — “ I said no such 
thing. I said that I was quoting Mr. 
Brownrigg’s own word.s, and to otliers it 
was left to draw their own inferences, as to 
what extent Mr. Brownrigg was .concern, 
ed ill this transaction. It is not my in- 
tention cither to inculpate or exculpate 
Mr. Brownrigg, for I am neither bis 
friend nor his enemy, but he shall be made 
to speak for himself. He says again, ‘he 
acknowledges he knew that Che trust- 
money in ^mpany’s paper was in pledge ; 


and excuses himself from an earlier know* 
ledge of it by saying that ho, being a sol- 
flier f from habit knew ‘very little the in- 
tricacies of business ; that he did not inter- 
fere, particularly as the whole of that kind 
of business was conducted by Mr. F. 
Hall, one of the tlicn partners of the hoiis 
All 1 have to say is this, that it appears 
very strange that the o?ius of this deed 
should be placed on the shoulders €>f Mr. 
Hall, who, as every one knew, was gene- 
rally considered a cipher in the house ; and 
as far as my opinion can have weight 
from the knowledge I have of him, I do 
not think he would or could have done it 
without the concurrence of the other part- 
ners ; at all events it is snllicient to know, 
let who may liave been the guilty parties, 
that forty lacs of rupees of sacrcil money 
have been disposed of, Cod knows how ! 

“ As a further proof the insolvent state 
of the firm of Palmer and Co., some time 
jirevious to their failure (though certainly 
of not so long standing a date as the year 
1820), 1 beg to communicate to you the 
following circumstances. A poor woman 
held a promissory note, on stamped paper, 
of Palmer and Co., to the aiiiouiiC of 
10,000 rupees, in her own name, for 
wliieh she had been receiving a half-yearly 
interest. It fell due nine months previou.s 
to the failure, when .she demanded pay. 
ment. The answer by one of the partners 

was, ‘ Mr. , who left this money 

in our hands, never intended you should 
have it ; and besides, the gentleman is my 
most particular friend, and you cannot 
have it.* The poor w oman went away, and 
mentioned her grievances to another house 
of agency, who, on seeing the hardness 
of her case, sent a few days .after one of 
the sircars of their house with her, de- 
manding payment of the note. To this 
the same partner and gentleman of the 
house replied, * you cannot and shall not 
have this money to place in other hands ; 

Mr. is my particular friend.* The 

poor creature, finding her endeavours 
quite unavailing, left tlie house, and ulti- 
mately lost her all. This poor woman, 
knowing the long, very long, intimacy 

existing between IVIr. and my.self, 

riaturnily came to tell her tale of woe to 
me ; and should you have any doubt as to 
the truth of what I have asserted, I beg 
you will allow me to call her before you, 
as she is now sitting in the ad joining room.. 

“ I shoultl like to ask, when .all the late 
members entered the concern of Palmer 
and Co., whether all, or any of them, took 
any of their own private property into the 
house with tiiein, or even had any to tuko 
with them? How could they in conscience 
claim, and make out, a private property, 
particularly when they drew all their 
money from the firm? In Kngltuid, all 
private estates arc made answerable to the 
creditors in genera! ; why should it not be 
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the case here? And why should a Lady 
D*Oyley’s and a Mrs. Mina’s claims bo 
admitted, on the private estate of the part, 
ners, receiving a dividend of seventy-live 
percent., whilst the more urgent claims of 
many widows with large rainilies are left 
out, leaving them destitute of the means 
of supporting life, and in fact perishing of 
hunger? 1 can instance a case where a 
poor woman, who was dejirived of her all 
by this failure, did perish of hunger, ac- 
companied with a broken lieart. I again 
ask why all this partiality and favoritism 
for one individual inure than another? 
The partners 1 understand are, and have 
been, seeking a release from their creditors. 
This circumstance calls to mind the poor 
woman above-mentioned, who was foisted 
out of her 10,000 rupees nine months pre- 
vious to the failure. Among her papers I 
perceive a note from one of the partners, 
begging and praying of her to sign the re- 
lease, stating at the same time, that on 
being re-established in business, his inten- 
tion is to labour for the beiielit of the credi- 
tors. To show how very unlikely such 
promises arc to be fiillillcd, I wish you 
only to turn ydiir eyes on tliose partners 
passing under the fictitious dcnoiu illations 
of * Presgrave and Co.,* and * Crane and 
Co.’ 

“ It is now more than two years, gentle, 
men, since the failure of Palmer and Co. 
occurred, and up to this period, the inte- 
rest of the money due to the dillbrcnt ere- 
ditors has not been paid ; how does this, 
may 1 ask, tally witli the partners swear- 
ing in court, that they bad assets suflicient, 
and were ready to pay fifty per cent, on the 
nail ? What has come of all this swear- 
ing ? What has becoipe of the money, the 
goods, &c., of which the creditor was led 
to believe tlierc was amply suflicient?” 

Mr. J^ycke proposed, in continuation to 
the first resolution, — “ That a petition be 
drawn out for the signature of the creditors 
to ascertain, 

“ 1st. A statement from the hooks of 
Palmer and Co., now in the possession of 
the assignees, of llie quantity of indigo re- 
ceived by Palmer and Co. into their go. 
downs from the 1st December to 4th 

January 1830. 

“ 2d. A statement of the debts duo by 
them for which security was given by them 
between the 1st September ]82Ptothc 4tli 
January 1830, and all debts intermediate- 
ly incurred, for which securities were 
given, stating particularly the nature of 
the several securities. 

<< 3d. As it has been nseertained that 
450 chests of indigo, or thereabouts, were 
abstracted from the warehouses of the firm 
of Palmer and Co. just immediately before 
the bankruptcy, one lias a right to pre-> 
sume that other articles, such as silks, 
saltpetre, wines, Ac. Ac. were also ab- 
stmeted, which circumstance leads uiic to 


infer the preference that was given by the 
laic firm to some particular creditors, 
thereby illegally giving a prefci^cnce to 
some more than to others ; and that all 
such goods, indigo factories, hills, Ac„ 
made over, the assignees should be made 
to account for.” 

Neither this nor the first Tesolution was 
seconrled, nor was eitlier put to the vote. 
Several signatures to the first resolution 
were put at the lime, and were intended to 
show the approval by the writers of the 
proposition. 

We liave expunged some passages in the 
printed report, as, in our opinion, unne- 
cessarily severe ; and wc observe that some 
still stronger were omitted by the Calcutta 
editor. 

The India Gazelle, in which the report 
first appeared, has the following remarks 
upon it : — 

“With regard to the parties against tvliom 
very serious charges arc brouglit, wc have 
long been surprised at the forbearance 
which their creditors have shown them — a 
forbearance, wc believe, wliich, under equal 
or similar provocation, is unexampled in 
the history of mercantile failures. Per- 
sonally wc are w'holly uninterested in the 
consequences of tlieir insolvency, hut con- 
sidering the immt'nse losses and the w ide- 
spread misery of which they have been the 
authors, wc felt, w'hen the lieport was 
offered to us, that wc had no alternative, 
as journalists, but to publish it. Not the 
least important aspect in wdiich this husi. 
ness should be view'ed, is the eflect it must 
have on the estimate formed by the natives 
of the mercantile character of J'airopeans. 
If they perceive, that it is our practice to 
deal courteously with the rich extortioner, 
to receive him every where w ith outward 
respect in our societies, to let him carry 
aw'ay the ill-gotten fruits of his enormities, 
without a hint in the public papers to mark 
the sense of his conduct,— I'an it he won- 
dered that little credit should he attached 
to our virtuous professions, and that we 
should be regarded ns a tribe of unprinci- 
pled plunderers? On one point only wc 
have felt sincere regret, lest we should he 
considered, even hy the most distant iiii- 
jdication, as adding reproach to misfortune, 
in the case of a distinguished individual 
who has remained, as far as wc have heard, 
unimpenched and unimpeachable in cha- 
racter.” 

In the Jit/m Bull, the statements of 
Messrs. Dick and Lycke were subjected 
to criticism. It is there stated that the 
firm of Cockerell, Trail, and Co. claim, 
not 150, but about 50 lacs ; and that the 
phrase “ mutual trusts,” adopted hy Mr. 
Dick as that used by the Supreme Court, 
was intended to express the court’s convic- 
tion that the two ostiiblishnicnts of Cock- 
crcliy Trail, and Co. and Palmer and Co. 
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did not form one and the same bmly. It 
is denied that tlic former were partners in 
any account at the date of the latter’s in- 
solvency, which assertion was disproved 
in the Supreme Court ; and that the ba- 
lance of the exchange-account formed the 
bulk of the claim of Cockerell and Co., 
such balance forming only the ^lOOtli part 
of tlie claim. “ Mr, Urovvnrigg,** it is 
observed, “ seems to have satisfied bis 
partners, wlio hud at least good opportu- 
nities of disputing the point, that be was 
entitled to the sum lie withdrew as his 
share of the divided profits’, after leaving 
a proportion to go against had debts. Hut 
IVIr. Ihowririgg did not take away eight 
lacs ; although entitlefl hy his account to 
fully more tlian that sum, he took away 
hut X”’-15,000, surrendering the remainder 
to the firm, to he added to the general 
amount of profits in wliich he was no lon- 
ger himself to jiarticipate. S*) far from 
Mr. Hrownrigg believing the house (o be 
insolvent, he risked all he did take on 
quitting l!ie firm, hy tmtting it info Cock- 
erell, Trail and Co.’s house, and sluiring 
with them theriskof greatly extending the 
accommodation that had previously been 
allowed to Palmer and Co., say from 
to With respect 

to the statements of Mr. Lycke, respecting 
tile alleged abstractions *’ of indigo and 
other property, wc do not perceive that 
the statements are specifically denied, un- 
less it be in the following passage: ** it 
does not appear, liowevcr, ,that any monies 
or saltpetre were so * abstracted,* or that 
any of the said ‘abstractions,* ever became 
‘ missing all being found fither in the 
account of con.sigmncnts for various par- 
ties to Kiiropc, or of goods sold and deli- 
vered.*’ The succeeding statement res- 
pecting the reniitlances, and ** a certain 
shipment of handannocs,*' is treated, like 
the aforegoing, with ridicule, and termed 
a “ mare’s nest,” but we do not see that 
the assertion is specifically denied. The 
rest of the criticism consists of reasonings, 
acute and plausible, upon the statements 
of Mr. Lycke, assuming (it would seem) 
their accuracy. 

An anonyniou.9 writer, in the same 
paper, assures the creditors of Palmer and 
Co., ‘‘ that Mr. Lycke’s statement of the 
delivery of indigo, in its moral nicanin", 
is incorrect ; the order for delivery having 
been given, in point of time (an important 
essence in business), before any act of 
bankruptcy was comiiiitted by the house, 
and was in other resj)ects a bona, Jule trans- 
action.” He remarks further : “ Touch- 
ing his assertion that the house was in a 
state of insolvency anterior to Mr. Hrown- 
rigg’s joining it, I submit that it was en- 
titled to reckon upon all its outstandings 
as real assets, so long as they or any of 
them made any reluriiH, or were in any 
way considered productive ; tlic amount 
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of all fiurli, with other property, if taken, 
will, in my opinion, shew the house to 
have been at the period alluded toby Mr. 
L. fully equal, if not more than sufheiont, 
to the value of its engagements. Ex- 
tended as its operations were in every di- 
vision of the globe, it would be difficult 
in my opinion to separate or to say how 
much of it was to be considered available 
or not available : — for the fluctuations of 
the market it cannot he held answerable to 
the creditors, nor for any casualties by 
which debts that were due to it have since 
become irrecoverable.” 

The following letter w'as addressed to 
the India Gazette the day on which the 
report appeared in that paper; 

“ Sir, — Leaving it to the other parties 
concerned to take any or no notice of the 
assertions said to have been uttered by Mr. 
Lycke, at the meeting of the creditors of 
Palmer and Co. at the Exchange, we 
think it our duty to the assignees to re- 
quest that you will give publicity to our 
unqualified contradiction, on their behalf, 
of the allegations pretended to he rcfcrrccl 
for their enquiry. Mr. Lycke, as he ad- 
mits, has had the most ample opportunity 
alVorded to him of substantiating what he 
has advanced regarding the abstraction of 
indigo and other property from the go- 
downs of the bite firm, lie has even been 
invited by the assignees to avail himself of 
that opportunity to investigate the alleged 
facts — not that they wished to delegate to 
him duties of enquiry belonging to them- 
selves— but under the charitable persua- 
sion that his assertion was founded in error 
which might thus he removed- -not in ina. 
lice which will not be convinced. He has 
not yet, however, attempted to substantiate 
his allegations, while he renews his en- 
deavour to impress the creditors of Pal- 
mer and Co. with tlie belief that the cre- 
ditors liuve been wTonged, and leaves the 
inference to he drawn that the assignees 
have, by their acquiescence, connived at 
such injury, 

Your’s obediently. 

Mackintosh AND Co., 
Secretaries and Agents to the Assig- 
nees of Palmer and Co. 

Calcutta, ad April, 18U2. 

THE I11NIHJ PUNCHAYET. 

The Reformer^ in recommending the 
introduction of the jury-systcin into the 
Mofussil, cites the following passage from 
the ^lUnkshara, descriptive of the consti- 
tution of the ancient Punchai/et “ Mem- 
bers of a family, those of a profession, the 
inhabitants of atowm, judges appointed by 
the king, and the king himself, arc quali- 
fied to decide on all matters of dilFerenco, 
and the authority of one is above that of 
another according to the progressive order 
in which they are here arranged.” 
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Commentators (It is observed) have fully 
^plained this passage. They say, accord- 
ing to this text, whenever any dispute 
arose, which concerned only the family 
afTairs of the parties, it was usual to appeal 
to a competent number of members be- 
longing to that family, and thi> dispute 
was referred to them fur decision ; when 
die dispute concerned a trade or profes- 
sion, the respcctahic members of that 
trade or profession were called on to de- 
cide ; and when the dispute was of such a 
nature as that it could not properly be 
brought under cither of these heads, it was 
referred to the decision of a body of res- 
pectable inhabitants of the place which was 
the scene of that occurrence. The ag- 
grieved party, ns well as those who were 
not satisfied with the decision of these 
tiihiinals, had the privilege of appealing to 
the judges appointed by tlie king, or to the 
king himself. I'he authority of the first 
of tliesc tribunals was the least, that of the 
second above it, and so on to the king, 
from whose decision there was no appeal. 

In this system of jurisprudence, two 
oirciimstanccs are worthy of attention. 
The one is the kind of people chosen for 
the punchaits or juries, and the other the 
great power which was given to tlie king. 
VVe shall first notice the I«atter; consider- 
ing the temper of the times in which these 
laws were enacted, the despotism of the 
ago, and almvc all, the influence of supers 
tuition, which then had a complete hold 
over the minds of the people, we should 
not wonder if we find the king to be 
vested %villi the authority of receiving 
appeals from the verdicts of the juries, and 
of annulling them. Superstition, which was 
the prolific source of despotism and the 
strong- hold of priestcraft, contributed not 
a little to deprive the people of their just 
rights, by adding undue authority to the 
privileges of the crown. The ministers of 
religion, who were also the legislators, 
easily discovered the weakness of a people 
who, from ignorance, vvere cmluloiis of 
the most absurd doctrines which were 
offered for their belief, aii<l to place their 
power on a firm basis, they connived with 
the rulers of the land to increase tludr 
power by sacrificing the rights of the peo- 
ple, which were in u manner entrusted to 
their charge by the credulous mob. Thus 
the appeal from the verdict of the puiichait 
was made to rest w'ith the king. 

'llie other remarkable feature of this an- 
cient system was, that to decide on family 
disputes only the members of that family 
were npi>cnlcd to, and for the <lisputes of 
a profession, the members of that profes- 
sion. Nothing appears to us more conso- 
nant witli good sense than this system, for 
nothing is of greater importance in flic 
qualifications of a judge, than a thorough 
knowledge of all the concomitant circum. 
stances of the case on which he is called 


upon to decide, and a familiar acqiSaint- 
mice with the localities of the place where 
the dispute arose, and with the manners, 
habits, customs, and morals of the people 
to whom tlie parties belong. Upon this 
principle who can he better qualified to dc- 
cide on a dispute concerning the family 
alone than the members of that family, 
and on a dispute regarding a particular 
profession, than the people who belong (u 
it. The same will hold in regard to the 
inhabitants of a town, who form the third 
kind of punchait or jury. 

NATIVE EOUCATION. 

The following is the conclusion of the 
Report of the General Committee of I’lib- 
lic Instruction in Rengal, on the colleges 
and schools for native education. 

“ A review of the differetit establish, 
ments under the charge of the committee, 
will indicate the principles by which their 
proceedings have been regulated, and 
which have been acted upon in compliance 
with the injunctions of the Ilonouruble 
Court of Directors, as well as in con- 
sequence of their own convictions, as 
stated in a letter to government, explana- 
tory of their views, dated 18 tli August 
IStid. Die introduction of useful know- 
ledge is the great object which they have 
proposed as the i*nd of the measures adopt- 
ed or recommended by them, keeping in 
view the necessity of consulting the feel- 
ings, and conciliating the confidence of 
those for whose advantage their measures 
arc designed. 

The committee has, tliercfore, continued 
to encourage the acquirement of the native 
literature of both Mohammedans and Hin- 
dus, in the institutions w'hich they found 
established fur these purposes, os the Ma- 
dressa of Calcutta and Sanscrit College of 
Renares ; they have also endeavoured to 
promote the activity of similar establish- 
ments, of which local considerations dic- 
tated the formation, as the Sanscrit col- 
lege of Calcutta and the colleges of Agra 
and Delhi, as it is to such alone, even in 
the present day, that the influential and 
learned classes, those who are by birthright 
or profession teachers and expounders of 
literature, law, and religion, Maulavis and 
Tundils, willingly resort. 

In the absence of their natural patrons, 
the rich and powerful of their own creeds, 
the committee have felt it incumbent upon 
them to contribute to the support of the 
learned classes of India by literary en- 
dowments, which provide not only direct- 
ly fora certain nuniher, but indirectly for 
many more, who derive from collegiate 
acquirements consideration and subsist- 
ence amongst their countrymen. As far 
also as Mohammedan and Hindu law are 
concerned, an avenue is thus opened for 
them to public employment, and the state 
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is provided with a supply of able servants semination of the English language, 
and valuable subjects, for there is no doubt Without offering, therefore, any violence to 
that, imperfect as oriental learning may be native prejudices, and whilst giving liberal 
in many respects, yet the higher the dc> encouragement to purely native education, 
grcc of the attainments even in it possessed the principle of connecting it with the in. 
by any native, the more intelligent and troduction of real knowledge has never 
liberal he will prove, and the better qua- been lost sight of, and the foundation has 
litied to appreciate the acts and designs of been laid of great and beneficial change in 
the government. tlie minds of those who, by their character 

But whilst every reasonable encourage- and profession, direct and influence the in- 
ment is given to indigenous native educa- tellect of Hindustan, 
tion, no opportunity has been omitted by In addition to the measures adopted for 
the committee of improving its quality the diffusion of English in the provinces, 
and adding to its value. In all the col- and which are yet only in their infancy, 
leges, the superintendence is European, the encouragement of the Vidyalaya, or 
and this circumstance is of itself an evi- Hindu college of Calcutta, has always 
donee and a cause of very important amc- been one of the chief objects of the com- 
lioratlon. In the Madressa of Calcutta, mitlee's attention. The consequence has 
and the Hindu college of Benares, iiistitu- surpassed expectation — a command of the 
tioiiK of earlier days, European superin- English language, and a familiarity with 
tendcncc was for many years strenuously its literature and science, have been ac- 
and successfully resisted. This opposition quired to an extent rarely equalled by any 
has long ceased. The consequences are, a schools in Europe. A taste for English 
systematic course of study, diligent and has been widely disseminated, and inde- 
regular habits, and an impartial apprecia. pendent schools, conducted by young men 
tion of merits, which no institution, left to reared in the Vidyalaya, are springing up 
native superintendence alone, has ever been in every direction. The moral effect has 
known to inaiiitain. been equally remarkable, and an impa- 

Thc plan of study adopted in the col. tience of the restrictions of Hinduism, 
leges is in general an impruvemetu upon . and a disregard of its ceremonies, are 
the native mode, and is intended to convey openly avowed by many young men of 
a well-founded knowledge of the Ian- . respectable birth and talents, and eiiter- 
guages studied, with a wider range of ac- tained by many more, who outwardly con- 
quircincnt than is common, and to cflect form to the practices of their countrymen, 
this in the least possible time. Agreeably Another generation will, probably, witness 
to the native mode of instruction, for in- a very material alteration in the notions and 
stance, a Hindu or Mohammedan lawyer feelings of the educated classes of the 
devotes the host years of his life to the ac- Hindu community of Calcutta, 
quirement of law alone, and is very iiu- The remaining scliools, to whicli the at- 
perfectly acquainted with the language tentioii of the commiltee is directed, are 
whicli treats of the subject of his studies, of a more miscellaneous character, though 
In the Madressa and Sanscrit college, the chiefly of the nature of charitable institu- 
flrst part of the course is now calculated tions and village schools. Must of these 
to form a really good Arabic and Sanscrit have been continued or aided by the corn- 
scholar, and a competent knowledge of mittee, citlier from an unwillingness to 
law is then acquired with comparative fa- undo what it had required much trouble 
cility, and contemporaneously with other fo eflect, or w’iih the hope that the semina- 
hranches of Hindu or Illohamniedaii ries might rise to a more important des- 
learning. ciiption, rather than from any impression 

Again ; the improvements eflected have of the value of these schools. As the li- 
not been limited to a reformation in the iiiitcd means at the coininiitce*s disposal, 
course and scope of native study, but, and the inadequ.icy of any means to the 
whenever opportunity has favoured, new education of a whole people, render a se- 
aiid better instruction has been grafted upon lection necessary, the committee have a! - 
the original plan. Thus, in the Madressa. ways sought to teach the respectable in 
Euclid has been long studied and with preference to the indigent classes. The 
considerable advantage. European ana- education of the latter, in fact, scarcely 
tomy has also been introduced. In the merits to be called education. As soon 
Sanscrit college of Calcutta, European as a boy in a village school learns to read 
anatomy and medicine have nearly sup- and write a little, and to be able to add, 
planted the native systems. At Agra and subtract, or multiply, he is removed to 
at Delhi, the elements of geography and keep a shop or follow the plough, and hit* 
astronomy and mathematics are also part mind remains as uninformed as if ho had 
of the college course. To the Madressa, never been at school at all. It has also 
the Sanscrit college of Calcutta, and the been a question whether, for such educa- 
Agra college, also, English classes are tion as the peasantry require, the intcr- 
atuched; whilst at Delhi and Benares dis- forence of the government was wanting, 
tinct schools have been formed for the dis- and whether, indeed, it was not mischie- 
Asiat.Jonr. N.S.Vol.9,No.36. ( Y) 
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voLis, in coHRL'inu nci' of wiilulrauiug tlte 
bojs from the village sc) tool masters, and 
thus annihilating a useful order of men 
formerly very common in Bengal, and 
not unfrequent in Hindustan. Under 
these impressions, the Chinsura schools and 
those of Uhagalpore and Ilajpootana have 
been limited in their operations, and their 
continuance depends upon a further expo- 
rience of their good clfects. 

The schools of Allalinbad and Jonporc 
being sujtportcd in part by the voluntary 
ctfurts of the natives themselves, have been 
thought to deserve some assistance on that 
account, hut this has been cautiously af- 
forded, as the permanence and cflicacy of 
such institutions are very precarious and 
uncertain. They flourish usually whilst 
superintended hy some zealous individual 
who sets tlicm on foot, but the iiiument 
lie leaves the place, they are neglected and 
worthless. Such was the case with a 
scliool established at IVIynporee, which the 
committee, after supporting for a short 
time, found it necessary to abolish, and 
such will probably be the fate of the Alla- 
habad school, which lias been fur some 
time in a languishing condition. 

The Cawnpore scliool is scarcely under 
the committee’s control, nor is it amongst 
their proper objects, being a school in- 
tended originally for Christian children. 
The schools at Saiignr, although of the 
nature of village schools, are apparently 
required hy the great want of means of in- 
struction in that part of the country, and 
hy their being situated amongst a popula- 
tion so essentially Hindu. One of the 
committee’s objects has always been the 
formation of a standard language for the 
western provinces, by the cultivation of 
the vernacular dialects; and as the Saugor 
schools present a favourable inerliiim for 
effecting this purpose, it has been thought 
expedient to grant them some support 
from tlic general fund, to be extended 
hereafter should experience confirm the 
expectations now entertained. 

Such arc the principal objects of the 
Committee of Public Instruction, and 
llio measures by wliich tliey arc in jirogrcss 
towards accomplishnienti Something has 
already been eilected in the great business 
of the education of the people of India ; 
but their numbers are too vast, their wants 
too serious, and tlic means too inadequate, 
for the committee to expect any great or 
sudden advance, and they look, for benefi- 
cial results on an extensive scale, to a quiet 
and vigilant perseverance hy their succcs. 
sors, for many subsequent years, in the 
course which they have commenced.” 

TEDESTRIANISM. 

Mr. Brown recently undertook to walk 
at Howrah 1,000 miles in 1,000 hours. 
Ho completed the undertaking last Tues- 
day morning. He bus since been seriously 
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indisposed. Large sums of money have 
been lost and won on this occasion. — 
machar Durimuy MarcJi 21. 


REVENUE LOSSES INUNDATION. 

Reports h.ave been received from Bala- 
sore, Cuttack, and Midnapore, relative to 
the losses sustained liy the revenue from the 
inundation of last October. 

In the Balasore district all the salt 
ready stored for export, being 2,l;i,8.S7 
maiiiids, was swept into the sea,” and 
many Mulunghecs were drowned, who had 
received advances for tlie ensuing season, 
coinineiicing on the 1st November. The 
number of human beings drowned, wlio 
were connected with the salt department in 
that district, was 1 ,88C, of whom twenty- 
eight were servants on tlie establishment. 
No report has liceii received from Ilidge- 
lee; but the losses in that, the principal 
salt agency of tlie country, were computed 
to he fully equal to tliose of Balasore. 
£ven at Tumlook, the destruction of salt 
exceeds ')I,0()() matinds. In Cuttack, 
within the limits of Mr. Hunter’s agency, 
eighteen Moj unghees were drowned, and 
71,5)150 mauiuls of salt were washed away. 
It appears, therefore, that, in the three 
agencies from wiiicli returns have been re- 
ceived. the loss of salt amounts to 5},:{t>,000 
inaunds ; adding Elidgelee by estimate, 
we compute the wliolc to he little under 
six lakhs of maiinds, which far exceeds the 
extent of any former disaster of the kind. 
•—-•Calculta Courier, Mmj 55. 


MISSION OF CAPT. lllJRNES. 

Accounts have reached Simla, that Cap- 
tain Burnes left I’eshawur on the 19tli of 
April, in progress to Caubul. Captain 
Burnes had experienced the greatest kind- 
ness and hospitality from the chief of l*e- 
shawiir, Sooltan Mnhomincd Khan, witii 
whom he had remained a month, waiting 
until the roads were open, in consequence 
of the melting of the snows which blocked 
up the mountain passes. 

He mentions that an extensive deposit of 
coal had been found near Caubul, in a range 
of hills twenty miles south of Peshawur. 
The specimens which Captain Burnes had 
seen were poor ; but as they were taken 
from the surface, probably the quality would 
improve in approaching the lower strata. 
Another deposit of coal has lately been 
found in Cutch ; so that when steam-boats 
arc launclied on the Indus, they will be 
able to obtain fuel near its mouth, and near 
the liead of its navigable course. It is 
singular that these, veins of coal should 
have been so long unknown, and that they 
should now be discovered just at the mo- 
ment when jirojects for the navigation of 
the Indus are under serious consideration. 
Ibid, June O’. 
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BOAT-BRIDOES. 

A correspondent at Delhi inftirins us, 
lliata design has lately been submitted tothe 
CJovcrnor General for the construction of 
a bridge of boats across the Juniiia at that 
place ; the bed of the river is divided in the 
rainy season into a number of petty bran- 
ches, all of which but the two main, or ex- 
terior streams, the designer. Captain l)e- 
bude, of the engineers, j)roposed to close 
up by means of a strong causeway ; the 
main river itself being crossed by two 
bridges of boats, 'Fhe scheme, though 
bold, was, we doubt not, feasible in expe- 
rienced hands. Mis I.ordsbip paid a ci>in- 
plimeiit tothe native boatmen and manjees 
of the place, by conv<iking them for the 
expression of their opinions on the mea- 
sure ; it ran hardly be said that they would 
be partial against the scheme, for what 
they would lose in one way would he com- 
pensated in another, by the increased de- 
mand for boats to form the floating piers of 
the bridge. Such a bridge might, our 
correspondent imagines, be constructed 
with greater facility at Agra. — Ibid, 

‘ 23 . 


they walclicd for the rhinoceros, but lie 
did not make his appearance. On the 
third night, aliout ten o’clock, he again 
showed himself. One of the gentlemen 
Jumped down from the tree and look his 
station at the gun, but the animal perceiv- 
ed him and fled. In an hour lie returned, 
niid came up right in the direction of the 
mouth of the gun, when just as ihe genlle- 
itian was raising his matcii to fire, tiie rhi- 
noceros made a spring at him. 'I’he gun, 
however, went ofl' ainl the shot met Iiim 
half-way. Me littered a terrible groan, 
ran about fifty yards, and then fell to rise 
no more. iMany of the sliots were foiiiid 
to have taken eflect. Mis dimensions were 
twelve feet in length witliouL llu? tail, seven 
feet high, and thirteen in circumfeiviuv. 
On opening him, one of llie leailen halls 
first fired at him was found in his stoinaeli. 
The flesh of the animal was greedily ile- 
voiired hy the crcv\'^ of a Iliirmese lioat, 
who had arrived there in a famished stale. 

RANKE OK NEPAUr., 

\Vo republislied a few days ago (p. I I I), 
from the pages <if a contemporary, an 
amioiiiicemeiit of “ the death of tlie elder 


SAUOOIl- ISLAND KIIINOCEUOS. 

The followingremarkablo account of the 
destruction of a rhinoceros is from tlic 
Or. Spariiii'f Ma^, The writer says, that 
he had proceeded on a visit to the <|uarati- 
tine station, and was informed that a rhino- 
ceros had made his aiipcarance. Meac. 
cordingly proceeded with his companion 
to a tank which the animal was said to fre- 
quent, where a stage was erected on a tree. 
About half-past eight o’cloek, on a daik 
evening, the animal made liis appearance*, 
and came immediately under the stage. 
They fired at him ; he seemed a little aslo. 
nislied but did not move. A second vol-' 
ley was fired, wlieii be turned sharp rouiul 
and made off. liight balls were fired into 
Iiiin, wliicli he seemed to miml no mure 
than if they had been peas, in about ten 
minutes he returned, when the gentlemen 
again fired at him ; hut the gun of one of 
llicm burst and blew off two of his fingers, 
also injuring his companion. They were 
obliged, therefore, to descend and retreat. 

In a month and a-half, the gentleman’s 
hand having been liealetl, they both de- 
termined to take the field against the 
rhinoceros, but with heavier guns. Two 
six-pounders were at the station, w’hich 
M'ere loaded, and taken to the spot which 
he frequented and laid in his path y after 
which they set themselves to watch his ap- 
proach on the evening of the Gtli April, 
taking their station in the tree. Just as 
they were levelling their guns, a tiger 
sprung out almost from under their feet ; 
he prowled about the tree all night, but 
they could not get a shot at him. Tiie 
whole of that and of the succeeding night 


Ranee of Nipal, in child-birth,” which 
added that “ the young rajah has thus lost 
the immediate liopc of an heir, but lie is 
still blest with one royal consort.” It 
would appear by ibe following extract of 
a letter, with wliieli we have been fa*- 
vouied, that it is the queen dowager who 
has ileparted this life, and that tlie present 
rajah is in no distress for an Iieir, seeing 
that lie lias two sons living, 

“ Nipal, April I.*’, — I have llflle 

or no news to eonmiiinicate, save the 
death of iliv (jiieeii dowager, Ilaiie l?a~ 
liadoor’s w iduw', wliieli took place t)ii tlie 
L'o’lh ult. 'J'he whole male pojuilation of 
Nipal went into nunirniiig immediately, 
l»y shaving their luads and eiilling ofl' 
llieir nioustaeliios, tiiid wearing neither 
shoes nor tiirhan. 'J'he IJralimins, sly dogs, 
were exempt from tlie nioiistaehe part of 
llie afliiir. IMarriages are to lie solem- 
nized without music and fireworks. Tor 
thirlec-ii days, laiilaloes and goats wiTe 
forhiddeii to lie kilted, and pawn to be 
eaten, as also red chundmi to lie worn. 
Two poor innoeeiit Newar women, having 
put a little of this said chujuUin on (heir 
foreheads, had, for their pains, their liair 
cut oflT, and the place w liere the cbunditn 
was, burnt with a piece of hot iron or 
copper ! One slave girl burnt lier.self 
with the liody of the Slalia Ranee. 'J'/ie 
present raja, Rajindra Vicraina Sail, has 
two sons living.” — licn^af Iluric. 

THE UA.TA OK JK.SSOKr. 

It is generally known th.at Sreejoot Jhu 
riida-kantu Roy, the Raja of Jessore,. 
being a minor, is under (lie aiithoiityof 
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the Court of Directors. He has now 
taken up his residence in Calcutta, and, 
for the attainment of English knowledge, 
has employed Benee.madhub Ghose, a 
student of the Hindoo college, and the 
gentlemen of the Sudder Board have ap. 
proved of this with much pleasure. It 
gives us also great satisfaction to coinmu> 
nicate this intelligence. For, some time 
since, it was proposed that the raja should 
he brought to Calcutta to study English ; 
but some of his guardians and friends at 
that time opposed it, on the ground that 
if he were to learn English according to 
the rules adopted with the Calcutta youth, 
his high rank and honour would suffer. 
As the commissioner of revenue in Jessore 
also made a report in confirmation of the 
above opinion, the business dropped ; and 
Lord 'William Bentinck w'as thereby dis- 
pleased. We imagine his lordship wilt be 
gratified by our present intelligence, and 
that the gentlemen of the board of revenue 
will be rewarded for it. 

We have likewise heard tliat the young 
raja is of an amiable disposition and a 
good understanding. We therefore con- 
fidently hope that the young prince, dili- 
gently applying himself to study, will soon 
reap his reward ; and that through the 
education of the present raja, those faith- 
less councillors will be deprived of all 
hope, who, during the reign of his father 
and grandfather, destroyed the country by 
their corruption. »—5'umric/iar Durpun. 

RETRENCHMKNTS IN THE MARINE DErART- 
MENT. 

'fhe Court of Directors have, we un- 
derstand, resolved to abolish the ofliccs, 
as they become vacant, of marine pay- 
master and naval store-keeper, deputy- 
master attendant, and secretary to the 
Marine Board, and to fix the allowances 
of the master-attendant at Rs. 24,000 per 
annum (in which sum are to be included 
all emoluments and profits whatever), even- 
tually giving him three assistants, the first 
of whom is to have a salary of Rs. 9,000 
per annum, the second of Rs. 6.000 per 
annum, and the third of Rs. 4,000 per an- 
num. 

The revision of the master attendant’s 
allowances is to take effect when Captain 
Jamieson, or any other permanent succes- 
sor to the late Sir John Hayes, .shall as- 
sume charge of that appointment, and 
the assistants will be placed on the new 
footing, as respects their emoluments, 
when a vacancy shall occur in the office of 
deputy.master attendant, so as to enable 
the government to carry into execution 
the orders of tlic court for the disconti- 
nuance of the latter Situation. 

It has also been determined that, on the 
abolition of the office of marine pay-mas- 
ter and naval store -keeper, the duties of 


that situation shall be transferred partly to 
the general treasury and partly to the mas- 
ter attendant’s department, according to a 
plan suggested by the civil finance com- 
mittee.— ^engaZ JIurk, 

Capt. Jamieson has arrived in the XaeZy 
Kennaway, 


THE BAMUNCllATl CAMPAIGN. 

Extract of a letter, dated Midiiaporc, 
June 6th 

** Col. Duveton, his son, and all the 
surviving officers, I am happy to say, arc 
rapidly recovering ; and though a degree 
of gloom, the natural consequence of our 
dreadful losses, hangs over the regiment, 
yet, when we consider the entire absence 
of all medical aid, after the lamented death 
of Dr. Macra, except that afforded by the 
inestimable and indefatigable gentleman 
(Mr. Stock well), at whose requisition the 
corps marched, until the arrival of the as- 
sistant surgeon and a volunteer, who arc 
so highly eulogized in tlie station -orders of 
to-day. we cannot omit to express our gra- 
titude, that so many w'cre preserved, when 
all were equally affected. 

“ You are doubtless aware that the 38th 
marched from this on the 30th April, for 
the purpose of quelling a refractory zemin- 
dar. On the 5th May they were joined by 
the commissioner, who, with his small es- 
cort had been obliged to fall back on the 
advancing troops. Thus reinforced, Mr. 
S. with Col, Doveton prepared to advance, 
and the pass beyond Tonka w'as cleared 
without opposition. For several succeed - 
ing days, skirmishes took place, in w'hicli 
we were of course always successful. 
Things were going on prosperously, the 
judicious and conciliating conduct of Mr. 
S. had already induced numbers ofthe vil. 
lagers to return to their villages, and there 
was every hope of being able speedily to 
seize the disturber, when our hopes in this 
respect were suddenly blasted from a quar- 
ter least expected. 

“ It was not until active operations had 
ceased that sickness began to shew itself; 
and, I regret to say, the Brst to suffer was 
our doctor, the next the quarter-master ser- 
jeant. and the third. Ensign Maningford 
—all within twenty-four hours. Tlie rest 
of the officers were attacked one after the 
other, until at last not one remained capa- 
ble of helping another, or conducting the 
march of the regiment. So situated, the 
persevering exertions of the indefatigable 
Mr. S. (who alone continued well) were 
invaluable, and their sole dependance until 
the arrival of an assistant surgeon and a 
volunteer from Midnapore. Notwith- 
standing their utmost exertions, however, 
we have to lament the loss of two more va- 
luable officers. Lieutenants Meysliam and 
Fullarton, in camp, and of Ensign Fin- 
der in cantonments. 
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The suflerings of the sepoys have been 
comparatively light. Few have died ; and 
of the number complaining, nine-tenths 
arc more in want of food and repose than 
medicine. The proportion of sick, I am 
happy to say, has been vastly exaggerated, 
and so slight are their complaints generally, 
that of the detachment of the 47th, who 
inarch to-morrow morning for Cuttack, 
not a man will be left behind.'* 


iMatirao. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ASSASSINATION OF CllAULFS EUWAUD MAC- 
llONALIl, FSQ. 

Tlje Madras papers of June contain ac- 
counts of the death of this gentleman at 
Cudflapah, on the 15th of that month, lie 
was the son of the late Colonel Macdo- 
nald, an old and highly respected inhabi- 
tant of l*2xeter, and aged 24 : a young man 
in the prime of life, and who had been 
noticed for the earnestness and alacrity 
with which ho entered into the discharge of 
every duty, and to wfioni, from his great 
attainments, tlic road to high and honour- 
al)le station appeared open. He has, how-- 
ever, suddenly and mournfully, been 
snatched from his family and friends Iiy 
the rude hand of assassins, as, in the per- 
formance of his magisterial duties, and 
endeavouring to appease tlic wrath of con- 
tending fanatics, he was brutally murder, 
ed. Thus, in the short space of a few 
months, has a worthy family been depriv- 
ed of an adcctionate husband and father, 
and two tenderly beloved and much re- 
spected brothers and sons. 

The GovcriimerU Gazelle of June 21 has 
the following account of this melancholy 
a/lUir 

** Tlie unhappy affair at Cuddapali owed 
Its rise to the circumstance of a dead pig 
having been thrown into the moscjuc there ; 
ill consequence of which profanation of 
their holy temple, a mob of infuriated 
Mussulmans assembled. A report of this 
was made to tlie additional sub-collector, 
C. £. Macdonald, Esq., in his cutcherry, 
when he immediately hastened to the spot 
to endeavour to pacify and bring them to 
reason ; and was there brutally massacred. 
Of a naique and four sepoys, who volunta- 
rily went to his assistance, the former (a 
Mussulman) and tw'o sepoys were also 
killed, and the other two w'oundcd. 

** Energetic inquiries arc being carried 
on into the particulars of this deplorable 
business; but efficient as they will be to 
forward the ends of justice, they, alas! 
cannot restore to us one, in whom the ser- 
vice has lost one of its most talented and 
promising members — society one of its 
brightest ornaments— and liis family and 
friends one singularly endeared to them by 


every amiable and estimable quality that 
can adorn the human breast." 

Mr. Macdonald lias left a widow and 
two children to mourn his loss. 

The European society of Cuddapali, as 
well as many of the respectable natives, 
have determined to erect a monument to 
his memory, as a mark of the estimation in 
which he was held. 

RETRENCHMENTS IN THE MARINE 
nEPARTMENT. 

We hear that orders have been received 
from the authorities at home to introduce a 
system of economy in the office of the mas- 
ter attendant at this presidency ; and is to 
take efibet on its being vacated by the pre- 
sent possessor, who is now absent on sick 
certihcatc. The orders, we understand, 
are to abolish the office of deputy master 
attendant, whose salary is i30() pagodas a 
month ; and to reduce the salary of the 
master attendant from Rs. 2,800 a month, 
Ks. 1,250 a month, or Ils. 15,000 a-ycar, 
thus making a reduction in one esta- 
blishment of about Rs. fJS.OCX) a-ycar. 
Should this take cflbct, we sliould think 
that the office of beach magistrate and the 
boat pay-officc would again be put under 
the superintendence of the master atten- 
dant, and be considered as ** a part and 
parcel " of his establishment.— Guz, 
March 31, 

MOULMEIN. 

We have received by the late arrivals ac- 
counts of the arrival on the Teiiasserini 
coast of the 45th regt. N.I. The climate 
of IVIoulmeiii is described as being very 
healthy for Europeans, but natives from 
the coast sufler much from the change. 
The hire of labourers is represented as 
being very extravagant: one and a-half 
rupee per day for a Chinese carpenter and 
half a rupee a day for a common cooly. 
Provisions, even fish, arc no cheaper than 
at Madras. The Baptist missionaries have 
erected a chapel at Moulmein, where two 
of their number arc stationed. One of 
them, the Rev. Mr, Judson, has long 
been in that quarter, and we are informed 
the elfects of his pious labours are emi- 
nently conspicuous. A Roman Catholic 
chapel is also being erected, and there is 
an Italian priest. — il/nd. Cour, May 15. 

DREADFUL GALE AT CORINGA. 

We have been favoured, by a corres- 
pondent at Coringa, with an account of a 
dreadful gale which occurred there on the 
10th inst. l>uring the prevalence of the 
easterly wind, the sea rose very high and 
the whole of the village of Coringa was 
completely inundated, there beiqg five 
feet water in the master attendant's house 
and offices ; in the latter every thing, to- 
gether with the public records, was washed 
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away : the rush of the flood tide was so 
violent that it swept away the whole of 
Captain Katon*s godowns, sheds, &c, and 
all the stores they contained ; the wall sur- 
rounding the dwelling-house was levelled 
to the ground; the Hsherinen’s village, 
near the entrance of the river, was entirely 
washed away, and its inhabitants, to save 
themselves, had recourse to their canoes, 
which were picked up -after the g?ile sub- 
sided ill difliTcnt directions, bottoms up- 
wards and full of dead bodies. The 
liglitdiouse on Tuint Gord i ware w'as great- 
ly injured. It is apprehended that many 
of the i nimbi tants and cattle in the vicinity 
of this place were lost, as the oldest inliu- 
hitant of this place does not remember 
having experienced such a hurricane. — 
Ibid, il/ajy 18. 


EAST-INDIANS AND NATIVES. 

We some months ago brought to the 
notice of our readers the formation of an 
establi:>hment at Wallajalibad, under the 
auspices of government, for the instruc- 
tion of boys in martial music, with a view 
of their being ultimately employed in re- 
gimental hands, &c. The directors of the 
Male Asylum have recently expressed to 
government their thanks for the provi- 
sion thus made for the boys ; and on doing 
so, they brought to notice a number of the 
elder lads on the estahlislimont, wlio from 
tlieir acquirements and general good con- 
duct are well adapted to become useful as 
writers in public oflicos, and solicited that 
the beads of departments would occasion- 
ally cmjiloy a few of them. Government 
have ill consequence addressed a circular 
to the various public oflices at the presi- 
dency, of wliicb the following is a copy : 
“ llesolved, that it be intimated to the 
heads of departments and oflices at the 
jjresidency, that, witii a view to relieve the 
Male Asylum of supernumerary boys, it is 
the desire of government that they should 
occasionally a])p1y to the secretary to that 
institutiou for the services of lads quali- 
fied for the situation of writers, when such 
may be vacant on their establishment.*’ 
This notice has given rise to a considera- 
ble sensation amongst the native writers 
in the public oflices, who have construed 
it into an pflicial notification from govern- 
ment, that they should in future be ex- 
cluded from employment in public depart- 
nients : nothing, however, can be more 
erroneous, as w'c have ascertained from the 
liest authority that no such intention ex- 
ists. It is merely meant that a few of the 
most deserving of the lads of the Male 
Asylum should be occasionally introduced 
as writers— a regulation which, if not 
recently acted upon, has always existed; 
as there arc at this moment numerous res- 
pectable iudividuals filling situations of the 
iiH^CSt class, whu werebrought up at this in- 


stitution, and whose conduct is both credi- 
table toit and to them selves. — Ibid. May\5, 

DiscovEiiy or a j.ahoe diamond. 

A letter from Ilydrabad states ilint: a 
poor native labourer, who resided about 
eighty miles from the place, recently found 
a diamond that weighed eleven rupees, 
which is the largest ever seen, and that he 
was led from curio.sity, not knowing its 
value, to break it ; the largest piece of the 
fragments now weighs seven rupees, and 
that the whole is valued at twenty lacs of 
rupees. Cluindoo IjoII, the prime minis- 
ter, has taken possession of it, as the pro- 
perty of the nizani ; but how the poOr 
man w'ho found it has been remunerated 
is not known. — Su?n. Durjmii. 

TlfE ARMY. 

Some stir is going on amongst the troops 
at the presidency. A requisition having 
been made by the supreme government for 
a considerable reinforcement of troops to 
aid the operations at Malacca, tlie follow- 
ing arc .about to embark for that quarter, 
the iilld regt. N.I. or W.L.I., from 
Madras; tw'o 'companies of the Madras 
Kuropean regiment, from Masulipatam ; 
a detail of forty European artillery, giin- 
lascars (with ordnance, accoutrements, &c.) 
from Madras. Some slight disturbances 
having'l’aken place in the northern division, 
a reinforcement of troops are also proceed- 
ing thither. The dd regt. N I., or 
arc about sailing in the ships I^rptunc and 
Royal irUHnm for Vizagapatam. Colonel 
Taylor, appointed to the command of the 
northern division, and Colonel Ijow'es, 
proceed in the Nopltnic, we understand. — 
Mad, Cour.f June If). 

The Courier of June ‘Jf) stales that 11. M. 
ships Alligator and imogene have been 
placed at the Government’s disposal to con- 
vey troops and military stores to Malacca. 
A sum of '1,.'»0,000 rupees, in hard cash, 
has been sent to the eastward from hence, 
on account of the Malacca war. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF A MISSIONARY. 

The Kev, Mr. AVinckler, a missionary 
at I’ll heat, makes the following sensible 
reflections upon the benefit to a mission- 
ary of a knowledge of Hindu literature 
and mythology,” which arc given in the 
Miss, Reg. 

** I find it necessary for a Missionary to 
make himself well acquainted with the 
literature and mythology, and, ns much 
as possible, with the mystical theology, 
of the Hindus. 1 confess that, in the 
hegiiining of my residence and labours 
ill India, I thought the time lost if spent 
ill the acquisition of these things ; 1 

thought the simple exhibition of tlie Gu.s- 
pcl truths suflicieiit to make iinprcs.siuns 
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on the native mind ; and hence, vvlien any 
thing like Hindu mythology or doctrines 
were brought before us in conversation 
with the natives, through an ill-directed 
zeal, I was peremptory in condemning the 
whole without discrimination. I have rea- 
son to think, that other newly-arrived mis- 
sionaries are but too prone to fall into the 
same error : — T say error, because it is cer- 
tainly an extreme, wliieh is an error as to 
practice. Now, by such indiscriminate 
zeal we do, 1 am persuaded, more harm 
than good. A native will not be prepared 
to receive tlie truth from one who, as it 
appears to him, haughtily and perempto- 
rily cries down every thing that is con- 
tained ill their books; and as long ns we 
shew that we are but little acquainted 
with their literature, they mistrust the cor- 
rectness of our doctrines. Hut there are 
])oints enough in their feasts, and even in 
their mythology, of which we can take 
hold; iirst, to fix their attention; after- 
ward, to tell them their great error, in 
having adulterated the truth ; and then to 
pm'nt out the pure truth of the gospel. 
Thus we find their hearts nioie open, and 
conviction is more readily fixeil upon their 
minds, than if we attempt to take them, 
as it were, by storm.** 

SUFrEUlNC.S OF AN EDITOR. 

“ What would wo not Iiavc given to 
have been trans])orted for one hour on 
Monday to the Neilgberries ! It was the 
hottest day we have experienced this year. 
The land-wind blow strongly without in- 
termission the ivhole day, and our very 
mouths were converted into dust-holes.’* 
— Mild. (Uiz. Juno 


MISCHLLA NEGUS. 

ACCIDENT ON HOARD THE MARQUIS QV 
CAMDEN. 

A melancholy accident occurred on 
board the Mnrf/uis of Camden, Compa- 
ny’s ship, on her entering Homliay har- 
bour, oil the 1st July. The wiiul wna 
blowing strong and tlie weather hazy ; the 
vessel was steering to go just to the east- 
ward of the light-vessel at the Sun ken 
Rock, the pilot-boat coming from Colaha, 
when a shot was fired from the Jloyal Ti- 
ger, schooner, Lieut. Igglcsdoii, stationed 
as a quarantine-vessel, and in about ten 
minutes* afterwards, another, whicb* killed 
Mr. John Fenn the chief-mate. The 
schooner w'as then abreast of the Marrjuis 
nf Camden, about two ships* lengtli, ac- 
cording to the captain’s statement. Mr. 
Fen 11 died about seven minutes after he 
* One witness on the inquest says ten minutes, 
a second a quarter of an hour, and a third half an 
hour I 


was struck ; the wound commenced on 
the right side, and tore out tiic whole of 
the howcls on that side. 

A coroner’s inquest was hchl on the 
body of Mr. Fcnn, and a very close in- 
vestigation of the affair took place, from 
whence it appeared that the Man/uis of 
Camden entered the harbour without being 
aware of the strict quarantine-regulations 
existing there, in consequence of the 
plague in the Persian Gulf; that she did 
not appear about to heavc-to, in order to 
wait for the pilot-boat, but was yawing 
about ; and that the instructions issued by 
the Board of Health (consisting of the 
superintendent of the Indian Navy, the 
senior magistrate of police, the superin- 
tending surgeon of the presidency. Com- 
mander Wilson, and the secretary of the 
Medical Board), for the guidance of the 
ofTicors OM the quarantine-station (based 
upon the opinion of the Company’s legal 
adviser), require that if any vessel should 
run up as far as the Sunken Rock before 
being spoke by the pilot, a shot is to be 
fired across her bows, and if not iiniiie- 
diately attended to, by her hcaving-to, 
or anchoring, she is to be fired into till 
she does.” 

The verdict of the jury was, that the 
deceased bad come to his death from the 
firing of a gun iVom tfie Wn/al Tiger, by 
some person or persons unknown. 

Few events have taken place here,” 
says the Itombaij Courier, “ which have 
caused a greater variety of reports.” 

An indictincnt for inanslangliter against 
Mr. Campbell, of the Indian Navy, we 
understand, was presented to the grand 
jury, within the last day or two, at the in- 
stance of Captain I.arkins, of the Marquis 
of Camden, in consequence of the part 
taken by the former in the transactions 
which led to 'the death of Mr. Fenn. The 
bill was thrown oxiU- ~ Itomba^ Conr , 
Jill!/ 11. 

REVENUE SURVEY IN THE DECCAN. 

The Jiornbin/ Durpun contains the fol- 
lowing comnuinicatioii, purporting to be 
from the ryots of I’ooua, with the remarks 
of the editor subjoined : — 

“ After compliments, we, the ryots of 
Poona, beg to acquaint you, that the Go- 
vernor Sabeb having appointed Major Ro- 
bertson* to the situation of Ibe collector of 
Poona, we are very liappy ; for he is well 
acquainted with the inhabitants of the city, 
and his conduct has ahvays been just and 
good towi^rds us. The ryots are therefore 
impatiently expecting liis return. The 
Government and the inhabitants of the 
town, us well as the ryots of the district, 
have incurred great loss in consequence of 
that gentleman’s leaving the situation for 

♦ Major KoberUon fia<l just arrived at the pre- 
sidenry from Krit'lnnd. 
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the last four years. From the district of 
Poona having been assessed according to 
the late revenue survey, great loss has 
been sustained by government as well as 
the poor unfortunate ryots. Some rich 
persons only have reaped benefits from it ; 
which may be attributed to some of the 
native agents in the survey department. 
These, having comI)ined together, set about 
advancing their own interests, and frustra- 
ted the benevolent intentions of govern- 
ment in instituting the survey ; at the 
same time, by oppressing the poor ryots, 
they enriched themselves. Their manner 
of proceeding was as follows : ground of 
the first sort was rated the lowest, and the 
latter as first sort, and some ground was 
assessed so high, that no ryot could cul- 
tivate it. Thus, while the expenses of 
government have been increasing, the re- 
venue has decreased ; the collections from 
mahals, from which taxes were realized 
(in full) formerly, have fallen short ; and 
lands w'liich were cultivated by the poor 
ryots, who rented them by fields, have 
been taxed so high, that the cultivators 
cannot afford to pay the rcMit. In this w;ty, 
government have suffered loss in every 
kind of ground. Similar practices which 
were carried on in some of the mahals 
under the district of Ahmed luigger, have 
been brought to light; and the matter 
having undergone a full investigation, the 
former rates have been re-established. 
The bribes, received by certain natives, 
have also been discovered, and reported to 
government. This led to the attention of 
government being directed to the Poona 
zillali ; and several native officers, who 
formerly belonged to the survey, liave been 
suspended from their duties, and enquiry 
instituted into their conduct. We liopc 
the government will not suffer them to es- 
cape the punishment they deserve. They 
were poor before, but now they arc rich, 
and some of them known to he possessed 
of a lac of rupees, acquired by corrupt 
practices in carrying on the survey. How 
they have deceived the government, and 
oppressed the poor ryots, is now apparent 
to every one. We trust the government 
will not cease in its endeavours to convict 
the delinquents, and cause them to suffer 
the punishment they deserve. — 25th June, 
Poona.” 

Ill the original correspondence of this 
number, is a letter purporting to be fnun 
the ryots of Poona, which we at first he. 
sitated to insert, because it dues not bear 
the signatures of the writers. Believing, 
however, ' that the omission is to be attri- 
buted to the parties not knowing that such 
authentication was necessary, we have 
published it, as, from personal knowledge 
of the state of things in tlic Poona dis- 
tricts, we are satisfied that the statements 
contained in tlie letter are mainly correct. 

When we consider that the revenue 


survey in the Deccan was set on foot by 
government for the purpose not only of 
ascertaining the resources of the country, 
but also of fixing the assessment with re- 
ference to the capability of the soil and 
value of its produce, and thus relieving 
those whose lands were too highly taxed 
under the old rates, which had been im- 
posed under the former government ; 
when we consider also that the survey 
cost the public about ten or twelve lacs of 
rupees, we cannot avoid expressing our 
extreme regret, that, instead of the benefits 
expected to result from it, its effects have 
been such as our correspondent describes. 
In many instances, it w'ould seem, that 
the very evils it was intended to remove 
have been aggravated ; — the rich and in- 
fluential liaving had the demands upon 
their land lowered, while- the poor have 
been doubly taxed, because of their unwil- 
lingness or inability to satisfy the rapacity 
of some of the native agents employed in 
the snrvey. That such has been the case 
would appear to be no longer a matter of 
doubt, as the innumerable complaints 
made to government, and recent discove- 
ries of edrruption and bribery on the part 
of some natives who hold responsible si- 
tuations in the survey, joined to the gene- 
rally excessive rates which it imposed on 
the hind, have, we understand, made it 
a question witli government wlicther the 
new assessment sliould not be lowered 
twenty or tlnrty per cent., or altogether 
set aside, and the old reverted to. 

The example before us, is, we think, 
not the only one that could be adduced of 
the benevolent intentions of govern- 
ment being frustrated by the dishonesty of 
the meanest agents employed to carry (hem 
into eilect ; but we hope it w'ill not be one 
in wliich the guilty will escape the punish- 
ment they so richly merit. Major Robert- 
son, who brought their malpractices to 
light, isnt present at the Neilgherry Hills; 
but the investigation now in progress is 
being conducted by a gentleman who will, 
we doubt not, pursue it with the same 
.advantage to the public interest, tliat would 
have resulted if the inquiry had been pro- 
secuted by Major Robertson, wliose pene- 
trating mind and intimate knowledge of 
native character, as well as the manners 
and language of the people, would have 
baified the attempts usually made in such 
cases to supi>ress the truth, and screen the 
real delinquents. 

company’s investments. 

It is stated, that orders have been receiv- 
ed from the Court of Directors to discon- 
tinue purchasing cotton in Madras, both 
for the home and the China market, as the 
late investments on account of the Com- 
pany have proved any thing but profitable. 
An important modification in the system 
of providing their investment in Bengal is 
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also spoken of. TIic article of sugar is no 
longer to be purchased in the interior, but 
it is to bo bought at Calcutta. The plan, 
it is stated, is gradually to be extended -to 
other articles of coniinerce.—^amftay Cour. 

June 30. 

ARREST OF A NATIVE GENTLEMAN. 

It is Stated in the Summachar, that Bap> 
poo Saib (the nephew of Suyajoe Roy 
Guicowar) was seized by order of the col- 
lector of Surat, on the 9ih June, for hav- 
ing caused to be cut the cars, nose, and 
lingers of the hands of some of his servants 
for certain faults, and was given in charge 
of the kotwal, Ardesur Bahadoor, to l)e 
dealt with as Mr. Grant, the judge, might 
think proper, — Durpun, June‘22. 


BORING FOR WATER. 

Considerable progress has, wc under- 
stand, been made in boring for water in 
the vicinity of Dollera, where the mer- 
chants and others who flock there at this 
season, to purchase cotton, suffer severely 
from a want of water. They are wholly 
dependent on a scanty and muddy supply 
of rain-water, collocte<l in cutcha tanks. 
The whole of the country around is a dry 
arid wilderness : and if flowing water is 
found (as is hoped), the sight to the na- 
tives will be as tlic miracle worked by 
Moses* stroke from his rod, which drew 
water from the rock. — Ibid. 


LAUNCH. 

The fine teak shiji, which has just been 
hiiilt for Merwanjee Nowrojeo, in the 
dock-yard, was floated out, on 'I'liursday 
last, wifh all the ease and security afforded 
by building in dock, instead of the more 
common mode of construction upon stocks,. 
After the operation had been completed, a 
large party of ladies and gentlemen, who 
xvere present, sat down to a handsome col- 
lation prepared for the occasion. The ves- 
sel, which has been named after our pre- 
sent Governor, measures between 900 and 
1,000 tons burthen, and is intende*! for 
the China trade.— Raw Omr. Mai/ 19. 


S>tn0Ajpore. 

PIRACY.— F.NTERPRIZE OF THE CHINESE. 

Some weeks ago, a report having been 
brought to this scttlcnieiit that several for- 
midablc pirate prows were lurking outside 
the harbour, and were endeavouring to 
capture and otherwise intercept the boats 
which trade between this and the ports on 
the cast coast of the peninsula, the Chi- 
nese traders resident here, who arc prin- 
cipally interested in that trade, v€*ry lan- 
Jewr.N.S. Vol.9. No, 3fJ. 


rl.*ibly raised a subscription amongst them- 
selves, and having obtained the sanction, 
though not the aid of government, fitted 
out four sampan.pucats, or large trading 
boats, xvitli SO men in each (all Chinese), 
well-armed, and carrying a few light swi- 
vels, for the purpose of driving the pests 
from the coast. The agreement with these 
boats was, that such of them ns attacked 
the pirates were to receive 200 dollars each, 
to be distributed amongst the crews, and 
if any of the latter xx'ere killed, the friend-s 
of the deceased were tQ receive 200 dollars 
more for each man, which wore to be for- 
warded to the relations of the deceased in 
China. 

Those four boats have lately returned, 
and reported that they fell in with two pi- 
rate prows, one a large, and the other a 
small one ; that they encountered them, 
and sunk the smaller prow', killing six or 
seven of the crew, and that the larger 
prow escaped. One or two of the Chinese 
lost their lives. 

While this transaction confers great cre- 
dit on the liberality and laudable activity 
of the Chinese traders resident here, if, on 
the other hand, reflects considerably on 
the vigilance and exertion of the guvern- 
ment, xvhich, from the support it derives 
here, principally from the Chinese, ought 
to be the foremost in endeavouring to pro. 
tcct the native trade from pirates who, em- 
boldened by impunity, continue to harass 
it in no small degree, even close to our 
shores. We have stated before, in as for- 
cible language as wc could express our- 
selves in, and wc shall repeat the assertion 
now again, that unless active measures are 
taken to suppress the pirates which infest 
the straits and the neighbouring seas, our 
hitherto flourisliing native trade must spee- 
dily decrease, and that considerably. 

We have also stated before, that the 
Dutch hold out to us an example well 
worthy of imitation, in placing six-armed 
war-boats, which are the terror of the neigh, 
hoiiring pirates, at Rhin,i— a small port, 
with little or no tiade to benefit the mother 
country, and the government of which is 
supported solely by a few local farms, — 
while Singapore, the boasted cmporiiiiri of 
Kastern commerce, po'iscsses not even one 
single boat, for the purpose of ]>rotccting 
the extensive and important trade carried 
on between it and numerous neighbouring 
states. 

If economy acts as a preventive in this 
case, it is a ruinous and impolitic econo- 
my ; for the more prosperous the trade of 
this settlement becomes, the more bene- 
ficial will it be to government. A small 
expentJiturc, in maintaining a few such 
boats as are at Rhio, would be of incal. 
ciilable benefit, in giving confidence to na- 
tive traders, and would be the means of 
adding considerably *o our prosperity. — 
.SV«g. Chron. June 7- 
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malatca. 

KANIXO. 

It appears, by the latest arrivals from 
Malacca, that Seyd Saban, the heir appa- 
rent of Riimbowe, has recently joined the 
English with a considerable native force, 
raised in Runibowe, and that at the head 
of the “ contingents,” or Malay volun- 
teers, he was instriirnental in dislodging 
the enemy from Bukit Perling. — Sing, 
Chron, Jitnc 14. 

From Malacca, we learn nothing new 
of the progress of the expedition ; it is 
stated that 300 Kiiropean soldiers and two 
native regiments are expected to reinforce 
it. The Magicienne, man-of-war, we un- 
derstand, is at Malacca, and a strict block- 
ade of Lingic, Kesang, and Muar rivers 
has been commenced. — Jhid. June 21. 

A correspondent of the Singapore Chra. 
fiiclct who signs himself ” An Oflicer of 
the Force,” and dates his cominunication 
“ Camp at Dattoomenbanjam, 3d June,” 
complains that tlie statements which had 
lately appeared in that paper, resfiecliiig 
the operations against the Naningchieft.'iin, 
arc “ nothing but perfect misrepresenta- 
tions throughout.” The ” formidable op- 
position and unexpected delay,” which 
were represented to have ** retarded the 
progress of the expedition,” he says, >vere 
less tlian might liave been reasonably ex- 
pected ; and so far from “ the present po- 
sition of the troops being dilTiciilt to re- 
tain,” a party had taken several stockrtdes 
in advance; among the rest, the strong 
and well-fortified position of Bookasa- 
boosa. The enemy, be observes, have not 
only seen but felt the eirccls of their at- 
tempts to encompass the camp ; and, to 
judge from appearances, seem in no way 
inclined to gain more experience from the 
artillery which surrounds it. “ Not one 
article of supply lias ever been cut olf; 
the road from ibc camp to IMalacca being, 
as it is, perfectly and scientifically com- 
manded.” lie adds : “ Ilegarding ‘ the 

panic,* with wliich yon have beard, we arc 
struck, I can only say, if such ever ex- 
isted, it must have been among people, as 
inferior in tlicir abilities to, as they are dif- 
ferent in their profession from, the milita- 
ry ; but as I have heard that sympfoms 
very like it have, on more than one oec.a- 
sion, developed themselves at Malacca, I 
imagine your correspondent must have 
supposed the disease to have become gene- 
ral : — to which cause, no doubt, we luivc 
to thank him, for so kindly and gratui. 
tously giving his reports to the public.'* 


iDtalAfi %)^nin0ulA. 

We learn by a late arrival from the east 
coast of the peninsula, that the Siamese, 


having marched a large atmy into Patani, 
have repossessed themselves of that coun- 
try, with little or no opposition on the 
part of the Inhabitants. Many thousands 
of them, it is stated, had previously fled 
from tlie face of approaching destruction, 
into the neighbouring slates of Calantan 
and Tringanu, the population being utter- 
ly unable to withstand the overwhelming 
hordes of barbarian slaves, w'liich llic king 
of Siam literally drives forward into the 
peninsula, in order to wreak bis vengeance 
on those who were princi])ally engaged in 
the late insurrection on the east coast. 
The whole population of Patani is sup- 
posed not to exceed .'JO, 000 souls, while 
the Siamese force, now in that country, Is 
said to be 300, 0(X) strong ; an amount by 
no means improbable, when we consider 
that the pop ilation of Siam itself is esti- 
mated at six millions, of wliich about one- 
sixth may be Chinese. 

So soon ns matters are settled at Patani, 
which wc doubt not will be accomplished 
by most speedy and summary methods pe- 
culiar to the Siamese, such as impaling, 
roasting, boiling, and poumling the unfor- 
tiiiuite wretches who have been most ob- 
noxious to their miignanimous chiefs and 
loaders; wc are irilbrmed, the Siamese 
fully intend proceeding to Calantan, which 
is but a few days’ journey south of Patani, 
over a level and well cultivated country, 
and subduing it. in a similar manner, 
'riiiig/inii will next occupy their attention, 
the access to that state being equally easy 
and short, and were it not that some dif- 
ficult iiioiintainK and rivers intervene, 
Pahang would shortly after undergo a si- 
milar visitation from the Siamese. 

Tlic late insiiireclioii, which a])pcars to 
have been cliiefiy confined to Patani, was 
caused, wc understand, solely by the in- 
ability of tlie inhabitants to endure the 
heavy exactions of the Siamese govern- 
ment, the principal of which is a poll-tax 
of ten dollars a year on every individual. 
Such a severe tax being no longer tolera- 
ble in a country comjiarativoly poor, we 
are by no means surprised the inhabitants 
should “ kick against the goads,*’ and en- 
deavour to shake olF n yoke so very ojipres- 
sive to them ; though they must have been 
aw'are, from their knowledge of the power 
of Siam, and their experience of Siamese 
cruelty, that their efforts in the cause of li- 
berty must be attended with eventual fai- 
lure, and sure destruction to themselves. 
The Malays say, liowcver, that as the latter 
is sure to come on them, whether they sub- 
mit to exaction, or rise to oppose it, 
(Scylla and Charybdis-like) tliey would 
rather hasten its approach by resorting to 
violent measures, than retard it by dying 
patiently under the weight of tyranny. 

So far arc the Malays of the cast coast 
from assisting the Naning chief, that wc 
arc told by a respectable witness that the 
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rajalis of Calantan and Tringanii, and we 
believe, Paliang, think seriously of placing 
themselves under the protection of the 
English, in order to save themselves from 
the dreadful efl'ects of Siamese cruelty and 
oppression. These states, Pahang espe- 
cially, may, with as much justice as Siam 
has to shew, he claimed by Johore, which 
principality is professedly under the pro- 
tection of the Britisli. In a commercial 
point of view also, the government should 
not allow these states to fall under the 
complete sway of Siam, as the trade car- 
ried on between this and the ports of Ca- 
lantaii, Tringanu, and Pahang, — which, on 
reference to the last oHicial statement of 
the trade of Singapore, jmblished in 13e- 
cemher last, nil! be found to be very ini- 
porlaiit and coiisi<lerabIy on the increase, — 
must grailiinlly dwindle into insigniticaiice, 
tlirougli the heavy duties which the Siam- 
ese will impose upon tlie iin])orts and ex- 
ports of those places, and tims one great 
source of our trade will be dried up. 

This slmuld be seriously c<»nsi(lcrcd by 
oiir riders, and if the above chiets do ::c- 
tually supiilicate for assistance or mcilia- 
tioii, we liope no sellisJi ptdicy, no b.ise 
submission to grovelling expediency, as 
in the disgraceful case <if (l,uedali, will 
intervene to give over a brave, and a bi- 
tiierto friendly and adndrliig people, into 
the relentless eliilcl’.es ol' a race of semi- 
barbarous beings, whose tender mercies 
are the cruelest of the ernol. 

AVe have been l\ild by a respectal)ie eye- 
witness, an European, who visited the 
fort of Qnedali shortly after llie /-Jiamese 
Itad re-possessed themselves of it, solely 
l»y starving out its defenders, that ifiese 
lirave coiujnerors, not content w ith hntcher- 
ing the helpless and inlirni, an<l ireallng 
llieir ileail bodies, in many instances, as 
described by our corre-pondeiit A (^ne-- 
dah ’rrader,*’ in last luiiiiber, must need 
wreak their savage vengeance on the 
graves of those who had tiled tlirongli 
want and disease during the siege, Uy 
digging up the dead bodies and casting 
them into the river. Our informant said 
tliat a neat ba/aar formerly stood in the 
middle of the fort, but it bad licea des- 
troyed, and the whole ])lace tireseisl^tl the 
horrifying spectacle of “ a valley of bones.” 
The state of the neigliluniring country 
we need not describe, as w'e have done so 
already ; siilliee it to say, it w’as miserable 
and destitute in the extreme. — .SV/r,. 
Chroii. ,\rinj ;5I. 

We learn from several (>liineso refugees, 
who have arrived, within a day of two, 
from Calantan, tliat the Siamese iiave ac- 
lually invested that port with about seventy 
war-boats, and that tlie Siamese force ;it 
l\itani (which, accoialing to the caiciii.t- 
tion of the natives, who are addicted to 
exaggeration, would amount to between 
two or three hundred thousand men, but 
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which, more probably, consists of not more 
than thirty or forty tlionsaiul) was on its 
way to Calantan overland. The rajah of 
Patani having iled to Calantan, the Sia. 
mese, it is said, liavo demantled bis per- 
son, as also those of the four rajahs of 
Calantan, brothers, who rule over the 
four divisions of tliat sfhte. The Siamese 
accuse the latter of liaviiig assisted the 
Patancse in llieir late revolt. The Calan- 
tan people, it is said, have offered the sum 
of 40,000 dollars, and a picul of gold 
dust, in order to be spared the destructive 
ellecls of ail invasion; but up to the de- 
parture of the boats, the Siamese bad not 
accepted of these terms of submission. It 
is reported also that the people of Calaii- 
fnii had offered to give up tlie rajah of 
Patani ; but of tliis we have no certain 

In looking over the notable treaty w'ith 
Siam, concluded by Major Burney, we 
obseive the fol!i)w ing : — 

“ Ariicle 12lh. — Siam shall not go and 
obslriict or intcrni 2 )t commerce in the 
states of 'IVingann and Calantan. En- 
glish nieivhfiiits and subjects shall have 
trade ami intercourse in future with the 
same faeility and freedom as they have 
. heretofore Iiad, and the English shall not 
go and molest, attack, or disturb those 
stales, upon any pretence whatever.” 

This sitijndiilion the Siamese Iiavc now 
fn’ohcu, by investing (^llantan ; and there 
can be no doubt that it is noiv the bonii- 
deii duty of onr government to interfere, 
and that sjieedily, in order to prevent those 
:apacious robbers from plundering a weak 
and defenceless state, whom we have taken 
under our jiroteelion, and ruining its com- 
merce altogether. 

Wc under, staiul .i lelti-rhas been received 
from Calantan liy llie chief authority litre; 
we sinceri.Iy hope. It wiil iiuluee the go- 
vcriiuieut to* adopt spcvfly measures for 
the relief of llsat ])laee and 'IViiiganu, 
wliieli latter state, no dvuibl, will likewise 
receive an unwelcome visit from lli ‘ Sia- 
mese soon, iiideM the British authorities 
iiiUrfcre. — lUil. June 1 1, 


INSUaiilvCTlON IN J.WA. 

'I'lu* Sifn^tifftrc Chronicle of June 7t»), 
cont.iins the following details respecling 
the insurrection of the Chinese at Cara- 
wang, to which reference is made in p, 

Tiic Java government have lately im- 
ported scwral hnndieds of Chinese from 
Ciaiitun, for the pnijmse of rearing the silk- 
worm, the le.i-plar.t, indigo, and some 
Ollier artic les of agriculture, on experi- 
ment wc believe. Tliobc Chinese were 
bound to the government for a fixed pe- 
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riod, — three years, we understand,— at a 
certain salary ; but from some cause or 
other, whether dissatisfaction or disap* 
poiiitinent, is uncertain, but they, to the 
amount of about 40() men, in connection 
with the governiueiit convicts employed in 
that district, coml^ncd together, and rose 
against the civil authorities; burnt the 
residency and nil the manufactories ; plun. 
dcred whatever came in their way, and 
defied the native troops stationed there. 
They got possession of two pieces of brass 
ordnance and a quantity of fire-arms and 
uminunition, and having fortified them- 
selves at a place called Tanjong Poera, 
held undisputed possession of the district 
for five days. On intelligence reaching 
the govern nieiit, a considerable body of 
troops, infantry and cavalry, were sent 
from Batavia and Buitenzorg. 'Jlie Chi- 
nese, at the onset, stood their ground pret. 
ty firmly, and having killed four of the 
infantry, when the latter charged they did 
not flinch ; hut not knowing the force of 
;i charge of Europeans, the immediate 
consequence was, that upwards of 100 of 
them fell by the bayonet, and the rest dis- 
persed, pursued by the native troops un- 
der the command of Prince Alii Bassa, 
and at the same time were met by the hus- 
sars from Buitenzorg, who pretty well 
finished them. Those who escaped at the 
time, by flying to the woods, have been 
since picked up, and put to death on the 
spot, or remain in expectation of a speedy 
removal. Eight or ten of the Dutch in- 
fantry and two of the cavalry were killed, 
as also were five or six of the native 
prince's people, llicre are a great many 
wounded. 

It does not appear that the convicts took 
any part in this rencontre. Some accounts 
state that the insurrection was owing 
chiefly to petty acts of tyranny exercised 
over the Chinese by a Chinese mandore, 
or overseer, ]>laccd over them by the go- 
vernment. From whatever cause it arose, 
the unfortunate adventurers have come 
from their own country to meet an un- 
timely fate in Java. It is supposed the 
cultivation of tea and the other ex peri, 
incnts will now be abandoned, from the 
want of Chinese workmen. We under* 
stand the tea-plants were thriving remark- 
ably well, and the infusion of their leaves 
was equal in flavour to tliat made from 
Chinese tea. 

THE JAVA BANK. 

Great exultation is felt at Batavia, at the 
disappointment of the government in its 
iiitcrfercnpe in the election of directors for 
the Java bank, the government having ex- 
pressed a desire that the new elector should 
be chosen from amongst its servants. A 
petition, signed by the whole cotnniercial 
community of Batavia, niicoiinected with 
governineuf, was presented to the gover- 


nor.gcncral, remonstrating against this in- 
tended interference, alleging that the in. 
tercsts of the trade of Java are closely al- 
lied with the prosperity of the Java bank, 
and ** that the most injurious consequences 
to the trade of Java, and the profits of its 
bank, must ensue from the appointment 
of any individual in the employment of 
government who, by his habits, education, 
and pursuits must necessarily be wanting 
in that commercial knowledge, and inti- 
macy with the banking system, and local 
acquaintance with tlie trade, which alone 
can entitle to the confidence of the com- 
mercial public, from whom the profits of 
the bank arc derived.” This petition was 
presented to the governor-general at Bui- 
tenzorg: who declared his determination 
to support a government- candidate, upon 
the avowed ground that it was necessary 
that government should be able to influ. 
ence the operations of the bank. Tlie 
free-trade and commercial interest, how. 
ever, triumphed, and the government can- 
didate (a salaried public officer) was re- 
jected by a majority of 96*. 

LOSS OF A WHALER. 

The De Kok^ Fleming, from Batavia 
the 4th July, brings the dreadful account 
of the loss of the Frindsbury South-whaler, 
and, it was feared, of the captain and 
twenty -eight of the crew. It appears tliat 
the ship struck on a coral reef, on tlic 
9th February last, inlat.5^ O' 1"S,, long. 
1 59® 1 9' E., and the crew having ineffec- 
tually used every endeavour to get her oflj 
ultimately left her in three boats. In the 
attempt to get clear of the wreck, the boats 
were overset, and three men perished, to- 
gether with the provisions and instruments, 
&c., which had been put into them. Sub- 
sequently they were righted, and, on get- 
ting clear of the wreck, they mustered in 
all thirty-two bands, viz. ten in the cup. 
tain’s boat, eleven in the chief mate's, and 
eleven in tlic second mate's boat. The 
latter, Mr. Ward, made sail to the south- 
westward, taking no notice of the signals 
made by the captain for the boats to keep 
together. He w'as never seen by the other 
boats after the evening of the 10th. The 
captain's and chief- mate's boats kept toge- 
ther, having endured the greatest distress 
from want of provisions and W'atcr, until 
the night of the 20th March, when they 
patted in a gale of wind, after which the 
captain's boat was never seen again by the 
other. Hie chief-mate tlicn steered for 
Carteret's harbour, in New Ireland, where 
they had formerly procured a scanty .sup- 
ply of provisions and water, and arrived at 
that place on the 27 th March. Here they 
remained, living with the natives, until 
the 15tli May, when the Isahdla^ of Lon- 
don, was seen passing, which vessel took 
the chief-mate on board with his crew, and 
brought them to Batavia. 
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COMMERCE OF MANILLA. 

The following is the official report on 
I he commerce of’ Manilla for the past year. 

Total Number of Vessels arrived, 112; do. sailetl, 
114, viz. 


Arriv- 

eil. 

American 25 

(Chinese (junks) S 

Daiiisli 7 

Dutch 4 


Salk 

ed. 


Arriv- 
ed. 

2ft French .. 1 . 

.5 Hainburp'h 2 . 
(i Portufjuese 5 • 
' Prussian . . 1 


English 1ft ..1ft Spanish .. 43 . 


Sail- 

cil. 

, 2 
. 2 
4 
I 
42 

List of the principal Articles of ex]»ort from Ma- 
nilla during the Year 1U32. 

Ajon>)li Arrolxis 1.25(1> 

Hags (empty) in No. .3,241 

Hiche-de-niiir Arrobas fi,4J(tt 

Uirds’-nests do. .37 

Do. white do. Ki 

Birds of paradise in No. T»2 

Canvas Pieces 12ft 

Cigars (paper) 

Cacao 

t Soiree 

Cotton 

Ebony 

Hats in No. 

Hemp 

Hides 

I lorns 

Indigo 

Lard 

Mats 

Motlier-o’-)»carl Shell • • 

Oil (coco-nut) 

Pitch 

liattans 

Hire .... 

Hum Giillons «,71« 

Arrobas 5771 
do. ,50,671 


Arrobas 

4 

, do. 

4 

do. 

14.(^24^ 

do. 

4Jft5 

do. 

13.483 

in No. 

7.4H4 

. Arrob.'is 154,ftl7 

do. 

2ft,ft5» 

do. 


ilo. 

ai.H!) 

do. 

1H4 

in No. 

7,343 

Arrobas 

1.262 

do. 

(i.iXU 

do. 

6ft2 


do. 2,45»i 
do. 1,(J74,170 


Saltpetre 

Sapati wookI . . 

Sluarks’-dns do. ,‘171 

Slirimiis (drietl) do. ft,22.‘)i 

Sinews (deer, &c.) do. :ki(f 

Soap do. 5,15ft 

Sugar do. 617»7.37j 

Sulphur ‘io. 2,4(io| 

Tallow do. IW 

ToImcco * ‘hi. 4,27ft 

Tortoiseshell do. ,Vi2 

Wax do. fMW 

Wheat do. lift 

Coo<ls. Treasure. 
V.iluc of Imports year ia31- - l.7ft4,.37ft • • 3.37,2(»7 
Ditto l«3t)-- 1,5S52„522 -• 

Value of Exports year lail • • 1,414,710 •• 4ft,21ft 
Ditto 16,30 ■ 1,4‘)7,131 ” 

(jross amount of Duties, including \ oii.iwi#: 
Customs, Port-dues, Tonnage, &c. / 


glustvalasta. 

INEQUALITY OF THE SEXES IN THE COLONY. 

A careful inquiry into tlic number of 
residents in Sutton Forest district gives the 
following result : females HO, of whom 
72 are married and 48 are children ; mules 
540, of whom 59 are children. 

The last census, of 1828, gave the 
number of males in the colony 27,0’llj 
and that of females, 8,987 ; excess of males 
] 8,G24. Of the persons bom in the colo- 
ny, th«) males were in excess of the females. 
“ Nothing,** observes tlie eilitor of the 
Sf/dfiey Gazette, “ can be more palpable, 


than that a community tlius constituted is 
exposed to the severest temptations, aiul 
must possess a much greater share of virtue 
than human nature generally exhibits, if 
it avoid the grossest excesses of immorality. 
How far the snare has been escaped by our 
own population, it would be superfiuous 
to inquire. Our llritish readers may rea- 
dily infer, what our colonial readers but too 
well know, that it has entrapped an abun. 
dance of victims, and has tended, more 
than any other cause, to cover the land witli 
every species of licentiousness,** 

Chelsea PensUmers. — The pensioner emi- 
grants arc not hailed with much joy by the 
settlers here or at Van Diemen’s Land. 
“ We have little reason to thank our selfish 
mother, KnglanH, for such a consign- 
ment,** says the Si/dnei/ Gazelle, The 
J,auncesion Adverther calls it “ a shame- 
ful infringement upon the rights of the co- 
lonists, in quartering useless paupers upon 
them.*’ 

Hl'^hway Tiohhcnes.~^*V\\Q Sydney Gazelle 
speaks of highway robberies and ferocious 
attacks on the roads as increasing to a de^ 
gree disgraceful to a civilized country, es- 
pecially on theFaraniutta road. “ Neither 
the travelling gentleman, nor the humble 
peasant returning from his labour, can pass 
unmolested by a gang of ten ora dozen fel- 
lows, apparently well organized and arm- 
ed, who, on the approach of their victims, 
sally forth from the bush on each side of 
the road, in many instances, firing first, 
and on all occasions robbing them of every 
valuable article, even of clothing.** 

The Ikau Monde, — As another symp- 
tom of the “ advance of Australia,** we 
notice the appropriation of a corner in the 
newspapers to “fashionable news;** we 
subjoin the first announcement we have 
observed of this kind : — 

“ Mrs. Howen entertained a large par- 
ty of friends at her beautiful residence, 
Fairfield, near Windsor, on Wednesday 
evening. The lady. like deportment of 
Mrs. liowen on such occasions is too well 
known to admit encomium ; the ease, 
grace, and unostentatious elegance of man- 
tier, in which this lady endeavoured to dif- 
fuse hilarity and amusement among her 
guests, could not pass unnoticed. The 
supper-table presented its dainty repast 
about twelve o’clock, when it was encir- 
cled by some of the richest gems from Aiiv. 
traliu’s casket. The miiia-iiova irradi-ited 
its mild lustre, and the emerald its modest 
beam.** 

** Sfjuutting.'* — Great com])laints are 
made of the injury the settlers in Bathurst 
sustain trom a number of ticket-of-lcavc 
men, and freemen, who hold herds of cat- 
tle, and who “ sit down,” or “ sijuat,” as 
the Americans say, in the neighbourhood 
of grantees, that they may add to their 
stocks from their neighbours*. 
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Penal Setllemenls* — Government, we 
hear, are wisely resolved upon abandon, 
ing the swampy, unhealthy, and profitless 
mock- agricultural establishment, called 
Kagic Farm, Moreton Bay. We hope 
the spare “ hands ** will be sent to places 
and employments, in which their labour 
may be turned to something like a publicly 
profitable account. Too much valuable 
labour has long been dissipated at those 
penal settlements of Moreton Bay, Norfolk 
Island, Port Maccpiarie, &c. Sec. JMecha* 
nics and able-bodied operatives may be 
punished adequately enough, by working 
on the roads or assignment out to private 
service, at a distance, for terms prolonged 
beyond the original sentence. The learn- 
ed judges of the Supreme Court, of late, 
concur in expressing tlieir aversion to 
traiiKporting men to jienal settlements, ex- 
cept ill what to them seem extreme cases. 

To transport men to penal settlements on a 
first conviction, in Cfimiiion with twice and 
thrice convicted felons, ns has been a con- 
stant practice for at least the last seven 
years, is, if not illegal, at least unfair. 
Despatcliing men at all to isolated penal 
settlements, except for the gravest oflences 
solely, appears tons to produce the effect 
of abstracting a vast deal of useful labour 
from yilaccs and purposes, where it was 
likely in some way to prove publicly pro- 
ftlable, to be dissipated on others where it 
is most likely to be misapplied, without, in 
nine cases out of ten, reforming the of- 
fender ; rather with a directly contrary ef- 
fect, as daily experience too clearly esta- 
blishes the Iriith of, or prol)abiIity, in the 
numerous instances of culprits gracing the 
gallows for having pcr|)etrated llie most 
diabolical offences, .avowedly with the de- 
liberate intention of escaping any how from 
the idtra.penal discipline of Norfolk Island 
or of JVIoreloii Bay. Let us sec if the 
present enlightened individual, at the head 
of our local executive, cannot strike out 
a more enicient or a less pernicious sj'stem 
of peieal discipline — one that has the refur- 
ination of the prisoner and the public ser- 
vice for its leculing objects, not to defeat 
hotli, by goading offenders into the com- 
mission of fresh atrocities, and depriving 
the colony of all benefit fiom the much- 
needed services of n numerous class of 
valuable mechanics and of useful able- 
bodied labourers.— ./M.s7rr//o/yi, Alar. .SO. 

State of Trade,— Sucli is the low price of 
flint glass at present, that a cask fidl of 
tumblers, measuring half a ton, was sold 
by auction the other day for thirty -seven 
shillings ! It will be observed, that this is 
less than the freight out. A number of 
others wer42 sold at about the same price. 
Wine glasses went at Is. Id. per dozen, 
and cut tumblers fetched less money here 
than would liave been obtained for them 
in London, in the state of broken glass !— > 
Sydney Ga%, June 5. 


Australasia* [Dec. 

SWAN RIVER. 

Despatches have been received from 
Lieut. Governor Stirling, Western Aus- 
tralia, the following extract from which 
lias been commiinicAtcd to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, by direction of Viscount 
Goderich, president. 

“ Swan Jiivrr, 2d 1 RI12, — The 

only portion of Western Australia, which 
has been in any way examined or explored, 
is inclosed in the accompanying map of 
reference, which will afford, at a view, a 
general idea of the routes and discoveries 
of the principal ex|)loring parties. It will 
not be requisite for me to enter into the de- 
tails of the reports which have been made 
to me on these matters; but I shall en- 
deavour to give a general sketch of the 
inform.ition which we possess relative to 
the soils, the surface, the supply of water, 
the climate, and ilu* Indigenous products 
of the coil II try. 'I’lie coast from Gan- 
theauiMo Bay, on the wL*f,t, to Doubtful 
Island Bay, on the >uuth, incliuliiig the 
several islets and rocks, presents the re- 
markable calcareous substance, which has 
been supposed to exist in no other place 
than on the shores of New Holland and 
on those of Sicily. Allhongli it serves in 
general as a kind of edging to this part of 
the continent, it is occasionally interrupted 
by ilie protrusion t>f granite and trap, and 
it is ill some places covered by sand. The 
open downs wliicli it forms sometimes, 
afford good sheep^keej), and it burns into 
very fine lime; hot in general the soil upon 
it is of little value. Beliiud tliis sea-range 
of hills, winch are sometimes 800 feet in 
height, and two or three miles in breadth, 
there is a low sandy district, which appears 
to have liad a diluvial origin, as it exhibits 
occasionally i>ehhles and detached pieces of 
the oUlcr rocks, and varies fVoni mere sand 
to red loam and clay. In some parts tins 
sandy district present considerable portions 
of very fine soil, and in no part is it abso- 
lutely sterile, 'I'he banks of the rivers 
which flow tlirongh it are of the richest 
description of soil, and although a large 
portion would not pay for cultivation, at 
the present jirice of labour, it is not unfit 
for grazing. Out of this sandy plain there 
occasioiialiy arise ranges and detached hills 
of primitive fonnation, the most extensive 
of which is the range which hounds tiie 
plain on tlie cast or landward side, and 
extends from the south coast between Cape 
D'Entrecasteaux and W'ilson’s Inlet, north- 
ward to the r30tli degree of latitude. The 
highest altitude attained by these primitive 
mountains is about .‘3,500 feet, which is 
supposed to be the height of Roi Kyncriff, 
behind King George's Sound ; but the 
average height may be stated et 1,000 feet. 
To the eastward of the principal of these 
ranges is an interior country of n different 
formation from that on the coast, being of a 
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red loamy character. It appears to have the 
lowest portion of its surface about 500 feet 
above the level of the sea, and discharges 
all its waters wcstwardly or southwardly 
through the range aforesaid. Some of 
these streams have a constant current, and 
would afford a supply of water in the driest 
months, and, in general, neither the inte- 
rior, nor the country near the coast, can 
be said to be badly watered. 

“ Such is the imperfect sketch I am able 
to afford of the general surface of the coun- 
try. In the ((uality of its soils it is extreme- 
ly varaible ; but there Fiave been ascertained 
to exist by Captain Banister, Mr. Dale and 
many other explorers, extensive districts of 
land of the best kind. And having given that 
point every attention, being fully aware of 
the great importance of being well assured 
that there is asufiiciency of fertile land, I 
may now express tny conviction, from the 
reports of others, no less than by iny own 
observations, that there is ahnndaiice, and 
indeed as large a proportion of it as usually 
exists in siieh extensive territories. 

“ The only products of the country of 
any value at jiresent, are, its timber, wlileh 
is inexluiustible and of excellent quality ; 
and its grasses, wbicli afftu’il feed of superior 
quality for sheep, liorsos, and cattle. Tliere 
is a goofl species of tobacco, and perennial 
flax, similar to the kind usually cultivated 
in Europe ; but these are as yet only valu- 
able as indicative of the capabilities of the 
soil. 

“ For some time back registers of the 
weather have been kept at King (leorge’s 
Sound aiul at Perlb, and hereafter it will 
1)0 possible to ascertain with precision the 
ranges of the tciiipeialure, the barometri- 
cal pressure, and the degree of moisture in 
these districts compared with oilier coun- 
tries. At present, after three years’ expe- 
rience of the climate of the Swan lliver 
district, it may be said to be exceptionable 
only in the months of January, February, 
and March, when the beat and dnnight 
arc as disagreeable as they can be without 
atfecling health. The district of King 
George’s Sound being exposed to southerly 
winds in summer, and frequently visited 
by showers, is the most equable perhaps in 
the world, and the most temperate, 'J’lic 
heat on the west coast is certainly intense, 
and the musquitocs, which abound there in 
summer, are serious evils in Ifieir way, and 
have caused some dislike tf) this part ot the 
country as a place of residence. But not- 
withstanding these, and other local and tri- 
vial objections, the climate, the ports, tlie 
position, and the extent of the country, are 
such as fit it to be the scat of a wealthy and 
populous possession of the Crown ; and I 
feel justified in saying, in this stage of its 
occupation, that it will not fail to become 
such from any natural disc|uulificatioii of 
the soil.** 


jitrtD Zralanti. 

The following particulars were commu- 
nicated to the Royal Geographical Society, 
from oilicial documents in the Colonial 
OlTice, hy Mr. Hay, and are published in 
the Journal of the Society ; — 

“ 1 n New Zealand, flax may be obtain- 
ed in an unlimited quantity, and there is 
abundance of fine timber of all sizes and 
dimensions for ship-building and other 
purposes. Thousands of tons of shipping 
may be employed in the flax trade alone ; 
and the liiiiher, which grows occasionally 
to a great height, and not unfrequently 
six feet in diameter, may be procured in 
any quantity. The country is rich in mi- 
neral and vegetahic productions; the soil 
fertile, and easy of culture. 

“ In both islands tliere are extensive 
lakes; and the rivers are also nunierous, 
and mostly navigable, generally running 
north and south, and branching off into 
others, from which run nunierous streams 
and creeks. Tiie rise and fall of the tide, 
along tlie whole coast, is considerable, but 
greatest, to the southward ; at Kokiangii 
(which is to the northward), it is fourteen 
or tiriccn feet in the springs. The har- 
bours and buys are ])c>rii:ips the finest in 
llie world, and few countries, indeed, pos- 
sess so many, e(|ually capacious, safe, and 
easy of access, 'J'be climate is very healthy, 
and free from tlnise hot and pestilential 
winds, destrnctivc to cultivation, which 
cliaracterize the climate of New South 
Wales; nor is the thermometer subject to 
the siicldcii changes ol.t^ervable there. 

“ From all llie inrormation that can be 
collecleu, New Zealand is far from being 
thickly jicopled ; but is rich, beautiful, 
and fertile. 'I'lie natives have an intuitive 
respect, blenih'd with fear, for the F.ng- 
lish ; tile eliitfs for the most j>art desiring 
to piace themselves uu<!er British protec- 
tion. 'I’liey-do not jiossess courage, but 
are cunning, easily taught, clever, fond of 
show, baniy, and capable of undergoing 
great fatigue. 'I'lu-y require to be treated 
with ainixtiire of kiiidiies.s and firmness. 

“ With regard to the whaling establisb- 
nieiits in New Zealand, it may be ob.serv- 
ed, that, as tJiey are of use only for about 
four months in the year, tliey arc not likely 
to become permanent, unless cumbiiied 
with some otlier pursuit for the summer 
season. And from the destructive nature 
of the fishery (the females being killed at 
the time of calving), the trade cannot last 
many years; but, like the sealing, will 
eventually fail from extermination, or 
from the desertion of the land by the ha- 
rassed aiiiliials. The fishery is confined to 
tlie Middle and Stewart's Islands, the 
whales not being found north of Cook’s 
Straits. 

“ The fiax scttlernenl.s will rapidly as- 
sume a more permanent form, as the pro- 
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sent desultory and speculative system pro- 
gressively fails, from the increasing unwil- 
lingness of the natives to dress the hemp, 
and from its depreciated value at home, on 
account of the dirty state in which it is 
supplied. 

“ There seems yet but little prospect of 
uniting any number of the natives under 
one leader. They arc subdivided into 
many small communities or families, with- 
out any one individual having the slightest 
recognized authority, and are excessively 
jealous of each other and of their equality. 
With the exception of slaves they have no 
distinctions of rank, every one, not a slave, 
being equal to every other. Tlie elder of 
a family, in time of peace, meets with some 
little deference ; in war, the most enter- 
prizing takes the lead. The property of 
the soil is well defined, their jurisprudence 
extensive, and its penalties arc submitted 
to without opposition, even by the stronger 
party. We find amongst them none of 
the volatile spirits of the islanders in war- 
mer latitudes, but a proud, haughty, in- 
dependent race, who think deeply, reason 
acutely, compare the past with the present, 
anticipate the future, and are as dogged 
and persevering amidst their fogs as the 
Briton is in liis. 

“ In the four church -mission stations of 
llangiliona, llenkcn, Faihia, and Wai- 
matc, there are under a regular course of 
education about 320 New Zealanders, 
whose average age is sixteen years. When 
the hours appointe<l for instruction, in 
rending, writing, and accounts, arc ex- 
pired, the greater number of these natives 
are employed in the mission, some in 
building, others as carpenters, and others 
in general labour. There are three sub- 
stantial chapels, capable of holding from 
200 to 300 each, in which services are held 
three times every Sunday, and always well 
attended. 

** The natives arc anxious to be placed 
under the protection of British law, and 
would be willing to receive any person 
vested with power to enforce it.*’ 


ISouraon. 

A private letter from Bourbon, dated 
30th May, gives some details respecting 
the conspiracy of the slaves in the St. Be- 
nedict quarter of the island. 1’hc leader 
was a slave, named Louis, who was parti, 
cularly well treated by his master, who 
did not regard him as a slave, but suffered 
him to work for himself. The plot was 
well laid,' and the measures well taken, 
and on the point of being carried into ef- 
fect, when two of the leaders felt some rq- 
morsc at the idea of butchering all the 
male whites, and disclosed the plot the 
very day before its accomplishment ; it was 


IDec. 

to be begun by a general firing of the plan- 
tations, whicii was to be tlic signal of ris- 
ing. It was at first intended that the rising 
should take place on Good Friday, but, 
strange to say, Louis was too good a Ca. 
tliolic to violate the sanctity of that day by 
murder. He bad determined that all tlie 
young wliitc women should he spared, and 
all the negresses massacred: the Caffres 
and Malgashes were to be slaves to the con- 
spirators. Fifty-six of the principals were 
seized and imprisoned. But for this timely 
discovery, Bourbon, it is supposed, would 
have been wholly ruined. 

Tlic Bengal Ilurkaru states that the is- 
land is in a violent state of fermentation. 
The colonial population claim a right to a 
representative assembly, and on the l.'Sth 
of February forty-five delegates from dif- 
ferent parts of the island waited on the go- 
vernor with addresses to that effect. The 
following was the answer : — “ I am con- 
vinced, gentlemen, as well as yourselves, 
of the advantages to be derived from a co- 
lonial assembly legally constituted; it 
might perhaps save the island ; but my 
powers do not permit me to sanction it.” 
The delegates liave placed a protest in the 
hands of tiie attorney general of tlie colony 
against the obstinacy of the governor, and 
all illegally constituted assemblies. 


etiina. 

THE HIOHLAND REBELLIOK. 

The mountain-borderers, whom we iiavc 
already mentioned, have, by the latest ac- 
counts, exiiihited more decided intentions 
of a preconcerted rebellion. The attempt 
seems to ns a mad and visionary one. 
However, Providence alone knows what 
the result may be. The new king,* who 
has descended from the highlands of Lycii 
chcw,t to lift the standard of rebellion 
against the empire of Taou-kwang, is said 
to lie only eighteen years of age. Ilis pro- 
per name is Le tih ming. King Le issues 
mandates, not in the twelfth year of Taoii 
kwang, but in the ^/irsl year of his own 
reign. He has assumed the designation of 

* It appears from the Peking Gazette, that the 
Maliometlans of Western Tartary accept, from the 
emperor of China, the titular rank of king. A 
person licaring the appellation is reported as a1< 
lowed to reside in Peking, but he is so poor as not 
to be able to pay the expenses of his journey to the 
capital ; in consequence of which his imperial ma- 
jesty has granted him a daily allowance to defray 
the cost of his travelling.— C. It. 

t See Du Ilalde's map of Canton ; .where Lyen- 
chow is placed in N. lat. 24^ S(f and long, about 
111** 4B' £. ; distant from the city of Canton about 
1B5 miles in a N.N.WcstcrIy direction. Kcang- 
hwn, in iloo kwang, which the insurgents arc said 
to have taken, is laid down in N. lat. long. 

111**?'— C. R. 
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Kin lung (the ‘ Golden Dragon *). On 
his royal standard, he exhibits a pretension 
to a divine conimaiul to undertake this re- 
bellion. The words are — 

Tung teen ching ming ; 

Kin I.ungyuen ncen. 

The Golden Dragon 
(has) Received Heaven's decree. 

Ist Year. 

A native map has been prepared, shew- 
ing, for the information of the governor, 
the relative situation of the mountains, fo- 
rests, and cities, from which these rebels 
have issued forth ; and the position of the 
troops sent from Kwang-se, Iloo-naii, and 
Canton against them. The I loo-nan ge- 
neral is said to have been killed by a poi- 
soned arrow, In an action with the rebels. 
'I’hev have taken the city of Keang hwa, 
ill I loo-nan province, and have in several 
skirmishes been successful against the im- 
perial troops, a small party of whom went 
over to their side. His majesty’s officers 
taken by them have been put to the sword. 
We cannot, of course, voucli for the accu- 
racy of these statements, but wc give them 
as reports. Tlic map, which confirms the 
greater part of what is rumoured, wc be- 
lieve to be official. 

'Fhe opinion of many of our native in- 
formants is, that the bill-men are not urged 
on by famine, but that the rising is the re- 
sult of a deliberate and preconcerted plan ; 
as a proof of this they are said to have 
availed themselves of the unusually low 
price of salt during the last two years, to 
lay in a large slock ; for tliis necessary of 
life they are in general dependant on the 
provincial governments, which thus have a 
great check on them. Tliey are said to be 
well-armed, strong, and brave; and now 
acting in concert with the natives of the 
hills in all the adjoining provinces; they 
may, perhaps, be connected with some of 
the secret societies. The troops sent 
against them by the Canton autliorities 
were, wc are told, attacke<l, fnint and 
rear, and forced to surrender, the offi- 
cers being then put to death in cold 
blood ; this may perhaps explain the re- 
port of the going over to the rebels of some 
of the government troops. The Canton 
people say that the march of the new king 
will be directed north towards Peking, 
and that no further invasion of this pro- 
vince is to l)C apprehended. 

It is reported that the viceroy will leave 
Canton, in the course of a few days,«and 
in person direct the military operations 
against the insurgents on the border. 

When just on the point of printing our 
paper, we hear the report of the capture, 
by the rebels, of the Foo-yuen of the pro- 
vince of Hoo-kwang. The troops had 
been previously defeated, with the loss of 
guns and ammunition, in a pass on the 
Asiaf. Jnnr. N. S, Voi,. 9. No.fffi. 


borders of the province. We have not, 
however, heard any particulars.— Ca/t/aji 
/h-’". Aj>ril 7, 


By the arrival of tl;e Pioneer at Phila- 
delphia, on the 19lh October, advices have 
been received from Canton to the hitter 
end of May. The intelligence by this 
route is of considerable importnnee, as 
they fiirnisli much more recent nccoiints of 
the progress of the rebellion. It appears 
that three provinces (Kwangse, IIoo- 
kwaiig, and Ilooiiaii), had declared in 
favour of the rebels, and llie receipt of 
this iiUclli^eiice had caused the greatest 
alarm at Canton. It was, however, at 
the time of the sailing, rejiorted 

that, on the IStli of May, a severe battle 
hud been fought between tlie imperial 
troops and those of the insurgents, in 
which the rebel leader was taken prisoner, 
and a great number of his followers were 
cut to pieces, or cajitured ; the imperial 
army had sustained a severe loss, many 
inand.arins having been slain. 

The Chinese Courier of May 12, states 
that the brother of the leader had been 
captured. 


CHINESE COHRESl'ONDKNCE WITH FORKIGN 
NATIONS. 

In a long memorial sent to liis majesty 
by governor Le, ('hoo, tlic* foo-yiienf and 
the hoppo Chung, concerning opium, they 
state all the arguments and suggestions 
for and against the liest means of prevent, 
iiig the importation of that ** destructive 
poison.” They allude to the idea of let- 
ting it come in openly, with a trilling duty 
on it, of three candariiis per catty, as was 
the case on its first introduction to the ce- 
lestial empire, ns the best menus of caus- 
ing its use to* he diminished or disconti- 
nued : still they hesitate to recommend a 
sudden sanction to what at tliis moment is 
severely interdicted. Another idea which 
occurred to them was to write to the go- 
veriimeiit.s of the countries whence it came 
requiring them to desist from sending it. 
They say tliat they could have written to 
the kings of Cochin China, Siam, &c., 
requiring them to issue orders against its 
being shipped for Ciiiiia in their ports: 
but, us it comes chiefiy from the Knglisli 
Indian UTiitories, they cannot write, for 
they have not, heretofore, been in the 
habit of doing so. 

While governor Le and his colleagues 
were telling the emperor that they could 
have written to certain foreign kings, they 
were telling the English, through the 
hong-mei chants, that such a thing was 
never known as the celestial empire’s go- 
vernor writing to a foreign govcrnnieiit. 
And his excellency, who said it was im- 
possible that he could reply to the Gover- 
(2 A) 
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nor General of India, not very long ago It is rumoured that the capital of Yun. 


threatened, in an otiicial document, to 
write to the king of England against a 
Eritish subject . — Canton Itcg. Miir, 17. 

MISCELLANKOUS. 

IFowf/na. — A letter in the Canton Re- 
gister remonstrates against IIo\v(|ua being 
permitted to retire frotn the hong. It is 
observed ; “ the government will not, 

most assuredly, let him oil' from bis du- 
ties to them in any discussions with fo- 
reigners ; and, as the law stands, they 
ought not to let him withdraw his capital 
from European commerce. It is an in- 
justice to the foreign trade. I think the 
Jaw, as it now stands, a very irrational 
and cruel one, but still it was intended 
(like ibc responsibility of the mercliaiits 
for foreign debts, lately done away with) 
As a sort of eompensation for the manifold 
restrictions to wliieli they are siihject.** 

Ciiinrse On the ISih ult., the Ad- 

miral Le 'I'ajin, uho, with his stpiadron has 
been gu. rding llu* enlratu'e of the Eogiie 
ever since the anival of II.M. Challenger, 
sent down a cruiser to the squadron, lying 
at the entrance to the inner harhour at 
Macao, that they need not any longer act 
on the defensive there, for the JOnglisli fleet 
was not coming ; they had hi tter go to 
sea on a cruise, :ts the coasting pirates had 
become troublesome. 

The Chinese say, that the Portuguese 
government at INlacuo had applied to the 
C/iincsc for assistance against the English, 
who, they had reason to believe, had de- 
signs on Macao. This must surely he a 
calumny .— ^iprd 7, 

Kidnapping . — A native correspondent, 
from Macao, has informed us that, during 
the second moon of this year, as many as 
sixty or seventy bills were posted up in 
Canton, offering rewards for the recovery 
of stolen children, both hoys and girls. 
The permission of domestic slavery opens 
a inaiket fur these poor child reii. lint 
some are doomed to a still woinc lot — 
being intentionally deformed and turned 
into beggars.— /Aid. 

riraey and Robbery. — Three Pokien 
junks, coming from Kong- moon to Ma- 
cao, the other day, were attacked by pi- 
rates, and two men in the jimks killed. 
A sun of one of the captains was among 
the unfortunate suU'crers. Junks from the 
eastern and northern ports are arriving 
from day to day, laden with cotton, spe- 
cie, &c. Prom the anchorage at Neaiig- 
ma-ko, near the bar- fort, in Macao, they 
proceed to the westward and southward. 
The ports they chiefly frequent are Kong- 
moon, in Suii-ooy district, and Chik-kum 
in Luy-cliow-foo. At this last place they 
find a mart for opium and lay in sugar, 
which they carry to Shang hae, in Keang- 
nan province. 


nan province has been entered by a large 
body of banditti, who have robbed the 
public treasury of .several millions of mo- 
ney. — Ibid. 

Mo wifun , — The total fail lire of Mow- 
qua*s llong is announced in the Chine^ie 
Courier ol' May 1‘2, which states that the 
amount of his debts is a million of dollars, 
and that Mowqua had petitioned the local 
government to he made bankrupt, but the 
application had been refused. This hong 
h:ui been long embarrassed : the immediate 
cause of stoppage was the inability to sa- 
tisfy the demands of the tea-merchants, 
for the amount of tea supplied for the 
present year. 


A small schooner, called the Frolic, be- 
longing, "we believe, to the imaum, has 
arrived h«.*re from Aluscaf, which she left, 
on the 5th inst. Letters, we iiiuicrstand, 
have been rcccive<l by her from the resi- 
dent and jiarty on tlie islaiul of Corgo, 
stating that the plague at IJiishirc was 
gradually abating, and it was sup])oso(l 
w’ould soon entin.'ly cease, iml' ss revived 
by the celelnation of tlie Molmrriim, 
which was slionly to take place. The 
tlisease still remained at Lingar and 
in the neighhonring places, but had not 
readied Eassailore. 'I’lie resident, it ap- 
pears, had come to the determination of 
bringing things to an issue with the 
shaik of Kymaiim, who for some time 
past has been committing depredations up- 
on the commerce of the Gulf. The H.C.*s 
brigs Ternntc and Tigris, willi the assis- 
tant resilient on board, bad been ordered 
for this purpose to procccrl to tlie shaik's 
territories, and it was thought ivould bring 
him to terms without much delay, though, 
from the smallness of the force, there were 
some grounds for apprehending difficul- 
ties. 

Despatclies, dated Ifagdud, April 29th, 
had been received from Col. Taylor, the 
resident at Bussora, communicating the 
gratifying intelligence of himself and parly 
having c.'.caped from the plague, but con- 
firming the accounts previously received of 
the mortality occasioned by it throughout 
the pachalie of Bagdad. The governor of 
Bussora and all his principal officers had 
been destroyed by it. Breviously to bis 
death, a daily report of the number of 
deaths in the tow n was regularly made to 
him, by which it appeared that they 
amounted at one time to upwards of 1,.500 
per diem. The total mortality was com- 
puted at from 70,000 to 80,000, while the 
number of persons remaining in the town 
was supposed not to exceed 4,000, or at 
the utmost 5,000. A vast number had fled 
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to the country, and it was hoped that many 
of them had escaped. The kazy and all 
the chief mollahs were mnnliered atnongr 
the dead, while tlic capiidan pacha and a 
few of his followers were the only olTicers 
that remained alive. It was thought, how> 
ever, that the disease had at last exhausted 
its fury, and the individual left in charge 
of the residency had in consequence open- 
ed it. The deaths in liagdad had not been 
near so numerous as tliey were last year, 
but the plague having prevailed there for 
two successive years, is described as hav- 
ing reduced the city almost to the coiuli- 
tion of a deserted mass of ruins. Tlie po- 
pulous town of Aluhunira is said to he in 
a similar coiidilion. — Ititmb. Cour,Ju!i/ 11. 


^0iAtir 

It is stated in the Russian papers (!iat 
an iiiimensc avalanelie fell in the month of 
August last from Mount Caucasus, and 
blocked up the passage which leads from 
Russia to Georgia. Another road has 
since been made to restore communications 
between the two c()untries. 

The shores of the Mlack Sea were visited, 
on Sept. 2‘Jd, 2;hJ, and ‘J4th, by the most 
violent tempest in the memory of man, in 
which hetween forty and fifty inerehant- 
ineii were totally wreckecl. One of them, 
a brigantine calloil the M^cnlort hud on 
board twenty-five Jews, as passengers for 
Kgypt, all of whom were lost, with, it is 
said, .SO, 000 sequins they were carrying 
with them. All the other vessels sunk 
were either Turkish or Greek coasters. 


Letters have been received from Mada- 
gascar, by which we learu that the goverii- 
ineiit of that island has ex])erienced a se- 
vere relapse. They have refused permis- 
sion to sell bullocks, rice, or any other 
produce, to foreigners, except for atnnm- 
nitiun or arms. \Vhetlu?r they are threat- 
ened with internal disturbances, or dread 
another visit from the hVetjch, is not 
known. The queen no longer encourages 
education, and has given notice to the 
tenebers that she will permit no adilitioii 
10 their niimhcis. 'J'iiey will he alknved 
to remain till the term originally agreed 
upon sliall expire, after wliieli, she says, 
they will be no longer needed, the people 
being fully instructed .— African Ad’ 
verlizer, Aug. 15. 


Authentic intelligence from Alexandria, 
dated 28ih September, states that the vice- 
roy is in treaty with the Capidan Pasha for 
a definitive arrangement. It is asserted 
that every thing is agreed upon, and that 
the l*orte gives up to Mehcmet Ali Syria 
and the isle of Cyprus. An English fri- 
gate had sailed from Alexandria to Con- 
stantinople, having on board envoys from 
tlie pacha coimnissioned to negotiate with 
the sultan. 

A letter from Malta states, that the pro- 
position was delivered to the 'rurkish ad- 
miral at ]Marmoriz/ai, where the Sultan’s 
fleet was taking in w'ater, and was well re- 
ceived. Shortly .'tfler an intimation was 
made to the lOgyptiaii commatider, that 
fiostilities between the two fleets would be 
considered as suspi-nded, until the answer 
of the Grand Sultan to these overtures 
should he received. In the mean time, 
Mehemet Ali has pushed his coiupiests by 
laud to Marsah, IMadin, Ca?s.iria, Adana, 
Tarsus, and probably by this time is in 
possession of Satalia. 

Letters from Constantinople of the lOlh 
October state, lliat it was generally report- 
ed that Mtdiemet Ali had entered into pre- 
liminary negotiations with the C.ipitan 
Pacha, which might lend to some result. 
Ibrahim had levied 30,0(X) recruits in 
Syria, wliuse organization is said to Iiavc 
made cousiderahlc progress ; he was not, 
however, supposed to have advanced any 
farther, hut to be still beyond Mount 
Taurus. 

The armaments at Cmistantinople con- 
tinue, aiul more recent accounts alford 
reason to think tlial the iicgociatiuu has 
failed and that hostilities w'ill he resum- 
ed. The Olloinan Monilcur contains a 
long tirade against the viceroy of Egypt, 
wliicli is not likely to promote the arrange- 
ment. 

'riie Porte has determined to make a 
vast increase in his naval force. 

It is said, that a uistiiiguished indivi- 
dual, connected with the Ottoman Porto, 
named Jean de Manrojeni, h:is arrived in 
England, cii.irged with a special mission 
to solicit the mediation of the Rritish Go- 
vernment, in conjunction witii that of 
other European powers, in the war be- 
tween the ISultan and the Pacha of 
Egypt. 
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<!ralcuttti. 

GOVERNMENT GENEllAL 
OUDHHS. 

ATTENIIANCE OF STAFF OFFIC'EKS. 

/^or^ jnUuun, ^^(t^ 21, 1832. — llofc- 
rcnce having been submitted to the Go- 
veriiiiient upon the subject of the altcn- 
ilanceof stuiruflicersof certain departments 
at brigade exercise, and other ordinary 
occasions at parade, the lion, the Vice- 
I’rcsideiit in Council, on the recominen. 
elation of the Right lion, the Governor 
General, is pleased to announce in General 
Orders, that officers of the civil staff of 
the army, though exempted from atten. 
dance at all ordinary parades, are expected 
to attend to the requisition of a command- 
ing oflicer, whenever he considers himself 
justified in demanding their presence, by 
the occasion for wiiich the troops may be 
assembled. 

PUNISHMENT OF NATIVE DOCTORS. 

Head- Quarters, Simla, May 24, 1832. 
—All instance having lately occurred of a 
native doctor who was found guilty of 
intoxication, being sentenced, by a regi- 
mental eoiirUmartial, to be flogged, the 
Commnnder-in-cliicf desires it may be 
understood that be does not consider cor- 
poral punishment as a fit sentence for a 
class of persons whose respectability bis 
Kxcellency is desirous to maintain. Where 
the conduct of a native doctor may be 
found such as to degrade hiiii in the eyes 
of the regiment, or to render iuiii un- 
worthy of the confidence of the surgeon, 
his Excellency is pleased to authorize a 
regimental court-martial to award, as a 
punishment, dismissal from the service, as 
only men of good character will be allow- 
ed to remain in so respectable a situation. 

In all such cases, the proceedings of tlic 
court-martial are to lie transmitted to head- 
quarters for the approval of the Cum- 
niander-i ii-cl lief . 

DUTIES OF HEOIMENTAI. MEDICAL OFFICERS 
AND ADJUTANTS. 

I f^ad- Quarter Simla, May 24, 1832. 
— Tlic Commander-in-chief, adverting to 
the importance of the duty which is en- 
trusted to regimental medical officers, 
which renders their absence from their 
corps, even for two or three weeks, highly 
inconvenient, without effectual means being 
taken to replace Ihctn, is pleased to direct 
that in every instance where a surgeon or 
assistant-surgeon attached to i|^corps may 
obtain leave of absence between musters. 


the officer wfio grants the leave sliall report 
to the adjutant- general, for his Excellency’s 
infortnaiion, the extent of leave he has 
given, the reason of its being granted, 
and the measures which have been taken 
for the due discharge of the duties which 
were performed by the absent medical 
officer. 

Sir Edward flames takes this opportu- 
nity of .advert in/;; to the ini|)ortant duties of 
a regimental adjutant, wliicli require the 
whole of his time, and his uninterrupted 
attention, for their proper performance. 
An officer wlio obtains that honourable 
appointment must be content to make tliis 
sacrifice, and to forego many gratifications 
and ainusements which other officers of 
the regiment can enjoy, and among the 
rest, that of leave of absence merely for 
pleasure, or on his private affairs, unless 
when matters of a really urgent nature 
can be stated as a ground for the indul- 
gence. Mis Exccdiency expects that offi- 
cers commanding regiments, stations, and 
divisions, will hear Uiisin mind when such 
applications are submitted to them. 

COURTS-MAIITIAL. 

A.SSIST. SlltlU. MACLEOD. 

Head^ Quarters, Camp, Deyr ah, ylpril 0, 
1832. • — At a European General Court- 
Alartial, assembled in Fort William on the 
23d Feb, 18.32, and continued by ad- 
journment till the 2.?tli Feb. 1832, of which 
Ibigadicr C. llrown, C.R., couimuiidaut 
of artillery, is president. Assist. Surg. C. 
]\1. IMacKod, doing dtity with the .5.3d 
regt. N.I., was arniigned on the follow- 
ing charges : — 

Charge. — “ For having remained be- 
hind, without permission, on the march of 
the 53d regt. N.l. from Rarrackpore, on 
the afternoon of the 8th of Dec. 1831, 
when the regiment was proceeding on duty, 
in obedience to division orders of the fitli 
ami 7ih of Dec., and station orders of the 
7th of December; and having continued 
to absent liiinsclf from his regiment until 
tlie 12tli of December, when be was 
placed under arrest. 

** Such conduct being a gross derelic- 
tion of dut}’, and highly prejudicial to 
good order and military discipline.** 

jiddUiuiial Charge.— For disobedience 
of orders and contempt of authority, in not 
appearing, although duly warned, before 
the general court-martial assembled for 
his trial in Fort William, on the 2.3d of 
Feb. 1832, agreeably to division orders 
of the 18th of Feb. 1832.*’ 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision ; — 
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183!2.1 Highler- 

The court, from tlic cvi. 
deuce before them, are of opinion, that the 
facts alleged in the original charge against 
the prisoner. Assist. Surg. C. M. Macleod, 
lately doing duty with the 53d regt. N.I., 
are proved. The court are of opinion, 
that the facts alleged in the additional 
charge arc proved. 

** The court arc also of opinion, that 
the prisoner. Assist. Surg. C. M. Macleod, 
lately doing duty with the .53d regt. N.I., 
is of unsound mind, and do therefore for- 
bear passing sentence.’* 

Approved, 

(Signed) £. Barxes, 

Commander-in-chief. 

Assist. Snrg. INIaclcod is to be released 
from arrest. 


VARIOUS. 

At Sccrole, Benares, April 2, 1832, 
private James Boole, 11. M. 38th regt. of 
Boot, was charged with mutiny, “ in hav- 
ing at Gliazecpore, on the 2()th day of Feb. 
1832, while marcliing with the regiment, 
from the parade ground to the church, 
upon being reprimanded by Ens. John 
Macdonald, of the same regiment, for 
disrespectfully taking him (Ens. Macdd- 
iiald) by the arm, struck tlie said Ens. 
Macdonald, his .superior officer, then in 
the execution of his duty ; the above 
being in breach of the Articles of War.** 
'I'he Court found the prisoner guilty, and 
sentenced him to be transported as a felon 
for life. 

At Secrolc, Benares, April 3, 1832, 
private John Faulkner, II.M. 38lh regt. 
of Foot, was charged with mutiny, “ in 
liitviiig, at Gliazecpore, on llie afternoon 
of the l<)th of JMarch 1832, struck Lieut. 
Henry Grimes, of II.M. 38th regt., hi.s 
siijierior officer, then in the execution of 
his duly as officer of the regimental guard ; 
this being the fourth instance of violence 
of which he, private John Faulkner, has 
been guilty towards bis superior officers ; 
via. first, he was convicted by a regi- 
mental court-martial of di.sobedicnce of 
orders, and tlireatening to run his bayonet 
through Corporal Lynham, 38lh regt., at 
Bangoon, on the 22d of Jan, 182.5. Se- 
condly, he was convicted by a regimental 
court-martial of striking Corp. Brough, 
of II.M. 38th regt. in the execution of 
his duty, at Fromc, on the 12ih of June 

1825. Thirdly, he was convicted by a 
regimental court-martial of impertinent 
and outrageous conduct, and tlirowing his 
cap at Lieut. Grimes, on the evening pa- 
rade, at Berhaniporc, on the 19th of June 

1826. The above being in breach of the 
Articles of War.”- The court found the 
prisoner guilty of the charge preferred 
against him, and sentenced him to be 
transported as a felon for life. 


'Calcutta^ 

CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

Judicial ami Hevetiue Departnusnts. 

June 12. Mr. J. r. Dick, head assistant to magis- 
trate and collector of Patna. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort William, April ^23, 18.T2 — .TOth AT.!. Capt. 
James Blair to be major, and Lieut. Wm. H. Le-i- 
cock to be cant, of a comp., from 17th April 18:»2, 
in sue. to Cl. II. Hutchins rctirciL— Supernutn. 
Lieut. M. J. liaurence brought on cfTective 
strength of regt. 

Ath .V.7. Siipenuiin.Lieut. David Wilkie brought 
on ellectivc strength of regt. from Olli April 1».'J2, 
V. W. Y. Torkler discharged from service, under 
instructions from lion, the Court of Directors. 

Thomas .Smith, .M.n., admitted on establish- 
ment as an assist, surgeon. 

Assist. Surg. C. M. Macleod, at recommendation 
of (-ommaiuler -in-chief, transferred to invalid es- 
tabllsinneut. 

Ucatl-t^narfcre, April (J, lfft2. — The following 
division and regimental orders confirmed : Capt. 
C. It. W. Lane, 2d N.L, to take t liarge of com- 
missariat at Dinapore, during absence of Caitt. 
S’atchwell, datellth Keh. ; Cornet J.S.ii. Uyley 
to act a.s adj. to 2d L.t'. during absence, on lea\c, 
of Lieut. Lawrence; date 2d April. 

The following medical arrangeiiienlsconfirn'ed : 
Surg. T. C. Brown, 74th N.L. to oflicinte as super- 
intending surgeon of Benares circle, during ab- 
sence, ‘in leave, of Superintending Surg. .Sawers. 
— .\ssisl. Surg. A. Crignton, to medical charge of 
74th N.I., timing lime Mr. Brown may olliciatu 
as supoiinteiuling surgctui — Assist. Stng. .J. Bow- 
Ttm, 24th N.L, to medical charge of artillery at 
Benares, until further orders; all dated lUth 
March. 

Fort William, April MU. — Cornet J. D. Marnagh- 
ten, .5th L.C., to be third assistant to (lovcrnur 
Gencrars agtait in Uajpootanah. 

Mr. John H. Smith admitted to service as a cadet 
of artillery. 

Lieut, the Hon. John Oliphant Murray, 47th 
N.L, iiermilted, at his own request, to revsign 
service of Hon. (Tom])ai)y. 

Assist. Surg. .f.-unes Goss appointcrl to medical 
duties of civil station of Furruckabad, v. JefVreya 
invalided. 


llraft-(jnfirtrrs, April lu. — The following regi- 
mental orders confirmed t—Fiis. J. F. Krskine to 
act a.s adj. to4UthN.I., during absence, on medi- 
cal cerlilii-wie, of l.leut. Hurt ; (late 2d April. — 

I. ieut. F. Winter to act as iiilerp. and qii. mast, to 
dUlh.N.l. : date Mist March. 

Ens. B. .S. ’J'ickell, 72d N.I., load as interp. fo 

II. . M. Bilb Foot. 

April 12. — Assist. Surg. .S. Winbolt appointctl, 
from lutlr Ainil, to medical charge of escort with 
Commander iii-chiers camp. 

A;^ci7 B».— The following regimental and fron- 
tier orrlcrs confirmed Ens. W. C. P. Collinson to 
act as a<ij. to left wing:)7th N.L during its sep.ara- 

tiou from Iicad-quarteis of regt. ; date 2d April 

Kns. If. PaliiicT lo citliciate as interp. .and qu.inast. 
to 48th N.L, during absence, on leave, of Lieut. 
ItalNin; date 2.>lh .March — Lieut, and Adj. O. W. 
Span, .5.'kl N.I., to oificiate as majorof brii^adc at 
Dacca, from 2i}tli Feb., v. Bennett dec. ; datc2Md 
March. 


Ffrt’t William, June 11. — MJf/t \.f. I.ieut. and 
Brev. Capt. J. W. Patton to be cajit. of a comp., 
from lUth Dec. ItCll, v. T. A. Mein retired. — Su- 
pernnm. Lieut. K. R. Lyons brought on eftectivc 
strength of regt. 

3He/i .Y./. Ens. W. T. Pocklmgton to be lieut., 
from 1st June 18M2, v. T. G. Mesham dec.— Ens. 
Cf. K. Hollings to be lieut., from 1st June 18.32, v. 
G. A. S. Fullerton dec. 

4tUh .V.L Ens. G. W. Williams to Ijc lieut., from 
loth May 1831, v. J. UisaK* resigned. 
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45«A N,I. Cant. Thos. Wardlaw to he major, 
Lieut. K. Camphell to be capt. of a comp., and 
Ens. T. A. Hallday to be lieut., from 8tn June 
1832, in sue. to J. N. Jackson, c.b., dec. 

Capt. Thos. Lumsden, regt. of artillery, to be 
went for gun-carriages at Futtyghur, v. C. H. 
Campbell dec., Mrltb a staff salary of Sonat 
Rs. 1,000 per mensem. 

Capt. H. 0. Fulton, regt of artillery, confirmed 
in his situation of agent for army clothing, 1st di- 
vision at Futtyghur. 

Lieut. J. F. May, 72d N.I., to be capt. by brevet, 
from 5th June 18:12. 

Capt. J. Betiford, 4flth N.I., senior revenue sur- 
veyor, to be deputy surveyor general of Bengal, 
and suporintcndLMit of revenue surveys (the deputy 
surveyor gener.tl to consider Allahabad his head- 
((uarters). 

I.ieut. Henry I*atch, 73d N.I., to be capt. by 
brevet, from 11th June 1832. 

Messrs. Joim 'I’rail ami Kdm. J. Brown admitted 
on estab. ;is cadets of engineers. 

('apt. Alex. Wr'.gbt, 7id N.T., at his own re- 
((ucst, tmnsferred to nivalid establishment. 

Jloml-t^nartrtrs, Mail 'i't nud 28. — 'J'lie following 
division and other orders con lirined : —Capt. ('. 
Fitzgerald, Kirh N.I., lo ofliciate as major of bri- 
gade to troops at (.^iwiipore, during al)senrc of 
(^lpt. Hull; dale Kith May. — l.ieiit. H. Downes, 
.'mtii N.I., to takiMdiarge of 7tii comp. ]iionecrs, 
during Lieut. Che.ape’s aixsence on leave; <iate l‘2th 
May.— I.ieut. E. (iarrett t<» act as adj. to right 
wing (»!3h N.I., proceeding on treasure escort 
duty ; date 2(ith May. 

Capt. R. Thorpe, 14th N.I., to join and do 
duty with lUh regt. at Agra, until further orders. 

May 28 — Capt. T. Nicholl remove<l from 2d 
comp. 3d bat. of artillery to Isttr. 1st brigade, and 
('apt. \V. Bell, from latter to former. 

Cornet W. J. K. Boys, (!th, to act as interp. and 
((u.mast. to 8th I.i.(’., during alMence of Comet 
Fagan, or until further orders. 

Iletui-nvd to duty, from Eurojw . — June 11. Lieut. 
T. H. Scott, 38th N.I. 


FUR LOUGHS. 

To Europe . — April 2?1. I.ieut. A. B, Nesbitt, in- 
valid es(.ab., for health. — 30. Ist-Lieut. John 
Ciliuorc, corps of c*nginecrs, for licalth.— June 7* 
Assist, i^urg. B. Wasiilxiurne, for health. — 11. 
Capt. fJeo. Thornton, 1st N.I., on private affairs. 
— 1st Lieut. J. 11. M* Donald, regt. of artillery, 
r»)r hcaltli. 

ToVhiun . — .June 11. Ens. O, J. Younghuslwnd, 
liOth N.I., for seven inonths, for health. 


Sill 1*1*1 NO. 

Arriiffil/i in the llooyidvy. 

June 10. FJizohi-th, Stcphriis, from Singapore. 
— 22. linhfimian. Maxwell, from Liverpool and 
Madras. — 23. tirnrral Vulme.r, C«>tgrave, from 
London and Madras.— 25. Memiinn, I'aHlnson, 
from LiverptM)!. 

DeiHirturexfrom Odrutta. 

June 17 . Spurtun, Sanders, for Liverpool. — 10. 
Dfiittd Clarke, Raync, for Mauritius — 20. iiazelle, 
Htnlgson, for Liverpool ; aiul lirothers (Am.), 
Saunders, ft)r Btwtoii. — 24. Sir John Hue Reid, 
Iluig, for Mauritius. — 2.'>. Arab, Baird, for London. 


BIRTHS, M.VRRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

UIKTJIS. 

Fcft. 2.->. At Shajehanporc, the lady of Fred. H . 
Brett. Esq., civil assist, surg., of a daughter. 

April 24. At Meerut, the lady of Capt. W. 
Geildes, horse artillery, of a daughter. 

May 1. At Fort William, the lady of Capt. W. 
R. Fitzgerald, of a daughter. 

3. At Calcutta, the lady of Dr. G. Skeavingtoii, 
of a son, still bom. 

— .\l Calrutt.a, Mrs. Thos. Payne, of a&oii. 

8. .At Jauniiorc, Mrs. Julm Dobson, of a son. 


•Calcutta, [Dec. 

28 . At Calcutta, Mn. T. W, Smythe, of a 
daughter. 

29. At Chinsurah, the lady of Capt. Wm. Bell, 
horse artillery, of a son. 

June 2. At Delhi, the lady of Araist. Surg. 
John Hmie, of a daughter (since dead). 

— At (Calcutta, the lady of Thomas Brae, Esq., 
of a son. 

4. At Cawnporc, the lady of Lieut. E. C. 
Mathias, H.M. 44th regt., of a son. 

— At (Jalcutta, Mrs. Henry Henderson, of 
twin daughters (since dead). 

8. At Akyab, in Arrakan, the lady of James 
Duff, Esq., M'jgh Selnindy Corps, of a daughter. 

— At.Xrrah, Mrs. Geo, Dixiiii, of a son. 

11. At Entully, Mrs. J. Emmett, of a sun. 

12. At Dacca, the Lady of Charles Smith, Esq., 
of .1 son. 

— At Dacca, the lady of II. J. Middleton, E$(|., 
of a son. 

1 : 1 . At Ptx).sah, the lady of Capt. Hailes, of a 
daughter 

14. A1 Dum Dum, M rs. H. W. .Spier, of a son. 

Mi. At Calcutta, Mrs. A.l . (Gregory, of a daugli- 
ter. 

l(i. At Barrackpore, the lady of K. Maciiuecn, 
Es«i., surgeon, 4:Uhregt., of a daughter. 

18. At Calcutta, Mrs. Jas. Myers, of adaughter. 

20 . AtCalcntt.i, the huly nf Wm. Ainslie, Esq., 
of a son. 


makria(;es. 

May 1. At Calcutta, Mr. 11. Watling, of Pul- 
iah Ghaut, to Miss M. Britt. 

7 . At Calcutta, Air. Walter Williains, to Miss 
11. S. Fisk. 

21. At Poosa, Bolx^rt Flower Biddle, Esq., to 
Sarah Frai\cis, third daughter of Uichard Francis, 
Esq., of Gordon-))1ac<'% Brioiswick-square. 

31. At Lucknow, Mr. William Arnuii, to Miss 
Rebecca Elizalndh .Saunders. 

.fune^2. At Berhampore, (;.'ipt. Henry Doveton, 

S.A. corny. -general, to Augusta, youngest daugh- 
ter of Wigraui Money, Esq., civil service. 

10. At C.alcutta, Eiiward Giistaviis Fraser, Esq., 
to Miss Ocilia Smith. 

14. At Calcutta, Lieut. Andrew Spens, 74th 
regt., N.I. to Di.ana Fr;uu-es, daughter of the late 
Henry W.adham Higgle, Esq,, of the Bombay 
civil service. 

18. At Barrackpore, Ca|>t. David Sheriff’, of the 
4<^tliregt. N.I., to Miss Pickorsgill. 


DEATHS. 

March 24. At Catmandoo, after a few days’ ill- 
ness, the Hegent B.'tnneeof Nepaul, second wife 
of the bate Kajali llini Bahadur, .and grandmo- 
ther of Ihepiescnt Baj.-th, 

May'X At Cali ntta, Mrs. Catherine Friend, 
aged 92. 

1 ;). .\t Calcutta, Master David Archer, aged HL 

2t». At Chctwarali F.u toi y, Tirhoot, Mr. II. T, 
I. evert It. 

:B. At Calcutta, Mr. James llcsselbcrry, indigo 
planter, a-'cd (Jo. 

In May, near Midnapnre, of fever, whilst en- 
gaged in the arduous duty of quelling an insurrec- 
tion created by a refractory /cmhidar. Surgeon 

M. Macra, Ensign F. S. Maningford, I.icut. T. 
G. Meysliam, Lieut. (J. A. S. Fiillarlon, and 
Acting Ensign J. D. Piiuler, all of the MJJth regt., 

N. I. 

Junell. At Calcutta, Margaret Louisa, wife of 
Mr. Henry Ward, aged 2a. 

4. At Calcrutta, Mrs. Anna DeMallow. 

7 . At Calcutta, Anthony M. McDonald, Esq., 
assistant surgetm. 

8. At Delhi, Frances Bebccca, wife of Assist. 
Surg. Joim Hope, aged 22, 

9. At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Davis, musician, 
aged 45. 

J(t. At Intally, Mr. K. Rodrigues, jnn., aged 19. 

11. At Contai, (’athcrim* Maria, aginl 1.5; and 
on the 13th June, at Kedgeree, Penelope,- ag^ 
18, flaughtersof James Donnithorno, Ksii. 

17 . At Diamond ILarlxiur, Emily Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Capt. Dickie, of the umntiy 
service, ageilB). 

18. At (Calcutta, in the (Joth year of her age, 
Mrs. Mary Ward, widow of the late Rev. W'in. 
Ward, of Serainpore. 

21. At C!alcutta, ofsmali-nox, Mr. Wm. Henry 
Hudson, examiner Judicial Department, .igcd 28. 
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GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

NEW PASS ON THE N El LOHEUllY IIII.T.S. 

Fori St. George, Mnjj 12.7, 18152 The 

followin;' order by the Rij^ht lion, the 
(Jovernor is publisiied for general iiifuriHa* 
lion : — 

“ Ootaeamund, May 14, 1832.— The 
Riglit Mull, the Governor, ujioii inspecting 
the new pass fVom the Kluiotidali Giiaiits 
into 'Malabar, wlieic the pioneers arc now 
employeil, was imieli gratified to see the 
rapid progress which lias been made during 
the short time they have been engaged on 
tliat work. 

“ Eroiii the 1st of January last up to the 
present time, a road has been niiide down 
the rugged sides of the mountain to the 
length of ()J miles, being a descent of 
6,000 feet; and it is so skilfully and 
uniformly completed, that no inconve- 
nience is felt in the passage down the 
ghaut. 

“In addition to this great work, a ro id 
of three miles has been made up the Ava- 
lanche Mill, and of six miles in the most 
didicult parts from tlience to the top of the 
Khoondali ghaut. 'I’Ijc passage across the 
hills from Coimbatore to IMalabar is thus 
become ])racticable for laden bullocks and 
palankeens. 

“ The top of the Khoondali Ghaut i.s 
about sixty miles from the sea-coast at 
Calicut, of which thirty miles may be 
passed in boats up the Ileypore river; and 
the village of Wooiuloor, in Malabar, and 
the intermedi.'ite line of couniry, are now 
distinctly visible a mile .ibove tiie point at 
which the work on the Khoondah Ghaut 
is completed ; and tlie products of the low . 
country are already hrmiglit by the iiihabi- 
tunls for market to the top of the pass. 

“ For the successful use of the iiieuns 
placed at (kiptaiii Murray’s disposid to 
open a nearer comnuinieation with the 
western coast, tliatuHicer is entitled to the 
warm approbation of the Governiuent ; 
and tlic Right Mon. the Governor desires 
that Captain Murray will convey to all llie 
otiicers and men under liis coimnand, and 
especially to the adjutant of the corps. 
Lieutenant I-iO Hardy, the great gratilica- 
tion lie has derived from the succes.s of 
their ^ikilful labours. 

“ It will aiford the Right Hon. the Go- 
venutr great satisfaction to have an oppor- 
tuiiily of testifying his sense of Lieiileriant 
Le il.irdy's professional merits in a inoro 
substantial maimer. 

“ The Right Hon. the (Joveriior is 
pleased to direct that, upon this occasion, 
the usual extra batta for the day of inspec- 
tion of the Khoondah Ghauts be issued to 
the corps of pioneers now on duty upon 
the Neilghcrry Hills.” 


\H7 

MILITAHV ItAZAR .STATIONS. 

Fort Si. George, June 1, 1832. — With 
reference to the 3d section of Regulation 
VII. of 18.32, the Right Hon. the Gov(t- 
nor in Council is pleased to declare Vel- 
lore, Masulipatain, Rellary, Caimanore, 
Trichinopoly, and Ootacamund, general 
military bazar stations, and to confirm the 
limits already est;ibli.>hed, within which 
police authority is to be exercised by mili- 
tary oflicers at lliose stalious lespeclivcly. 

ME.MIIKJIS OK COL'Sfir.. 

Fori Si. Gi!o/gr, Jun.' 3. 18.32. — Ex- 
tract of a letter from the Hoii. tin? Court 
of Directors in the Public Department, 
dated Fell. 1.7, 18.32: 

Par. 1. “We liave appointed William 
Oliver, lv-:q., who has succeeded to a scs- 
sitm council at your presidency uniler our 
provisional appointment, already commu- 
nicated to you, a member of council for 
Madras. 

2. “ We have also to acquaint you that 
we have appointed George Edward Rus- 
sell, Esq., a member of council for your 
presidency, to succeed provisionally to th.it 
oflice on the ex)»ir:uion of the term of five 
yexirs’ service of (diaries Harris, Esq., or 
upon the occurrence of any previous va- 
cancy.” 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c, 

Jtnn‘ 2J. Henry C'hainicT, P'sii., to :ut as Per- 
sian tr.in.sliilor to goveiinneiit during enijdoyineiil 
of J)r, Maiieod onolherduly. 

(f. D. Drury', Ks(|., to ;icl as Member of lioard 
of lievenue, v. Mr. Macleod, w?io lias liiC'n no- 
minatcil to cuinniission for goveriiinciit of My- 
sore. 

1>. Kllot, Ks<i., to. -let as Memtier of lioard of 
Revemio, v. Mr. .Stokes, cinpluyed as Conniiii;- 
sioner in Canara. 

y*). C. M. I.usliin^'ton, F.stj., l«> be lirst judge 
of ('ourlof Siidraiid Foiijil.iice Udalut. 

J. Hird, Fsq., to i)e second juitjfe of ilillo ditto. 
W. Hudk-.ston, to be tliird judge of liitto ditto. 
D. Kliot, K’n.i-, to be register to ditto ditto, 
but to continue to act as .Member of Hoard of 
Uevemie. 

.1. C Morris, Ksri., to lie .secretary to Hotard <if 
Revenue, but :o .-tct a.=5 regi.sler to Court of .Smlr 
and Fuujdaree Ud.dut. 

U. A. Haiinermaii, F.sq., to act as secretary to 
Buatd of Revemie. 


Tlic iiiidermcnlioiu'fl civil .scrv.ants alt.iined the 
rank of senior merclian!, junior nn n h;mt, and 
factor, respectively, on the dates .specified. 

Sfiuifr iiirrUumf. \V. II. Habini'lon, ;?ntli .Tune 
ItKW; It. .V. Hannernian, antli June 1 H:w. 

Junhu' nwii'hn.it. H. (birdiner, 14th Mayin:i:>; 
II. V. Coiiolly, l!Uh .MayiatJ; A. Mellor, ;tttMi 
June 

Factin-.\\ H. Forbes, 7th June llfJJ; F. .Smith, 
13lh June R. David.scnj, Idth June Ikk'. 


The unilermentioned f'enilemcn have been ad- 
mitted as writers nn thi.s initablishinent. 

S, N, Ward, Esci., from 7lh June 1M32 II. A. 

Brett, £;>(]., from .7th July 

F. A. Grant, Esq., has been permitted to re- 
sign the Hon. Company’s service, from 30th June 
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MILfTAttY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Tort St, George, June 1R.')2. — Sen. Assist. 

.Surgs. H. S. Fleming, m.d. and J. W. Shcnnau, 
to be surgeons. 

Mr. J. C. Fuller admitted on establishment as 
an assist, surgeon, and app. to do duty under gar- 
rison surg. of Fort St. George. 

Assist. .Surgs. James Cooke, G. M. Watson, C. 

I. Smith and John Quin, permitted to enter on 
general duties of army. 

Assist. Surg. Tliomas Ward, m u. 4(ith regt., 
abp..to charge of Medical Establishment at Telli- 
cnerry. v. Conran pennitted to proceed to Eu- 
rope. 

Maj. Gen. .Sir John Sinclair, II.Trt., permitted 
to resign command of northern division from 1st 
July. 

Col. M. L. Pereira to assume charge of pro- 
vinces of Malabar and Canara in absence of ('olo- 
ncl Clapham, who has been ordercil to Bombay 
oil duty. 

June Ifl.— I.ieut. Col. F. W. Wilson to com- 
mand Masulipatam until further orders, v. Col. 
Pereira. 

Col. M. Pane. II.M.'s .Wth foot, to command 
Bangalore in absence of Col. Taylor on duty. 

June 1!».— I.ient. H. Viiuderzec, 27tb N.I., to be 
qu. mast, and interp. to that corps. 

Mr. W. Scott admitted on cstab. as an assist, 
sure., and app. to do duty under garrison surgeon 
of Fort St. George. 

Ad.i,‘GenerarJt Office, Miij/ 20. — Assist. Surg. 
R. ]*lumbc to do duty under senior surgeon at 
St. Thomas's Mount. 

As.slst. Surg. O. M. Watson to do duty with 

II. M. 4.'ilh regt. 

Mtijf :M).— Surg. n. Donaldson removed from 
15th N.I., to detachment of horse brigade at Ban- 
galore. 

May .11.— Lieut. C. C. Cottrell, recently traiwf. 
to inv. cstab., posted to 2d Nat. Vet. Bat. 

June (i. — .\cting Cornet the Hon. II. Arbutlinot 
to do duty with riding scluxil at Bangalore. 

June 7.— Assist. Surg. James Hainlyn to do duty 
with H.M. 57th regt. 

The following orders confirme^l ; — Lieui, Ashton 
to act as adj. to D. tnxip horse artillery, during 
absence of Lieut. HumftVeys; date 041th April 
1(102. — Luut. Brotherton to act as adj. to F. troop 
horse artillery from 1st Jan. 1(1.12, until relieved ; 
date 24)th May.— IJeut. J. L. Barrow to act as 
qu. mast, to .Id bat. art I lory, during absence of 
Lieut, and Qu. Mast. Back, on sick cert.; date 
24th May. 

Fort St, George, June 22. — ArtiUerjf, Sen. 1st 
Lieut. J. ('. Patterson to be capt., and .Sen. 2d 
l.ieut. C. J. Cooke to lie Ist Lieut., v. Campbell 
dec.; date of corns. .5ih Dec. 1001. — .'Veting 21 
Lieut. G. P. Eaton to lx> 2d lieut., from above 
date, to complete establishment. 

Supemum. Kiis. Chas. Irelan«l admitted on ef- 
fective strength of llth N.I., to complete Us cstab., 
V. Glascock retired. 

24th N.I, Sen. Ens. A. B. Kerr to be lieut., v. 
Grose dec.; date of com. 2(1 June 111,12 — .Acting 
Ens. Edwin Robertson to be ens. from alxive 
date, to complete establishment. 

2iW/i N.I, Sen. Ens. E. H. Short to be lieut., 
V. Ilanling, who died of wounds received in action ; 
date of com. .list March l(i.'12.— .Acting ens. P. 
G. Cazalet to be ens. from Kith May iai2, to 
complete establishment. 

Lieut, Abbott, .'ith N.I., permitted to resign 
Company’s service from 31st Dec. 10.11. 

June Lieut. J. R. Fennell, li)ih N.I., to 
bequ. mast, and interp. to that coriis, v. Hoff- 
man proceeding to Europe on sick cert. 

bth L,C. Sen. Cornet C. T. Willis to be lieut,, 
V. James Grant dec. ; date of com . 7th May 1032. 

2!Hh N.I. Sen. Lieut. F. W. Brodie to be capL, 
and Sen. Ens. J. W. Fothergill to be lieut., v. 
Memardlere retired; date of corns. 24th June 
1B.12.— Acting Ens. II. G. Free to be ens. from 
above date to complete establishment. 


.1.1tf N.I. Sen. Ens. Alfred W'ilkinsontobc lieut., 
V. Brady dec. ; date of com. 4th June 10:J2 Act- 

ing Ens. J. T. Walker to be ens. from above dato 
to complete establishment. 

Cadet of Infantry G. J. Strcttell adinilted on 
cstab., and app. to act as ensign. 


Head-Quarters, .June 8. — The following imler 
confirmed Lieut. G. Unwlandsoii to act as adj. 
to 4th bat. artillery, during alx>ence of Lieut. 
Fishc on furl. ; date 12th May. 

Ja/iell. — Assist. Surg. James Cooke reinoved 
from doing duty with ILM. 4(uh, to do duty with 
H.M. 41st regt. 


Fort St. George, June 20. — N.I. Sen. Lieut. 
AValter Scott to he capt., and Sen. Ens. .7. C. 
Salmon to be lieut., v. Manning dec.; date of 
coins. 0th Nov. lOll — Supernum. Ens. Evan 
Lloyd admitted on effective strength of regt., to 
complete its cstab. 

JuljfX — Assist. Surg. T. O’Neil, garris(m .is- 
sist. surgemiof Fort Sc. George, to be superinten- 
dent of dispensary, v. Dalmahoy prom. 

Assist. Surg. IL Cole to be garrison assist, sur- 
geon of Fort St. (leorge, v. O'Neil. 

r»th N.I. Sen. Ens. Thomas Madley to be lieut., 
V. Abbott resigned ; date of com. 1st Jan. 10;>2. — 
.Supernum. Ens. Win. Herford adinittetl on eftect- 
tivc strength of regt. to complete its establishment. 

21«f N.I. Sen. Lieut. Wm. Gray to lie capt., 
V. W'ilsnn dec. ; date of com. loth March llil2. — 
Supernum. Lieut. J. W^ Rickards admitted on 
effective strength of regt. to complete its esta- 
blisiiniciit. 

The following ofTicers, whose regiments are at 
prc-eiit employed on foreign and active service, 
re placed, as a temporary measure, at disposal jif 
commander in-chief for reglmcnt.al duty;— 2;W 
L.tnf. Capt. L. Macdowall, paymaster Malal). r 
and Caiiara; Capt. F. Welland, paymaster Hy- 
derabad Suiisidiary Force. — 2*Mh N.I. Lieut. C. 
A. Roberts, deputy-judge adv. gen.; (’apt. .St. 
John U. French, left wing Madras Fhirop. regt. 


IIcad-Qunrters, June 10. — ('ol. A. Monin re- 
moved from 47th NM. to right wing Madras Eu- 
rop. regt.; and Col. IL Durand, from latter to 
former corps. 

Lieut. Col. J. Stewart (late prom.) posted to L1th 

N.I. 

June 12. — Ens. P. G. Cazalet posted to 2flth 
N.I., and directed to join at Singapore. 

Ens. Edwin Robertson posted to 24tli N.I. at 
Hurryhur. 

Veterinary Surg. Chas. Jackson to do duty under 
veterinary surg. of 7th L.(\ till furtlier orders. 

June 10. — Capt. 11. R. Kirby, 4th, to do duty 
with 2!nh N.I. at Singapore. 

The following removals and postings of surgeons 
and assist-surgeons ordered: — Surg. A. Campbell, 
from horse artillery to l.'rth N.I.; Surg. I-I. .S. 
Fleming (late prom.) to 7th N.L; SurgJ J. W. 
.Sherman (late prom.! , to 4(>th N.L; Assisr. .Surg. 
AV. Poole toL'ithN.L; Assist. Surg. I(. Plumbe 
to4(ith N.L; .Assist. Surg. B. G. Maurice to 23d 
N.L 

The following orders confirmed Ens. 11. Y. 
Pope to act as qu. mast, and interp. to 27th N.L ; 
date Kith May 1032. 

June 23. — Assist. Surg. R. Plumbe to afford 
medical aid to a detachment of 23d L.I., ordered 
to embark on board ship Resolution fur Malacca. 


Fort St. George, Jul.vG. — Ens. IL Dalrytnple, 
II.M. 4Mth regt., to act as aide-de-camp lo Maj. 
Gen. Dalrvinple, commanding soul hern division 
of army, from 1st July, v. Gordon who rejoins 
bis regt. 


Returned to dutj/, from Europe,— June 19. 
Assist. Surgeon F. Uodney and B. G. Maurice. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe , — June 12, Maj. Gen. Sir John Sin- 
clair, Bart., for health.— 15. Lieut. W. E. Gibb, 
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Uth N.I., for healUwComet W. G. Wooils, 2<1 
for health.— Lieut. 11. Taylor, 2d L.C.. 
for health (permitted to proceed from BomlKiy).--- 
19. Capt. J. A. Howden. Madras Europ. ref*t., for 
health.— 2(). Msij. T. T. Paskc, horse artillery, 
for health.— Lieut. C. W. Tollemache, ailth N.l. 
—('apt. II. P. Barker, Madras PZurop. regt., for 
health (to procecil from Cape of Go(xl Hope).— 
29. Lieut. W. J. Manning, Madras Europ. regt. 

To .S« 3 o.— June 12. 2d-Liciit. W. K. Worster, 
artillery, for six months, for health.— 19. Ens. 11. 
K. Hoddington, 2 :Ui L.I., for four months, for 
health. 

To Isle, of Fmnot. — June 2(1. Lieut. 11. A. 
Thompson, 50th N.L, until 1st June, 10 ;u, for 
health. 

To Cape of Hood Hope , — July 6 . Capt. A. Mac- 
arthur, dcp. judge-adv. gen., for two years, for 
health (via tSt. Helena). 


. • At Palavcram, the lady of Capt. Dodds, of 
a daughter. 

1.1. At Poonamallee. the lady of Brev. Cant. 
Durlton, II.M.41st F., of ason. 

.14. At Madras, the lady of v-npt. Keighlcv. 
judge adv. gen of army, of a daughter. 

— At Madr^, the lady of Major Arthur Me 
Farlanc, Kdh N.L, of ason. 

IH. At Bangalore, Mrs. Fraser, of a son. 

2 «. At Cannanorc, the lady of Lieut. W. T. 
Stubbs, ILM. 4dth regt., of a son. 

21. At Ellore, the lady of Lieut. Carthew, 21st 
N.L, of a son. 

27 . At PeramUoor, the lady of Lieut. W. Reci'e, 
l(»th N.I., of a daugliter. 

At Madriu, the lady of Capt. Justice, 
.'ithregt. N.l., of a son. 

3. At the Powder Mills, Mrs. Richard F.ssex, of 
twin sons. 

4. At Madr.as, Mrs. 11. Cornelius, of a son. 


SHIPPING. 

/trrivals. 

JunoT. Ttfi yoItU'cnr, Laumi, from Ilouvlxm 
and Ponilichcrry. — H. tl.M.S. IVolf, 1 1 am ley, from 
a cruize. — 10 . Dilisrmtt La Fontaine, from Hor- 
ileaux. — 11 . Lndi/ /h/j//«. Allport, from Mauri- 
tius; and (io.uvrol Palmci't Cotgravc, from Lon- 
don, St. J ago, St. Helena, (-ape, and Trincoiual- 
lee. — 12. Jrnn Ilnurj/t Radouin, from Oomhayand 
Pondicherry Mackenzie, from (*al- 
ciitta. — 14. liuhnoiinn. Maxwell, from Liverpixd. 
— 22. ILC.S. RWhoavf, Timins, from London. — 24. 
Aotuinottf. (’olin, from Mauritius and l*ondi- 
i herry ; and CoUimhin, Ware, from Liverpool. — 
2 .'*. liipU'jf, Lloyd, from Liverpool.— 29. (rV/ii/rc.v, 
Ardlie, from London, Cape, and Mauritius. — 
Jiilt/ll. Join, Peltener, from Mauritius and Pon- 
dicherry.— 4. Norfolk, Hemiiker, from N.S. Wales 
and V.l3. Land ; and II.M.S. Iinoifcoe, Blackwood, 
from Calcutta. — ii. IL(.\S. Tjoudon, Smith, from 
London— (5. Coth^rhir, Fenn, from London and 
Cape. — it. Fmtfuiiou, A'oung, from Loudon and 
Johanna; Fifimhirr, Crawley, from Mauritius; anil 
\'cptunr, Cuinberlege, from Vizagapatain. — 9. 

Munro, Aiken, from Penang. 

Departures, 

JuneO. II.M.S. Crttizer, Parker, on a cruize. — 
11. ILM.S. Freemantle, 011 dittix — 12. 

II.M.S. IVoff, llamley, on ditto. — 1(», General 
Palmer, Cotgrave, for Calcutta; and Hahamian, 
Maxwell, for ditto. — 17 . DUit^ent, La Fontaine, 
for I^oiiilicherry. — 2.'t. 1m VuUigcur/ r.aurni, for 
Pondicherry; FJphinstxaie, Short, for London; 
and Lod// Ilnt/es, Allport, for Calcutta. — 24. H.C.S. 
Relianre, Tirnins, for (.'alcutta; aiulH.M.S. A///- 
pator, I.anihert, for Mausulipatarn and Malacca, 
(with troops and money).— 25. Hoyal William, 
Arbuthnut, and Ursolulhm, jellieoe, both for 
Malacca (with troops) ; unA Dronffon, Mackenzie, 
for Mauritiii!'.— J/d// 1. Columbia, Ware, for (Cal- 
cutta.— 2. Antoinette, Colin, for Mauritius; and 
Jean Henri, Radouin, for Pondicherry. — Q. Ripley, 
Lloyd, for Calcutta; and Jules, Peltener, for 
Pondicherry. — ft. Lf/rf.v Mncnaghten, Faith, for 
London; Ganges, Ardlie, for Malacca (with 
troops); .and 11.M..S. Imogene, Blackwood, for 
Malacca.- 10. Claudhie, Hcathom, for London. 


JJIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIKTIIS. 

Mareh 2(5. On board the Wellington, at sea, the 
lady of ('apt. W. N. Pace, 52dN>L, of .a daugh- 
ter. 

Mat/ 2 : 1 . At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut. J. Gr 
Deck*, l.'itlr regt., of a son and heir. 

29. A: 11 invoice, the Indy of Capt. G. Tomkyns, 
10th Bengal Infantry, of a son. 

31. At Cooiioore, on the Ncilgherries, the lady 
of Lieut. Charles Pickering, Pioneers, of a son. 

Jane 1. At*Trlchinopoly, the lady of Lieut. .L 
A. Russell, sub. assist, wm. gen., of a daughter. 

2. At Hingolee, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. 
M. Taylor, fith N.L, of a son. 

9. At St. Thora 6 , the lady of Assist. Su;g. J. 
L. Geddes, of a son. 

Asial .ji)wr.N.S.Voi..R.No,3(). 
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Jimc /. At I rirhinopoly. Henry nickiuson. 
Esq., of the civil servicf, to Virginia, third daugh- 
ter of Claud Currie, Esq., garrison mu geon at that 
station. 

11. At Vepery, A. J. Ormsby. F.sq., IiiMit.2d or 
Ariiee Nat. Vet. Bat., to Maria Aim. only dauf.li- 
terot the late Lient. Tims. Vvon, of 11 . M. jst 
Ceylon regt., and niece to the late Lieut. Col. AV. 
ll(‘ssing, Bi ngal estal). 

Hi. At.Sciunderahad, I.ieiit. Win. W. Dunlop, 
adj. of 50th N.I., to C.-iroIine M.ntilda, eldest 
daughter of Richard Keating. Esq., of Bimlipatnm. 

JH. At Piilicat, Mr. Peter McIntyre to Mi.s.s 
Emily Eihson. 

19. At Trichinopaly. Mr. Fred. Mitchell, wri- 
ter, to -M iss Christiana Isaac. 

22. At Madras, Mr. CakI) Forster to Miss Caro- 
line L Eloilie. 

2 .1. At Coimbaronum. N. W. Kindersley, Esq., 
principal collector of 'I’anjore, to Mary, second 
tlaughler of Col. Molesworth, Madras tstah. 

DK.VTirS. 

March 17 . Atsca, Capt. U. S. Wilson, of the 
21 st regt.. Native Infantry. 

Mrtdiira, in her 24th year, Marianne, 
wife of Lieut. J. Douglas, of the 1st regt.. Native 
Jnlaniry. 

MayU. At sea, whither he had proceeded for 
the rwovery of his health. Major Thomas Henry 
Monk, ot the .V>th regt., Madra.s N.I., aged 4 I 
years, sincerely regretted by all who knew him. 

June!. At Sheiiioga, Lieut. J. R. (irose, of the 
25th regt.. Native Infantry. 

2. At Secunderabad, J. McGregor Malloch 
Esq., M.D., burgeon of H.M. 4(jth regt. 

— At Madras, Brevet Capt. W. McDonald, of 
H.M. 55th regt. of Foot. 

Morrison, of 

ILM. .55111 regt of Foot. 

.1. At Bangalore, Elizalicth .Jane, youngest 
daughter of the late John Mackenzie, Esq.? of 
Kiucraig, Scotland. 

tf. At the Grove, Anno Matilda, lady of William 

Rutter, Esq. 

7 . At Madras, Lucy, relict of the late Major 
Arata, of ILM. Royal Corsiran Rangers, ageil 45. 

— At Mangalore, of apoplexy, Robert ifusselL 
Esq., assist, surgeon, iu charge of the civil esta. 
blishnient at that station, and formerly in ILM.’t 
service. 

11 . At Elllchimor, Mr. George Miller. 

15. At Cuddapah, ( harles Edward Macdonald. 
Esq., of the civil service, aged 24. 

20 . In his 4.5th year, Lieut. Col. H. T. Shaw 
of H.M. 45ih regt., .son of the late Sir John Gre*. 
gory tehaw, Bart., of Kenward, county of Kent. 


ISombaj). 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

MEDICAL ALLOWANCES. 

Bombay Castle^ April 17, 1832. — The 
situation of garri.son assistant surgeon of 
(2 B) 
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Register.- 

Broach having been aboliklicd, andTannah 
declared to be no longer a military station, 
and the G.O. of the tUst May 1830 grant* 
ing military allowances to certain civil sur- 
geons having been rescinded by the G.O. 
of .3d Dec. 1831, the Right lion, the 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct 
that the medical officers attached to the 
civil stations of Broach, Tannah, and Sho- 
laporc, shall draw from the civil depart- 
ment the salary of civil surgeon, .300 
rupees per month. 

A consolidated allowance is sanctioned 
for the medical officers holding the under- 
mentioned civil appointments who have 
hitherto drawn military allowances in addi> 
tion to civil salary, to make good the 
amount of which the discontinuance of 
their military allowances deprives them, 
viz. 

To the medical officers at Sattara, and 
llajeote, and the medical officer in charge 
of the botanical garden at Dapooree, — if a 
surgeon, per month, Rs. 1; if an. 

assist, surgeon, Us. 164 3 .33. 

To the medical officer at Bhooj, to whom 
full batta was allowed,— if a surgeon, per 
month. Us. 293 2; if an assist, surgeon. 
Us. lO.'i 2 6G. 

To the civil surgeon at tlie presidency. 
Us. 127 1. 

The above arrangements to have effect 
from the date of the last payment of mili- 
tary allow’anccs by tlic military paymasters. 

In case of leave of absence, the medical 
officers entitled to consolidated allowance 
ns above (exeejjt the civil surgeon at 
Bhooj) will continue to draw the same in 
addition to the moiety of the civil salary 
for a period of two years, if absent on sick 
certificate, or of six months if on account 
of private affairs.— The civil surgeon at 
Bhooj, when on leave, will draw tliesainc 
consolidated allowance as is fixed for Sut- 
tara, &c. 

Any medical officer holding a civil 
situation, but not drawing -consolidated 
allowance, shall, when absent on leave, if 
the moiety of Ids civil salary be not equal 
to what his receipts would be, if he were 
on leave without holding any particular 
situation, be allow'ed from the civil depart- 
ment in lieu of the moiety of civil salary, 
—if a surgeon, per month. Us. 252 1 ; 
if an assist, surgeon, Us. J 64 3 3.3. 

In the case of medical officers acting as 
civil surgeons, vaccinators, &c., the acting 
officer will be entitled, from the day after 
tliat of taking charge, to the moiety of 
salary not drawn by the absentee, from the 
civil department, and his military pay and 
allowances from the military department, 
except when the acting officer may perma- 
nently hold a civil appointment. « 

NATIVS MXDICAL SCHOOL. 

RomJbay Castle^ June 20, 1832. — The 


•Bombay. [Dec. 

Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct that the Native Medical 
School,- established by Gov. G. O. dated 
the 1st of Jan. 1826, be abolished, and all 
establishmeiKs and allowances connected 
therewith discontinued. 

»OARJ> or HEALTH. 

Afanne Department . — Bombay Castle^ 
Jime 20, 1832.— The Committee consist- 
ing of the Superintendent of the Indian 
Navy, the Senior Magistrate of Police, 
and the Superintending Surgeon at the 
presidency, appointed to determine the de- 
tailed measures to he adopted to guard 
against the plague, is constituted a Board 
of Ilcallh, with the addition of Dr. 
McAdam as meinher. Commander Wil- 
son is appointed Superintendent of Qua- 
rantine. 

Jifbj 4 . — The Right. ITon. the Governor 
in Council has been pleased to saixctioii 
the appointment of Siirg. James Walker, 
as secretary to the Board of Ilcaltli. 

ACTINi;-COMMANl3En. J. C. HAWKINS. 

Marine Depaiimrnt.— ‘Bombay Castle^ 
June 28, 1832.— -The Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council is pleased to publish for 
the information c»f the public, the follow- 
ing despatch from the Hon. the Court of 
Directors : — 

“ iNIarine and Forest Department. 

No. .5 of J 832. 

Our Governor in Council at Bombay. 

Para. 1st. We have received your let- 
ter of the l.^lh anti 16th of April last, re- 
porting the trial and conviction of Acting 
Commander John Croft Hawkins, of th& 
Indian navy, for a ftlony, in the removal 
of several slaves from the eastern coast of 
Africa, 

2d, The nature of the offence, with 
w'hich Mr. Hawkins was charged, and his 
rank in the public service, and the honour- 
able character which be has through life 
inaintaiiied, have induceil us to bestow on 
this case the most serious and deliberate 
attention. 

.3d. It is almost superffuous to observe, 
that the Act for the abolition of the Slave 
Trade is a statute of the highest impor- 
tance, and that every consideration of hu- 
manity, justice, and national honour, de- 
mands the most rigid observance of its 
provisions, and the most energetic mea- 
sures to bring to punishment all persons 
who may presume to violate them : there 
is no other crime of which the effects, who. 
ther immediate or remote, are equally ca- 
lamitous ; there arc few of which the proof 
is more difficult, or in which, from the 
helplessness of the sufferers, the active in- 
tervention of the state is more urgently re- 
quired. After having proclaimed to all 
mankind a national abhorrence of this 
traffic, and having concluded with every 
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state in Cliristeiidom treaties fur its univer- cution of which he was involved. Mr. 

sal abolition, Great Britain would ju>>tly llau kins was despatched to enlist yoiini^ 

incur tiie reproach of insincerity and of men as mariners at those ports which am 

the abandonment of a most sacred duty, notoriously the j^reat eniporia of the slave- 

if the crime of slave-trarlrn when coii’- trade on the eastern coast of Africa. It 

iiiitted by his M-.jesty’s subjects, were not ought not to have escaped those who so 

visited hy a prompt and exemplary pu- despatched him, that there were daii'ters 

nishinent. peculiarly incident to sucli an exiu-diiion, 

'Uh. Imprcsscri by these considerations, unless conducted with tiic utmost ciicunu 

we have felt tliat, unless very dear and spection ; it was obvious that such enlist- 

cogent grounds could he alleged in miti> inents would nut he distiiigiiislied hy tlie 

gntion of the on'once committed by Mr. natives from their ordinary tralTic, and that 

Hawkins, it would nut be cooipatihlu with the two things would become identical in 

our duty to solicit a remission of his sen- reality as well as in np])earame. 
tencc. Upon a careful investigation of the 1 Ith. In tiie instructions addressed to 
subject, we liave however been happy to (iitd, Mr. Hawkins, he u.is desired to perform 

that there w'ere not wanting reasons on the tluty with delicacy and consideration, 

which our humble application to his Majesty and to avoid ns much as possible giving- 

fora pardon in this case might he rested. Uinhr.^ge to the Alahotnedan governments ; 

5‘di. Mr. Hawkins was deKjKitched hy but not a solitary caution was given to him 
the government of Bombay, under iiistruc- to be careful to observe the slave la w>-, 
tioiis to proceed to the eastern coast of which the due cxeiution of his orders 

Africa, in order to enlist, hy the induce- placed him in (he most imminent danger 

inont of bounties, as many lads as he of violating. 

could procure for the marine service. He liilh. These observations illustrate the 
accordingly visited several ports tni that impiiidence with which the government 

co.ast, and returned to Bombay wilh thir- engaged in such an eulerpri/.e, and llu* 

ly-one boys. negligence with which they omitted t<i 

fith. On a review of the whole Iransac- take any precaution against so probable a 
lion, we do not think that the proceedings result as iliat which followed, 
of jMr. Hawkins ought to he confounded l:Jth. Considej ing, liieii, the points to 
with those whicli form tlic ordinary course which we have adverted, as an’eciing .Mr. 
of a traflic in slaves. He was not uctiia- Hawkins himself, and cottsidering also, 
ted hy mercenary motives, hilt, as it would that ho ivas nciing under orders such as 
appear, by a genuine, though misguided wc have described, and considering fnr- 

zeal tor tiie performance of a public ser- thcr the extent to which he has already 

vice, for W'hich he had been especially se- sullered for his share in this unforlnnnte 

lected. Uel}ing on tlie obvious tenor of transaction, we have humhl}'^ recommeiid- 

Iiis jiistruelions, he engaged in the enter- ed him to tin? merciful coMsidoMtioii of 

pri/c, anxious only to prove himself wor- his Majesty, aiiil we are atiihori/ed to ap- 

thy of the trust reposed in fiim. ])ri/e you, that a warrant under the royal 

7th. The apology for his conduct, wdiicli sign manual, for tlie rcuiisidon of tijo re- 
lic attempted to derive from the henetit iiiainiiig part of his pimi-dmumL has been 

conferred on the youths whom he pur- issued, in virtue of which Mr. Hawkins 

chased, cannot be admitted on any sound has been released from his eonlinement on 

principle of morality, nor on any eiilight- board the ship “ Coole,’* which has lately 

cned view of the public interest; yet it unexpectedly arrived in Kngtand. '1\» 

may be acknowledgeil, that it was sufli- obviate, how-ever, any miscmiceptiun of 

ciently plausible to perplex and mislead the motives hy which wc have been in- 

the judgment of a man probably not much duced to solicit the exercise of the royal 

practised in the consideration of such ques- prerogative of mercy, and to demonstrate, 

tions, and taught by his professional tluty that our interf»*rci;ce on behalf of iAIr. 

to execute rather than to canvass the order Haw kins has lieen prompted, not hy any 

of his superiors. unconcern for the observanee of the slave 

8th. At the same time, he is entitled to trade abolition law?, hut by a rcganl for 

the benefit of the fact, that, in the fulfi). the strict claims of justice in his pc-rticu- 

xnent of those orders, he conducted himself lar case, w'c direct that this despatch be 

with all the humanity compatible with the made public for general information, 

nature of the mission. l-ltli. We further direct, that whenever 

9th. There is undoubtedly a distinction you may intend to recommend a per^LOll 
to be draw’n between wilful delinquency, convicted (o his Majesty’s mercy, you give 

and an honest, though heedless, zeal for tlie notice of your intention to the judge who 

public service. tried the cause, that he, if he think fit, 

10. It is not without much concern that may send a report of the facts and of his 

we advance to the further observation, opinion along with your recommendation, 

tliat the immediate employers of Mr. Haw- Wc are, your loving friends, 

kins cannot justly be acquitted of a grave &c. dec. &c, 

responsibility for the measures, fur the exe* London, i!9lh Feb. 1832.’* 
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MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, 

Bumbay Castle. June 19. 1«.*J2 — Messrs. A. H. 
Leith and Fred. Forbes admitted on establishment 
as assist, surgeons. 

June 28. — Assist. Sure. J. Oowstead to do duty 
under superintendent of quarantine. 

July 3. — Heyt. of ArtiUery. Sen. Major J(din 
Moot t€> Im? lieul. col., v. Campbell retirtni ; Sen. 
t'apt. Thos. Stevenson to be major, aiul Lieut. G. 
Ycadell to lie rapt., in sue. to Moor prom. ; date 
of rank 3ni.h Dec. IIWI. — Supermini. Lieut. T. 
Tarleton admitted on eflectivc strength, from 30th 
Dec. Ut;n, v. Vcadell prom. 

^ith N.F. Cant. J. Hancock to be major, and 
Lieut. C. C. Rebeiiack to be rapt., in sue. to Graf- 
ton retired; date 30th Dec. 1H;J1. — .Supernum. 
Lieut. J. W. Cunningham admitted on eftectivc 
strength from 30th Dec. 1«31, v. Rebenack prom. 


FUHLouniis. 

To Kurope, — June 23. Lieut. W. A. Wrough- 
ton, .3(1 N.I., for health. — 2.'i. Ens. T. 1*. Mackuy, 
;kl N.I., for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

June .10. Sfibena (Sp.), Somes, from Manilla. — 
July 1. II.C.S. Marnuis Camden, Larkins, from 

I. oiidon and St. Helena.— .1. Sarah, Whiteside, 
from London.— 6. Cambridge, Rarber, from Lou- 
don; and Jessie, Tliompson, from Liverpex)!.— 7. 
Ahgarrls, Tullocli, from Mauritius; and Deauv 
Sophie (Fr.), Donzcllie, from Bourlion.— H. lVil~ 
linm, Whyte, from Greenock ; and Afajestiv, l^aw- 
son, from Liveriiool.— 1(1. Boyne, Brown, from 
London. 

Departures. 

June 20. Cleveland, Havelock, for Liverpool.— 
27 . Broteetor, Buttanshaw, for London. — 28. Cale~ 
donia, Lyons, for China.— 29. Medford (Am.), 
(hinnli^hain, for New York.— J m/jf/ 3. VAlesis 
(Fr.), Gelot, for Bordeaux.-rlO. Huron, Hardy, 
for Liveiqxx)] ; H.C.S. Duchess of Athol, Daniel, 
for China; and Stakeshy, Johnson, for London.— 

II. Oipsey, Highat, for Liverpool. — 17- Mermaid, 
Evans, for China.— 18. Hero, Thompson, for 
London. 

Freight to London (July 18).— JP5 per ton. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

April .10. On board the Mermaid, at sea, tlie lady 
of J.Mearns, Esq., medical estab., of a daughter. 

May 20. At Darwar, the lady of Archibald Speiis, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

— At Mahabuleshwar hills, the lady of Major 
Havelock, 4th Lt. Drags., of a daughter. 

29. AtColaba, the lady of Capt. Maclean, Queen’s 
Royals, of a daughter. 

June 1. At Bombay, the lady of Major C. B. 
James, first assist, com. gen., or a son. 

12. At Colabah, the lady of Lieut. W'm. Iggles- 
deii, of a son. 

19. At Bombay, the lady of A. N. bhaw. Esq., 
of a son. 

20. At Belgaum, the lady of Capt. Swanson, dc- 
])uty assist, qu. mast, gen., of a son. 

22. At Poonah, the lady of Charles Ducat, Esq., 

M. o., of a daughter. 

23. At Kolapoor, the lady of Capt.'W. H. W'atcr- 
field, 14th N. 1., of a daughter. 

— At Bombay, thcladyof George Adam, E.vq., 
of a soBf stin-bom. 

— At Poona, the lady of Lieut. Carstairs, Gth 

N. I., oC a ton. 

27. At Mrs. H. Woollascon, of a son. , 

July A. At Surat, the lady of Edward Grant, 
Esq., clvO service, of a son. 

8L At Colaba, the lady of G. W. Dlachley, Esq., 
of a still-boni daughter. 

9. At Bombay, the lady of Capt. Brooks, 2d 
L.C.| of a daughter. 

’V- 


DEATHS. 

June 3. At Cochin, of cholera morbus. Miss 
C'aroline Bello, aged 14 years. 

10. At Fort Goa, Sevenulroog, Lieut. C’olin S. 
Geddes, of the invalid establishment, attached to 
the European Independent Veteran Company. 

19. At Bcejap(X)r, of cholera. Assist. Surg. G. 
Gray, attached to the 20th regt, N.I. 

23. At Cambay, Lieut. Thomas Brown, of lltli 
regt. N.r., aide-de-camp to Brigadier Gen. Ken- 
nett, aged 27, after a short illness. 

.tulyl. Mr. .John Fenn, of Peckham, Surrey, 
chief olficer of the II.C. sliip Marquis Camden. 


orrplon. 

niRTIIS, 

April 24. At Gallc, the lady of Lieut. Deacon, 
St aft" oflicer, of a son. 

.10. At (irand Pass, Mrs. G. H. Boyd, of a son. 
June 22. At Colombo, the lady of Lieut. Henry 
Clare, Ceylon rifle regt., of a daughter. 


IIKATH. 

Afiril2». .\t Trincomallee, Mr. Peter Durand, 
chief clerk of the commissariat department. 


IDrnang. 

BIRTH. 

April 13. The lady of J. Padday, Esq., of a son. 


^tngaperr. 

BIRTHS. 

May 18. The lady of the Rev. Robert Burn, 
chaplain, of a daughter (since dead). 

June l(i. The latly of T. O. Crane, Esep, of a 
daughter. 


MAllKlAnES. 

Aj/ril .10. Mr. C. Knowles to Miss Isabella 
Francis. 

May V. Mr. J. Armstrong to Miss Elisa Ash. 


DEATHS. 

June 1. Mr. Robert Moore. 

18. Mr. H. J. Gorins, late chief mate of the bark 
fVUl Watch, aged 35. 

jMtely. cn board the srbooner on the 

J iassage from Batavia, Mr. Ratrliffe Bonnymaii, 
ate chief mate of the bark Charles Young. 


Dntita. 

DEATHS. 

March 29. At Batavia, James Cooke, Esq., 
merchant. 

May :U). At Batavia, aged 18, Robert, only son 
of the late Rev. ll. Hall, of Bristol. 


Jlisiu SSdales. 

BIRTHS. 

March 19. At Bong Bong, the lady of W. R. A. 
Laxncmt, Esq., commissariat department, of a son. 

26. At Sydney, theladyof Richard Jones, Esq., 
of a son. 

:«). At Sydney, the lady of Michael Phillips, 
Esq., of a son. « . . 

April 2. At Lake Farm, Port Macquarie, the 
lady of Archibald C. Jnnea, Esq., of a daughter. 
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7. At Oldbury, the lady of James Atkinson, 
Ksq., of a sou. 

At Sydney, Mrs. dc Mestre, of n son. 

l. 'J. At Sydney, Mrs. Francis Stephen, of a son. 

1(5. At Sydney, Mrs. Oeorge Morris, of a son. 

17. At Sydney, Mrs. W. J. Willson, of a son. 

m. At Sydney, Mrs. F. H. Drink water, cjf a 
daughter. 

19. At Sydney, the lady of Philip Elliot, Esq., 
J. P., of a son. 

i?4. At Sydney, Mrs. fiiblxms, of a son. 

a,>. The ljuly of VV. II. Dutton, Esq., of Ilaby, 
of a daughter. 

.‘jn. At Port Maetjuarie, the lady of Deputy As- 
sist. ('om. Ackrovd, of a .son. 

Afai/ l.l. At Sydney, Mrs. Ellis, of a daughter. 

17. .At Sydney, Mrs. U. llrowiilow, of a son and 
heir. 

tlO. At Dochcaim, Bathurst, Mrs. Henry Brooks, 
of a daughter. 

29. At Sydney, the lady of Thoinas Icely, Esq., 
of a son. 

;J1. .At Sydney, the lady of ('apt. Wcstuiaoutt, 
A. D. C. to His Exc. Geii. Dourke, of a sou. 


MAiiuiAai‘:s. 

Af'iiv/i 24. At Sydney, II. C'arcw, Esq., payina.s- 
ter 17th regt., to Eliza, widow of the late Mr. 
Barker, Dublin. 

April At Bathurst. W. H. Mackenzie, Esq., 
cashier of the Bank of Australia, to Ellen, third 
daughter of T. F. Hawkins, Esq., of Ulackdown, 

MntfXi. At Sydney, David (Chambers, Esq., to 
Miss Dowling. 

in. At Bathurst, William, second son of Win. 
Lawson, Ksti., J. P., to (Caroline, youngest daugh- 
ter of Thomas IceW, Esq., of Devonnort, Devon. 

1.5. At Sydney, Thos. IJriiison Ilyder, Esep, to 
Jane, second daughter of Rupert Kirk, Ksip 

19. At Sydney, A. Oliver, Esip, to Miss Kenyoil. 


DEATHS. 

April 19. At Sydney, Mary, wife of Mr. Samuel 
Lyons, in her 23d year. 

2.3. At Sydney, Mrs. Day, wife of Mr. Thomas 
Day, boatbuilder, agcdai. 

2(j. At Sydney, Mrs. Greenaway, wife of Mr. 
James Greenaway, architect. 

Mftf/T. A t;the Government House, Parramatta, 
ElizalKHli Jane, wife of his Exc. Maj. Gcii. 
Uourke, C.B., governor of the colony. 

9. At Sydney, Mr. Tiiomas (Jolls. 

22. At Sydney, Mrs. Mary Bruntoii, relict of the 
late Mr. Thomas Brunton, professor of dancing. 

39. At Sydney, Catherina, widow of the Tate 
J.'iines Hampton Garratt, Esq., of Market Laving- 
ton, Wiltshire. 


(trape ot <!Sooh iliopr. 

BIRTHS. 

Mill/ 20. AtSansSouci, the lady of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Meii/ics, of a son. 

Jr//// 19. At Matjeskuil, the lady of C. W. Ri- 
chardson, Esq., of a son. 


MAIIRIAGES. 

Juft/ 10. At Wynherg, R. D. Ilallifax, Es«|., cap- 
tJiin 7*5th regt., eldest son of the Rev. F. Ilallifax, 
of Batchcot, near Ludlow, to Harriet, only sur- 
viving daughter of Lieut. Col. Thomson, com- 
manding Royal Engineers. 

Ai/fi-./- At (\tpe Town, ILF. Dutnergiie, Esep, 
of the Madras civil service, to Anna Jane, youngest 
daughter of John Marsliall, Esq., president of tiie 
Government Bank. 


HEATH. 

Jfttto 2J». At Port Elizabeth, aged 42, Lieut. 
Richard Lainunt, late of tiie Royals. 


S,t. 9i|rlrna. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &C. 
.SY. Hulnifi Artillerj/. 

Cn.'tlhtf Jtimrs'it Fort, Jntui 14, 19.32. — Lieut. J. 
J. Pritchard to take charge of silk department 
during absence of Mr. V'allce, the suiicriiiteiulent. 

St. IL'lota 

Omtlr, Jatutis'n Fort, April .'{(I, 1932. — In refe- 
rence to G.O.’s of the 27lh Ai>ril relative to ilates 
of rank of certain ollicers tlicrein named, lltc fol- 
lowing amended orders are published : — (.’apt. J. 
li. Spiller, Lieut. J. R. (\ Mason, and Ens. J. It. 
Alexaiuier, date of rank 1st April Itl3I, v. ('apt. 
(). Beale, placed on retired list; Ens. 1). H. H. 
Lester, date of rank 23d April 1931, v. Ens. If. 
Dovetoii resigned ; (!apt. D. McMalion .‘mil Lieut. 
T. B. Knh»c, date of rank 29th Nov. 1931, v. 
Capt. J. Bennett invalided. 

Auff. 2. — Lieut. Matthew O’Connor, haviim been 
reported by a ineilical committee unfit forenectivc 
duty, struck olf strength of regiment. 

Eus. T. S. Reed to be licut., v, 0’(?oiinor ; date 
of rank 2d Aug. 1932. 

Until pleasure of Hon. tViurt of Directors be 
know'll, whellier Licut. O’Connor is to be placed 
on invalid or retired list, tliat iitHcer to lx? sta- 
tioned at Lemon Valley, and draw his rations in 
addition to retiring pay of his rank. 


||lO!»t0rript to ^otatir iIntrlUgmcr. 


Calcutta papers to the 22d June have 
reached us. They contain little intelli. 
gcnce in addition to what is already given. 

On the subject of the Cliooar rebellion, 
which has supplanted that of the Kholes, 
with which it appears connected, we have 
no decisive information. The latest intel- 
ligence from the camp, Burra- Bazar, is 
dated June 11th. All attempts, it states, 
at negociation with the Chooars have com- 
pletely failed. To the proclamations and 
endeavours which were made to induce the 
ghautwals, or landholders, and the ghaut- 
wars, or ghauUkcepers, who arc the police 
of this purgunnah; the insurgents, and 
supporters of Gunganarain, to return to 
their allegiance, no answer has been given, 
and no wish manifestedi on their part, to 


relinquish the cause of their leader, and 
submit to the terms proposed by the civil 
authorities. The consequence is, that re- 
course has again been had to hostile mea- 
sures, and war has re-commenced since 
the 1st June, when Colonel Cooper, with 
his detachment and the guns, arrived in 
camp. On the nd, the hcad.quartcrs of 
the 25th, with Captain Barker's detach, 
inentof the 33d, a part of the 31st, and 
the artillery, left camp in pursuit of the 
rebels, who are understood to be at Ban. 
dree, in force, with Gunganarain Sing, 
entrenched in some kind of a strong-hold 
in its immediate vicinity. Several par. 
tics of the insurgents presented tliemsclves 
to Col. Cooper's detachment. A small 
party of sepoys, with an elephant, some 
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liackeries, and the dak, ibr the advanced 
camp, were despatched in the fbrenoon^of 
the 5th, and came back in the evening, 
having been forced to return by a large 
body of Chooars, whom they encountered 
in the jungles. The sepoys expCMided the 
whole of their ainniiinlfioii, with the ex- 
ception of five rounds, and appear to have 
behaved very gallantly indeed ; a iiaick 
and four, with their imiskets, having ef- 
fected their retreat in the face of a force 
of several hundred men. The liussut 
was, however, captured. Colonel Coo- 
per’s party returned to camp on tlie 6th, 
without having advanced as far as Han- 
clrec. Bommonnec, the place of Annan 
Pater, an insurgent ghuutwal, was des. 
troyed, and from the time of the troops 
leaving this camp till their return, they 
were constantly engaged with the enemy. 
Many villages were burned, and several of 
the insurgents killed. About twenty se- 
poys and a number of camp-followers 
were wounded with arrows, some of tl»e 
sepoys dangerously, the wouuds occurring 
in the chest and ubdomcii. Colonel Coo- 
per was hit with an arrow, without iuBict- 
ing a wound of any consequence. The 
oilicers arc all much fatigued, having been 
exposed to the burning sun and rain, 
without tents, for three days. It was 
supposed the troops would speedily re- 
turn to Bancoorah, ns it was considered 
impracticable to carry on any further mi- 
litary operations against tlic insurgents at 
that season of the year. The whole popii. 
lation of this purgunnah is said to be in 
a state of open rebellion. 

A private letter, dated Camp Dhaka- 
Khend, June 8, says : “ This most extra- 
ordinary and serious insurrection has as- 
sumed, at length, something like a for- 
midable aspect, and a whole pergunnah 
is left in tlie hands of a rebel, who has 
defied the British government, assumed 
the title of rajah, is tie faclo zemindar, re- 
ceives the revenue, and disposes of the 
lands, the property, and even the lives of 
the population at his despotic will and 
pleasure. This state of aflairs must com- 
mand very mature consideration. It is 
impossible that the condition of Burra- 
Bhoom can longer be treated as a trifle. 
The purgunnah, I apprehend, must be 
left in its present rebellious condition till 
the close of the rains, and then the force 
required to subdue those insurgents, owing 
to their numbers and the difficulties of 
the country, it is clear, must be more nu- 
merous than at first sight might be deemed 
necessary. All hope of retreat for Giin- 
ganarain. In order to ensure tranquility 
and enforce the allegiance of the people^ 
should be precluded, and consequently a 
simultaneous movement of troops from 
both sides of the bills, will, it strikes me, 
be found indispensiblc. Neither the po- 
litical or military talents of the leader of 
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the Chooars are of such an inferior des- 
cription as to conduce to the idea of its 
being safe to allow him longer to continue 
the undisputed sovereign of this pergun- 
nah ; and he lias managed to impress the 
belief, which the existiirgturn of aflairs is 
undoubtedly calculated to augment, that 
he is a sort of an avatar of Kal, and par. 
ticularly under the protection of the god- 
dess Devi or Kali Ma, his name indi- 
cating ‘ the lion of the Ganges.* ” The 
same writer adds the following reflections 
on these unexpected occurrences : 

“ 1st. The very great and unaccount- 
able want of information respecting the 
population of Chota Nagpore, and the 
relative political and religious position in 
w'liich the different classes of the district 
of Kamgluir stood to each other, and the 
general state and nature of the country, an- 
terior to the month of December 1881. 
‘Jd, The confusion w'hich has arisen from 
mistaking Chooars for Coles, the indiscri- 
minate slaughter of the latter that in con- 
sequence has taken place, and the dreadful 
severity tliat has been exercised toward.s 
them, amounting even to the extent of fix- 
ing a price upon iheir heads. 8d. The total 
want of information regarding Guugana- 
rain, his intentions and proceedings, till the 
insurrection suddenly commenced by the 
conflagration of the inoonsifl”scufchcrry at 
Burra- Bazar on the 1st May. The 

nii.sconcep(.ion whicli exists with reference 
to the administration of justice by natives, 
and the aversion that the natives Iheinselvcs 
entertuin and perpetually manifest against 
the adininistratfon of justice hy their own 
countrymen, 'i'his most important fact is 
decisively proved.” 

Another letter, dated Camp Bancoorah. 
Juno lltli, says ; “ The right wdng of the 
50lli N.T. reached this station yesterday, 
after having undergone a series of fatigues 
and exposure to the sun, in the midst of 
jungles, not very usual in the annals of 
British India. The month of May 188il 
has proved one of the hottest ever expe- 
rienced even in llindoostan; and to the 
unmitigated influence of the sun, among 
dense jungles interspersed with marshes 
andjecls, the sepoys of the 50th have been 
unremittingly exposed during the whole of 
that period. The privations to which both 
the officers and men have been subjected 
in the course of their late service in Chota 
Nagpore and the jungle mehauls have been 
very great,** 

The hidia Gazette of June 21st observes : 
** The successive commotions, with which 
tho government and the country have lately 
been harassed, — ’those of the Molavees, tlie 
Coles, and the Chooars, the last-mention- 
ed still unquclled, — occurring in a part of 
India hitherto considered the most peaceable 
and the best governed, require that strict 
investigation should bo made into their 
causes, and that publicity should be given 


Post script to Asiatic Intelligence, 
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to the result of the invciiigatiou^ since it 
is only by publicity that an ellcctual and 
permanent check can be put to the evils 
from which they have arisen. It seems 
probable that the continuance of these dis- 
turbances will hasten the return of the Go- 
vernor General to Bengal.** 

The India Gazelle of June 19th men- 
tions the resignation of Mr.' Stock well, the 
commissioner in Cuttack, whose services 
are referred to in p. 1^0, in consequence, 
it is there stated, of ** the animadversion, 
of which he has been made the object, on 
account of a recent public calamity, which 
could neither have been foreseen nor avert- 
ed, anri which found its sole mitigation in 
his truly paternal care.’* It is added that 
** he has, at lea.st, the sati.sfaction of 
knowing that his praises are uttered by tlie 
very men w'hoin he is assumed to have un- 
necessarily exposed to pestilence and death, 
and who w'ith him, and by their own joint 
counsel, shared a common danger.** The 
CalcHlla Courier^ however, states that the 
resignation of Mr. Stockwell wa.s not in 
consequence of a censure passed upon lum by 
government ; on the contrary, the re.'igna- 
tioii has been a source of much regret ; 
and that the cause of it was an accidental 
collision with the authorities in a neigh- 
bouring district. 

Thu Durpnn reports the dismission, 
suspension, and prosecution of some of the 
native oflicers, connected with tlie defalca- 
tion in the Jessore treasury. 

A letter from Hyderabad, dated the 
28th May, state.s : The zemindars arc 

almost every wlierc in a state of disobe- 
dience and complete rebellion the coun- 
try is impoverished, and the wretched in- 
habitants are assembling to have vengeance 
of their local oppressors. Chuiuloo l.oll, 
the prime minister, has at last taken upon 
himself to inform the resident of his fears, 
and some of the ex -commissioners, with 
tlirce regiments of cavalry, and a regiment 
of sepoys, and its proportion of artillery, 
have been ordered to take up such posi- 


tions, in different parts of the country, as 
.seemed calculated to reduce them to obe- 
dience. These outrages have excited con- 
siderable emotion in the capital, and allbril 
ample food for speculation in our canton- 
ment. Accounts agree in stating the pro- 
bable number of Arabs and Seikhs these 
people can bring into the field as almost 
incredible.** 

The following passage appears in the 
Ja7ni jehnn Nmna ; it relates to a negotia- 
tion fur purchasing the privilege of trade 
along the course of the Indus: On the 

29(Ii April, the Maharajah llunjcct Sing 
asked Mohinnmud Uurw'esh, the vakeel of 
the governor of Sindh, * w hat has Colonel 
I’ottingcr, the ambassador of the British 
government, been doing?’ INIohuminud 
Durwesli replied, that the colonel was on 
a visit to Khahnrpoor. On fiirlher expla- 
nation, the maharajah observed, ‘ if it be 
true that the British envoy has agreed to 
pay your comiiii'isioncr five lakhs of rupees 
annually, on account of the tax on mer- 
chandize, by the same proportion 1 sliould 
be entitled to six or seven lakhs for the dis- 
tance from Kothan to the limits ol* Nunda- 
poor jMakhoal.* The conversation was 
protracted nearly an hour upon this sub- 
ject.** 

It appears that two seams of coal, of 
superior quality, have been discovered on 
the upper part of the limestone hill near 
Chirra Poonjoe. 

Arrangements are in progress, with the 
sanction of government, for the establish, 
ineiit of a iVrsian w'eckly new'spaper at 
Agra, to contain the local intelligence of 
the districts in which it is to be circulated, 
more particularly reports of the proceed- 
ings of the civil and crimiiiul courts, the 
state of the revenue, the extent and altera- 
tions of the internal commerce, with such 
other information as may appear calculated 
for the benefit of the country, and at the 
i^ainc time interesting to the more respect- 
able clasa of natives. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


LAW. 

Court op Kino’s Bkncii, Kovember 24. 

The KinSi v. The East-India Company. 
— This was an application for a rule against 
the Company to show' cause why a manda- 
mus should not issue, calling upon the 
Court of Directors to assign a reason why 
a despatch, approved of by the Board of 
Control, was not forwarded to India. 

The Attorney General said he made this 
application on the authority of the 39 Geo. 
III. On the 3d April last, the despatch 
in question had been agreed to by the 
Court of Directors, and sent to the Board 


of Control, by whom some alteration.s were 
made. It was remitted to the ('ourt, and 
returned to the Board, by whom it was 
finally settled, and sent hack to the Court 
of Directors, who rescinded their former 
resolution, and refused to forward the des- 
patch. liule nisi granted. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

NKTIIERLANDS INDIA. 

The following is an extract from the 
speech of the King of Iloilaiid at the 
opening of the States- General, on the 15th 
of October:— T 
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“ The more economical establishment 
i;vhich we have been able to form in the 
£ast.Indies, and the advancement made 
there in agriculture (the beneficial in- 
fluence of which is already felt), justify the 
hope that our East-India possessions in 
future will open a still more enlarged 
source for trade and prosperity.** 


PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN ms MAJESTY’S FORCES 

(SERVINO IN THE EAST.) 

Ifir/i L. Drags, (in Bengal). Capt. Goo. Manscl, 
from .mth F.. to lie capt., v. (.uard. who cxch. ; 
Cornet W. A. Sweatman to lie licut. by purch., 
V. Cornish app. to .‘Ul Dr. gu.; and H i chard Tat- 
tinson to he cornet by purch., v. Sweertman (,all 
KJNov. 32). 

3d Ffmt (in Bengal). Licut. Joim Whittam to be 
rapt, by purch., v. Kingsbury wlin retires ; Kns. 
O. G. Lonsdale to be lieut. by purcb., v. Whit- 
tani, and Kns. Clia<f. Pcshall, from F., to lie 
CHS., V. Lonsdale (all l(i Nov. 32). 

(ith Foot (at Bombay). Eiis. Alex. Iiiilacb, from 
h.p. 72d F., to becais., v. Wetherall, whose app. 
has been cancelled (2U Sept. 32). 

]:u/i Fnnf (in Bengal). Lieut. Alex. Stewart, 
from h.)). (i4th F., to lie lieut., v. Rawlins, app, to 
10th regt. (12 Oct. .‘)2). 

Ifit/i Font (in Bengal). Ens. Chas. Hawker to he 
lieut. by purch., v. Carter, whose prom, has not 
taken place (2H Sept. .'12). — Lieut. A. R. Evans, 
from h.p. ()3tl regt., to be lieut., v. Wm. Murray, 
who exch. (12 Oct.). 

17f/» F(pfd (in N. S. Wales), llosp. Assist. Tem- 
ple Pearson, from h.p,, to lie assist, surg., v, New- 
ton prom. (2H Sept. 32}. 

2iith Foot (at Bomliay). Ens. Wm. ll<Ton to be 
Lieut, by purch,, v. Maxwell app. to 141 h regt., 
and Renj. Newman to be ens. by purch., v. Heron 
(both 23 Nov. .32). 

2(}th Foot (in Bengal). Lieut H. C. Hamond, 
from h.p. 31st F., to lieut., v. Thompson prom. 
<2Hth Sept. .32). — Lieut. M. Meinnes to licca)»l., 
V. Lord Ramsay dec. (27 Oct.): Ens. .lohn Shuin 
to be lieut., v. Mclimes (27 do.); A. 11. Barnard 
to (ens., v. .Shuni (1.3 Nov). 

3)nt fW (ill Bengal). Staff Assist. .Surg. C. H. 
.Tames to be assist, surg., v. Murray prom, in 
-MJlh F. (23 Nov. .32). 

3iUh Foot (in Bengal). (Surg. S. C. Roe, m.d., 
from 7th Dr. Gu., to be surg., v. Cathcart, who 
cxch. (23 Nov. 32). 

3\)th Foot (in N. S.Wales'. Lieut. G. C. Borough 
to lie capt. by purch., v. Waldron who retires (.3 
tJet. 32;. — Ens. H. T. Griffiths, from HlHh F., to 
lie licut. by purcli., v. Borough prom. (2 Nov.). 

4()r/i Ford (at Bombay). Kns. J. I. Macbenlb, 
prom. h.p. UPth regt., tnbcen.s., v. Lord George 
Thvnne, dec. (13 Nov. .32). 

A\st Font (.'ll Madras). Assist. Surg. G. Glaeser, 
from h.p. (^rpe Itegt., to be assist, surg., v. W. 1). 
Fry, who exch. (2H Sejit. .32). 

•4af/i Fmt (at Madr.as). Lieut. 11. E. Stretch, 
from h.p. .3d garrison liat., to be lieut., v. KllioU, 
app. to 27th regt. (12 Oct. 32). 

ARth Foot (at Madras). Assisi. Surg. D. Murray, 
M.n., from, dlst F., to be surg., v. Mallock dec. 
(23 Nov. .32). 

48th Foot (at Madras). Licut. Geo. Creswell, 
from 3l>th F., to be caid., v. King, cashiered by 
sentence Of a general court-marlial (13 Nov. .32). 

4Wh Foot (in Rcngal). Brev. MaJ. Wm, Wilkin- 
son, from 22d F., to lie capt., v. Hawkins, wlio 
exch. (28 Sejit. 32). 

55th Foot (at Madras). Lieut. Edw. FairHeld, 
from h.p. 27th F., to be lieut., v. John Vereker, 
whoexen. (13 Nov. 32). ^ 

(KM Foot (in N.S. Wales). Capt. James Briggs 
to be miyor by purch., v. Douglas who retires; 
Lieut. Arch. Erskinc to be capt. by purch., v. 
Briggs; Ens. R. Dale to be lieut. liy purch. v. 
Ersklne; and W. G. .Tervis to be ens. hv purch., 
V. Dale ; (all 18 Nov. 32). 


57 th Foot (at Madra.s). James Ilennen to lie 
assist, surg., v. Cutler, whose app. has not taken 
place (19 Oct. 32). 

75th Foot (at Cape). Capt. C. W. P. Magra, 
from 21st F., to be capt., v. Forth, who cxch. 
(1.3 Nov. 32). 

i)7th Foot (in Ceylon). Ens. G. R. Cummin to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Reade who retires; and C. J. 
F. Denshire to be ens. by purch., v. Cummin (both 
2«th Sept. .32). 

Tlie 9th regt. hais been ordered to the Mauritius. 


INDIA SHIPriNG. 

Arrivals. 

OcTOTiKR 27- Jirilliant, Hopelon. from N.S. 
Wales 4th April, and Rio de Janeiro 1st Ang. ; 
off Penzance.— 20. iiijisej/, Highat, from Bombsiy 
llth July; ami Margund, 'Pay lor, from Cape 
2Hth July; both al Liverpoal.— 20. Lw, Mai;k- 
wiKXl, from Mauritius and Cape; at Bristol.— .30. 
Lord Lf/ttcifoch, laisconilic, from .Singapore 14th 
M.iy; at Deal. — .30. F.mnm, Cobb, from Mauri- 
tius 21)thJuly; off Portland. — 30. John IVoodhnlt 
(1.110 Thom))s()n), from Batavia 27lh June; off 
Falmouth. — .31. l*t>rflund, Ascough, from N.S, 
Wales .3111 June; off Margate. — Novkmrkr J. 
Foil Kellie t Edwards, from Bengal 7th March, 
ami Mauritius 2il -luly; at Deal. — 1. Cleveland, 
Havelock, from Bombay lOth June; at I.ivcrpool. 
—.3. Judith, Tapley, from Mauritius 2(ith July; 
and Cei'vnntes, llugncs, from Mauritius 25th July, 
and Cape 21st Aug. ; both at ( Jravesend.— .3. Sta'cm, 
Braithwaite, from Bengal 27th May, Mauritius 
12th July, and Table Bay 24th Aug. ; at Deal. — 
.'>. FAphinstime, Short, from Madras 2:1<1 June ; 
aiul Marquis I'Anmiosene, Plant, from South Sea.s ; 
both at Gravesend.— 11. Mersey, Sharp, from Sin- 
gapore 14ih June, and Batavia; at Deal.— 12. 
Clahdine, Hcathonie, from Madras 10th July ; off 
the Wight. — 14, fVilliani Ulen Anderson, Faw- 
thorpe, from Singapore 30th May, and Anjer Bth 
July; at Portsmouth. — 14. William Salthouse, 
Rolxirts, from Mauritius 9lh Aug. ; at I.iverpool. 
— 15. Ibnverse, Duthie, from Sirgapore 2Uth 
June; at Gravesend.— 15. Greeian, Sinilh, from 
Mauritius Oth Aug. ; at Deal.— 15. Hero, Thomp- 
son, from Bombay 18 th July; off Dover.— 19. (*»- 
zelle, Hodgson, from Bengal 24lh June; and 
H/mrtan, Saunders, from Bengal 2r>th June, and 
C:ipe loth Sept. ; l»oth at Liverpool. 

Departures. 

OcTOiifiR .‘W. Duke of IKoxhwgh, Petrie, f<ir 
Bombay; Venrlopr, Hutchinson, for C.ipe: and 
Gulnare, Bulley, for V.D. Land; all from Deal. 
— Novrmkkk 1 . Flinn, Phillipson, for Cape; 
from Deal. — 2. Indus, Hngg.iTt, for Bengal ; from 
(irecnock. — .3. Athol, Malcolm (of Leitli), for 

M. iuritius; from Deal. — 4. Juliana, Tarbutt, for 
Madras and Bengal ; and Triumph, Green, for 
Bombay; both from Portsmouth. — 4. Peruvian, 
Watson, for China ; from Cowes. — 4. Prvtectnr, 
Bragg, for V. D. l.aiul ; from Deal. — 5. Bengal, 
l.ce, for Bengal ; and Gilbert Munro, Duff, for 
Mauritius; lK)tb from Deal. — Caroline, Tread- 
well, for N. S. W.iles; from Portsmouth.— 6. WiL 
Ham, Boag, for Cape, V. t). L.ind, and N. S. 
Walt*s; from Liveriuxil. — 9. Meta, Gaskill, for 
.St. Helena; from Deal. — 10. Pilot, Taylor, for 
Timor and New Zeahiid ; from Deal. — 11. H.M.S, 
Trinculo, Booth, for M.iuritius; from Plymouth. 
— 11. Cape Breton, Johnson, for Cape; Irom Li- 
verpool.— 1.3. Test, Brown, for C'apo; and Me.r- 
Iran, Carew, for Cape and Mauritius ; both from 
Deni. — 1.3. Herculean, Battersby, for Bengal ; 
from Liverpool. — 13. Fortune, Crawford, for 
Bombay ; from Greenock. — 15. Hindostan, Pat- 
tinson, for Bombay; from Liverpool. — \5. Surrey, 
Veale, for V. D. Land; from Cove of Cork. — 17. 
Patriot, Guild, for Cape and Mauritius; from 
Deal.— 17- Paeijie, Mortimer, for Cape ; from 
Liverpool. — 19. Cnirim-, Reynolds, for Cape; from 
Liverpool.— 20. Tyrer, Ellis, for Rio de Janeiro 
and Bengal ; and CJaledonia, Stroyan, for Bombay ; 
iHdh from Liverpool. — 22. Dryufie, Heard, lor 

N. S. Wales ; from Deal. — 22. Alice, Hepburn, for 
V. D. Land and N. S. Wales, from Liverpool.— 
23. Anastasia, Butcher, for N. S. Wales ; from 
T)ca1.— 23. Lotus, Suimnerson, for V. D. T.and 
(with convicts) ; from Portsmouth. — 2.3. Betsey, 
Petrie, for Cape, V. D. Land, and N.S. Wales; 
from Portsmouth. 
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PASSENGERS IROM INDIA. 

Ptsr Severn, from Denial: Mrs. Stewart; Mrs. 
Prinsep ; Mrs. HUrhie ; Mr. Ritchie; Mr. Scott; 
Mr. Evans; Mrs. Spawforth; eleven children. — 
From the Cape; Lieut. Col. Snineraetand lamily ; 
Capt. Eyre, II. M. JKith regL— (The following were 
landed at the (\i))e : Mrs. Elliott ; Mrs, Thomp- 
son ; Miss Elliott; linn. Mr. Elliott, R.C.S. ; 
Mr. G. I*. Thompson. B.C.S. ; Mr. Dashwood.— 
Mr. Gilmore was left at St. Helena.) 

Per Knnan, from Mauritius ; Mr. .Jerctriie. 

Per Iris, from Mauritius: Capt. Sheet; Capt. 
Napier; Dr. .lones: Mr. Collier; Mr. llutler. 

Per Claudiiifj, from Madras : Mrs. Paske; Mrs. 
Ouirc; Miss F. Paske; Major Paske, Madras 
army; Jas. Webster, Esq.; Alex. Rimiy, Esq.; 
Lieut. W. Tollemache, .‘JOth N.I. ; Lieut. \V. 
E. (fibb, 14th N.I. ; Lieut. A. E. Pears, artillery; 
Lieut. F. II. Sanson, 42d N.I.; Mons. t!. Ca- 
debis; Mr. G. (I. R. Kingdom; Masters Turner, 
Bird, and three Masters Paske ; four servants. — 
Fn>m St. Helena: Lieut, .lohn Gilmore, Uengal 
engineers — (Capt. Macarthur, 41st Madras N.I., 
was left at St. Helena.) 

Per Cleveland, from Bombay: Mr. and Mrs. 
Grier and two children; Mrs.* Havelock; Mrs. 
MeSherry ; Mr. Dulf; Mr. Rooke; Mr. Leech. 

Per Gipset/, from Bombay : Lieut. Cuthiicrt ; 
Ensign Postans, 12lh N.I. 


I'ASSKNOERS TO INDIA. 

Per Jalifum, for Madras: Mrs. and Miss Crisp; 
Mrs.Beauchamp ; Lieut. C. Dennett ; Mr. A. l*ur- 
vis, writer. 

Per IttdiiM, for Bengal ; Lieut. Alex. Barclay. 
Per H.Af.S. Trineulo, for the Mauritius: Maj. 
Gen. Sir William Nicolay, the new governor. 

Per Uooi^hly, for Bengal: Mrs. Ilerklots; three 
Misses I (utchiuson : Dr. Horklots; Mr. Harding; 
Mr. Fraser ; Assist. .Siirg. Waugh ; Assist. Surg. 
Everett; Missrs. Little, Sturt, Vine, Orr, aiid 
Tullfx;h, cadets; several servants. 

Per Setnstris, for Madras: Capt, and Mrs. Per- 
reau ; Mr. and Mrs. Wavlin; Mrs. and Miss Der- 
ner; Mr. .Stoll; Assist. Surg. Kevin; .Assist. Surg. 
Conwell; Mr. Campbell; Mr. Uenwick, cadet; 
Mr. Dixon; several servants. 

I3IUTIIS, MAUllIAGKS, ANJ> 
DEATHS. 

niKTIfS. 

Oct. 2!). At Egham, Surrey, tlie lady of Capt. 
Timbrcll, Bengal artillery, of a son. 

.*11. Mrs. Thornton, Bonnet .Street, Great Surrey 
.Striret, of a. son. 

Nov. 4. At St. Ileliers, Jersey, the lady of Capt. 
Lord, formerly of the Bombay anny, ot a son. 

17. In Harley Street, the lady of Jotui Sullivan, 
Esq., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Oct, 30. At Heavitrcc, Capt. Richard M. M. 
Cooke, of the Hon.East-India Company’s Bombay 
military service, son of the late General Co»>ke, 
to Louisa Borlase, eldest daughter of John Ste- 
vens, Esi]., of Heavitree. 

— At Guernsey, Capt. Henry Bevan, 27th regt. 
Madras N.I., to Mary Ann, youngest daughter of 
James Curtis, Esq., of that island. 

Nov. a. At Ramsgate, Mitchel Greenaway, Esq., 
of the Hon. E.I. Company’s service, to Mary, 
daughter of the late Thomas Triquet, Esq., of 
Camberwell Grove. 

10. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, F. Hedges, 
Esq., Hon. Company’s service, to Ordidge, daugh- 
ter of W. H. Maulc, Esq., Great Coram Street. 

— At Bishop’s Tawton, Charles Henry Webber, 
Esq., eldest son of Maj. Gen. Henry Webber, of 
the Hon. E.I. I'ompany’s service, and of Buck- 
land house, county of Devon, to Henrietta, 


youngest daughter of Cliarles Chiclicster, Esq., 
of Hall, in the s.ime county. 

13. At Charterhouse Hinton, Harold K. M. 
Brooke, Estj., son of the late Major J. II. Brookf, 
of the Bengal artillery, and grandson of Col. 
Brooke, formerly goveriuu of St. Helena, to Mar- 
garet Louisa, only daughter of the late Capt. Sy- 
monds, of llinhm Abbey, Somersetshire. 

14. At. St. James’ Church, Westminster, .Fames 
Fitz James, Esq., of Holies .''treet, Cavendish 
Square, to Aral)eUa Theresa, widow of Charles 
Ofiley, Es(j., of Upfleld Lodge, (Moucestershire, 
and younger daughter of t.’apt. Thomas Martin, 
of the Hon. E.I. Company’s service. 

— At St. Clement Danes (’hurch, Lieut. Ed- 
mund Hume Forbes Denman, of the Madras ar- 
tillery, to Miss Ann Hall, of Flora Place, Ply- 
iiunith. 

20. At Clapham Chureli, Edward Rogers, Esq., 
M.P., to Eliz.i (^'^samajor Brown, daughter of 
the late Henry Brown, Esq., of the Madras civil 
service. 

21. At Lymlhurst, B. A. McNaghten, Esq., 
captain in the Bengal army, to Susanna Ann, 
eldest dau/Thter of (icorge Halford, Esq., of 
Lyndhursl, ILants. 

lAttely. At Paris, Joseph Hall, Esq., of Tully- 
hoiise, Mon.nghan, to Elb-n, daughter of the late 
J. Sanford, Esq., senior judge of the Court of 
Appeal, Calcutta. 


DKATII. 

June 10. On l)oard the Mofodetourt Klphinstone, 
on the p:issagc from Bombay, aged 23, Lord 
(icoTj^c Thymie, sixth son of the Marquis of 
Bath. 

0#.Y. 2. Of cholera, at his house in Lambeth, 
Molesworth Phillips, Esc;., Lieut. Colonel of Ma- 
. rim»<, the hist survivii^g companion of the illus- 
trious circuiniiavigatur t'ook, <»f whose death ho 
was *m tyc-wilness, anti, to a certain extent, the 
avenger. 

12. At Bath, in his r>Mth year, VoUnt Vashon 
Ballard, Esq., ('.11., Hoar-Admiral of the White. 

2<». At Perth, Lieut. James May, of the 40th 
regt. Bengal N.I. 

ieo. At Dalhousie Castle, North Britain, in his 
27th year, George Lord Ramsay, eldest son of the 
E.arl and Counte.ss of Dalhousie. 

2«. At Terrace, Milton, net-ir Gravesend, EJspetli 
Eli/alx?th, (laughter of Adam Park, Rsip, resident 
surgeon to the East- India ('ompany. 

251. In Grafton Street, Fit/.roy Sipiaro, .lohn 
B. U. (Jobb, Esc}., late of tlm East- India House. 

Nor. 1. At Exeter, Mr. John Downman, aged 
(I'l, only son of the late W. Downman, Esq., 
post-masler-general of (.’alcutta. 

4 . At his h(4\ise, Bussell -square. In the 71st 
year of his age, the Bight Hon. Charles Abl)ott, 
l.ord Chief Justice of his Majesty’s Court of 
King’s Bench. 

!), In Charlotte Street, Portland Place, in the 
7.*kl year of his age, I dent. Col. Roiicrt Brough- 
ton, of the Hon. East-India Company’s service. 

12. At his residenc^, Tulse Hill, Norwood, 
Cornelius Wittenoom, Esq., a zealous and failliful 
servant :ta years in the Hon. East-liidia Company’s 
home cstahlisliment. 

— ’At Idc, N. White, Esq., formerly of tho 
Hon. East-India Company’s service. 

14. At Paris, M. Jean Batdiste Say, the cele- 
brated professor of political economy in the Royal 
College of France. 

24. At Norton, near Wcirksopp, Notts, aged 82, 
Edw.ard Ephraim Pole, Esq., many ye.irs in tho 
civil service of lite East-India Coni puny, as resi- 
dent at Patna, in Bengal. 

lAitelu. In the Borough Road, Henry Jacobs, 
Esq., one of the most celebrated Hebrew scholars 
in Europe^ - 

— On Imard tlie Salas, on the passage from 
Mauritius and the Cape, the Rev. Dr. Slater. 

— At Shrewsbury, Edward Corbett, Eq.« for. 
merly a lieutenant in the 4bth regiment. 


(a cj 
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PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [Dec. 

N.n. The V.C\ denote pHme cojttf or inanufnctureTt* pi ices ; Am advance (per ccfitm) on the sftme ; 

Dm diiteount (per eent.) on the same. — The bazar nutmul is equal to 82 tt>. 2 oz. 2(trs., and \W bazar 
maunds equal to \\i) factory maunds. Goods sold by Sa.llnpees It. mds. proiiure b to ^ per cent, more 
that} when sold by Ct. Rupees F. mds. — The Madras (.'andy is equal to SUOlb. The Surat Candy is equal 
to 74Gi lb. The I*ecul is eqiuil to IdUi lb. The Corge is 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, June 21, 18il2. 


ns.A. lls. A. 

Anchors Sa.Rs. cwt. I.*) () Cd), 2() o 

Wotilcs 100 11 0 — 12 o 

C.'oals |j. ind. 0 8 

Coppor Shp.'Hliing, 10-40 . .F.iiid. .‘17 H — -'W O 

Urasiers’, 40 120 dt). yy 12 — 40 0 

'rhii k sheets do. 

Old (iross do. .'14 U — .15 0 

Holt do. .14 8 — .14 9 

Tile do. 34 0 — .1.5 O 

Nalls, assort do. .10 8 — .10 1) 

Peru Slab Ct.Us. do. .18 8 — 30 0 

Hiissia Sa.Hs. do. 

Copperas ilo. 1 4 1 8 

CoiloiiK, chintz 

— — Muslins, .assort 

Yarn l(i to 1.10 inor. 0 4 — O 8', 

- — do., 1.10 to 102 do. 0 7 — 0 8 

(ilass ami Eartiienwarc } 

Hardware \ niiirkrt well 

Hosiery j supplied 


lls. A. Rs. A. 

Iron, .Swetlish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.ind. 4 0 (a), 4 2 

Hat do. 4 0 — 42 

English, sq do. 2 8 — 2 10 

flat do. 2 8 2 11 

Holt do. 2 8 — 2 15 

Sheet do. 4 0 — 4 2 

‘ Nails cwt. 8 0 — 1.5 0 

ll(x>ps F.md. 2 15 — .1 4 

' KentWge cwt. 1 0 — I 1 

Lead, Pig F.iml. 5 0 — 5 5 

Sheet do. 5 7 — 5 14 

Millinery abundant 

Shot, p.'itei.t bag 

Spelter t't.Rs. F. nid. 5 li — 5 2 

Stationery abundant 

Steel. English ft. Us. F. iiul. 7 8 — 7 12 

S\ve<llsh do. 8 12 — 8 0 

Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box l.‘> 12 — 18 0 

Woollens, Rro.ad cloth, line --yd. .1 0 — 3 8 

ft)arse I 4 — 1 lO 

Flannel fine 1 0 — 1 8 


M A D R A S, June (>, 1 8 rj 2 . 


Roltlcs 

Copper, Sheathing 

Cakes 

Old 

Nails, assort 

Cottons, Chintz 

. Muslins and Ginghams 

Longcloth 

Cutlery, tine 

Glass and Earthenware . . . . 

Hardware 

Hosiery 

Iron, Swedish, sq 

— — English Sf|.. . . 

Flat and bolt, 


Rs. Rs. 

...KK) 10 (al 12 
.c.'indy21!0 — 3tM) 

. .do. 2<»5 — 270 

. .do. none 
..do. 210 — 220 

2oA, — 25 A, 

15A. — 20 A. 

p.c. - loT). 

lOA. — 25 A. 

151).— 20 1). 

15A. — 20 A. 

.Candy 40 — 45 

. .do. 22 

. .do. 22 


Iron Hoops 

Nails 

Lead, Pig 

.Sheet 

Millinery 

Shot, ]>atent 

Spelter 

Stationery 

Steel, English 

Swcilish 

Tin Phites 

IVoolIens, Bro.'id cloth, line. 

COt-lTSC 

— — Flannel 



Rs. 


Rs. 

.caiuiy 

.dr). 

18 


20 

.do. 

40 

— 

45 

.do. 

50 

... 

(Ml 


10 

— 

1.5 A. 


10 

— 

15 A 

•andy 

28 

— 

31 

P. c. 

— 

5D. 

candy 

80 

— 

87 

..lo. 

105 


130 

.box 

21 

— 

22 


P. t!. 

— 

10 D. 


P.C. 

20 Am 

— 

10 I). 


BOMBAY. June 2.^, 18:12. 


Anchors 

Bottles, pint 

Rs. 

...cwt. 14 
. . .rloz. 1 


Rs. 

22 

n 

18 

Copper, She.'ilhiiig, l(!-32 . 

Thick sheets 

Slab 

Nails 

Cottons, (Chintz 

cwt. 50 

. . .do. 57 
. . .do. 52 
. . .do. 51 



■- - T.ongrlntlia. .......... 





MtmlinA . . - - - 

; sec remarKs. 

— other gnoils 

A’arii. No. 40 to 80... 

Cutlery, table, 

Glass and Earthenware . . . 
Hardware. - 

i 

11) 1 

P.C, 

20 D 

10 ,\. 

- 

25A 

«51). 

Hosiery—^ hose only . . . . . 

P.C. 


— 


1 

Iron, .Swedish, bar.... 

English, do 

i’ Hoops 

Nails 

•St. candy 

Rs. 

48 

.10 

a 

14 


Rs. 

0 

0 

0 

21 

ilixl for l)olts 

.St. candy 

32 

— 

34 

; ilo. for nails . . . 


32 

— 

.14 

; Lend, Pig 


HI 

— 

0 

j Sheet 

do. 

m 

— 

0 

1 Millinery 


P.C. 


— — 

' Shot, patent 


11 

— 

12 

Spelter 


7 

— 

74 

.Stationery 


P.C. 

— 

lOA. 

i Steel, .Swcilish 


12 

— 

0 

'I'in Plates 

I AVoullcns, Broad cloth, 
i coarse 

box 

fine • • • • 

17 


18 


j. coarse , 

‘ Flannel, fine 


CANTON, April 2, 1832. 


Cottons, Chiniz, 28 yds.. 

J.ong('loths, 40 yds. 

— Muslins, 20 yds.. .. 

Cambrics, 12 yds . 

Raiidannoes 

Yarn, Nos. 18tf).50. 

Iron, Bar 

Rod 

Lccid 


Drs. Drs. 
piece 41 8 


, .do. .IV 
. do. 2" 
..do, 11 

. .do. 2 
.pernl 32 


Smalts 

4 V| Steel, Swedish, in kits. 

— 2.vljWoollens, Broadcloth 

— I'ilj (’anilets 

— 'A-. Ho. Dutch 

— 44 ; 1-ong Ells Dutch 

. .do. 21 — 21 Tin, Straits 

. .do. 3 iiTin IMatcs 

. .do. 4.50 — 4.60j 



Drs. Drs. 

.liecul- 

20 C4 

oo 

. .cwt. 

5 — 

6 

. . .yd. 

1.65 — 

1.00 

. .pee. 

18 — 

— 

. . do. 

28 — 

.18 

. . .do. 

7 - 

7i 

•pecul 

101 - 


. . .box 

51 - 

— 



1832 .] 


Prices of European Goods in ihc Earl, 

SINGAPOIIE, Junc Jl, ISiVJ, 


Drs. Drs. I Dys. Pr.^-. 

Anchors porul 12 14 Torton Ilkfs. imit. IhillicU, dhlc.. .corpc 7 10 

]h)tl1t?s UK) .‘ii — 4 ■ — do. d(» IMilliiMt do’ - . (M 

t’onpor NhHs and Sheathing pot ul.’lM — 40 ' Twist, KiloJIO IktuMo -- 7.*, 

CottonSjMadapolliuns, 2.'iyd. by :f2in. pcs. 2i — .*1'. Hardware, assort (over stockcil ■ N'.I). 

linit. Irish 2.1 .‘Hi do. 2.^ — a*. Iron, SwM.dlsli pecnl ;li 0 

Loni^cloihs 12.... .‘Ifi d<i. — — — Kii»lish do. a yj 

;MJtt>40 ;jfJ-:)7 4!o. .Il — n Nails <bi. <; — 7 

do. ..do :id-4i)do. t»\ — it Lead, l*i«» do. .1 — .lA 

ilo. 44 do. 7i — It Sheet do. /i'. — 

■'•0 do. !t — 10 Shot, patent baj' 1 — 2 

■■'•4 do. 0 — 10 Spelur ppcul .li — 4 

7 )(0 do. 10 — 12 .Sieid, Svvodihli do. f! — 7 

ITiiils, 711. filni'ln rnhnn-s do. 21 — Kiiidish (heavy stock) do. N.I). 


Oil dt). — it', WtMdlfiis, l.oiij; Klls pcs. 10 — 11 

Cambric, 12 yds. by 42 to 4.1 in., .do. V; — 2) ('ainblets do. 2.1 .'12 

Jaconet, 20 44 . . Ui 'lo. 2:— .1 laiduV chdU (Scarlel ) yd. 2 — 2J 


U K M A II K S. 


Calrutfdt JinifiCt, 1H;52. The b.i7.aar remains wilh- 
ont improvement, and the sates of the week have 
been small. We cannot ipiote any de.scription of 
Colton Piece Hoods that ism demand at ratios reinu- 
nuratini; to the shipper: the supply has been so 
loan above the consumption, th.it the market can- 
not rec<»ver itself materially until the n;itive buyers 
are s;iti;:.Iied that the imports are rtMson.ddy re- 
duced . — JiiiHi 21. 'I'he extreme inacti\ iiy'which h.'us 
prev.ailed for some time past still coiitimu's; \\e 
are conseipienily unable to notice any improve- 
inetit in the market I'enerally. 'riiefe continues 
to lie fjreat iliOicnlty in ell'ect.iiij» sales in Piece 
(roods, even on thi^ present miserable term.i, and 
we can hanll y mil ice <*ne <lcst:i iptioii as more s ile- 
abl(? than another. Woollois have not met with 
;my imiuiry, :dthonp[h there arc several parcels in 
the market. Twist, with the exception of one 
small lot of white. Nos. 120 to 140, at <»(» per 
inorah, we are not aw.ire of any tiling bavin;; been 
done. The week’s operations in Metals have been 
on a small scale ; Copper and .Spelter hav«f rather 
receded in price; in otiter de.''cription.s tlmre is 
no iinproveinent. Ales ;ind Wines continue to sell, 
the former freely, and the latter witli dilliculty. 


except by retail. — 'I'lic followin'; statement of 
prices is from the list of s.iles of Piece Hoods 
diirinir the week: — .laconet Muslins, 2 11 to ;1-2 
per piec - ; Dook ditto, 2-1 to 2-4; Mull ditto, 
2 10; Assort oil Lappets, 2-;1 to 2 li ; Lon;;-cloth, 
O-.'l to 0-4 i»er yard ; t^un'orics, 2-4 to 4-(i pci piece, 
cVc. &c. 

Matlrnst ./'///n? (J, lil.‘l2. — Kuropc f;oo<ls eontimie 
in very low recpicst, and not saleable in entire iii- 
voici's even under our cpiotalions. .Metals have 
declined since onr l.u.l ; a larf;e im|»i)rtatioiiof cop- 
per, with other descripi Ions, havin/; been l>ron;;ht 
to market. The stock of IJroad Cloth he.ivy. 

Itimi/tfif/, Jum: 2, 1II.’I2. — 'I'he following; sail's 
have been rei)orted, ri :., Cluntz, 1,2.10 pieci's at 
Us. J) to J); per piece; .faind.nmies, 7»'10t» pieces at 
Us. 2-2 and .‘I ans. per piece ; .laconels, l,t>«io pieifs 
at Us. 4 per piece; ami Colton Vain, liM) bales, 20 
cacli of Nos. .*](>, 40, .10, (10, and 7d> at l.’i annas 
per lb. 

Cuhfoii, — Cotton \';nn and Piece 

Hoods are at very low rales; .nid the e\pc( (alion 
of ariivals prevents aJiy fivourablealteral i-iii. 


INJ)IA SKCUUITIKS AND KXCIIAN'GKS. 


Cdh'ittld^ June '2\t I 

Hovennnent .Seenrities. 

liny. J Us. As. ll.s. As. fSell. 

Preni. 07 O Ucanittablo 

- ,,fl.st, «ir Ohl . 1 . > , , 

» "ll.. Cent. L.mil 

4 0 Ditto ■•••2 <lo. 

;j 4 •••• I)ilt<i 0 d<i, 

1 ({ Ditto 4 do. 

Par Ditto a do. 

\ No. 1 to 2r»0 j- . . I ar 

2d. or MUldle.n .... i „ Preui. 


.Ki O ITcm. 
4 U 
3 O 
2 12 
I O 
Par 


le.1> 
p. Cent l.oan / 


Prem. 3 0 1 

4 fl :i«I, or New ditto 4 0 

Disc. 0 4 4 )>er cent. Loan dis. • • 0 H 
7,(H)0Uan\ of Ilengal Sh.anw— (»,!»(K). 

Uank of Ueni^al Kates. 

Discount on private bills fi 0 per cent. 

Ditto on g«)Vfrmnent amisalary bills 4 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit .1 t» do. 

Hate of Kxchan;;p. 

On London, 12 inoiiths' date,— to buy Is. lOil. to 
Is. 107d.— to sell Is. I Id. lo Is. 11 >1. per Sa. U.s. 


Mitflrus, July 1 tSJj'J. 

(Joverninont Si-curitics. 

Six percent. Henf;al Uemiltable l.oaii. 

.M the Kate of Siiliscriptioii, viz. ;k»(i 
Madr.'is Us. per .Wi S.i. Us. .'«ll Prem. 

At the Ualeprevailinj'amoiiK Merchants 
and Ilrokers in buying •tndselliiu; Pub- 
lic Securities, I'iz. lixii >Ia(lras Us. per 
KKiSa. Us. .'ir.i Prem. 

Kiveper cent. Ilen;;al Uiiroinittable Loan. 

At the Uatc of Subscription, r/ ,. .•;.lft 

Madras Rs. pei .If’: Sa. Rs 2 I’lcm. 


At the Unteprex ailin;;amun^ Merchai.ls 
aiitl Ilrokers in huyin;; a.ial (■•ell in>; Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. HXii Mailr.is Us. jier 

l(M»Sa. Us. Par. 

lienijal Pive per cent. Ia>an of llltli An;;. IJIJ.I. 
;\t the R.ito of Siihsei iplion, r/i. lOliJr 
Madr.n-s Us. i>er Kni.s.i. l{.s. 

Uonds, No. 1 to l,ntMi Par. 

Ditto, alHive No. l,<MHj 2 l*reni. 

Rental Five per eeiit. Loan of Mih Jan. Ut'k). 

.\t the Rate of Subscription, viz. ItMii 

Madras Us. per lon .S;i. Us. .'Ji Prem. 

Course of Ksch.-mRo, June 7- 
OnlAindon, ;it (i months’ siKhl, Is. !Kl. perM. Rupee. 
On ditto, at IN) days. Is. Il jd. per ditto. 

/7unilKi//y Ju/t/ Id, iS.'jo. 

I'.xchan;.>cs. 

On London, at (i months’ si;;h1. Is. Pd.pcr Uii])oe. 
On Calcutta, at .'in days’ si;;ht, loii llotn. Us. per 
loo Sicca Uiipces. 

On M.-idr.is, at :«> day.-*’ lOO IJoin. Rs. per 

KN) Madras Rs. 

Hovermneiit Securit ies. 

Hcmitt.'dile Loan, 144 Rom. Us. per iOO.Sn. Rs. 

.1 per cent. Loan of I.'l22-2;t acconliii;; to the period 
of dischar};e, liNi to InO pirr ditto. 

Ditto of lM2r« *4(1, 10/ to I II per ditto. 

Ditto i>f lit2!l-30, 10/ to 111 jier ditto. 

ConlnUy Jjn'it L?, IS;J2. 

F.xchaiifies, Ac. 

On T.ondon, fi mo. si;;h:, 4s. Id. to 4s. 2<1. perSp. Di . 
On Ren<;al, C<is., .'lO days’, Sa. Hs. 2114 per loo Sp. 

Drs. — Piivatf Rills, 2()ii per ilitto ilillo. 

On Rondjay, ditto Rnm. Rs. 214 per ditto. 

>ycec Silver at Liutm, C. ’o i pet cent- 
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KAST-INUIA AND ClllNA PKODUCS. 

£. 9. tt. 

Harilla cwt. @ 

DdHci;, Java 2 l.T 0 — 

('hcribon 2 IJ 0 — 

Sumatra and Ceylon • • 2 J> 0 — 

Jlourbon 

Moi'ha a 4 0 — 

Cotton, Surat th 0 0 4:!| — 

— - Madras d d 5 — 

— — Heri^'al d 0 4i — 

llourbon 0 d H — 

Drugs «!t for Dyeing. 

Aloe.s, Kpatira cwt. f) 10 0 — 

Annisceds, .Star .'1 d 0 — 

llorax, Itefined 

U 11 refined 

Cainphire, in tub 7 0 d — 

Cardamoms, Malabar - -Jh d .T .'I — 

Ceylon d i i; — 

Cassia Buds cwt. 3 10 0 — 

Lignea 4 1 0 — 

Castor Oil Ih 0 d 7 — 

China Hoot cwt. 1 Id 0 — 

Ciibebs 4 d 0 

Dragon’.s Blood, ord. ••• • .'i 0 0 

Cum Ammoniac, drop . . (i 0 d — 

— — Arabic 2 5 0 — 

Assafu'tida 1 10 0 — 

Benjamin, 3d Sort. .6 0 0 — 

■- Animi- ,1 0 0 — 

Gamlxigiiim 6 0 0 — 

— — Myrrh 2 0 <» — 

Olibanum I l.'i 0 — 

Kino 10 d 0 — 

JLacJ.akc lb 0 0 4 — 

Dye 0 2 2 — 

— Shell cwt. 4 0 0 — 

.Stick 2 d — 

Musk, c:hina oz. o Ift 0 — 


d 0 
0 d 7' 
0 rt 
0 1 
0 0 
0 0 
0 1 


Nux Vomica cwt. 

Oil, Cassia oz. 

Cinnamon 

Cocoa-nut 

Cnj-aputa 

— — Mare 

Nutmegs . , 

Opium none 

Rhubarb 0 1 II 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. ;i /> o 

Senna lb o o 6 

Turmeric, .lava cwt. o i;i 0 

Bengal 0 11 0 

China 0 Id 0 

Galls, in Sorts 3 3 0 

, Blue 3 .*» 0 

lliflcs, Buffalo lb 

— — Ox and C'ow 

Indigo, Blue and Violet o .'i 9 

Ihirple and Violet. .. . o r» 3 

Fine Violet 0 Ti .1 

— Mid. to good Violet ■ 

— — Violet aiidCopper ... 

(\)pper 

Con.suming,mi(l.tofinc d 

Do. ord. and low 

— Do. low and trash 

Miidnis, mid. to fine- . 

Do. Ixid and ord 

— Java 


« — 
d — 
d — 

3 — 


£. 9 . 

d 

2 16 

d 

2 13 

0 

2 13 

0 

3 0 0 

U d 

6 1 

d 0 

A4 

U 0 

51 

0 0 

10 

14 0 

0 

3 Id 

0 

fl 0 0 i 

0 3 

6 

0 1 

d 

3 I.-* 

d 

4 10 

0 

d 1 

3 

1 12 d 1 

7 d 0 1 

3 0 

1 

3 Id 

d 1 

12 U 

d 1 

d 0 

d 1 

Id 0 

1 

Id 0 

0 

3 0 

0 

12 0 


0 1 


7 10 0 i 

3 0 

0 

1 12 

-Hi 

d 0 

« H 

0 6 

d 1 

0 3 6 11 
II 

0 1 ] 


0_2_4ji 



_ £. g. d. 

Mothcr-o'- Pearl \ « 

.Shells, China 0 0 @ 4 0 0 

Nankeens piece 

Rattans lOd d i d — 0 3 6 

Rice, Bengal White- • ■ cwt. 0 13 u — Old o 

Patna 

Java, 

-Salllowcr 
Sago 

Pearl 

Saltpetre 

Silk, Bengal Skein 

Novi 

Ditto White 

('hina 

Bengal Privilege. 

Org.inzine ....... 

-Spices, Cinnamon 

Cdoves 

— — Mace 

Nutmegs 

Ginger 

Pepper, Black- • 

White 

Sugar, Btaigal 


0 .'i 0 - 

d 0 10 - 

d 3 6 - 

0 2 d - 

• cwt. 2 10 0 

--th d 0 :ii — 0 0 

0 0 4 — d d 

■ cwt. 1 6 0 — I d 


2 r; — 0 2 7 

2 7.i — d 3 6 

2 24 — d ;i 0 


U 3 3 
none 
d 3 11 


0 1 10 
1 0 0 

0 M 0 

1 5 0 

3 n 0 

3 15 0 


0 

Siam and China 0 Id 0 — 1' .3 o 

M.auritius (duty paid) 2 11 o — 2 17 d 

Manilla and Ja\\i d Id 0 — 15 o 

Tea, Bohea Ih d 1 111 — d 2 o 

('uiigoii d 2 0:1 — d -■* li 

.Souchong 0 2 74 — d 4 4 

Cainpoi 

Twankay 

Pekoe 

HysouSkin •••• 

Hyson 

Young Hyson • • 

Gunpowder • • • • 

Tin, Banca cwt. 2 IK d 

■■’ortolseshell !b 1 H d 

Vermilion lb d 3 3 

W'ax cwt. 4 l(t d 

W'oud, Sanders Red- •• -ton l.> 0 d 

ElMuiy r> l.'i d - 

Sapan Hi 0 0 

AUSTRALASIAN IMIOOUCK. 

Cedar WV)Oil foot 0 5 0 

Oil, Fish tuna? d 0 

Whalefins ton 70 0 U 

W«H»I, N. S. Wales, t'fz- 

Best Ih 0 3 0 

Inferior 0 1 

■ - • — V. D. I.and, vi:. 

Best 0 2 3 

Inferior 0 0 d 


— 0 5 2 

— 0 4 ID 

— ;i 3 0 

— 2 ir, 0 

— d 3 6 

— Odd 

— 17 d 0 

— 700 


— 0 7 d 

— «0 0 0 


2 7 
1 114 


4 d 
4 ti 
4 3 
3 d 
O 3 2 

0 1 11 

0 3 d 

0 2 2 


soiJTJi AruicAN PRO Dim:. 
Aloes cwt. 2 ■'5 


d 4 6 
0 4 d 
d 3 It 
0 2 11 
d 3 4 
0 2 Id 


; Hides, Dry 

I Saltetl 

Oil, Palm 

' Fish 

R.aisins cwt. 2 

i Wax 

W'ir.c, C.ape,Matl., 

! Do. 2d A 3«l qualiiy . 

I W’otxl, Teak 


..lb 2 

d 

d 

— 

7 

0 

0 

cwt. 0 

15 

o 

— 

1 

0 

0 

..lb 0 

0 

4 

— 

d 

0 

6 


0 

4 

— 

d 

0 

5 

cwt. .32 

6 

0 



— 


.tun 22 

0 

0 



— 

cwt. 2 

0 

0 



— 



d 

0 

— 

6 

10 

0 

pipe 15 

d 

0 

— 

IK 

0 

d 

12 

0 

l» 

— 

14 

0 

0 

.load 6 

0 

() 

— 

7 10 

d 


PRICES OF SHARES, NWmbcr27, 1832. 


.(Stock). 


DOCKS. 

EasMndia 

liOndon 

St. Katherine’s .... 

Ditto Debentures 

J>itto ditto • • 

West-India (Stock). 


MISCELL.VNEOUS. 

Australian (Agricultural) . 

<!aTnatic Stock, 1st Class 

Ditto, 2d Class 

Van Diemen’s Land (’ompany^ 


Price. 

60 i 
U 
104 
113 
ll.'i 


4 

83 \ 
74 


DividenOs.| 



C.'ipital. 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 


£. i 



4 

p. cent. 

4H.I,750 

— 

— 

3 

p. cent 

2.3H,«MH> 

— 

— 

3 

p. cent. ; 

1,. 3.52, 752 

100 

— 

4 

p. cent.- 

.5<m,(HN( 

— 

— 

4 

p. cent. 

200^000 

— 

— 

G 

p. cent.’ 

i 

i,:ii)0.o(K) 


1 ~ 


1 

1 

10,000 

i loo 

24 

4 

p. cent.* 

■ - 


— 

3 

p.ceiit.’ 

- - — 

1 HW _ 

— 


10,000 


14 


Bfxiks .Shut 
for Dividends. 


March. .Sept. 
June. Dec. 
April. Oct. 

5 April. 5 Oct, 

June. Dec. 


June. Dec. 
June. Dec. 


Woi.iF, Jjiotlieis, 23, 
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[Dk-. 

GOODS DECLARED for SALE at tlic EAST-INUIA IIOl'SE. 


FfW Sale 3 Deeember — Prompt 1 Marrii, 

Tea , — Dohea, lb.; C!on{;ou, Cainpoi, 

Pekoe, and Souchong, Ih. ; Twankay, 

and Hyson Skin, l,20(MNKllh. ; llysnii, :iU(MKNiln. 
-^Total, including Private-Trade d,3(K>,0(Hdh. 

For Sale 11 December — Prompt 8 March, 
Compan/A.— llengal and Coast Piece Goods — 
Car]>cts. 

Private- Trade.— Naiikpcns — Til ueGurrahs — HI iic 
klaininiMHlies — IJlue Sall.injpores — Haiulannncs — 
Choppahs — Korahs — Madras I laiidkorchiefs — V'cii- 
tapoliam llaiulkerrhiefs— Silk Piece Gooils — Crape 
Shawls — (Jrape I landkerchiefs — Carpets. 

For Sale 18 Jamtary, IHild.— 1!) April. 
Comj)anif*M . — S iigar. 

For Stile 22 January — Prompt 12 April. 
Company* e — I ndi go. 


The Court of Directors have given notice, that 
at the sale of Tea, which wili be held in March 
next, the several species will be put up to sale at 
the following prices Hohea, at Is. 4d. per lb. ; 
Congou, Is. 7d. and Is. lid.; Cainpoi, 2s. 4d. ; 
Souchong and Pekoe, 2s. ; Twankay, 

2s. ; Hyson Skin, 2s. t).d. ; and Hyson, and 
3s. 4d. 

C A ROOKS of i: A ST- 1 NDI A COM- 
PANY’S SIIIR.S lately arrived. 
Cargr> of the Earl Kellie, fnjiii Benf^al. 
Company*^ — Sugar. 


THE LONDON MARKETS. Nov. aS. ISSJ. 


S«gni*.— The West-India market is brisk, but 
there is little doing in East-lndiu Sugars. The 
import of Mauritius Sugar has dccreaswl, so that 
the stock is less than that of last year by aixmt 
2.*),tNN) iKigs. The stock of Wcst-liulia is less by 
l(),tKm cjLsks th.aii that of l.ast year. The market 
for Mauritius .Sugar is firm, with a tendency to 
advance. 1 he sales go oft’ freely. 

Cotton Wool . — This market is very dull. 

Indigo continues very heavy. 

Spice*.— g<H>d deal of Pepper is changing 
hands. In the other spices there is no alteration. 


JMfc. — The advance is niaintaiiicd. 

Tea . — The notice pnblisheil by the ('(impany 
(soeabt5ve), that the upset prices aie to lx? lowen il, 
from Id. to 2id. per Hl, iias soiuewiial cliecki il 
transactions, though prices arc nut materially af- 
fected. 


On the 2d Nov. the iirst sale of .Swan Hivor 
wcx>l, by auction, took iilatv, and it caiiseil some 
little curiosity. The (piiUdily was very small, and 
it fetched 2s. Id. per lb. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, /rom 26 October to 25 November IS32. 


Oct. 


Hank 

Stock. 


b Pr. Ct, 
Red. 


26 

27 

29 

30 

31 

Nov. I 
1 
2 
3 
.•> 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

12 

13 

14 

15 
IG 
17 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


188 189^i82a83;l!83il84^ 

188« j»3i83;jj83t84 

189 189i'83i83V,84 84^ 
189 189.y;83 83i'8.‘3j-84 

189j 83i8.3j84 84^ 


3 Pr.Ct. 
Consols. 


Lli Pr.Ct. 
‘ Red. 


, New 3A 
Pr.Ceiit. 


lAnnu"t‘!c8. 


90g90^ 91^92 

90 ^ 90591192^1 

90|90| 

90.i90!i 


905901 




India 

Stock. 


201 i 


a 

92 92^ IGg 16^7, ‘201 2 
91192 165 
|92 92i IG5 IG^j! 


|201 2}j 


4 Pr.Ct. i 
1828. 


India i 
Uonds. ; 


Kxch. 

Hills. 


l(X,i I 


10().i -f 

looi- i 
-iW'H 
‘2oii a ioog 1 




1G3 1G,S;202 3 
165 3 

16,7 1 61 


"Ti! 


183 ^8.3.f 84 81 J ' 905905 92^ 92i | 
189.I1895;83A83l84 84|!9o|905l92 92| 

I 885 I 89 [83^83584 84|!90S905;92 9‘jJ 
189^ I 83 J ;84 8li 905 192^92*^ 
188^189183 83I 8.ll84j90S905'92‘ 92j 
188“ 189 |83 83| 83584 |90j9()| 91192^ 

187 1885I82J83 |833835;9o}90.y9l|91 { 

— |82582l 83!{835 90g-90.i 9l|915 
1875 I «28 j83|84 |90590.* 91^915 

186.^187 ;82583 835835 90590^915911 
186.1187 ;8i2482l 8358.35 905905 91 J915 
187 ;825825 8358.3590 905 91591I 

— 82}825 835835 90 90591-5915 

1865187 8258258.3533590 .905 91591I 

187 82^825 83|S.3.5.90 905 915915' 

186 825825835835 89590 91 915 

186 1865 82 82583 835|895895 90l91 110510^^1 
I8.55 825825 83583J 89490 91 JHflieJ IGtSI 


1202 25 


1 2025 


- 

"202 
202 
2015 


1855 1865 821 824 8.31) 


10^ lOTfl 

16.il 16| 

165 

I 855 IS 6 82582|83583j;89i89j91 9I^il6| IG^g 


i^J5i8‘»5905 91591.5 
1.3589589591 91^1 


i«i;i 

16tJ. IGi 
J6» lGi5 
161 162 
161 
I65 16 
IgI 16,^ 
16, ;| 165 
165 IGtI? 


2025 
16, ;V201 525 
2025 


2015 

2015 

202 

202 


1005 ! 
,1005 i 
I 1 OO 5 1 
|ioo| 5 
Toog 5 
looj 1 
100s I 
100.5 I 
1005 
1005 4 
loo\l 
11005 .51 

1005 I 

1005 5 
1005 ! 
99505 ' 

99J I 

995100 ; 

1004 ' 

' m i 


14 15p23 2,'Tpl 

15 17p2.'; 27p 

19 21p 27 33p'! 

20 2 1 pi 30 32pi 
20 2lp‘30 3 Ip 

I i 

20 2 Ip. 30 31 p 
20 21p 30 31 p 
20 21pi30 3Ip| 


20 21p 

20 21p 


.30 .3 Ip 
30 .31 p| 


20 22pl.30 31 p 
15 2Jp|23 .30p 
14p 23 26p 

14 15p 24 25p 
14p 24 25p 

10 14p|21 24p 

' 9 12p'20 22p 

10 12p;2l 25pj 

13 J.5p!24 27p 

14 16p|26 28p 

14 I6p|24 25p 

15 16p:23 21p 

15 16p!23 24p 

16 17p:24 25p 

16 17p'25 26p 

17 18p 26 28 ! 


Frederick Barry, Slock and Share Broker, 7, Birchin Lane, CornhiU. 
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INDEX TO VOL. IX. 


PART I — ORIGINAL AND SELECT PAPERS. &c. 


AbdaiUlh ben Zobayr, biography of, 19, 

loy, iy:i, 345. 

Accounts, annual, Kast-India, 78. 

Adciun^ on Sanscrit literature, 4f». 

Agneya Vurttna, analysis of the, 2;') 7. 

Anaradltepum, antiquities at, 6*9. 

Animal /cin^idom, Cliinesc arrangement of 
tlie, 95, 225. 

Army, Indian, nhscncc of Held officers 
from, 108 — its iniluenee on Anglo-In- 
dian Society, 277. 

Asia, Eastern, state of the natural sciences 
in, 89, 22r>. 

Assam, gum-trees in, 72 — tea-tree in, 73. 

Atkinson (Mr.), liis translation of the Shah- 
Natneii, 139. 

of China, Ifil, 321. 

Australasia, surveys in the interior of, 73 
— manna of, 360. 

Babbatjc (Mr.), description of his calcu- 
lating machine, 5. 

Babylonians, religion of the, 9. 

Bactinrian Mountains in Persia, 67. 

Bengal, revenues and charges of, 78. 

Biography of Ahdallah ben Zobayr, 19, 
109, 19.3, 345 — of the Emperor Humii- 
yun, 325. 

Bhgraphical notices, 13.5, 289. 

Bombay, revenues and charges of, 80 — 
petitions from, 157. 

Brewster (Sir David) on natural magic, 1. 

Brocken, spectre of the, 8. 

Buddhism of China, 315. 

Buddhist temples in Ceylon, 69. 

Bukharia (Little), its conquest by the Chi- 
nese, 52. 

Calendar, Anglo- Chinese, 38. 

Caoulchouc-irce in Assam, 73. 

Cashmere, floating gardens of, .362 — ma- 
nagement of bees in, ib. 

Cawnporc, dc.scription of, 292. 

Ceylon, Iluddhist temples in, 69. 

Chaldees, religion of the, 9. 

ChampoUion labours of, 286. 

Chi^zif (jM. dc), memoir of, 289. 

Chinn, historical sketch of the reign of 
Kheen lung, emperor of, 50, 148, 213 
— state of the natural sciences in, 89, 


225 — geography of, 161, .321 — the 
three principal religions in, 302. 

Chinese literature, 37 — calendar, 38 — his- 
tory, .50, 148, 21.3 — natural history, 
89, 225 — maps, 161, 321 — drama of 
the Ilwiiy I.in ke, 167. 

Cholera, canse and |)hen()mona of, S57. 

Churches, want of, in the Mofussil, 295. 

Chu szee pen, the atlas of, 161,321. 

Circle of Chid k, history of the, 167. 

College of Fort Si. CJeorgo, 1 75. 

Confessions of an Eurasian, 2.39, .329. 

Confucius, doctrine of, .313. 

Copal gimulrcc in Assam, 72. 

Cotton, cultivation of, in Hengal, 71. 

CiirricAL Notices, 76, 169, 261, 366, 

J)avids (Mr. A. L.), review of his Turkisli 
Grammar, 353. 

Deccan prize-money, 172 — customs of 
the Miisulmans in, 220. 

Duuicr-parfy, Mussulman, described, 221. 

Drama, Chinese, 167. 

Dzoongars, ancient kingdom of the, 50. 

F.ast-Tndia Cotnpajiy, annual accounts of, 
78 — Messrs. Rickards and Wilkinson 
on the affairs of, 1 19, 317 — further exa- 
ininatioiiof Mr. Rickards* work on, 177 
— letters on- the trade of, 248 — alleged 
debt due from the territorial to the com- 
mercial branch of their accounts, 264. 

Basl-Tndia tluestion, 119, 177, 248, 264, 
317. 

Egyptian hieroglyphics, 286. 

Bust- India Sketch Book, review of, 273. 

Bnrasian, confessions of an, 2.39, .329 — 
character, 281. 

Finances, East- Indian, 78, 264. 

Firdausi, translation of the Shah-Nameh 
of, 139. 

Formosa, fatal event at, 1 5.3 — revolt in, 
214. 

Fort St. George, college of, 175. 

Fuh-he, priests of, 99. 

Gnwia (Vasco de), expedition of, 31. • 

Ganges, discharge and velocity of, 358. 

Geography of China, 161, 321. 



Indcx-^Parl 1. 


S04 

Gum-trees in Assam, 72. 

Gtingoiitrif visit to, C4. 

Herklots (Dr.), his translation of the Qa- 
noon-c-Islam, 220. 

Hieroglyphics, Egyptian, 28fi. 

Himalaya country, travels in the, TiO. 

Hindu pilgrims at Gungoutri, f)4. 

History, Indian, .30 — Chinese, 50, 148, 
213 — natural, in Eastern Asia, 89, 225. 

Humdyun, biography of the Emperor, 
32.>. 

Hutchinson (Mr. Bury), claim of, 174. 

Hwuy Ian ke, a Chinese drama, l(i7. 

Uwuy tsze tribe in China, 154. 

India, skill of the jugglers in, 2 — new 
liistorical and descriptive account of, .30 
•— lirst landing of Vasco de Gama on 
the shores of, 31 — Capt. Skinner-s ex- 
cursions in, 59 — cultivation of the olive 
in, 45* — the sheep-eater of, 6‘8— brali.- 
niinical method of computing time in, 
09 — improvement in the manufacture 
of silk in, 70 — experiments respecting 
cotton in, 71 — annual revenues and 
charges of, 78 — absence of field - 
otlicers from their corps in, 108 — 
Messrs. Rickards and \Vilkinson on the 
affairs of, 119, 177, 2G4, 317 — employ- 
ment of natives in, 134 — petitions iVotii 
certain natives of, to Parliament, 1.57— 
alledged mal-administration of justice 
in the interior of, ib. — Mr. Martin’s 
work on, 192 — Jaffur Shurreef on the 
customs of the Musulmans of, 220 — 
property in the soil in, 247 — letters on 
the trade with, 24B — sketches of society 
in, 273 — scenes in the Mofussil, 292. 

Indus, discharge and velocity of, 358. 

Jaffur Shurreef on the customs of the Mu- 
sulnmns in the Dcccaii, 220. 

Japan, Dr. Siebold’s history of, 339 — 
annals of, t6. 

Judges, Company’s, competency of the, 159< 

Jugglers, Bengal, skill of, 2. 

Jutien (M.), his translation of the Hwuy 
laii ke, 167. 

Jumna, source of the, described, 62. 

Kheen lung, emperor of China, historical 
sketch of the reign of, 50, 148, 213. 

Kipchak, origin of the name, 355. 

Klaproth (M.) on Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
286 — ^translation of the Japanese An- 
nals, 339.. 

Kwangyuthoo, a Chinese Atlas, 161,321. 

Laoutsxe, doctrine of, 303. 

Letters on the trade with India, 248. 

Literary Intdligence, 88, 171, 263, 367. 


\SepL to 

Literature, Chaldacan and Babylonian, 9 
— Chinese, 37— Sanscrit, 46, 257 — Per- 
sian, 325. 

Machines, talking, 4 — calculating, 5. 

Madras, a tale of the mayor’s court at, 39 
—revenues and charges of, 78— college 
examination at, 145. 

Magic, natural, 1. 

Malagasies, poetry of, 360. 

Malays, marriage ceremonies of the, 118. 

Manikiyala, ruins of, in the Punjab, 364. 

Manna, Australian, 3(i0. 

Maps, Chinese, 161, 321. 

Mnrt'iages, Malay, 1 1 8. 

Martin (Mr.) on the East- India Ques- 
tion, 192» 

Mayor s Court at Madras, a talc of the, 39, 

Mecca, siege of, in 73, 349. 

Mehentelc, antiquities at, 70. 

Memnon, sounds from the statue of, ex- 
plained, 360. 

Afenioir of M. Hemiisut, 135 — of M. do 
Chezy,289 — of Mr. A. L. Davids, 353. 

Milt (Mr.), prejudices of, 33 — evidence 
of, on the subject of employing natives 
ill India, l.’M — on the property in the 
soil in India, 247— on revenue settle- 
ments, 340. 

Mineral kingdom, Chinese arrangement of 
the, 98, 234. 

Mitchell (Major), expedition of, 73. 

Mofussil, scenes in the, 292. 

Mohamfnedajis in China, 154 — customs of 
the, in India, 220. 

Mountains, Himalaya, 59 — Bactiariaii, in 
Persia, 67. 

Musulmans of India, JuflVir Shurreef ’s ac- 
count of the, 220. 

Hcdcoos, cause of the subterranean sounds 
at, 360. 

natives, employment of, in India, 134 — 
petitions from certain, at Bombay, 157. 

Natural magic, 1— sciences in Eastern 
Asia, 89, 225. 

New South JFalcs, discoveries in, 73. 

Officers, absence of, from their corps in 
India, 108. 

Olive, cultivation of the, in India, 66. 

Parliamentary Papers: — East-India 
annual accounts, 78— Deccan prize- 
money, 172 — Mr. Bury Hutchinson’s 
claim, 174. 

Penang, revenues and charges of, '80. 

Persia, account of the Bactiarian moun- 
tains ill, 67. 

Petitions from Bombay, 157. 

Poetry : — Song, ‘ Ask you why love is 
blind, my fair?’ 219 — Turkish, 338 — 



December, j [ ndex, 

Anglo-Indian, character of, 341 — Ma> 
dagascar, 360. 

PoUtiry fifi'/e, invention of the, 70. 

Press in India, its cOects on society, 2(50. 

Prize-money, Deccan, 172. 

Publications, new, fe8, 172. 

JUiHjab, Lieut, liiirnes’ and Dr. Gerard’s 
expedition to, 361. 

Purdnas, analysis of the, 2.57. 

(^anoon c- Islam, translation of the, 220. 

Q/tc/Zrewert* ( M.), nietnuir hy, on the life 
of Ahdallah ben Zobavr, 19, 109, 193, 
3ir». 

li'immohnn llty, bis translation of the 
Vedas, 117. 

Itelr^ioii of theCliablees and llabylonians, 
9 - of the Chinese, 302. 

lieminiscenres of an old Indian o/Jicer, 
100, 203. 

Jleinusul (AI. Abel) on the state of the na- 
tural science.s amongst tlie nations of 
Lastern Asia, 89, 22.1 — memoir of, 135. 

Pcvenucs and charges of India, 78, 264 
— revenue settlements, 340. 

Ueview of Books a no Critical No- 
tices: — Brewster’s Letters on Natural 
jMiigic, 1 — riislorical and Descriptive 
Account of British India, by IMurray, 
Wilson, Greville, and others, 30 — An- 
glo-Chinese Calendar, for 1832, 38 — 
Adel ling’s Sketch of Sanscrit Litera- 
Inro, 46 — Skinner’s Kxcursioiisin India, 
.59 — Caullield’s Observations on our 
liulinn Administration, 7(i — Moore’s 
Works and Life of I.ord Byron, 76, 
170, 261, 366 — History of the United 
States of America, 76 — TlieDou!)leTrial, 
i/j. - James’s lli itoryof Cliarleniagne, 
77 — The Uefonner, /Z;.— -The Byron 
Gallery, 77, 367 — Scenery of the Iligli- 
laiuls aiul Isliiiids of Scotland, ib, — Lou. 
don’s Encycloi)cedia of Cottage, Farm, 
and Villa ArehibJcUire, ib, — Atkinson’s 
Translation of the Shali-Namcli, 130 — 
llammohun Roy’s Translation of the 
Vedas, 147 — Corby n on the Epidemic 
Cholera as it has prevailed in India, 
169 — Fen all's Ramble of Six 'riiou- 
sand Miles through the United Stales of 
America, ib. — Tyilerand Wilson’s His- 
toriciil View of the Progress of Disco- 
very in the inorc Northern Coasts of 
America, 170 — The Parent’s Cabinet 
of Amusement and Instruction, ib.-— 
Donovan’s Treatise on Chemistrj', ib. 

Ty tier’s IJves of Scottish Worthies, 

lY;. De la Voye’s Four Views of the 

Company’s Military Seminary at Addis- 
comho, 171 — Martin’s Condition of the 
Anglo-Indian Empire in 1832, 192 — 
Plerklots* Qanoon-c- Islam, or the Cus- 
toms of the Moosulmans of India, 200 
— Carnc’s Lives of P^mineiil Missiona- 
Asiat .Jo r. N . S. Vo r, .9 . No. 36. 
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rscs, 261 — Shipp’s K’haimic Kindi- 

Walla, or Eastern Story-Teller, ib, 

Sirrans’s I.afayclle, Louis Phillippc, 

and tlie Revoluiion of 1830, ib. A 

Memoir of the Life of Peter the Great, 
262 — Friendship’s OUering and Win- 
ter’s W’reatli for 1833, U ), — The Comic 
Offering for 1833, ib. - The Poetic 
Negligee, 26.3 — Hooker’s Botanical 
Miscellany, ib. — Elliotson’s Address 
delivered at the Opening of tlie Medical 
Session in the University of London, ib, 
— The East- India Sketch Book, 273 — 
Klaproth’s Critical Exainination of the 
Labours of the late M. Cliampollion on 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics, 286 — Stew- 
art’s Translation of tlie Memoirs of Hu- 
niiiyun, 325— Dr. Siebold’s History of 
Japan, 339 — IMiss Roberts* Oriental 
Scenes, 341 — IVIr. A. L. Davids’ Turk- 
ish Grammar, 3.5.3 — Tagart’s jMomoir 
of Capt. P. Heyi%'ood, 366 — IM.-icgilli. 
vray’s Travels of Baron Von Ilmiiboldt, 
ib. — Ashly Cooper’s Cyrop:edia, i6.— 
The Bird of the Beeches, 3()7 — Nights 
of the Round Table, ih, — Gibson’s 
French, English, and Latin Vocal) iil.'iry, 
ih. — Fergnssoirs (irainnialical ICxcr- 
ci.scs on the Latin Langiiagv’, ib, 

Pickards (Mr,), reply of, in defence of his 
, theory, 119, 317 — fnrlher examination 
of his theory, 177. 

Poherts Emm.'i), Oriental Scenes of, 

reviewed, 311. 

lluppcU (Mr,), his discoveries in Ahys- 
sini.'i, 358. 

di.spntcs between, and Ciiiiia, 55. 

Si. IL lcna, revenues a;id charges of, 80. 

Sanscrit lilcralnrc, Adehing’s sketch of, 46. 

Sciences, natural, in Plastern Asia, 89, 225. 

Shall- Xd inch, ti»anslation of the, 139. 

Shakya nnHini, doeJrine of, 315. 

. Shcf’p-cnier of Hindustan, 68. 

Shoal in the ^losamhicpie Channel, 364. 

Sicbold (Dr.), his hi.slory of Japan, 339. 

Silk, Bengal, impruveinent in the maiiu- 
faclure of, 70. 

Skinner (Capt.), excursions of, 59. 

Smith (Sir Lionel), 157. 

SociKTiFs, proceedings of Royal Asia- 
tic Society, 67 — Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural Society of Bengal, 70 — 
Asiatic Society of Paris, 167, 260 — 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 2.57 — Medi- 
cal and Physical Society of Calcutta, 
357 — Academy of Sciences, Paris, 358. 

Society, Anglo. Indian, state of, 273. 

Spirits, worship of, in China, 308. 

Stewart (Maj. C.), his translation of this 
Tezkereh al Vakiat, .325. 

Suckling, coincidence of thought in, and a 
Sanscrit poet, 202. 

(2 D) 
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Tale of the Mayor’s Court at Madras, 39. 
Taon sect of China, 302. 

'Tea-tree in Assam, 73. 

Temples, Buddhist, in Ceylon, <>9. 
'Tezkereh al Vakiut, translation of tiio, 325. 
'Tibet, living divinities in, 153, 

Time, brahminical method of computing, 
ill India, 0*9. 

Trade, Company’s annual accounts re- 
specting, 7'A, K3 — examination of Mr. 
Bickards’ work on, 111), 177, 2u4, 317 
— letters on the trade with India, ‘24 H. 
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T'urkish tribes in China, 154— poetry, 338. 

Vedas, translation of the, 147. 

Vegetable kingdom, C\\\i\e\iQ, 97, 225. 
Ventriloquism, singular instance of, 7. 
Vowel-sounds, machine for imitating, 4. 

fVait (Dr.) on tljc Chaldees and Buhylo- 
iiians, 9. 

Wilkinson (Mr.), reply of, in defence of 
Mr. Rickards* theory. Hi', 2()4 — fur- 
ther errors of, 177. 


PART II.— ASIATIC AND HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


T.borigines of Australasia, 2(i, 81. 

Addttjndltf Causey Chilly, case of, (Iff. 

Adjutants, regimental, duties of, 184. 

Adoerthement, matrimonial, 125. 

Aga Meer, ex-minister of Oude, 115. 

Ahmedahad, bazaar-master at, 1 1(1. 

Ajinerc, congress at, 2, 1 7. 

Aleppo, capture of, K(i. 

Amcens, Siidder, B, 33. 

Ameer Khan, his visit to Lord Win. Bon- 
tinck, 4— present situation of, 5. 

Amcruian expedition to Sumatra, 19, 130, 

Anglo-Chinese College at Malacca, 18, 

Appeals in India, 157. 

Arctic liegions, expedition to the, 101. 

Army (Company’s, in India) — Uediiced 
strength of, 10, 05 -operations of the, 
against insurgents, 13, 4*2, 02, 113, 117, 
119, 120, 1(>8, 193 — examination of of- 
iicers of, in the native languages, 34, 91, 
141, 144 — new adjiitant-gcncrul ill Ben- 
gal, 65, 135 — record of the services of of- 
ficers of, b7 — movements of regiments of, 
88 — rates of passage for officers of, re- 
turning to Knglund, ih , — removals of of- 
ficers of, from stall' appointments, 92 — 
honorary distinction to legiinents of, 
137 — rank of medical officers belonging 
to, t6.— allowunces to officers of, acting 
in stuff situations, 143 — meritorious scr- 
vices of officers of, 14.5 — sickness in, 
168— aitond.'ince of staff officers of, at 
brigade exercise, 181 — punishment of 
native doctors in, io, — duties of regi- 
mental medical officers and adjutants of. 
f6. — courts-martial in, 37, 88, 137, 184 
— sec also CalcttUa, Madras, jc. General 
■ Orders. 

■ (King’s, serving In the East) — 

movements of regiments of, 50, 88— 
stations of, in Bengal, 112 — courts- 
martial ill, 36, 88 — ^promotions and 
changes in, 49, 102, 196. 

Ai'racan, introduction of the Persian Ian* 
guage into the courts in, 121. 


Asiatic linssia, war in, 45 — fall of an ava- 
lanche in, 183 — tempest, ib. 

AltorJc, mutiny in the garrison of, 125. 

Australasia — See Xcw South Wales, Van 
.Diemen's Land, ilj c*. 

Ava, British relations with, 112, 115. 

Baboos and SepOys, quarrels of, 116. 

Bagdad, the plague at, 182. 

distuibiiMce at, 120, 168. 

Bangalore, disturbance at, 43, 70. 

Bank, new, at Sydney. 29— at the Mau- 
ritius, 85 — of Java, 176. 

Barnes (Sir Ed w.), tour of, 65. 

Bathurst, statistics of, ‘29. 

Baylan, in Syria, battle near, 136. 

Beggars in China, 78, 

Bcnlinck (Lord Wm,}, his visit to ll;ij- 
pootana. 2, 17 — remarks on his corres- 
pondence with the Governor of Canton, 
‘20 — tour of, 111. 

Bishops, suffragan, for India, 97. 

Black Sea, tempest in the, 183. 

Board of Control, 49, 1 95. 

Bombay Intrulioknoe : — Progress of 
the Scinde mission, 16— teak ships, 17 — 
tour of the governor, 2, 17, 73, 127 — 
native juiors and magistrates, 73— steam 
navigation, 74 — tablet to the memory 
of the late Sir C. H. Chambers, ib. — 
new church at Byculiah, 95 — the theatre, 
i6.— launches, 95, 173 — Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of the Dec- 
can, 9.5 — affiiirs at Goa, ib. — desperate 
attemi)t of thieves at Sholapoor, ib. — 
Lieut. Biirties* and Dr. Gerard’s expe- 
dition, 125, 166 — predatory tribes in 
Guzerat, 126— the new cemetery, ib. 
—cotton machines, ib . — restoration of 
the sequestered districts to the Guicowar 
state, 1*27 — failure of a commercial es- 
tablishment, z6.— West Scholarships, ib. 
—riot amongst the Parsees, 149 — acci- 
dent on board the Marquis of Camden, 
170— revenue survey iii the Dcccaii, ih. 
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— Co.ijpaiiy’s luvestiDuiits, 172 — arrest 
of a native gi‘i)t)cnian, 173 — boring for 
water, prices of Kuropean goods 

52, 104, I a'J, J 9y — guvcrnintMit securities 
and exchanges, 53, 105, 153, 
shipping, 3i^,, 94, 148, 192 — birihs, 
marriages, and deatlis, 39, 94, 149, 192. 

— — Government Orders Fort ad- 
jutant at Tamiali, 3()~-.head-iiioney to 
medical olficers, ih . — adjutant to the 
corps of engineers, 37 — brigade- major 
of artillery in the Deccan, ib, — ex- 
change with St. Helena, 92— cimdiict 
of Ideut. and Adj. Poole, ib . — services 
of Sm-g. Fekiord, 145 — l)azaar- master 
for AlUnedabad, I4(J — medical allow- 
ances, ll-ip — native medical school, 
190 — Board of Health, /6. — Acting 
Commander J. C. Hawkins, ih. — 
coiirls-martial, 37, 14h‘ — civil, ecclesias- 
tical, nnlitary, and marine appointments, 
38, 92, 1 17, 192— furloughs, 3H, 148, 
192. 

INIIiuiteof Council : — Kx<aminatioii 

of junior civil servants, 1 17. 

———Supreme Court ;• -Charge of Sir 
llerbi-rt Compton to the grand jury at 
tlie opening of the sessions, 72 — trial of 
Bliican, a Mahomedan, for murder, 73. 

liourh^nit conspiracy of the slaves in, 180. 

Jlriii^e, boat, across the Jumna, 107. 

J/ro wu (Capt.), tnnrder of, 131. 

JJurmcsCf envoy from the, 112 — present 
state of the empire, 115. 

Jhirnes (Lieut.), expedition of, 125, lOO. 

liuskirc^ conduct of the Prince of Sliee- 
razat, 20 — the plague at, 135, 182. 

Jhishrans^er, execution of a, 81. 

Jiussorah, the plague at, 20, 182. 

Cadets, Company’s, at Chatham, 102. 

Calcutta Intellkjence ; — Congress at 
Ajmere, 2, 17 — the Hindu hospital, 8 
— appointment of natives to ollice, 8,. 
33 — Chinsurah schools, 8, 4:i — indigo 
mart, 9 — present condition of the army, 
10^ 05— reported disturbances at Hansi, 
10 — the Coveniment Ga^Ue, ib> — hor- 
rid case of fanaticism, II — the Martin 
case, /5.— treatment of the Mogul, ib. 
—reported invasion of Kemaooii, 12 — 
rights of aliens to hold lands, 12, 42 — 
dismissal of civilians, 13— judicial re- 
forms, ib. — insiirrecrion of the Kholes, 
13, 42, 02, 117 — charges against Sir 
James Edward (^)lel)rc)oke, 41, 57 — 
law of real property, 42— Cashmerian 
traveller, 43 — five per cent, loans, ?7>.— 
funds of suitors in the Supreme Court, 
03— Uunjeet Singh and the ex- liajali of 
Nagpore, ib. — reports of cases in the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 03, 157— 
treatment of natives, (»3— festival of Jug- 
gernaut, 61 — native Christian commiiiii- 
tv at Goruckpore, ib. — •ntcrlaiiinient to 


m 

Sir Edward and Lady Barnes at Delhi' 
65— new adjutant-general, 05, 139 — 

over-production of indigo, IWj trial by 

jury in civil actions, 1011 — assault on 
Mr. D* Ro/ario, 1 1 1 — tour of the gover- 
iior-geiicrid, ib. — retrenchments at Del- 
hi, ib . — Sir Charles jVJetcalfe, i7». — 
aflairs in the Punjab, HI, 125 — pen- 
sion estahlishineiit for uncovenanted 
servants, 112— stations of king’s regi- 
ments, ib . — Burmese emoy at FuiUh- 
ghur, ib. — the Malacca war, ib. — dis- 
turbance at I. nek now, 1 13 — indigo 
prospects, if).- ■ disturbance in tlie .Jungle 
Mahals, 113, 119 — death of the dowa- 
ger Ranee of Nep.ml, 11 1, 1(»7 — statue 
of the Marquis of Hastings, 1 14 — secre- 
tary to the Hindoo college, ib . — native 
education, 114, 164 — ileath of the Na- 
vvah Mulinuid ii.l l.)owlali, 115 — af- 
fairs in Ava, ib. — baboos and sepoys, 
116 — reform ineeling, /T;. — D.misli set- 
tlement on the Nieo!)ars, ib. — itiiiir- 
ection of ti:e Choo.ns, 113, 119, 193 
disturbance at Bamiingli.'ili, 120, 168 — 
the great niela at 11 urd war, 1 20 -intn>- 
duction of the Persian language into the 
courts in Arracati, 121 — dacoilies on 
the river, 122 — estate of Palmer and Co. 
122, 159 — suggested reforms, 122 — 
K.ilt revenue, ib. — in’ojeeted tliity on 
bullion, 123 — the IMiiisla Sangita, ib. — 
the Hindu punchayet, 159 — pedestrlau- 
jsin, 166 revenue losses from iminda* 
fion, i7>.- -mission of Capt. BunKs, 125, 
166— l>oat-l)ridges, 167 — Suigor Island 
rhinoceros, U>. the Rajah of .Tessore./W— 
retrenchments in the marine depaitment, 
l{i8 — redgnation of Air. Siockwell, 195 
— defalcation in the Jessore treasury, 
U ). — state of Hyderabad, ib. — trade along 
the Indus, i6.— coals in Ciurru Pt>onjee, 
ih — newspaper at Agra, i6. —prices of 
European goods, 52, 104, 152,198 — go- 
vernment .stcnrilies and excli inges, ;)3, 
105, 153, 199 — shipping, l.’>, 111, l8/» 
— births, marriages, and deatlis, 35, 87, 
111 , 186 . 

■ Government Orders: — Honorary 

distinction to the coips of sappers 
and miners, 137— medical allowances, 
ib, — rank of members of the Indian 
medical hoards and of superintending 
surgeons, ib. — attendance of stalF olli- 
cers at brigade exercise, 184 — punish, 
meiit of native dortors, ib. — duties of 
regimental medical oHicers and adju- 
tants, ib. — courts-martial, 137, 184 — 
civil, ccclesia.-.tical, and military appoint- 
ments, 33, 87, 1.18, 185 — furloughs, 34, 
141, 18G. 

Supreme Court : The King v, 

GolukehuiicU r Ghose, 1 — salaries and 
einoluiiicnts of the judges, {5.— the Alar, 
tin case, 11 — Ituntunoo Alullick, v. 
Ramgopal Alnllick, 57 — funds of suit- 
ors in the ctnut, 6 > ’rarraclmnd Cliat- 
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terjee and another, v. Walker and ano- 
ther, 157. 

■ Insolvent Court: — 'flic estate of 
Palmer and Co., 122, 151). 

Auxiliary Bible Society, 1.5. 

Canton — see China. 

Capr of Good Hope Intelligence ; — 
New order in council regulating the 
trade of the colony, 80 — ^appointments, 
40 — births, marriages, and deaths, 40, 
19.3. 

Cargoes of India ships, 54, 106, 154, 202. 

Casamaijor (Mr. A.), 143. 

Cashmerian traveller in India, 43. 

Cemetery, new, at Bombay, 126. 

Ceylon Intelligence -.—Death of the 
cx-king of Kandy, 17 — mail-coach 
between Colombo and Kandy, ib. — de- 
plorable cfi'ects of native superstition, 
18— cholera-morbus, 95 — libel on Mr. 
Lavallicre, 127 — tempest at Gal le, 128 
— introduction of coast rice into the in- 
terior, ib. — government monopoly of 
cinnamon, 149— appointments, 39, 94, 
149 — births, marriages, and deaths, 39, 
94, 192. 

Chambers (Sir C. H.), tablet to the me- 
mory of the late, 74. 

Chezy (M. de), biographical notice of, 

151. 

China Intelligence:— The recent dis- 
putes with the local authorities at Can. 
ton, 20, 44— remarks on the coriespon- 
dcncc between Lord Win. Bcntinck 
and Governor Lc, 20 — atldress to IMr, 
Marjorihank*:, 21 — experimental voyage 
to the cast coast of Ciiina, Corea, Ja- 
pan, &c., 22, 45 — cases of suicide, 22— 
fire at Canton, ib. — conduct of the Foo- 
yuen towards Europeans, ih. — military 
changes in Turkestan, 23 — excursion 
from Canton to Whampoa, ib, — new 
edition of Kanglie*s Chinese dictionury, 
1*5.— Formosa, 23, 135— celebration of 
the emperor's (iftieth birth-day, 24 — 
retirement of llowqua from the hong, 
25, 78, 182 — insurrection of moun- 
taineers, 78, 131, 180 — literary lottery, 
78— Chinese junks, t5.— literary cxaini. 
nations, ib. — beggars, ib. — outrage on 
Europeans, 135— meeting of coinmcr- 
cial residents at Canton, ib. — Chinese 
correspondence with foreign nations, 
181 — Chinese fleet, 182 — kidnapping, 
t5.— piracy and robbery, ib. — Mowqua, 
t5.— prices of European goods at Canton, 
52, 104, 152 — exchanges, 53, 105, 153 
—deaths, 39. 

minutes of evidence on the Com- 
pany's trade to, 98 — land communication 
between Europe and, 101. 

Chinese^ insurrection of the, in Java, 86, 
133, 175— enterprize of those at Singa- 
pore, 173. 

Chinsiirah, schools at, 8, 4.3. 


Cholera Morbus in Ceylon, 95 — at Bom- 
bay, 149. 

Chooarst insurrection of the, 11.3, 119, 193. 

Chota Nagpore, insurrection at, 13,42, 62, 
117, 194. 

Christa Sangila, autliorsliip of the, 123. 

Christc?iscn (Governor), death of, 145. 

Church, new, at Bycullali, 95. 

Cinnamon, monopoly of, in Ceylon, 149. 

Civil actions, trial by jury in, in India, 109. 

Civil .servants, dismissal of, in India, 1.3, 
71 — fraudulent conduct of n, 41, 57 — • 
increased pay to juniors, 71 — pension 
estahlisiiment for uiieovenaiUed ser- 
vants in Bengal, 1 12 — examination of, 
in the oriental languages, 147. 

aare (Earl of), tour of, 2, 17. 73, 127. 

Cloth factories. Company’s, 125. 

Club, new, at Madras, 71. 

Cog/ in India, 166, 195. 

Cochin, singular assault at, 124. 

Colebrooke (Sir J. E.), charges against, 
41, 57. 

Coles—- Sec Kh oles. 

College, Anglo-'Chinesc, at JMalacca, 18-- 
Sydney, 81 — Hindoo, at CaleiKta, 111 
—various, under Uie siipei inteiulence of 
the Committee of Public Instruction in 
Bengal, 114, 161. 

Commerce, slate of, at Bombay, 127. 

Committee, police, at ISIarlr.is, 16 — E.ist- 
India, 98 — General, of Public Instruc- 
tion in Bengal, 111, 164. 

Community, Christian, at Goruckpore, 64. 

Congress, at A j mere, 2, 17. 

Convicts, cruel treatment of, 8.3. 

Coringa, dreadful gale at, 1(19. 

Court (f fling's Bench — the King v. the 
East- India Company, 195. 

Courts- Martial on Lieut, and Brev. 
Capt. Patioiin, .36 — Lieut. Fullerton, 
37 — Capt. Riddell, .38 — Capt. Ellis, 
88 — Capt. Warner, ib. — Ens. Craw- 
ford, 89 — Capt. Veysie, 137 — Cornet 
l.iisinngton, x5.— Capt. Sillar, 146 — 
Assist. Surg,Macleod, 184 — on privates, 
185. 

Colton machines at Bombay, 126. 

Cranford {F,ws.), court-martial on, 89. 

Cuddapali, disturbance at, 169. 

Dacoilies on the Ganges, 122. 

Daghestan, war between Russia and the 
tribes of, 45. 

Damascus, capture of, 19. 

Danish settlement on the Nicobars, 116— 

• governor in India, 145. 

Debates at the East- India House (Sept. 
26) — ofheial papers, 96— ;iddress to his 
Majesty, i5.— pilgrim (ax, ib. — bishops 
for India, 97. 
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Debates, in Parliament on EasUludia af- 
fairs — See Parliament. 

Deccan, brigade major of artillery in the, 
37 — prize-money, 46, 48 — agricultural 
and horticultural society of tlje, 95 — 
revenue survey in the, 171. 

Delhi, treatment of the emperor of, 11 — 
entertainment to Sir Edward and Lady 
Parncs at, 65 — reductions at. 111. 

D'Rozario (Mr. W. C.), assault on. 111. 

Diamond, discovery of a large, 170. 

Dictionary^ Chinese, of Kanghe, 23. 

Doctors, native, punishment of, 184. 

Doi^men, a Chinese race, 78. 

Dollera, boring for water at, 173. 

East- India Company, aflairs of, at Can- 
ton, 20, 44 — case of Addapully Causey 
Cliitty and, 68 — parliamentary evidence 
on the aOairs of, 08 — purchase of in- 
vestments by, 172 — case of the King a., 
195. 

East-India House, goods declared for sale 
at, 51, 106, 154, 208— sales at, 108, 
156— sec also Debates. 

East -Indians, appointment of, to offices, 
8, 33, 72, 170 — [jctition fioiu those at 
Madras to J*arliainent, 72. 

Ec^^ord (Surg.), services of, 115. 

Editor, Indian, suirerings of an, 171. 

Education, native, in India, 8, 43, 114, 
127, lfi4 — at Malacca, 18 — in the South 
Seas, 30, 79. 

Egypt, war between the Piishu of, and the 
Porte, 19, 31, 85, 1,36, 183. 

Ellis (Capt.), court -martini on, 88. 

Engineers, Jlornbay, adjutant to, ,37. 

Essays, medical prize, 125. 

European goods, prices of, in the Kiist, 52, 
104, 152, 198. 

Exchanges, Indian, 52, 105, 153, 199 — St 
Helena with Bombay, 92. 

Execution of a Mahoinedan at Bombay, 
73 — of a bushranger in New South 
Wales, 84. 

Factories, cloth, for sale at IVIadras, 152. 

Fair, great, at Hurd war, 120. 

Eanaticis/n, horrid case of, 1 1 . 

Farms, government, at Singapore, 129. 

Females, emigration of, 26— scarcity of, in 
Australasia, 177. 

FenniMv.), death of, 171. 

Festivals, Hindu, 64, 120. 

Finances of New' Soutli W ules, 2/ . 

Fire at Canton, 22 — at Rangoon, 71. 

Formosa, account of the island of, 23. 

Framjce Coivasjce, munificence of, 126. 

Fullerton (Lieut.), court-martial on, 37. 


Furloughs, order respecting, at 3Iadras, 87. 

Galle, tempest at, 128. 

General Orders issued to the Indian 
army — see Calcutta, Madras, 

Gerard (Dr ), expedition of, 125. 

Goa, reported revolution at, 95. 

Goods, European, prices of, in the East, 
52, 104, 152, 198 — declared for sale at 
UieEast- India House, 54, 106, 154,202. 

Goruckpore, native Ciiristian community 
at, 64. 

Guzcral, predatory tribes in, 126. 

Gtiicowar, districts restored to tlie, 127. 

Hansi, reported disturbances at, 10. 

Hastings (Marquis of1, statue of, 114. . 

Ilaivkins (Acting Coinmaiuler J. C.), 190. 

Health, Board of, at Madras, 190. 

Hindu hospital at Calcutta, 8 — fiinaticism, 
11 — law of inheritance, 61 — dispute at 
Madras, 71 — festival of Juggernaut, 64 
— pilgriin-tax, 96 — colleges, 114, 115 
— twelfth-year fair at Ilurdwar, 120 — 
punchayels, 163 —see also Naliecs. 

Ilislop (Sir Thus.), claims of, 46, 48. 

Home iNXELLicKNen Debates in Par- 
liament on East- India allairs, 46— 
debates at tlic East- India House, 96 — 
evidence before the Select Committee on 
East- India afliiirs, 98 — Deccan prize- 
money, 48 — Board of Coiilroi, 49 — 
the King’s levees, /T;. — land cominuni- 
catioii bet ween Europe and Cliitia, 101 
—iron steam-vessels, ib. — (lovernor of 
the Mauritius, ib. — expedition to the 
Arctic regions, ib. — case of the King 
against the Kast-lndia Company, 195 — 
Netherlands India, t^. — promotions and 
changes in his iNIajesty’s forees serving 
ill the East, .49, 102, 196 — Imlia ship- 
ping and passengers, 50, 102, J50, 196 
—births, marriages, and deaths, 5|, 
103, 151, 197 — goods declared for sale 
at the East- India 1 louse, ami cargoes of 
Easl-India Company’s ships, 54, lOti, 
154, 202 — free-traders and Company’s 
ships aiiiioniiced for India, 54, 106, 15 1, 
200 — London prices current of East- 
India produce, 55, 107, 201 — jirices of 
shares, 55, 107, 201 — London markets 
and daily prices of stocks, 56,108, 156. 
202 . 

Homs, in Syria, battle near, 85. 

Hong merchants, Chinese, 25, 78, 182. 

Hospital, Hindu, at Calcutta, 8, 

Hou'q^ia, tlw senior liong-merchant, re- 
tirement of, 25, 78, 182. 

Human sacrifice nonr Dacca, 11. 

Hunter s Island, seamen found on, 29.- 

Hurdwar, the great mela at, 120, 
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Hyderabad, disorganization of, 195< 


India (British) : — Law charges in, 1— 
interview' between the governor-general 
of, and the chiefs of Rajpootana, 2, 17 
— ^appointment of natives of, to offices, 
B, 33 — native education in, B, 43, 114, 
127, 11)4 — condition of the army of, 10, 
05 — press in, 10 — right of aliens to hold 
land in, 12, 42 — dismissal of young cu 
vilians in, 13, 71 — ^^judicial reforms in, 
13, 122 — insurrection of the Klioles, 
13, 42. 02, 117 — the mission to Scinde, 
10 — loans, 43 — fraudulent conduct of a 
civilian in, 41, 57 — hostilities at Ma- 
lacca, 44, 75, 112, 131, 170 — reports of 
cases in the local tribunals of. 03, 157 — 
treatment of the natives of, by govern- 
ment functionaries, 03 — festivals. 04, 
trial by jury in civil actions, 109 — native 
Christian coinmunity in, 04-— over pro- 
duction of indigo in, 00 — pilgrim tax 
in, yO — bishops for, 97 — tour of 
the governor-general of, 111 — insurrec- 
tion of the Chooar tribe in, 1 13, 119, 193 
— relations of, with Ava, 112, 115 — 
disturbance at Bamunghati, 120, 168 — 
dacoities in, 122 — salt revenue of, ib. — 
projected duty on the exportation of bid. 
lion from, 123 — arrangements with the 
Guicowar state, 127 — punchayet, or 
jury-system in, 163— pedestrianism in, 
166— -revenue losses in, from inunda- 
tion, ib. — boat-bridges in, 107 — re- 
trenchments in the marine departments 
of, 108, 109. 

(Foreign): — Affiiirsat Delhi, 11, 

05, 111 — operations of liunjeet Singh, 
03, 111, 125, 195 — disturbance at Luck, 
now, 113 — death of the elder Uance of 
Nepaul, 11 1, 107— death of the nawab 
Mutimu<l ud Duwlali, ex-minister of 
Oude, 115 — affairs of the Guicowar, 
127 — disorganized state of Hyderabad, 
195. 

(Netherlands) : — Rent of the cof- 
fee plantations in Java, 1^0 — export duty 
oil sugar and mulasses, ib. — insurrection 
among the Chinese lahourcrs, HO, 133, 
175 — death of M. Maeklot, 133 — school 
at Socra Karta, ib, — hostile attempts of 
the Padries in Sumatra, ib. — the Java 
bank, 170 — loss of a whaler, ib. — speech 
of the king, 195 — deaths, 192. 

■ — — (Danish) : — Re-occupation of the 

Nicobors, 110 — death of Governor 
Christensen, 145. 

- "" (Spanish) Commerce of Ma- 
nilla, 177. 

Indigo, sales of, at Calcutta, 9— over- 
production of, in Bengal, 66 — crops in 
Bengal, 1 13 — Company’s quarterly sale 
of, 156. 

Indramayo, murder at, 131. 


[Sept, to 

Indus, opening the, 16— fording the, 125 
—trade along tlie, 195. 

InherUance^ Hindu law of, 64. 

Insolvents, civil, in New South Wales, 29. 

Inundation, losses from, in India, 116. 

Japan, destruction of a village on tlic 
coast of, by Europeans, 25. 

Java — see India { Netherlands) . 

Jessore, the rajah of, 107. 

Judges, Indian, salaries of, 1. 

Judicial reforms in India, 13. 

Juggernaut, festival of, fi4. 

Jungle Mahals, disturbance in, 113, 119. 

Jurtf, trial by, in civil actions, in India, 
109. 

Kandy, death of the ex -king of, 17. 

Kanghe, the Chinese dictiunary of, 23, 

Kemaaon, reported invasion of, 12. 

Khotes, insurrection of the, 13, 42, 02, 
117, 194. 

Kotah, interview witli the chiefs of, 0 — 
aflairs of, ib. 

Kullian Sing, rajah of Kishengiirh, 2. 

labour, price of, in Australasia, 84. 

Labourers, Chinese, in .lava, 80, 133, 175. 

Land, right of aliens to hold, in British 
India, 12, 42 — quit-rent for, on the 
Neilgiierries, 10 — tiiles to, in Van 
Diemen’s Land, 30 — advance in the va- 
lue of, at Sydney, !^3 — communication 
between Europe and (.'iiiiia Ijv, 101, 

J^avallL're (Mr.), libel on, 127. 

Lows in New South Wales, 39 — ■Hindu 
law of inheritance, 04. 

Levees, the King’s, 49. 

lAlcrnry lottery in China, 78— examina- 
tions at Pekin, ib. 

Loan, Bengal five per cent., 4.3, 

London priccs-current, 55, 107, 201 — 

markets, 50, 107, 156, 202. 

I.otlcry, literary, in China, 78. 

Lucknow, disturbance at, 1 13. 

Lushington (Cornet), court-martial on, 
137. 

Macdonald (Mr,), assassination of, 109. 

Mackenzie ( Right Hon. Holt), 49. 

Maeklot (M.), death of, 133. 

As.Surg,), court-martial on, 184. 

Madagascar, present state of, 183. 

Madras Intelligknce : — Police com- 
mittee, 16— waste land on the Neilgher- 
ries, ib, — the ex-king of Candy, 17 — 
tour of the governor, 43 — di.«tiirhance 
at Bangalore, 43, 70— freedom of the 
press, 44 — death of the Rajah of Tan- 
jorc, ?5.— installation of the new Itijali 
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of Tanjore, 71 — increased pay of regis. 
ters, ib. — the Madras club, fire at 
Itangoon, ib, — disputes amongst the na- 
tiveS) ib. — dismissal of young civilians, 
ib. — East-Indians, 72 — assault on Capt. 
Taylor at Cochin, 1 24 — matrimonial ad- 
vertisement, 125 — the Company's cloth 
factories, ib. — medical prize essays, ib. 

• — assassination of Mr. Macdonald, 169 
— retrenchments in the marine depart- 
ment, if). — Moulmein, ib gale at Co- 
ringa, ib. — East- Indians and natives, 
170 — large diamond, ib. — troops for 
Malacca, ib, — qualifications of a mis- 
sionary, ib. — siilferings of an editor, 171 
— ])riccs of European goofls, 52, 104, 
152, va — govcriuneiit securities and ex- 
cliangcs, 5;i, 10.5, 15.3, 199 — shipping, 
.36, 92, 141, 1B9 — births, marriages, and 
deaths, .36, 22, U5, 11^9. 

Government Orders : — Applica- 
tions for fui loughs, fe7 — statement of 
the services of military oftieers, ib. — 
passage-money of officers in cliarge of 
troops, ib.' — •movement of regiments, K8 
— rates of passage for officers returning 
to England, ib. — examiiiaiioii of officers, 
91, 141 — allowiinces to ollicers nomi- 
nated to act in stall' situations, 14.3 — 
new nicinhers of council, 143, 187 — 
new pass on the Neilgherry hills, 187 — 
military bazaar stations, ib. — courls-mar- 
tial, 36, 88 — civil, ecclesiastical, and mi- 
litary appointments, 89, 143, 187 — fur- 
loughs, 91, 144, 188. 

■ ■ — SujrremcCourt : — Addapully Cau- 
sey Chilly, V. the Hon. East-lndia 
Company and Mr. Sullivan, 68 — fall- 
ing-olT in the business of the court, 70 
— case of Valoo Eillay, 124, 

Mahrcilta chiefs, interview with, 2, 
]\foil~cnacft in Ceylon, 17. 

Malacca Lvtelligkxck : — Report of the 
Anglo-Chinese college, 18 — hostilities 
with Naning, 44, 131, 170, 174— ma- 
nifesto of the panghooloo of Nailing, 75 ‘ 
— expenses of the war, 1 12 — deaths, 149. 
Medat/s, American expedition against the, 
at QuallahUatoo, 19, 130— war between, 
and the llritisli at Malacca, 44, 75, 
112, 131, 170, 174 — Siamese expedition 
against the, 74, 133, 174. 

Manifih/ala, discoveries at, 125, 

A/anilla, commerce of, 177. 

Marine Department in India, retrench- 
ments ill the, 168, 169. 

Marjoribanks {Mr. C.), address to, 21. 
Markets in India, 53, 105, 153, 190 — 
London, 56, 108, 156, 202. 

Martin (Gen.), will of, 11. 

Matrimonial advertisement, 125. 

Mauritius Ixtellioence : ^ — Excited 
state of the colony respecting slave la- 


bour, 31, 85, 135 — additions to the 
periodical press, 85 — appointment of a 
council of government, ib. — new Rank, 
ib. — marriage and death, 10. 

Mauritius, new governor of, 101, 

Medical Hoards, Indian, rank of the mem. 
hers of, 137. 

Medical Officers in India, allowances to, 
36, 137, 189 — rank of, 137 — conduct 
of, 145 — duties of, 184. 

Medical prize essays, 125. 

Medical School, native, at INIudras, 190. 

Meer Khan — ^sec Ameer Khan. 

MtV.'/ at ITurdwar, 120. 

Mcteill {Mr.), evidence of, on lire China 
trade, 98. 

Metcalfe (Sir Charles), 111. 

Minutes of EvroKNCE on East-lndia Af- 
fairs : — Examination of .1. C. jMelvill, 
Esq., 98. 

Mission to Schide, 16 — to Uiinjeet Singh, 
125, 166. 

Missionaries in flie South Si as, 30, 79 — 
in India, 64 — qualifications of a, 170. 

^[o»ul, treatment of the, 11. 

Morelon Jiay. [lenal settlement at, 178. 

Moulmein, present state of, 169. 

Mowqua, failure of his hong, 182. 

Mullick family, dispute in the, 57. 

Murder, f.matical, near Dacca, 11 — of a 
native at Romhay, 73 — of a zemindar 
in the Jungle INIahals, 113, 119 — at lu- 
dramavo, 131, 

Mussulmnnsy insult to (he, at R.tngalore, 
43, 70 — a! Cuddapal), 169, 

Alullmad ml Dowlah, death of, 115. 

Nagpore, the ex -rajah of, (ill. 

Availing, hoslilities with, 41, 112, 1.31, 
170, 174 — mtinifesto of the panghooloo 
of, 75. 

JKapoleon, visit to the tomb of, 86. 

Narrobu (loeind Out in, case of, 47, 48. 

A7//i7r.v of I ndia, appointment of, to offices, 
8, .3,3, 1 1 2, 170 — education of, R, 43, 1 14, 
127, 164 — supersiition, 18 — treatment 
of, by government functionaries, 63 — 
coiumnniry for those embracing Chris- 
tianity, 61 — disputes amongst the, at 
5Jadras, 71 — their qualifications to serve 
as jurors and magistrates, 73 — munifi- 
fence of, 126 — :iriest of a, at Rombny, 
173 — doctors in (lie army, 184. 

AFainaation, steam, 74, 83, 84, 1(»6. 

NtUgherries, quit-rent for land on, 16— 
new pass Oli the, 187. 

Nepaulcsc, reported invasion of Kemaooii 
by the, 12— death of their elder Ranee, 
1*14, 167. 

JKeivspapers — see Press. 
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New South Wales Intelligence : — 
Speech of the governor on opening the 
legislative council, 25 — female emi- 
grants, 2<i — expense of living in the 
colony, 27 — finances, ib. — eilects of the 
distress in’ the mother country on the 
colonies, 2B-— charges against public ser- 
vants, ib, — insolvent piililic servants, 2‘J 
— seamen on Hunter’s Island, ib. — sta- 
tistics of Bathurst, ib. — new biink and 
Whaling Company, ib, — subscription 
for the editors of the Sj/dne^ Monitor 
and Auslrniian, ib. — seizure of the ship 
iUdedonia by prisoners, 30 — surveys, ib, 
— peaches, ib, — acts passed by the le- 
gislative council, 30 — Savings* Banks, 
H3 — treatment of prisoners in road- 
gangs. ib, — floods, ib. — steam naviga- 
tion, ib, — advance of landed property, 
ib, — Burke, the bushranger, 84 — Dr. 
I^ang and the episcopal clergy, ib. — 
Sydney College, ib. — the press, 35 — 
inequality of the sexes in tlie colony, 177 
— Ciielsea pensioners, ib. — higliway rob- 
beries, ib. “ the beau monde, ib, — 
“ squatting,” ib. — penal settlements, 
1 78— state of trade, ib, — births, marria- 
ges, and deaths, 39, 192. 

Supreme Court; — trial of Billy 

BuUi, an aboriginal native, 2() — ^action 
for libel, IVignand v. Kentish, 82-— 
mutiny of seamen, ib. 

JbJeiu Zcoiandi missions in, 30, 79 — letter 
from the chief*, of, to the king of Kng- 
land, 133 — sketch of the country, 179. 

AlcobavSf D.inisli settlement on the, llfl. 

( Maj. Gen. W.), 101. 


DJ/icentt Indian, examination of, in the 
native hiiigiiagos, 34, 91, 111, 114 — 
medical, .'Ifi, 137, 145, 181, 189 — 
courts-martial on, 3h, 37, 88, 137, 184 
■ — applying for furloughs, 87 — state- 
ment of the services of, ib, — passage- 
money of, 87, 88 — removal of, from 
stall* appoi lit men ts, 9 2 — stall’ al lo wanccs 
to, 143— -> meritorious servie'es of, 145 — 
duties of those on IhestaiT', 184. 

Opium markel at Bombay, 127. 

Oude, afl’airs in, 113 — death of the ex- 
nilnistcrof, 115. 

Paddj/f cultivation of, in Ceylon, 128. 

Palmer and Co., estate of, 122, 159. 

Parliament, Debates in : — Deccan prize, 
money, 4fl, 48 — case ofNarroba Guviiid 
Outia, 48. 

■ ■ — . Kvidence before, on Kast. India 

Affairs, 98. 

Parscei, riot amongst the, at Bombay. 

149. 

Passa^e~?nonei/ of Indian olTicers, 87, 88. 


of ships, 50, 102, 150, 197. 

Paltoun court-martial on, 36. 

Penang Intelligence; — War between 
Siam and Qiiedah, 74 — escape of Tu- 
ankii Kudin, 75— continuation of the 
old charter of tlie united settlements, 
94 — civil appointments, 9.5— birth, 192. 

Pension establishment for uncovenanted 
servants in Bengal. 112. 

Persian langua;ie, introduction of the, into 
the courts in Arracan, 121. 

Persia, army of, 20 — conduct of the Prinet* 
of Siiceraz at Bushire, ih. — the plague 
in, 20, 135. 

Persian Gulf, sickness in, 182. 

Pilgrim.s, taxon, in India, 96 — at the fair 
at Hurd war, 120. 

Pirates, Malay, at Qiialla Batu, 19, 130 
— at Indrainayo, 131 — near Singapore, 
173 — Chinese, 182. 

Pliignc at Bussorah, 20, 182 — at Bushire, 
135, 182— at Bagdad, ib. 

Police at Madras, l(». 

Polijncsia- sQC South Seas, ijf c. 

VoUingcr (Col.), mission of, 16*. 

Press, government, at Calcutta, 10 — free- 
dom of, at Madras, 41 government, in 
South Wales, 86— at the Mauritius, 85 
— at Agra, 1 95. 

Kast. India, 52, 104, 152, 
198— London, 55, 107, 201. 

Pri?x Essays, medical, 125. 

Prize- f no net/, Deccan, 46, 48. 

PNWL/ifiyc/, or jury system, in India, 16.3, 

7-*M/iyVi5, afliiirs in the, 63, 111, 125, 195. 

Quafeers in Van Diemen’s T.and, 30, 

Quailn Ual/u, American expedition against 
the Malays of, 19, 130. 

Quedali, escape of 'J’uanku Kudin from, 
74. 

llajpooUma, interview between Lord Wni. 
Bcntinck and the chiefs of, 2, 17. 

Uangoon, lire at, 71. 

Reductions at Delhi, 111. 

Reform meeting at Calcutta, 116. 

Riformsiw India, 1.3, 122. 

Registers, Madras, increased pay of, 71. 

Regulations, judicial, in India, 13. 

Reliif of troops in India, 50, 88. 

Revenue losses in Bengal, 166 — survey in 
the Deccan, 171. 

Rice, coast, in Ceylon, 128. 

Riddell {Ca\it,), court-martial on, 38. 

Robbers at Sholapoor, 95 — in Guzerat, 126 
— in New South Wales, 177 — Chinese, 
• 182. 

Ross (Capt.), expedition to ascertain (he 
fate of, 101. 
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Hur^eet Singh, luessagc from the ex -raja 
of Nagporc to, 63 — affairs at the capi. 
tal of. 111, 195 — mutiny against, 125. 

Itussia, insurrection in the Asiatic pro- 
vinces of, 45. 

Sacrifice, human, near Dacca, 11. 

8t. Helena Intelliuence : — Visit of 
French soldiers to the tomb of Napo- 
leon, 86 — military appointments, 193. 

Salt-agent, appeal against a, 122. 

Sandwich Islands, missions in the, .30, 79. 

Saw gins for cleaning cotton, 126, 

Scholarships, West’s, at llomhay, 127. 

Schools at ChinsLirah, 8, 43 — at ll.'ingooii, 
IB — in the South Seas, 30, 7!) — under 
the superintendence of the Committee 
of Public Instruction in llcngal, 114, 
164— at Bombay, 127, lUO—iti Java, 
133. 

Securities, Indian government, 53, 10.5, 
133, 199. 

Shares, prices of, 55, 107, 201. 

Siiiri'iNG, Notices of: — Survey of the Ca~ 
ro/ine, a teak built frigate, 17 — revolt 
on hoard the Isabella convict slnp, 82 — 
launch of the Shannon at Bombay, 95 
—iron steam boats, 101 — accident on 
hoanl the ^ fart/ uis of Camden at Bom- 
bay, 171 — launch of the JahuI Clare, 17,3 
— loss of the Frindshurp whaler, 176. 

• arrivals and departures — Calcutta, 

34, 141, 1B6 — Madras, 36, 92, 144 — > 
Bombi'iy, 3'-<, 91, 1 18, 192 — home, 50, 
102, 150, 196. 

■ passengers by, 50, 102, 150, 197 

—cargoes oi’, .54, 106, 151, 202 — free- 
traders to India, 54, 106, 154 — Com- 
pany’s, to India, 155, 200. 

Sholapoor, tliieves at, 95. 

Siam, war between, and Qnedab, 74 - ex- 
pedition from, against the Malayan 
states of Pataiii and Calantan, 133, 174. 

SUh, Company’s sale of, 156. 

SUlar (Capt.), court-martial on, 146. 

Sindc, mission to, 16. 

Singapore Intelligence: — Departure 
of Admiral Sir Edward Owen, 44 — 
the recent disputes at Canton, ib — mur- 
der of Capt. Taylor, i/;.— re-opening of 
the Court of Judicature, 129 — govern- 
ment farms, 129 — pirates at (lualla 
Batu, 130 — murder of Capt. Brown, 
ib, — piracy in the straits, 17.3 — enter- 
prise of the Chinese, prices of Eu- 
ropean goods, .5.3, 105, 15.3, 199 — 
births, marriages, and deaths, 192. 

Slavery in the Mauritius, 31, 85, 1.35 in 
Bourbon, 180. 

Smith (Sir Lionel), claims of, 46, 48. 

SociETiKs, proceedings of : — Calcutta 
.isiitt.Joiir, N S. V’'oi .9. No.;U3. 


Auxiliary Bible Society, 15— London 
Missionary Society, 79 — Agricultural 
aMd Horticullural Society of the Deccan, 
95 — General Committee of Public In- 
struction in Bengal, 114, 164. 

South Seas, missions in the, 30 vindica- 

tion of the missions, 79. 

Spencer s Gulf, new colony at, 8.5. 

Staff appointments, Indian, remov.ils of 
officers from, 92 — allowances to oOicers 
holding, 143 — duties belonging to, 181. 

Steam navigation to India, 74 — alleged 
neglect of, at the East- India House, lY;. 
— in New South Wales, 83— between 
India and Van Dlciiieu’s Land, 84 — 
iron vessels for, 101. 

Stocks, daily price of, 56, 108, 156, 202. 

Stockwcll, INIr., Commissioner in Cuttack, 
resignation of, 195. 

Sadder Anieenships, 8, .33. 

Sudder Dewannp Adawhit in Bengal, 63 
— reports of cases in the, 157. 

Suicide, cases of, in China, 22. 

Sullivan (Mr.), complaint against, 68. 

Sumatra, American expedition ag.iiiut 
iVlalay pirates in, 19, 130. 

Superstition in Ceylon, 18. 

Indian, allowances to, 137, 189 
—rank, of, 137. 

Swan Jiincr, state of the settlement at, 
.30, 46, 85, 133 — sketch of the country, 
178. 

Spria, war in, 19, .31, 85, 136, 183. 

Taujorc, de.itli of the B.ijab of, 36, 44— 
successor to, 71. 

Tannah, fort adjutant at, 36. 

Tartarp (Western), changes in, 23. 

Tttx on pilgrims, 96. 

Taylor (Capt.), assault on, at Cochin, 121. 

Tea, evidence oji the Company’s trade in, 
98 — Company’s sale of, 108, 202. 

Teak limber, superiority of, 17. 

Trade y disputes in the way of, at Canton. 
20, 44 — regulations in Java, 86- state 
of, at the Cape of Good Hope, zYa— 
evidence on tlie Company’s, 98 — at Ma- 
nilla, 177 — at Sydney, L J — along the 
Indus, 195. 

Troops, movements of, in India, 50, 88. 

Turkestan, military changes in, 2.3. 

Turkey, hostilities against, 19, 31, 85, 
136, 18.3. 

Valoo Palay, ease of, 1 21. 

Van 1)ik.aikn’s Ijasu Intelliokncp. — 
Titles to land, 30—4naker settlers, ib. — 
discontented state of the captured abo- 
rigines, 81 — communication with India, 
ib, — price of labour, ib. — lUsiCOverics in 

(•J E) 
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the interior, i6. — ^the new colony at WhaUng Company at Sydney, 29. 
S|iencer*s Gulf, 85. Whampoa, excursion from Canton to, 23. 

^^sie^Capt.), court-martial on, 137* Wool, Australian, prices of, 108. 

Writers, dismissal of, in India, 13, 71. 

Warner (Capt.), court-martial on, 88. 

West's Scholarships at Bombay. 127. Yaou-jin, or dogmen, 78. 
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FRASER’S MAGAZINE, 

FOR NOVEMBER, IN TWO PARTS. 


Our Subscribers will perceive that we have this month issued a 
double Number of Regina. The causes which have induced us to 
take this step will, we are sure, be as satisfactory to them as to our- 
selves. Hitherto, owing to our having commenced the Magazine 
upon a February, we have been obliged, most awkwardly, to con- 
clude one of the volumes with January, and begin its successor with 
February — instead of terminating regularly with the one year, and 
commencing the succeeding volume with the other. We have long 
felt this inconvenience, the incongruity of which has been often 
pointed out, and regretted, by our friends ; and to remedy the matter 
at once, and enable us to start with a fresh volume upon New Year’s 
Day, we now publish two Numbers. The present volume of 
Regina will, therefore, although it only embraces five months, 
contain, as usual, six Numbers ; and we trust that the double ones 
now issued for tiie purpose of obviating the above inconvenience, 
will be found in every respect equal to the best of their predecessors. 
It is idle for people to talk of what they will do hereafter. The 
best way is to try them by their past deeds, by which standard only 
do we desire to be estimated. At the same time, without incurring 
the charge of presumption, we hope we majr say> that as the Maga- 
zine has been progressively improving in excellence, we are 
indulging in no very rash degree of vaticination when w'c predict 
the likelihood of its continued improvement, and the probability 
that, instead of falling off, it will get better upon our hands— more 
especially as the literary resources for insuring excellence are at this 
moment greater than they ever werc--amplc nroofs of which decla- 
ration we trust we shall be able to give in the very first Number 
we publish. Having said these few words, we have nothing farther 
to add than to wish our Subscribers all manner of healtli and 
happiness, and to assure them, for their comfort, that Reginas 
sale is increasing rapidly, in spite of bad times, open and concealed 
foes, and opposition unparalleled in literary annals. Indeed, we 
believe we state no more than the truth when we say, that at this 
moment ours is the only Magazine in London-or wo believe any 
where— which is on the advance in point of circulation. Ihe rest 
are all without exception stationary or retro^dmg. 1 of course 
will be denied; but it is a fact to the truth of which every bookseller 
in town and country can bear ample testimony. • 

•** There are at present thirty-five Numbers of this periodical,— 
of some second, and of others third, editions have been required ; 
and the Work from the commencement, either in Numbere or in 
Volumes (the latter bound in cloth and lettered, price 16s. 6rf. each) 
may now be had, at 215 Regent street, and of all Booksellers and 
Newsmen, by whom Subscribers’ names are received, and the 

Numbers supplied monthly. 

Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 



FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


Monthly — Price 2a. 6d, 


NOTICES OF THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 


* The new numhir ofthU excellent Maga^ne 
is worthy of its high and increasing reputation.* 
— Oct. 1. 

* This work keeps up its usual spirit ; it is 
altogether entitled to high praise.* — Courier, 
Oct. 1. 

* Frasbr appears to us to outstrip all his con* 
temporaries.* — Morning Herald, Oct. 3. 

* This is just what a Magazine^ in our opinion, 
ought to be.*— iVeu’S, Oct. 7. 

* Regina is not only stored to the rery 
hatches, but jouvided with a well assorted 
cargo, suited to all tastes.* — Old England, 
Oct. 0. 

* Regina is in great force this month.*— 
Hatlonal Omnibus, Oct. 5. 

* The number for the present month will bo 
read with as much amusement and instruction 
as any of the preceding. There are eighteen 
or nineteen Articles of various kinds, and all 
good in their way.* — Morning Post, Oct 5. 

* ITiis Magazine Is full oS good things.*— 
Bath Journal, Oct. 8. 

* Its numerous and highly talented papers.* 
^Berkshire Chronicle, October 13. 

* We select an admirably written paper from 
Fraser*s Magazine of this month.*— .Boston 
Herald, Oct. 9. 

* It is indeed what a Magazine ought to be ; 
its articles are short, light, and varied.*— 
Brighton Guardian, Oct^ 10. 

. * Fraser has done good service.*— Corf isto 
Journal, Oct. 0. 

* Both amusing and instructive.* — Chester 
Chronicle, Oct. 12. 

* The number of this popular miscellany for 
October is in every respect wortliy of its high 
and increasing reputation — its papers on science, 
both physical and moral — ^its humorous sketches 
and caustic wit, are varied and interestmg in 
no common degree, while its honest, straight- 
foiward politics always, to bur taste, render it 
writ worthy of attentive perusal by those who 
love sensible, and amusing, and vigorous writ- . 
ing.* — Cornwall Gaxette, Oct. 13. 

* Contains papers ' which stand high -above 
most magazine attides in utility and truth.’— . 
DoThgthkno Courier, ^ 

. An excellent number.*— ZHfrAaei Adverm , 
User, Octi S, 

* This ioyai periodical is replete with articles [ 

of talent and interest.* — Standard, • 

Oct.13. . * 

* The number for the present month is excel- 
UnU*-^Exeter Gazette, Oct. 13. 

21£ Regent street, London. 


* We have turned over the leaves of Fraser 
with increased pleasure, and recommend the 
number under notice because we think all.w}io, 
either for information or amusement, consult 
its pages, will not rise from them without expe- 
riencing similar feelings of gratification.*— 

ter Flying Post, Oct. 11. 

* Fraser’s Magazine is conducted with much 
spirit, aud yields to none of his contemporaries 
in the worth and interest of its varied contents.* 
—Gloucester Journal, Oct. 13. 

* This excellent periodical.* — Lancaster Ga- 
xette, Oct. fi. 

* Contains articles of merit.’— Xectfs Jl/rr- 
cury, Oct. 6. 

‘ Most ably conducted.’— JLfrrrpoof Albion, 
Oct. 8. 

* Abounds in artides of interest and enter- 
tainment.* — Liverpool Courier, Oct. 10. 

* llie present number is as rich as any of the 
preceding.*— Courier, Oct. 6. 

* Fraser’s Magazine outstrips all his con- 
temporaries.’— Afaids tone Journal, Oct. 9. 

* Contains admirable papers.* — Northampton 
Herald, Oct. 6. 

* This is a eleven* numlier of a clever work.* — 
Newcastle Courant, Oct. 13. 

* This miscellany is one of the most talented 
Magazines of the day — the best writers are em- 
ployed upon it, and the work well dcscirvcs the 
extensive support it receives.*— P/ywon/A He- 
rald, Oct. 13. 

* Fraser is redolent of good things.* — Taun- 
ton CourUr, Oct. 3. 

* The number before us is a most brilliant 
one.* — IFestern Luminary, Oct. 9. 

* Its contents are exceedingly rich.* — Western 
Times, Oct. 0. 

* Fraser maintains his high character this 
bracing monUi, and comes forth like a genuine 
dagon of old October — ^sparkling, foaming, and 
steong— bracing the inward man with his gene- 
rous spirit.* — Western Times, Oct. 20. 

* Fraser continues to fight up Toryism right 
num 'ully. Verily be is an indefatigable fellow.* 
—Windsor Express i Oct. 18. 

* Capital, varied, and able throughout.* — 
Edinburgh Evening Post, Oct. 

; • We have great pleacuze at tiinea at re- 
,ceiving Qur friend PaAssfi’s MAbaztitn, w^ch 
we regird with affection, not only eh the depo- 
sitory of . talent, but as the represcntatiim of 
virtuous feeling and upright principle.*— Glaa- 
gow Courier, Oct 0. 










